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“No matter who rules in Baghdad, George Bush will have to decide between the’role of 
statesman and politician in Arab-Israeli peacemaking.” 


America in the Middle East: 
Statemanship versus Politics 


AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 


blamed Islam, the Muslim world’s plague of 

authoritarianism, dysfunctional economies, 
and decrepit educational systems for spawning the 
anger that has infected Muslims with hatred for Amer- 
ica. Norman Podhoretz, the former editor of Com- 
mentary, contentiously argued in that magazine last 
February that “Islam has become an especially fertile 
breeding-ground of terrorism in our time. This can 
only mean that there is something in the religion itself 
that legitimizes the likes of Osama bin Laden, and 
indeed there is: the obligation imposed in the Koran 
to wage holy war... .” 

In turn, a host of suggestions, some dreadfully narve 
and others constructive, have been proffered to cure 
the Muslim world’ ills. Muslims undoubtedly would 
benefit from more freedom and prosperity and better 
education, just as America’s relations with the Muslim 
world would be enhanced by fewer suggestions from 
leading Christian ministers that Islam is “evil” or that 
the Prophet Muhammad was a “terrorist” (ideas sug- 
gested respectively by the Reverend Franklin Graham 
and the Reverend Jerry Falwell). There are 1.2 billion 
Muslims in the world, and 300 million in the Middle 
East alone. For the sake of argument, even if extraor- 
dinary campaigns of social, political, economic, and 
religious reform were feasible, and voices inside and 
close to the Bush administration promoted such cam- 
palgns, they would take years, if not decades, to imple- 
ment. Yet the American Enterprise Institutes Michael 
Ledeen espouses a revolutionary mission that “will 
successfully transform the lives of hundreds of millions 
of people throughout the Middle East.” Ledeen argues 
that the key is subverting and toppling regimes that 
sponsor terrorists. His list includes Iraq, Iran, Syria, 


A stream. of post-September 11 commentary has 
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and Saudi Arabia. Other lists contain five, six, or seven 
countries and inchide the Palestinian Authority of Yasir 
Arafat. To many ears, not least many Muslims, ideas 
such as these have the ring of a twenty-first-century 
crusade, quite literally a clash of civilizations. 


NOT HEARD ON THE STREET 

The conflict between Israel and the Palestinians is 
the Htmus test for United States—Muslim relations, and 
it has increasingly become a source of great hostility 
toward America. Addressing Israeli television viewers 
about the situation in the West Bank and Gaza, Egyp- 
tian President Hosni Mubarak remarked: “If this is to 
continue for 10 or 15 years, there would be a time 
when you face 400 million people harboring grudges 
against you. What you would do then, could you 
stand facing 400 million?” 

When Mubaraks predecessor, Anwar Sadat, signed 
the Camp David agreement with Israel in 1979, many 
Egyptians had little patience for the Palestinian cause. 
They felt they had paid enough blood and treasure in 
the conflict. They were ready for peace and spent little 
energy worrying about the fate of other Arabs. The tem- 
per of 2003 is different in Egypt and the wider region. 
Because of improved media access, there are tens of mil- 
lions of vicarious participants in the conflict daily. 

At the same time, animosity toward the United States 
is on the rise in the Arab world. Is this simply a matter 
of Arabs holding America responsible for their corrupt 
governments, as talk-show denizens and print journal- 
ists frequently claim? Are governments intentionally 
prompting anti-American and anti-Israeli sentiments to 
divert attention from problems closer to home? 

Public opinion in the region is hidden from Western 
view not just by barriers of language and geographical 
distance but also by the words that Westerners use. An 
example is the use of “the street” to refer to opinion in 
Muslim countries, especially in Arab countries. The 
term originates in the region, where it is used by Arab 
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elites, often in a deprecating sense that corresponds 
with the Lebanese proverb ra'i al-baqir ahsan min siyasa 
al-bashar—“the thinking of a cow is better than the pol- 
itics of the masses.” Certainly in Western use the term 
imphes a formless mass of people swayed by the senti- 
ments of the moment and manipulated by autocrats, a 
modern parallel to “the mob” in revolutionary France 
200 years ago. “The street” implies few nuances of 
opinion, no need to stratify point of view to discern 
class, gender, age, regional, or occupational distinctions. 
"The street thinks . . .” intone sage-sounding media per- 
formers, as though talking about tidal movements. A 
rough equivalent for the United States would be “the 
mall thinks . . .,” yet closer to home it is understood 
that there are various points of view, different countries 
to hear from, and that no single group speaks authen- 
ucally for America. 

In spring 2002, Zogby International polled 10 
countries, 8 of which were Muslim, and found 
remarkably varied opinions. While many expressed 
admiration for American institutions and culture, 
United States policy in the Middle East fared poorly, 
with approval ratings well below 10 percent. In the 
region, America’s Middle East policy is seen as 
skewed to the gross disadvantage of the Palestinians. 
In contrast, Hollywood films and American higher 
education and science earn very favorable responses. 
The respondents did not seem to hate American val- 
ues or freedom at all. In fact, the poll indicates con- 
siderable but by no means unanimous admiration for 
America and its political system. What the respon- 
dents do not like is America’s policies, and negative 
views of United States policy tend to color general 
attitudes about America. 

Even in Morocco, distant from the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, only 38 percent of the sample views the United 
States favorably. In Egypt the results are bracing—only 
15 percent of the public holds a positive view. In a 
massive December 2000 global poll that included the 
Middle East, Pew Foundation researchers described 
Arab opinion toward the United States as “over- 
whelmingly negative.” Although the evidence of deep 
disaffection for the United States is powerful, ideolog- 
ically driven attempts to deny the data persist, often 
coupled with the claim that anti-Americanism 1s man- 
ufactured by failing regimes and that any attempt by 
the United States to adjust its policy will be seen as a 
boon to extremism. 

President George W. Bush deserves considerable 
crecht for loudly expressing his respect for Islam and for 
condemning hate crimes against Muslims in America. 
Nonetheless, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
movement toward a fair solution to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict is an unavoidable priority for the United States 
precisely because Muslims’ disaffection for America 
stems largely from the conflict. 


Only a decade ago considerable optimism was afoot 
in the Middle East. Arabs and Israelis were thinking 
about a postconflict Middle East. The first Bush 
administration established an architecture for peace 
that included wide-ranging talks bringing together 
Israelis and Arabs from across the region. The Oslo 
agreement, originating in 1993, inspired remarkable 
hope and good feeling. Anti-Americanism simply did 
not exist to the extent that it does today. That the pro- 
cess failed is tragic, and the requiem for that failure 
implicates all parties, including the United States, but 
the need to find a solution remains. 


MUGGED BY REALITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

President George W. Bush came into office wary of 
the Middle East crucible. As he moved into the White 
House in January 2001, the second Palestinian upris- 
ing or intifadah was already in its fourth month (the 
first intifadah started in 1987 and ended only with 
signing of the Oslo accords in 1993). Palestinians and 
Israelis were dying almost daily. 

In September 2001 Israeli General Ariel Sharon, 
then an opposition politician, paid a provocative visit 
to the Temple Mount, which is also the site of the 
Dome of the Rock mosque, one of the most revered 
sites in Islam. The area was electric with tension due 
to the broad despair about the deteriorating conditions 
in the West Bank and Gaza. Rioting broke out, and 
continued. Prime Minister Ehud Barak calculated that 
he would crush the uprising in its bud. Even peaceful 
and lawful demonstrations by Arab citizens in 
Nazareth were met with lethal gunfire by Israeli forces 
in the early weeks of the intifadah. In the end, Baraks 
failure left Israelis feeling less secure, not more, as the 
Palestinians reciprocated violence with violence. 

Within weeks of Bush’s inauguration, Sharon was 
swept into the prime ministership. Sharon's crushmg 
electoral defeat of Ehud Barak reflected Baraks success 
in alienating not just right-wing voters but even his 
constituency in the Labor Party. Sharon promised secu- 
rity to Israelis. Although he has failed to deliver on this 
promise, he proved a more astute politician than Barak. 
Rather than repelling political allies, he attracted them, 
not least the opposition Labor Party, which joined 
Sharon to form a coalition government that survived 
until November 2002. 

Well into summer 2001 Bush was content to dele- 
gate the diplomatic heavy lifting in the region to his 
subordinates, especially Secretary of State Colin Pow- 
ell. This is not surprismg. Bushs predecessor, Bill Chn- 
ton, was thwarted in his well-intended efforts to 
bridge Palestinian and Israeli differences at Camp 
David the previous summer. Bush and his advisers 
bluntly indicated their intention to steer clear of 
Arab-Israeli pitfalls. But if Middle East peacemaking 
was an aversion for the Bush team, Iraq was an obses- 
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sion. Yet the idea that the Arab-Israeli conflict could 
be put aside so the United States could deal with 
Afghanistan or Iraq “reflects either appalling arrogance 
or ignorance,” as Geoffrey Kemp, a former National 
Security Council staffer, has observed. 

Moreover, Bush surrounded himself with neocon- 
servatives. Despite notable exceptions, not least Colin 
Powell and his deputy, Richard Armitage, neoconser- 
vatives define the ideological core of the Bush admin- 
istration. Whereas realists, such as Powell, argue that 
American interests are best served by acting in concert 
with allies and that military power should be deployed 
only when vital United States interests are at stake, 
neoconservatives expound a broader expenditure of 
power to preserve and expand American interests. 
America’ destiny is to lead the world, they argue, and 
George Bush often seems to be swayed by their world- 
view. These are men and women with a mission. 

Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz, for 
example, argues that there must be a broader war 
beyond the war against terrorism. “That larger war we 
face,” Wolfowitz has argued, “is a war of ideas, a strug- 
gle over modernity and secularism, pluralism and 
democracy and real economic development.” The 
Pentagon enjoys unique weight in foreign policy deci- 
sion-making in the Bush administration. Rather than 
simply playing the traditional advisory role, the Pen- 
tagon is a full player at the foreign policy table. This 
is a Bush innovation. While significant differences of 
view exist within the Bush administration, the Defense 
Department particularly is top-heavy with neoconser- 
vatives, including out-of-the-limelight Douglas Feith, 
the undersecretary of defense for policy. As early as 
the mid-1990s, when the United States government 
was attempting to shepherd the implementation of the 
Oslo accords, Feith, a former Reagan administration 
official, stridently opposed Oslo. Indeed, in 1996 
Richard Pearle, now head of the Defense Advisory 
Panel, and Feith wrote an advisory paper addressed to 
then Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu, urg- 
ing him to abandon Oslo. 

In December George W. Bush added another neo- 
conservative voice to the administration with the 
appointment of Elliot Abrams as his top Middle East 
assistant on the National Security Council. Abrams 
was convicted of perjury in the Iran-contra affair in 
the 1980s during the Reagan administration, but 
Bush's father pardoned him. Like most of the other 
senior officials now dealing with the Middle East, 
Abrams has little experience in the region, but is an 
ardent supporter of Israel. 

The neoconservatives have argued that the Pales- 
tmians would prove more malleable to a solution after 
Iraq’s Saddam Hussein is toppled from power. There- 
fore, there was no need to tackle that conflict before 
invading Iraq. In the words of Robert Kagan, one of 
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the men who has helped shape the administration’s 
geopolitical paradigm, Iraq is a “historical pivot. 
Whether a post-Hussein Iraq succeeds or fails will 
shape the course of Middle East politics, both now 
and for the remainder of this century.” 

The White House—in a “Damn the torpedoes, full 
speed ahead!” spirit—began in summer 2002 to 
build its case for a war to topple Saddam. The presi- 
dents advisers were convinced that the United States 
could proceed unilaterally without congressional or 
United Nations approval. Addressing the Corps of 
Cadets at West Point on June 1, Bush argued for a 
preemptive strategy rather than one of deterrence. 
“We cannot defend America and our friends by hop- 
ing for the best. We cannot put our faith in the word 
of tyrants, who solemnly sign nonproliferation 
treaties, and then systemically break them. If we wait 
for threats to fully materialize, we will have waited 
too long.” The ideas expressed at West Point have 
been formally inscribed as the new national security. 
policy of the United States. : 

In an extraordinary series of op-ed articles in sum- 
mer 2002, a phalanx of respected statesmen challenged 
the neoconservative worldview. Brent Scowcroft, who 
served President George H. W. Bush as national secu- 
rity adviser, and other foreign policy gurus argued that 
the administration should keep its eye on the terror- 
ism ball and not divert resources to invade Iraq. For- 
mer Secretary of State James Baker wrote in a New York 
Times column that Bush could not ignore the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Unresolved and unaddressed, 
Baker pointed out, the conflict would impede the 
administration’ fundamental objective—getting rid of 
Saddam. A similar point was made by former national 
security adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, who wrote in the 
Washington Post that “a U.S. assault on Iraq will be per- 
ceived in the region (and probably also in Europe) as 
part of an American—Israeli effort to impose a new 
order on the Middle Fast without regard for either Iraqi 
or Palestinian civilian casualties.” 

But the Bush team has found it impossible to avoid 
dealing with the Arab-Israeli conflict, if only to facili- 
tate the war against Iraq. As the comments of Scowcroft 
and others imply, a strong strategic rationale exists for 
resolving the Arab-Israeli conflict, but doing so entails 
nontrivial domestic political costs. More than any other 
foreign policy issue facing the president, the 
Arab-Israeli conflict exposes a clear choice for Bush. 
He will have to choose whether he will be President 
Bush the statesman or President Bush the politician. 
There are strong strategic arguments for choosing the 
first path, but strong electoral advantages in the second. 


PLAYING TO THE HOME CROWD 
Palestinian terrorist attacks on Israeli ctvilians after 
September 11 delegitimized Palestinian aspirations. 
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And notwithstanding a number of indiscriminate Israeli 
attacks in civilian areas, American empathy for Israel 
increased m the face of what is often perceived to be a 
shared threat from terrorism. For his part, Sharon and 
bis government shrewdly cast Arafat as “my bin Laden” 
and emphasized Israels partership in suffering and 
action with America in the war against terrorism. 

Still, the 2002 Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions annual poll of American attitudes on interna- 
tional issues continues to show that the general public 
overwhelmingly favors a neutral diplomatic stance by 
the United States. While 25 percent of the respondents 
believe that the United States should take Israel's side 
and only 1 percent say it should favor the Palestini- 
ans, 71 percent assert that the United States should 
favor neither side. This result reflects the sensible view 
that America should not let its sympathies get in the 
way of its interests. Similar results appear in other 
leading polls and are corroborated by this writer's 
impressions from recent speaking tours in five states. 

This does not mean that nearly three-quarters of all 
voters will vote for President Bush in 2004 if he 
adopts a balanced perspective on the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. After all, voters have many criteria for allocating 
their votes. Though there may be a silent majority in 
favor of a balanced United States approach to the Mid- 
dle East, the more salient voices in Washington tend 
to reflect an overt bias toward Israel. This is especially 
reflected in Congress, where the “wrong” vote threat- 
ens to provoke a “take no prisoners” riposte from the 
American Israel Public Affairs Committee, the pow- 
erful Washington lobby organization.! 

Another reason a balanced approach is unlikely has 
obvious political roots. American Jews number 
slightly more than 5 million. Moreover, Jewish voters 
traditionally tend to favor Democratic candidates and 
in 2000 they cast their votes en masse for Al Gore. But 
in tight races, as in Florida two years ago, a relatively 
modest shift in Jewish votmg in key states could make 
all the difference; Bush's strong support for Israel may 
well gain him the ballots of many Jewish voters that 
he did not win in 2000. vi 

‘ Bush’ political base m the Christian mght has been 
formidable, and the Christian right evinces uncritical 
support for Israel. In contrast, American Jews tend to 
split roughly on Labor (left-center) versus Likud 
(right-center) lines; indeed, some of the harshest crit- 
ics of Likud Prime Minister Sharon are American Jews 
who see his policies as leading nowhere but to more 
violence. Bush's resident political engineer and strate- 
gist, Karl Rove, spends much of his effort sustaining 
the firm support of the Christian-right base. “Culti- 
vating the Christian right, which now forms the base 





See the essay by Michael Lind, “The Israel Lobby,” 
Prospect, April 2002. : 


of the Republican Party, has been Rove's major pre- 
occupation,” longtume political journalist Elizabeth 
Drew noted in the December 5, 2002 New York Review 
of Books. Rove's interjections into White House for- 
eign policy discussions emphasize that applying diplo- 
matic pressure on Israel implies potentially heavy 
political costs domestically. If United States policy in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict turns on winning Florida in 
the 2004 presidential election, it will be difficult to 
construct a foreign policy that realistically addresses 
both Israeli and Palestinian concerns. 


IN THE SHADOW OF WAR 

Despite the reinstallation of United Nations weapons 
inspectors in Iraq in November, barring extraordinary 
developments—total cooperation from Saddam, a coup 
in Baghdad, or Saddam's sudden demise—the United 
States will invade Iraq. Massive resources are now 
assembled in the Persian Gulf, and for the United States 
to step off the path to war could be construed as a stm- 
ning political defeat for George Bush. 

As the war clouds gathered in the gulf, the Bush 
administration cooperated with the European Union, 
Russia, and the United Nations to establish a “road 
map” to a two-state solution that would see Israelis 
and Palestinians living side-by-side in peace. The road 
map specifies a process of political reform for the 
Palestinians that is understood to entail nudging or 
pushing Arafat aside in favor of new leadership. In 
practice, this proposal foresees an end to the conflict 
on the basis of Israeli withdrawal from most of the ter- 
ritory that it has occupied since 1967. For the Pales- 
tinians, the road map leads to a state in three years. 

The plan presumes an early end to the violence that 
has claimed 2,400 lives on both sides, but it is doubt- 
ful that the Israelis or the Palestinians are capable of 
stopping the killing on therr own. To demand an end to 
violence as a precondition for diplomatic progress puts 
extremists in the driver’ seat. Unless the United States 
1s prepared to adopt a much more determined diplo- 
matic stance, the road map remams a doubtful guide to 
ending the conflict. Anti-American sentiments already 
have been unleashed, and the conflict foments hostil- 
ity that plays into the hands of America’s enemies. 

Of course, the neoconservatives assert that the 
United States will find the Middle East considerably 
more pliant following a military triumph in Iraq. If war 
does come, much turns on the duration of the fighting 
and the cost in American and Iraqi lives and treasure. It 
would certainly be ill advised to presume that Ameri- 
can efforts to placate Muslim public opinion with slo- 
gans'in lieu of senous movement on the region’ signal 
conflict will fool any more people in 2003 than in 
2002. No matter who rules in Baghdad, George Bush 
will have to decide between the role of statesman and 
politician in Arab-Israeli peacemaking. E 


“Iraq had a violent and unstable political culture before Saddam, and a stabili- 
ty bolstered by repression, fear, and wealth under Saddam. Could history 


repeat itself in Iraq? Could the country produce another Saddam-like figure by 
replicating the conditions and circumstances that propelled him to power?” 





Iraq Before and After Saddam 


JUDITH S. YAPHE 


onsider Iraq under the rule of Saddam Hus- 
sein. It is a country that once profited from 
its great oil wealth and talented, skilled, and 
well-educated people, but is now devastated by 
years of war and economic sanctions. It is a coun- 
try that once was self-sufficient in agriculture and 
proud of its modern health and education systems, 
but is now unable to school its children or treat all 
its sick. It once had a Western-looking, secular out- 
look, with 22 universities that trained scientists, 
engineers, doctors, and scholars, but now can 
barely keep its schools open more than four hours 
a day. It was the capital of the Arab-Islamic empire 
during the Golden Age of the Abbasids, when Arab 
culture, science, medicine, literature, mathematics, 
and philosophy flourished from the eighth to the 
thirteenth century. Today members of the country’s 
impoverished middle class sell their books for bread 
while watching a new class of the instantly rich 
enjoy wealth bestowed by corruption and greed and 
the very sanctions meant to topple them. Iraq could 
have been a model for the more equitable distribu- 
tion of resources to its people in a region known for 
its profligate spending; instead, it became a model 
for a republic of fear, a mukhabarat (police) state 
where knowledge is a dangerous commodity and 
politics is defined by the cult of personality. 
Now consider Iraq’ ruler, Saddam Hussein. He 
has been accused of many things. He has been 
called a thug, a genocidal killer, a repressor of his 
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people, the ultimate in evil. Saddam believes he is 
the light of the Arabs, the sword of Islam, the 
shaykh of shaykhs, the father of Iraq, the comman- 
der of the faithful. He is a hero to the Arab street, 
the generous benefactor of the poor and the 
oppressed, the only Arab leader to stand up to the 
West and the United States and survive. He is Ham- 
murabi and Salah al-Din, the hero of al-Qadisiyyah 
and of the Mother of All Battles.1 

And he is popular. Unlike most candidates for 
reelection in democratic republics, he improved his 
1995 electoral victory in which he took 99.96 per- 
cent of the vote to 100 percent in 2002, a feat no 
American president has accomplished. What Sad- 
dam has not been called is a leader with a world- 
view. Yet he does have one, which sees Iraq as the 
center and savior of the Arab world and views 
everyone else with deep suspicion. It is that vision 
that has made him such a frightening figure— 
demonic to most, evil genius to some, hero to a few. 

Many qualities are ascribed to Saddam, ranging 
from ruthless, evil, and cunning to pragmatic, risk 
taking, and decisive. He deplores corruption and yet 
is surrounded by it. He envisions country and party 
as superseding ethnic and religious ties but, in the 
end, the only loyalty is that due Saddam. That he is 
clever, manipulative, and daring there is no ques- 
tion. He is a complex figure whose life and behav- 
ior have been shaped by history, by tribal culture 
and tradition, by family values, and by a driving 
ambition to lead, control, and shape Iraq and Arab 
destiny. In any individual, this would be a potent 
drink. In Saddam it became a deadly mix. 

The key question, however, is not simply how 
Saddam has stayed in power or made Iraq in his 
image. Rather, it is important to distinguish what 
elements of Iraqi and Arab culture shaped Saddam 
and to think about what that may mean for Iraq 
after Saddam. Iraq had a violent and unstable polit- 
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ical culture before Saddam, and a stability bolstered 
by repression, fear, and wealth under Saddam. Could 
history repeat itself in Iraq? Could the country pro- 
duce another Saddam-like figure by replicating the 
conditions and circumstances that propelled him to 
power? What historical factors shaped Saddam's 
thinking—and could shape his successors as well? 


CREATING SADDAM . . . 

In the three decades he has ruled Iraq, through 
revolutions, abortive coups, wars, and UN-imposed 
sanctions intended to deny him absolute authonty 
over all Iraq, Saddam has survived by using two 
“tools”: the cult of personality and the art of rein- 
venting himself and Iraq. 

Saddam Hussein is the product of a dysfunctional 
family in a small village and a society dominated by 
tribalism and a patriarchal culture. He reflects the 
tribal characteristics of honor, manliness, and loyalty 
to family, clan, and tribe. He has used these qualities 
to win loyalty to himself as the republican shaykh, 
the essential Iraqi. But he also uses these tribal char- 
acteristics to rule as tribal godfather, the dispenser of 
wisdom, justice, wealth, and punishment. 

If Saddam did not invent the violence and oppres- 
sion common in his republic of fear, he did refine 
the methodology, increasing in scope and quality the 
practices of violence and terror. In the more than 30 
years he has ruled Iraq, Saddam has winnowed out 
all rivals for power, influence, and authority—from 
the political theoreticians and military members of 
the ruling coalition to any prominent figure with the 
potential to attract admirers or establish an alterna- 
tive power base in the party, the military, or the state. 
Senior military officers and party officials were 
gunned down in Iraq and in foreign countries or 
sent into exile as the ambassador to Moscow or a 
country in Scandmavia. Bigger prisons were built to 
accommodate larger numbers of political prisoners 
while Jews and communists were hanged from 
lampposts ın Liberation Square to remind Iraqis of 
the dangers of dual loyalties or nationalities. 

Saddam began his own political career with an 
assassination attempt in October 1959 on Iraq's 
leader, Abd al-Karim Qassim. He played the role of 
security thug and enforcer from the time he joined 
the nascent Baath Party in the early 1950s through 
the 1960s, when as chief of the party’s underground 





2Founded in Syria ın the 1940s, the Arab Baath (Renais- 
sance) Party had a secular outlook based on a theory of Arab 
unity and nationalsm and a vague mix of economic and 
social justice. The Iraq branch was established in 1951 by a 


young Shia engineer from Nastrryya. 


apparat, he worked behind the scenes to help bring 
his kinsman, Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, and the mili- 
tary wing of the Baath Party to power.? Saddam 
himself came to power under the leadership of 
Bakr, who was secretary general of the party and 
head of the Revolutionary Command Council. Sad- 
dam's loyalty to Bakr was rewarded in 1969 when 
Bakr named him vice president and security chief, 
making Saddam the second most powerful force in 
Iraq. By 1973 he overshadowed his mentor. In 1979 
Saddam removed Bakr, along with many senior 
party members and military officers, many of whom 
had helped bring him to power. 

Saddam is not an ideologue or a theoretician. He 
acts on instinct and will. If he has any political phi- 
losophy, it is wrapped around a mix of Arabist and 
nationalist themes, including the Iraq First Move- 
ment, which was a mixture of nationalism, Arabism, 
and anticolonialist/anti-British sentiment; pan- 
Arabism as preached by Egyptian President Gamal 
Abdel-Nasser and as practiced by personal rival Hafiz 
al-Assad, who ruled Syria until his death in June 
2000; and the Baath Party’s slogans of secularism, 
pan-Arabism, and economic and social justice. In 
Saddam's hands, these became distorted by his vision 
of Iraq’s primacy, Islamic and tribal values, and his 
special role in the party and the state. Baathist goals 
became entwined with other Saddam inventions— 
his new version of Iraqi nationalism and the concept 
of the “new Iraqi man” (and woman). Arab or Kurd, 
Sunni or Shia, communist or monarchist, Saddam 
aimed to fashion a supernationalism tailored to fit 
his aspiration to unite all in what was essentially a 
pan-Sunni Arabism. 


... AND REINVENTING IRAQ 

In the decade between the 1958 revolution, 
which ended the monarchy, and the July 30, 1968 
coup, which brought the Baath Party to power, Iraq 
experienced four successful coups and a dozen 
abortive ones. To Saddam and others in the new 
regime, the lessons of that period showed that power 
based solely on the military, party bureaucrats, or 
government civil servants would not succeed. (In its 
early years, the party had members who were mili- 
tary officers, and party functionaries held high posi- 
tions in the government and security services.) 

In 1979 all this changed. Films of the unprece- 
dented party congress called into session that sum- 
mer show Saddam, resplendent in a tailored suit 
with a Cuban cigar, weeping as close associates, 
party members, government officials, and military 
officers are accused of crimes against the state— 


including plotting a coup with Syria. They arise, 
confess their sins, and are led out to be shot by 
brother party members, government officials, and 
military officers. Saddam announces that the aging 
president, Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, who is retiring 
because of ill health, has asked him to become pres- 
ident. The show is over. 

Once openly and clearly in power, Saddam aban- 
doned all pretense of honoring Baathist theory, pan- 
Arab sympathies, or the new and noble Iraqi 
personae he had created. Instead, Saddam began a 
series of reinventions intended to keep him in 
power and Iraq in confusion. 

In his first reinvention, Saddam created a new 
Baath Party purged of its intellectuals, leftists, and 
military heroes. Unlike the original urban-based 
members who joined the Baath Party in the 1950s 
and 1960s, Bakr, Saddam, and the new Baathist elite 
that controlled the party after the 1968 coup came 
almost entirely from provincial, semi-bedouin small 
towns and villages where tribal and family loyalties 
were and still are strongest. They formed a new kind 
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bodyguard units, intelligence and security units in 
the military and the party, the Baghdad garrison, and 
the Defense Ministry. They replaced non-Tikritis, 
non-Baathist military leaders, and party ideologues 
of dubious loyalty. 

The next reinvention was evident by the early 
1980s. Close family members were given senior 
posts, including Saddam's half-brothers—Barzan, 
Sibawi, and Watban—and his al-Majid cousins from 
his father’s family. By the mid- to late 1980s, mem- 
bers of Saddam's family and tribe dominated all 
areas critical to Saddam's power.3 And by the early 
1990s, Saddam's family policy had brought in sons 
Qusay and Uday. Qusay today controls the intelli- 
gence and security forces, including the Special 
Republican Guards, and many Iraqis believe Sad- 
dam has chosen him as his successor. 

The tribes were Saddam’ final reinvention. In the 
1970s, Saddam seemed to spurn all things tribal as 
reactionary and irrelevant to a modern Westward- 
looking Iraq. In 1976 he banned the use of tribal 
names—al-Tikriti, al-Dulaymi, al-Duri, for exam- 


of party loyalist who owed ple—mostly to mask the 
his education, position, number of clan and family 
and wealth to his standing © One outcome seems certain. Most Iraqis members in government 
in the party apparat and will probably abandon Saddam quickly but also to demonstrate the 
proven loyalty to Saddam. hen they see a more cosmopolitan culture 

At the same time, Sad- wee y ee he was creating. Saddam, 
dam began mobilizing clan however, also established a 


and family networks into the military and security 
services, giving them control of the institutions of 
coercion, violence, and terror. Members of Saddam's 
tribe (the Albu Nasir) and clan (the Bayjat) were 
given preference in joining the sensitive security 
units—as bodyguards to the inner circle of the 
regime and to Saddam and his family, and as protec- 
tors of special sites and programs (such as those for 
development of weapons of mass destruction). Tribes 
closely related to Saddam's clan—the Dulaym, Dur, 
Jabbur, and Ubayd—were recruited for the Republi- 
can Guards, the Special Republican Guards, the 








3Half-brother Barzan was intelligence minister and chief 
thug for several after the revolution, a position 
later held by his other -brothers, Sibawi and Watban. 
Cousins Adnan Khayrallah Talfah and Al Hasan al-Majid 
(known as “Chemical Ah” for his use of chemical ns 
10 the Kurdish repression of 1988) each served as detense 
minister. Cousins Hussein and Saddam Kamil and Ali Hasan 
al-Majid would run the first circle of protection around Sad- 
dam, including intelligence, security, and the all-important 
of Industry and Mil Industrializaton (MIMI). 
Until his defection in 1995, 5 cousin and son-in-law 
Hussein Kamil headed MIMI, which was responsible for 
developing programs for weapons of mass destruction. 


Committee of the Tribes to work among tribes in 
Iraq’ Sunni Arab region while he became the patri- 
arch, the dispenser of power, and the source of all 
influence in the party, the tribe, and the state. He 
returned authority to traditional tribal chiefs and 
leaders, especially outside the large cities and in the 
more isolated south and west in the mid-1990s, 
when internal law and order collapsed and threat- 
ened his control 

Saddam's political philosophy was probably best 
expressed in a speech he gave in summer 2000, 
commemorating the end of the Iraq-Iran War. He 
criticized “those rulers and kings who have sold out 
their souls and appointed [the occupying foreigner] 
to rule over everything that is dear and precious in 
the values and wealth of their people.” Saddam 
warned Iraqis “not to provoke a snake before you 
make up your mind and muster up the ability to cut 
off its head,” and in vintage Saddam style told Iraqis, 
“Do not give your enemy any chance to get the 
upper hand of you. .. . Do not exaggerate a promise 
you cannot fulfill or a threat your ability cannot sup- 
port. . . . Keep your eyes on your enemy. Be ahead of 
him but do not let him be far behind your back.” 
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WAITING IN THE WINGS 

As the United States prepares for a military con- 
frontation with Iraq, several questions emerge regard- 
ing a successor to Saddam. Will it—indeed should 
it—be a strongman, a proven leader who represents 
the same power base, background, and interests that 
were Saddam’ and therefore could keep the countrys 
diverse religious, ethnic, and tribal groups under cen- 
tral control? Or should it be a coalition comprised 
proportionally of the elements that make up Iraq, 
regardless of its political views or acceptability to 
Iraqis? Is a coalition of the exiles and the “stay at 
homes” possible in a country that has never tolerated 
coalitions? Should the United States look for a Sunni 
Arab general from Tikrit, because only the center and 
the military can replace Saddam? Or should it avoid 
a general, because any regime survivor 1s as guilty of 
war crimes, repression, and terror as was Saddam? 
Some argue that Iraqis are incapable of self-rule, that 
they need a strongman, someone like Saddam, if the 
country is to stay unified and if the Shia—tools of 
Iran—and the Kurds—always quarrelsome—are to 
be kept in line.+ Others see Iraqis as the region's fore- 
most democrats, and the new Iraq as a model of 
democratic emulation for the region. This “choice” 
will be more difficult and more important for the 
United States, Iraq, and its neighbors than the immi- 
nent military attack. 

It is umpossible to gauge the views of Iraqis 
inside Iraq. They probably ask, What opposition? 
The exiles sitting in London, Paris, Amman? Not 
one of them has been in Iraq in 20 years or more 
and, except for Ahmad Chalabi, head of the Lraqi 
National Congress (INC), no one knows their 
names. Who are Saddam's opponents? They repre- 
sent the complex mix that is Iraq: Sunnis and Shias, 
generals and clerics, people who are religious or 
secular, Arabs who are tribal and Arabs who are not, 
Kurds who are Sunnis or Shia or maybe even Jews, 
Turkmen and Assyrians—even a cousin of the king 
who was murdered in 1958. Where are they? The 
cities mentioned previously, and Damascus when 
permitted; where they are not is Baghdad. As vocif- 
erous as they are, virtually all the failed coup 
attempts reported over the past 11 years were led 





4Shia Arabs comprise approximately 60 percent of Iraq's 
population of 23 million, Kurds 20 percent, and Arab Sun- 
nis—Saddam'’s main support grou 17 percent. The 
Kurds are predommantly Sunni with a small number of Shia. 

5Operation Northern Watch—onginally Operation Provide 
Comfort—was created m 1991 to monitor any threatening 
Iraq mihtary moves Iraq 1s forbidden to enter the no-fly, no- 
drive zone, which includes the area north of the 36th parallel 


by prominent tribal leaders and senior military offi- 
cers from important tribes and families like the 
Jaburis and Dulaymis. Not clear is their motivation: 
was it because a general was sent home dead or 
because of property stolen by Saddam's greedy son, 
Uday, or Uday's womanizing? 

While many of the estimated 3 million Iraqis liv- 
ing in exile support efforts to remove Saddam, they 
refuse to coalesce under the banner of the INC. Eval- 
uating activist dissidents’ claims of connections to 
or supporters in Iraq is impossible. Indeed, with the 
exception of a small number of representatives of 
well-known traditional families, few are known or 
respected in Iraq. United States efforts to reinvigo- 
rate the exiled opponents to Saddam have met with 
mixed results. Recriminations over past “betray- 
als”—from the Kurdish parties, the Shia who 
rebelled in 1991, and the Inc—have masked the 
inability of the groups to work together. 

Saddam's opponents share three characteristics. 
First, all promise democratic, transparent, account- 
able, inclusive governance based on a broad coali- 
tion of the ethnic, political, and sectarian elements 
that comprise Iraq. The largest group is the INC, 
which represented Sunni, Shia, and Kurdish factions 
from its inception in 1992 through 1996. (In 1996, 
Kurdish Democratic Party leader Masud Barzani 
invited Baghdad to enter the forbidden zone of 
northern Iraq to help him suppress his Kurdish 
rival, Jalal Talabani. Saddam responded by entering 
Irbil, the Kurds’ capital, and sweeping up members 
of the mc and other dissident factions.) Iraqi 
National Congress members are having difficulty 
agreeing with other oppositionists on electing a gov- 
erning council, writing a constitution, defining cit- 
izenship and federalism, determining the basis for 
representation, and most important, whether they 
should declare themselves a government in exile, 
and deciding who would lead that government. 

The Kurds, centered in the three northern gov- 
ernates protected by Operation Northern Watch, 
are represented by two major factions: the Masud 
Barzani~—led Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP) and 
the Jalal Talabani-led Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
(PUK).5 The majority of the population that is Shia 
is partly represented by the Iran-based Supreme 
Council for the Islamic Revolution in Iraq (sciRI). 
The small Turkmen, Assyrian, and Christian com- 
munities—less than 10 percent of the population of 
Iraq—are present uncomfortably in the broader 
Kurdish movement. The Iraqi National Accord, led 
by Shiite Ayad Alawi, a former general and a Baath 
Party refugee, along with other once-prominent 


military and political defectors, will demand their 
share of the pie as well. 

Second, Saddam's opponents in exile are divided 
by leadership rivalries, disagreements over tactics, 
and fears that their groups are or will be penetrated 
by Saddam. They disagree over who personally 
should lead, tactics to be adopted, and acceptance 
of aid from foreign powers. Some are uncomfortable 
with American support, others welcome it. Some 
fear repercussions or retribution from Baghdad, oth- 
ers fear civil war and chaos if Saddam's regime col- 
lapses. Some see no credible alternative to Saddam 
or his generals. And some fear that one day, when 
Saddam's supporters become exiles, outside oppo- 
sition could be used against them, should they come 
to power in Baghdad. A few call for a return to the 
good old days of prerevolutionary Iraq and seek rule 
by a council of elders. Sharif Ali, a cousin of the last 
king, Faysal II, heads the Constitutional Monarchist 
Party and is convinced that Iraqis would choose this 
path if only they were given the choice. 

Finally, Saddams opponents agree on a few basic 
theories and little else. Most concur that when 
change comes, it will be sudden and it will come 
from within Iraq. They want the West—and espe- 
clally the United States—to guarantee protection if 
they are to defy Saddam. Kurdish leaders want addi- 
tional security assurances for the north while Shia 
leaders call on the United States to draw a red line 
in the south against Iraqi repression and military 
activity similar to the one drawn in Kurdistan. 
Some want sanctions ended now, while others insist 
they remain in effect. The exiles claim to have sup- 
port from Iraq's neighbors and say Iran is a helpful 
influence, but none of Iraq’s Arab neighbors wants 
to openly embrace opponents of Saddam, and 
Tehran is careful to keep a discreet distance 
between it and SCRI operations. 

Iraq’ “minority” populations—the Kurds and the 
Shia—have conflicting aspirations that could seri- 
ously impact on a post-Saddam government. Iraq's 
Kurds are represented in the opposition by the tradi- 
tional PUK and KDP organizations and by some small 
Islamist factions. Their leaders say they want feder- 
alism, which they define as voluntary self-rule within 
a federal state in which they—and not the central 
government in Baghdad—determine the rights and 





6The shrine cities are especially sacred to Shias from 
and Iran and the Sunnis as well. They contain the tombs o 
Muhammed’ son-in-law and successor, Ali, his son Huseyn, 
and many of the religious and political leaders central to 
Islam. They are also centers of Shia religious education, law, 


and pilgrimage. 
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obligations of citizenship. They demand Kirkuk as 
their capital, even though it lies outside thetr current 
jurisdiction and is also claimed by Turkmen and 
Arabs. Will they fight with United States forces or 
attack Kirkuk? For the moment, they are trying to 
preserve what they have without provoking Saddam 
or antagonizing the United States. Who do the Kurds 
trust? Who can they trust? No one. 

Iraq’ Shia are not a monolithic community. They 
can be divided into three groups: secular city types; 
rural, tribal, and religious elements; and clerics in 
the shrine cities of Najaf and Karbala and the Kaz- 
imiyah section of Baghdad with a veneer of Persian 
culture and history of religious clerical scholarship 
and political dissent.6 Those living in the southern 
and more rural areas tend to be more tribal and 
religious-oriented than their urban counterparts. 
Both identify themselves as Arab and Iraqi and 
remained loyal to the state of Iraq in the eight-year 
war with Shia Iran. Some groups have been boosted 
by Saddam's neotribal policies of the 1990s. Many 
oppose the presence and positions of the scm, led by 
Ayatollah Muhammad Baqr al-Hakim from his safe 
haven in Iran. Within the Shia mosques are almost 
certainly extensive networks connected to exiles in 
Iran and elsewhere. Hakim acknowledges publicly 
that Iraq is not Iran, and the conditions supporting 
clerical rule (vilayat-i faqih) in Iran are inappropriate 
for Iraq. Hakim and his followers, however, are 
steeped in an activist religious-political tradition and 
most likely are wedded to the ultimate establishment 
of an Islamic republic in Iraq. Flashpoints for all the 
Shia would be the declaration of a Kurdish state, its 
seizure of Kirkuk and its oilfields, and a prolonged 
American military presence in Iraq. 


AFTER SADDAM, WHAT? 

The United States will face a critical political deci- 
sion before the military battle for Iraq is over—to 
whom should the United States turn over power, 
authority, and responsibility? The Iraqi opposition 
in exile, led by the mc and Ahmad Chalabi, will 
assume that it deserves the spoils of war; members 
of that opposition may be present with United States 
units as they move into Iraq. The Iraqi National 
Accord, led by a former general and a Baath Party 
refugee, and other once-prominent military and 
political defectors will demand their share of the pie 
as well. All will sing a democratic tune, although 
their own behavior in opposition activities abroad 
has been self-serving, autocratic, and high-handed. 

But a dilemma could surface. Elements in the mil- 
itary, the Baath Party, Saddam’s inner circle, or a 
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trusted tribal leader could decide just before or after 
the United States attacks Iraq to do the unthinkable 
but long hoped for: eliminating Saddam. His sons and 
cousins who dominate the security and intelligence 
apparat would be gone as well. In return for this “act 
of courage,” the general or prominent political or 
tribal leader would expect a great reward—power. 
Would he agree to rule with the exiled opposition? Or, 
more likely, would he turn to his family, friends, and 
tribal-political allies to receive the prize that is Iraq? 

One outcome seems certain. Most Iraqis will 
probably abandon Saddam quickly when they see 
war coming. They are likely to hide at home or 
some protected location and stay put until the bat- 
tles are over and the victor certain and secure. Only 
a willingness to assume great risk would lead most 
“average” Iraqis to come forward and join with the 
United States before it is clear that Saddam and sons 
are gone. It will be easier, perhaps, for midlevel mil- 
itary and government bureaucrats if they believe 
they do not risk arrest as war criminals. 

Who will Iraqis trust? Chalabi, the INc, and other 
prominent defectors are known quantities and 


extremely unpopular inside Iraq. Those who have 
fled a country—even Saddam's Iraq—tend to be 
condemned by those who have stayed. If a general 
or political leader is given power, then Iraqis are 
likely to wonder what has changed in their gover- 
nance and what the war was about. Moreover, coali- 
tions have an unlucky history in lraq—none have 
survived long enough to govern, the last being the 
July 1968 coalition that brought the militant 
Baathists to power and that Saddam quickly 
replaced. Given their mistrust and suspicions of 
each other as well as their neighbors, many Iraqis 
may be relieved to have a United States military 
presence (that is, occupation) if only to protect them 
from rapacious potential successors. From our van- 
tage point and given Iraq’ bloody history, it is diffi- 
cult to determine who a likely successor to Saddam 
could be—is there a Vaclav Havel or Hamid Karzai 
for Iraq? Probably not. If history is any guide—and 
it usually is—then Iraq on its own is likely to face a 
protracted period of chronic mstability as coalitions 
and interests compete with each for control. It will 
not be pretty; it could be bloody. | 


“While an Islamist alternative still remains unacceptable to most Palestinians, 
the Islamists, notably Hamas, increasingly have become a. . 


. part of the 


Palestinian political landscape; as such, they will need to be incorporated 
into—not marginalized from—any future political arrangement. Despite its mil- 
itant extremism, the Islamist movement has shown that it can be pragmatic.” 





Hamas and the Transformation(s) 


of Political Islam in Palestine 
SARA ROY 


We tried and failed, but time is on our side. We 

must plant the seeds for an Islamic future in the 
next generation through social change. We must 
alter the mindset and mentality of people through 
an Islamic value system. We must do this through 
example and education. We must do it quietly and 
with persistence.” 

A senior official in Hamas made this comment to 
me in 1999, which described without question the 
thinking of many key figures in the Islamic political 
leadership in Gaza and the West Bank before the start 
of the current uprising. In the five years that pre- 
ceded the recent unrest, the Islamists—particularly 
Hamas, the largest political faction in the Palestinian 
Islamic movement—were clearly undergoing a pro- 
cess of deradicalization and searching for political 
and social accommodation within the status quo of 
Palestinian society.1 There was a pronounced shift in 
emphasis within the movement away from political- 
military action to social-cultural reform; political vio- 
lence was slowly but steadily being abandoned as a 
form of resistance and as a strategy for defeating the 


IÈ over for this generation of Islamic activists. 
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1*Islamic movement” refers not only to that movements 
political sector, in which Hamas predominates, but to its 
social, cultural, and religious sectors that may or may not 
have direct lmks to the political; “Islamist movement” refers 
to the Islamic political sector in Palestine. 


2See Sara , “The Transformation of Islamic NGOs in 
Palestine,” East Report, Spring 2000, in which some 
of the findings described herein were first presented. 
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occupier. This shift, by the admission of the Islamist 
leadership itself, reflected the successful weakening 
by Israel and the Palestinian Authority (PA) of the 
Islamic political sector and the defeat of its military 
wing. The thrust toward the social was not simply a 
return to old forms of social service provision com- 
monly associated with the Islamic movement, but 
included entry into new areas of community and 
development work that pointed to an emerging new 
logic between state and society.2 

The Al Aqsa Intifada, which began in September 
2000 in response to seven years of a “peace” process 
that not only deepened Palestinian dispossession 
and deprivation but strengthened Israel’s occupa- 
tion, reversed the dramatic changes within the 
Islamic movement. The militarization of the upris- 
ing by Fatah, the dominant (secular) nationalist fac- 
tion of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), 
effectively sidelined the role of civil society—includ- 
ing secular and Islamic institutions—in the struggle 
to end Israeli occupation. This contributed to the 
reascendance of the political-military sector as the 
defining and authoritative component within the 
Islamic movement. Israels increasingly brutal and 
continued assault against Palestinian society and the 
Palestinian economy and the deliberate destruction 
of its civic institutions have only strengthened the 
embrace of the military option by Palestinians, 
including the Islamists. Despite this, the social core 
of the Islamic movement remains strong and has 
become an increasingly important part of the Pales- 
tinian social welfare system as unemployment and 
poverty have grown and the pa’ capacity to deliver 
even the most basic services has diminished. 

Relatively little has been written about the main 
political and social transformations in the Islamic 
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movement both before and since the current upris- 
ing.3 While certain key dynamics within the 
movement (engaging in patterns of social accom- 
modation) have remained relatively unchanged, oth- 
ers (the strengthening—and dominance—of the PA, 
and the weakening and silencing of the Islamists) 
are being replaced with altogether new dynamics 
that portend equally damaging consequences for 
Palestinian society and for a political resolution to 
the Palestrnian—Israeli conflict. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ISLAM DURING OSLO 

Hamas—an acronym for the Islamic Resistance 
Movement—was born with the first Palestinian 
uprising or Intifada, which began in December 
1987. The birth of this organization represented the 
Palestinian embodiment of political Islam in the 
Middle East. Hamas’ evolution and influence were 
primarily outgrowths of the first Intifada and the 
ways in which Hamas participated in the uprising: 
through the operations of its military wing, the work 
of its political leadership, and its social activities. 

Hamas’ goals—a nationalist position couched in 
religious discourse—are articulated in Hamas's key 
documents: a charter, political memoranda, and 
communiqués. Some of these documents are unde- 
niably racist and dogmatic, calling for the liberation 
of Palestine from the Mediterranean to the Jordan 
River. Yet, later documentation, particularly since 
the mid-1990s, is less doctrinaire and depicts the 
struggle as a form of resistance to an occupying 
power—as a struggle over land and its usurpation, 
and over how to end the occupation. Recent state- 
ments by key Hamas officials maintain that their 
goals are Israels withdrawal from lands occupied in 
the 1967 war, the end of Israeli occupation, the 
establishment of a Palestinian state, and a solution 
to the refugee issue. According to a senior political 
official, “If these things are implemented, the Pales- 
tinians will be satisfied, and they will be busy for 
more than 20 years building their state.”4 

During the years of the Oslo peace process (from 
September 1993 to September 2000), the political 
and military sectors of the Islamic movement in 
which Hamas predominated were substantively 
weakened by a combination of factors. Most signif- 
icant was the sustained intense pressure—arrests, 
imprisonment, execution—imposed by Israel and 





3This essay will focus only on Hamas, since it is the largest 
and most mfluennal of the peer ae 

4See “Interviews from Gaza,” East Policy, December 
2002, p. 109. 


the pA, which weakened the organization from 
within. In addition, these pressures were imposed 
on Islamic social insttutions, the so-called terror- 
ist infrastructure, which resulted in the closing of 
many charitable societies (although some later 
reopened). Palestinian Authority President Yasir 
Arafat thus did a great deal to promote Israel's pol- 
icy objectives. Not only did he undermine Islamist 
organizations (notably Hamas and Islamic Jihad, 
another prominent Palestinian Islamist faction), he 
weakened Palestinian civil society and the Pales- 
tinian/PLo leadership structure. Supporters of the 
Oslo process termed this “liberalization”—one that 
not only preceded democracy, but precluded it. 

Another critical factor was the Palestinian popu- 
lation itself. As the mass base of support for Hamas, 
it no longer tolerated extremism in any form. The 
economic costs of Hamas’ military operations and 
terrorist attacks became too high in an eroding 
socioeconomic environment, and widespread pop- 
ular opposition to such attacks played an important 
role in ending them. The defection of younger 
Hamas cadres, disillusioned by the failure of their 
leadership to achieve any meaningful political 
change, further contributed to Hamas's decline, as 
did the absence of any alternative political channels 
of expression. Similarly, the Islamic political sector 
was weakened by the pa’s successful co-optation of 
some parts of that sector in newly established 
Islamic parties or groups (for example, the National 
Islamic Salvation Party, the National Movement for 
Change, and the Islamic Struggle Movement) that 
were controlled by the pa. Apparently, no relations 
existed between these groups and Hamas (or the 
Islamic Jihad). Another factor that contributed to 
Hamas’ internal malaise was growing popular alien- 
ation from politics—perhaps especially political 
Islam—in favor of cultural and religious practices. 

Moreover, with the end of the Intifada and the 
initiation of the Oslo peace process, the resistance 
component of the Palestinian struggle—so critical 
to Hamas’ political thinking and action—was 
undermined. This had direct repercussions for 
Hamas's social theory and practice, which were 
largely if not wholly developed and shaped during 
the uprising. For Hamas, social and political action 
are inextricably linked. With the removal of the 
resistance/opposition component from Palestinian 
political imperatives, what role, at least one that 
might be acceptable to most Palestinians, was left 
for Hamas? The resulting problem confronting 
Hamas (and the Islamic movement generally) was 
fundamentally one of survival. 
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In response, there was a steady shift in empha- 
sis, both ideologically and strategically, to the social 
sector of the Islamic movement, which had always 
been a critical component of that movement, pro- 
viding a range of important services and doing so 
effectively. This shift was a search for accommoda- 
tion and consensus within the status quo; it also 
reflected the need for Islamists to adjust to the con- 
ditions of the country in which they lived. Strategi- 
cally, Hamas, and the Islamic movement generally, 
attempted to carve.out public space in which they 
could operate without too much harassment from 
the Israeli or Palestinian authorities, and provide 
much-needed services to an increasingly needy 
population through a well-developed institutional 
infrastructure. In this way the Islamists would 
maintain their popular base of support. 

Did direct ties exist between Islamic political- 
military and social institutions? The debate over 
the answer has been heated since the founding 


In the two- to three-year period before the second 
Intifida, Hamas was no longer prominently or con- 
sistently calling for political or military action against 
the occupation, but was instead shifting its attention 
to social works and the propagation of Islamic val- 
ues and religious practice. According to a key Hamas 
official interviewed at the time, “Increasingly, Hamas 
represents religion and an Islamic way of life, not 
political violence.” Concomitant with this shift 
toward the sociocultural was a shift in certain terms 
and ideas, notably a growing acceptance of civil soci- 
ety as a concept—of a society where Islamic and 
Islamist institutions functioned as part of an inte- 
grated whole with their secular counterparts. 

The definition of the threats facing Palestinian 
society also changed. These threats were no longer 
confined to political or military attacks (by Israel and 
the PA) against Palestinian resources but also 
included cultural aggression against Palestinian val- 
ues, beliefs, and practices. Defeating the occupier 
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them for political 
indoctrination and 
military recruitment. 
While a detailed discussion of these interrelation- 
ships is beyond the scope of this article, they clearly 
were not always as routine and assured as is com- 
monly believed—nor as evil where they did exist. 
Some institutions claimed no political links at all. It 
cannot be denied, however, that the work of Islamic 
social institutions, whether aligned or nonaligned, 
did bolster Hamas’ position during the first Intifada. 
In the final analysis, more important than the exis- 
tence of links was the work of these institutions and 
the services they provided. 

Interestingly, many members of the Islamic 
political leadership did not view the nonaligned 
sector or the growing dominance of the social sec- 
tor as a problem. A senior Hamas official explained 
it this way: “Everyone who is religious is Hamas 
and anyone who teaches Islamic values furthers 
Hamas’ goals.” Thus, the organic interconnection 
between political and social action in Hamas's ide- 
ology meant that the expansion of the social sector 
served the movement's objectives even if social 
institutions were nonaffiliated. Hence, the retreat 
from the political sphere was pragmatic and 
accompanied by a need to rediscover Islam and its 
relevance to society. 


or perhaps displace it altogether. 





system as well as 
political and mili- 
tary power. Hence, 
the struggle was not for power per se but for defin- 
ing new social arrangements and appropriate cultural 
and institutional models that would meet real social 
needs, and do so without violence. The idea was not 
to create an Islamic society but one that was more 
Islamic, as a form of protection against all forms of 
aggression. In so doing, the Islamic movement was 
creating a discourse of empowerment despite the 
retreat of its long-dominant political sector. 

Before Oslo, social action was historically focused 
on religious education through charitable societies, 
mosques, zakat (alms-giving) committees, health 
clinics, relief organizations, orphanages, schools, and 
various clubs. The objective was to teach Islamic val- 
ues and to embody them through practice—that is, 
the provision of social services. Recipients were 
largely the poor and working classes. The Islamists 
gained a reputation for honesty and integrity in the 
way they conducted themselves, especially when 
compared to the PLO. However, and perhaps most 
important, the shift to social services represented 
more than a return to Islamist and Islamic roots in the 
Muslim Brotherhood (the “parent” organization of 
Hamas, which emerged in the West Bank and Gaza in 
the 1970s as a social and cultural movement, abstain- 
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ing from any political or military action against the 
occupation); it was accompanied by entry into seem- 
ingly new areas of social activity or the expansion of 
activity in pre-existing areas that went beyond the tra- 
ditional boundaries of religious education and pros- 
elytizing that had characterized the social work of the 
Muslim Brotherhood. This allowed the Islamists entry 
to, and legitimation by, the existing order, which they 
apparently were seeking, or at least accepted. 

Although social action has a political and revolu- 
tionary purpose in Hamas’ political ideology, Islamic 
social activism, as it was evolving in the Oslo con- 
text, was becoming increasingly incorporated within 
the mainstream (which, of course, was one way the 
ruling authority controlled the Islamic sector, but it 
worked to the advantage of both; by September 2000 
approximately 10 to 40 percent of all social institu- 
tions in the West Bank and Gaza were Islamic, 
according to official and 
private sources). Some of 
the clearest examples of 
this dynamic were in 
education, health, and 
banking. 

In education, Islamic 
kindergartens, reputed 
centers of intense politi- 
cal proselytizing, taught a standard curriculum that 
was approved by the Palestinian Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The same applied to new Islamic schools at 
the elementary (and potentially secondary) school 
level. Interestingly, many but not all Islamic 
schools taught a religious curriculum, which in a 
growing number of cases was also standardized, 
regulated, and approved by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. In fact, the Islamic movement appears to have 
strengthened its presence in the education sector. 
According to the Ministry of Education, 65 percent 
of all Gazan educational institutions below the sec- 
ondary level were Islamic (a percentage that has in 
all likelihood increased). 

Other examples were found in the healthcare 
sector with the emergence of tertiary and highly 
specialized medical care in Islamic facilities. One of 
the most sophisticated hospitals in the West Bank 
and Gaza is in Hebron; it was founded, adminis- 
tered, and fmanced by the Islamic and Islamist lead- 
ership. And a highly respected (by the Palestinian 
medical establishment) rehabilitation and treatment 
center for acute spinal cord injuries is an Islamic 
facility in Gaza. 

Initiatives also were taking place in the economic 
sector with the establishment of an Islamic banking 





As for the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, 
the greatest threat to peace is not extremism— 
Islamic or secular—but the context 
that produces and nurtures it: occupation. 





network. .This included 4 Islamic banks with more 
than 20 branches in the occupied territories, Islamic 
investment houses, and a range of business enter- 
prises. Furthermore, Hamas most likely had no con- 
trol, direct or even indirect, over certain kinds of 
Islamic economic institutions (such as those in bank- 
ing and finance), given its own limited organizational 
structure and the tight regulation of such activities 
by government agencies. In all these cases, Islamic 
institutions were working with and were regulated 
by the appropriate Palestinian ministries and agen- 
cies and in many cases had what appeared to be good 
working relationships with the governmental sector. 

Arguably, these expanded or new areas of Islamic 
social activity represented the normalization, insti- 
tutionalization, and professionalization of the Islamic 
sector in the public curnculum, the system of health- 
care delivery, and banking and finance. At the same 
time, the Islamic sector 
was not advancing a pol- 
icy of isolation but was 
calling for greater accom- 
modation and coopera- 
tion with local, national, 
and international actors, 
including certain corre- 
sponding professional 
institutions in Israel. In one healthcare institution in 
Gaza, which was considered “Hamas” since some 
members of its management team were political sup- 
porters of the organization, the medical director 
proudly described a training program inside Israel to 
which he sent some of his staff. In all likelihood, this 
decision could not have been taken without the con- 
sent of the Islamic political leadership. This position 
advocating greater social (and political?) integration 
with non-Islamic actors, both internal and external, 
appeared widespread among officials in the Islamic 
social sector and was the stated position of some 
members of the political leadership. 

The shift to social action, to new forms of social 
engagement, and to the normalization and institu- 
tionalization of the Islamic and Islamist agendas 
during the Oslo period represented an important 
change within the Islamist movement. Hamas or its 
successors seemed to be slowly moving away from 
the political extreme toward a more centrist posi- 
tion, trying to place itself between the corruption 
of the pa and its donor-linked development projects 
and violent Islamic militants and the impossibilities 
they came to represent. Islamists perhaps were try- 
ing to limit the arbitrary political power of the PA 
not through political or military confrontation, 
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which had failed and was costly, but through mobi- 
lizing people at the sociocultural level and allowing 
the social part of the movement to define, prag- 
matically and nonviolently, the Islamic and Islamist 
agenda for some time to come. Although it was not 
smooth or quick, the transformation from militancy 
to accommodation was taking place. 


POLITICAL ISLAM'S REASCENDANCE 

The start of the second Palestinian Intifada on 
September 28, 2000, coupled with the impact of 
September 11, dramatically changed the environ- 
ment in the West Bank and Gaza.5 Preexisting polit- 
ical arrangements have been severely disrupted, 
economic conditions have deteriorated, and key 
social structures and mediatory institutions have 
weakened. Within this context of desperation and 
hopelessness, the Islamist opposition, notably 
Hamas, has reasserted itself. 

Several political factors have contributed to the 
reascendance of the Islamists. Among the most 
important is the abnegation of any leadership or 
command role by the PA during the uprising, and 
the emergence of a younger generation of more 
militant Fatah cadres who assumed leadership of 
the uprising early on. The resulting militarization 
of the Intifada not only marginalized the role of 
Palestinian civil society, but discredited and 
eclipsed the function of the older generation of 
pa/PLO elites. Fatah, however, has not been able to 
exert control over the PA, the Islamists, or other fac- 
tions, partly because of its own internal divisions. 
The internal political splits within the Palestinian 
national movement and the strengthening of armed 
and cross-factional militias seeking political power 
and an end to occupation through violent con- 
frontation, coupled with the overall militarization 
of the uprising, created the time and space for 
Hamas to rebuild its political-military infrastruc- 
ture and pursue a form of militancy that went 
beyond Fatah’s (which confined operations to the 
occupied territories). By attacking civilian targets 
inside Israel—a strategy subsequently followed by 
Fatah and others—Hamas not only succeeded in 
gaining support from an increasingly desperate 
population, it also undermined the pa—which was 
blamed for the attacks—and the diplomatic initia- 
tives it was pursuing. 





5Some points in this section are raised and discussed in 
greater detail in Mouin Rabbani and Sara Roy, “Palestinian 
Pohtics and September 11th: Critical Changes in Pohcy and 
Structure,” Middle East Policy, December 2002; and Mown 
Rabbani, “The Costs of Chaos in Palestine,” ms., 2002. 


Other factors contributing to the reemergence and 
strengthening of the Islamists include: the internal 
political marginalization of Yasir Arafat and the grow- 
ing international isolation of the Palestinian leader- 
ship, which was later transformed into an explicit 
attempt by Israel and the United States at “regime 
change”; the politico-military campaign against the 
Palestinian Authority, which has resulted in the large- 
scale destruction of its institutional infrastructure— 
including its security forces and leadership/command 
structure—and the immobilization of the PA as a 
political institution and administrative apparatus; the 
absence of a common approach to the conflict and a 
coherent strategy of resistance, which reflect the lack 
of a unifying national liberation movement; the 
growing decentralization of Palestinian politics and 
rising political fragmentation, where central author- 
ity steadily ceded to local control; the implementa- 
tion of (sometimes) conflicting political strategies by 
different factions (the pa’ eroding pohtical/diplomatic 
track, Fatah’ war of attrition, and the Islamists’ larger 
war) that perpetuate organizational chaos politically; 
the acceptance, especially by the United States, of 
Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharons agenda, which 
aims to eliminate the pa and preclude the establish- 
ment of a Palestinian state through continued Israeli 
settlement expansion, land expropriation, and eco- 
nomic dispossession; the failure of the United States 
to pursue seriously a political resolution of the con- 
flict; and the absence of any credible prospect for a 
meaningful political settlement. 

These factors have not only catalyzed the 
Islamist factions and their radicalization, but have 
resulted in a balance of power that could slowly 
shift in their favor. This potential shift is underlined 
by three dynamics: changing popular sentiment, the 
pa/nationalist—Islamist relationship, and Israeli pol- 
icy toward the Islamist opposition. 


The shift in popular sentiment 

Historically, popular support for Hamas and 
other Islamist factions was strongest in the per- 
ceived absence of political progress. During the 
Oslo period, when Palestinians were hopeful of a 
political settlement, support for Hamas—never sub- 
stantial—waned, but when prospects dimmed, as 
they did after the failed Camp David summit in July 
2000, support rose, albeit incrementally. Before the 
Intifada, political despair did not translate into sup- 
port for the Islamists but into losses for the nation- 
alists. After Camp David, for example, Palestinian 
analyst Khalil Shikaki found that support for Arafat 
dropped to 47 percent from its peak of 65 percent 
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in 1996, and support for Fatah declined to 37 per- 
cent after having reached an unprecedented 55 per- 
cent in 1996 (when Palestinian support for the 
peace process reached 80 percent and support for 
violent attacks against Israeli targets dropped to 20 
percent). Almost one year into the current Intifada, 
Arafats popularity plummeted to 33 percent and 
Fatah’s to 29 percent. 

Popular desertion of the secular nationalist forces 
did not translate into support for the Islamists; 
instead, people remained uncommitted (the popu- 
larity of the Islamists rose only from 15 percent in 
1996 to 17 percent in 2000). This changed during 
the Intifada, however, when loyalties began to shift 
to the Islamists in the context of growing desperation 
and political failure. According to Shikaki, by July 
2001 the Islamist factions claimed 27 percent of 
polled support, which represented an 80 percent 
increase from 1996. Furthermore, during this period, 
support for the opposition, both Islamist and nation- 
alist, reached 31 percent, which exceeded that of 
Fatah and its associates at 30 percent. Yet, simulta- 
neously, a December 25, 2001 poll by the Center for 
Policy and Survey Research in Ramallah showed that 
while 61 percent of Palestinians believed that armed 
confrontations with Israel had helped achieve 
national rights where negotiations had failed, 71 per- 
cent supported an immediate return to negotiations 
and 73 percent supported reconciliation with the 
Israelis after the establishment of a Palestinian state 
recognized by Israel. A year later, in the context of 
dramatic economic decline and political disintegra- 
tion, a Bir Zeit University poll revealed that 42 per- 
cent of Palestinians favored an Islamic state, a finding 
that was totally unprecedented. 


Internal dynamics 

With the Intifada, the Palestinian political envi- 
ronment underwent dramatic changes. First was the 
restoration of the resistance component and mili- 
tancy to the Palestinian struggle, embraced by all fac- 
tions, not just the Islamist opposition. Second was 
the attempt by the nationalist forces to accommodate 
the demands of the Islamists for the sake of main- 
taining national unity and an internal political con- 
sensus. Third was the effort by the Islamists to 
normalize ther relationship with the PA, without con- 
ceding to its political conditions. 

For the pA, compromise meant remaining silent on 
calls for international protection, the application of 
the Geneva Conventions, and cooperation with the 
Israeli peace movement, all of which the Islamists 
reject. For the nationalist factions, compromise also 


meant bringing the Islamists mto an institutional 
alliance of sorts to preclude the formation of parallel 
Islamist institutions and strike forces, which hap- 
pened during the first Intifada. For the Islamists, 
compromise was cooperating with the nationalist 
forces in a military campaign against the occupa- 
tion—coordination in the field, but not in politics. 
As such, the Islamists were granted de facto if not de 
jure veto power in political decision-making. The 
establishment early in the Intifada of the National 
and Islamic Forces (NIF)—a broad coalition of 14 
political factions and civic organizations whose 
mandate is coordinating the uprising—was one 
practical expression of this cooperation. Because the 
PA rejects the NIFs supervisory role, the factions 
maintain they are not bound by niF decisions, lim- 
iting the NIFs effectiveness. 

The result has been uneven and tendentious. 
While there have been several examples of cooper- 
ation and coordination—the PA's release of jailed 
Islamic activists, Hamas's support of Arafat during 
the siege of his compound by Israeli forces, and 
cease-fire agreements between Hamas and the PA— 
tensions remain high and conflicts intense. For 
example, in the absence of a common political pro- 
gram (itself the result of Arafat's failure to institu- 
tlonalize a political relationship between the pa and 
the factions and to provide them with a viable 
decision-making role), factions compete and under- 
mine each other, contributing to greater organiza- 
tional chaos within the domestic political 
environment. And while the relationship between 
the PA and the nationalist and Islamist factions is 
complex, defying simplistic notions of strategic 
control or open opposition, the Palestinian Author- 
ity cannot and will not exercise real authority over 
them in the absence of meaningful political 
prospects. Within this maelstrom, Hamas and other 
militant factions conduct suicide-bombing attacks 
in Israeli cities—actions in opposition to official Pa 
policy but for which the pA is held accountable, and 
to which Israel responds with devastating results. 

With the pA weakened by Israeli actions, Hamas 
can weaken it further to the point where a significant 
part of the Hamas leadership now believes it is in a 
position to fill any vacuum created by the destruction 
of the Palestinian Authority—or perhaps displace it 
altogether. While ıt is impossible to predict whether 
this will occur, Hamas’ role clearly is gaining impor- 
tance. In early September 2002, before Israels siege 
of Arafats compound later that month, the United 
States held indirect contacts with senior Hamas offi- 
cials and apparently promised them that, in exchange 
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FILUNG A SOCIAL VACUUM 


THE RENEWED DOMINANCE of the Islamic political and 
military sectors has not eclipsed the importance or 
the role of the social. Given the dire economic con- 
ditions in the West Bank and Gaza—with unem- 
ployment and poverty rates approaching 60 percent 
and 70 percent, respectively—and the eroded 
capacity of the pa to deliver basic social services, 
Islamic social organizations have become an 
increasingly important part of the Palestinian social 
welfare system. As during the Oslo period, they are 
providing services the PA is unable to provide and 
doing so with the tacit, if not explicit, support of 
the authorities. Indeed, the periodic closing of 
Islamic charities and other social institutions for 
political reasons 1s often temporary because with- 
out their services a vacuum would result, which the 
PA 1s Clearly incapable of filling. As such, there 
appears to be no organized pA campaign against 
them. This has further strengthened the institu- 
tionalization and normalization of Islamic organi- 
zations within the Palestinian status quo. 

In what appears to be a new dynamic, Islamic 
institutions, unlike their secular civic counter- 
parts—which are also engaged in activities such 


“I would like to thank Mouin Rabbani, who provided many 
of the details cited in this section. 


for their agreement to become part of a secular, 
democratic unity government in a new Palestinian 
state (a discussion that Hamas was already conduct- 
ing with Fatah, and which no doubt contributed to 
the six-week lull in suicide bombings—a lull during 
which at least 80 Palestinians were killed), the United 
States would pressure Israeli officials to end their pol- 
icy of targeted assassinations and arrests of Hamas 
officials. The American envoy engaged in the “talks” 
explained that while he could not guarantee Israeli 
acceptance, he did indicate that the United States wel- 
comed Hamas’ decision to become a “legitimate part 
of the political process.” The United States clearly 





6Mark Perry, “Israel Offenstve ts US-Hamas Con- 
tacts,” Palestine Report, October 9, i eek te 
eran laren htm>. A senior American diplomat 
indicated that the United States understood that “[t]here 1s a 
difference between Hamas and, say, the Iraman mullahs. The 
one tradition is nationalist and revolutionary, the other is cler- 
ical and religious. We know the difference We know who the 
honest actors are. We don't to hke Hamas tactics, but 
we know there’ a world of difference between what they want 
and what, say, Mullah Omar wants.” 


as human rights, advocacy, and political reform 
that highlight the pa’s deficiencies—do not chal- 
lenge the pa’s work or methods but rather com- 
plement it. While it is difficult to know what, if 
anything, this complementarity means, it does 
suggest the extension, in some form, of the 
Islamists’ search for accommodation that defined 
their relations with the Palestinian Authority 
before the Intifada. This, of course, could change if 
relations between Hamas and the PA deteriorate 
further in the months ahead. 

In contrast to the pA, there has been an interna- 
tional effort since the September 11 attacks on the 
United States to restrict the activities of the Islamic 
social sector based on the belief that they contribute 
to the political appeal and growth of Hamas. How- 
ever, it is unclear whether Islamic social organiza- 
tions in the reoccupied West Bank in particular are 
being closed or dismantled by Israel for the same 
reason, or whether Israel is allowing these institu- 
tions to function as part of a possible strategy of 
eliminating a secular alternative. Another impor- 
tant question concerns internal relations between 
the Islamic social and political sectors. If Hamas 
assumes a greater political role with the pa’s demise, 
what if anything 1s Hamas doing with Islamic insti- 
tutions to prepare for this scenario, and how would 
the role of Islamic organizations change should 
such a scenario be realized?* S. R. 





also endorsed Hamas-Fatah talks. Reportedly, Hamas 
officials were pleased by these signals and by United 
States indications that it would welcome Hamas's 
political participation.6 


Israeli policy and the Islamist opposition 

United States-Hamas contacts—of which Israel 
was fully aware—ended when the Israeli army 
arrested a politically moderate Hamas official in 
Ramallah on September 9, which Hamas interpreted 
as a deliberate attempt by the Sharon government to 
undermine its exchange with the Americans. A few 
days later, Israel launched an attack in Rafah that 
kiled nine Palestinians, including civilians. Pre- 
dictably, a suicide bomber staged an attack on a bus 
in Tel Aviv on September 19, killing six people. This 
was followed by Israels siege of the presidential com- 
pound in Ramallah. Under United States pressure, 
Sharon ordered an end to the operation shortly after. 

Other Hamas-ra cease-fires have been under- 
mined by Israeli attacks. Alex Fishman, the security 
commentator for the nght-of-center Yediot Achronot, 
Israels largest mass-circulation newspaper, detailed 
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in the November 25, 2001 issue of the newspaper 
how the assassination that November of Mahmud 
Abu Hanud, a key Hamas figure, shattered a Hamas 
promise not to carry out suicide bombings inside 
Israel: “Whoever gave the green light to this act of 
liquidation knew full well that he was thereby shat- 
tering in one blow the gentleman’s agreement 
between Hamas and the Palestinian Authority; 
under that agreement, Hamas was to avoid in the 
near future suicide bombings inside the Green Line 
[Israels pre-1967 borders] of the kind perpetrated 
at the Dolphinarium [a discotheque in Tel Aviv]. 

“Such an agreement did exist, even if neither the 
pA nor Hamas would admit it in public. It is a fact 
that, while the security services did accumulate 
repeated warnings of planned Hamas terrorist 
attacks within the Green Line, these did not mate- 
rialize. That cannot be attributed solely to the 
Shabak's [the General Security Services’] impressive 
success in intercepting the suicide bombers and 
their controllers. Rather, the respective leaderships 
of the pa and Hamas came to the understanding that 
it would be better not to play into Israels hands by 
mass attacks on its population centers. 

“This understanding was, however, shattered by 
the assassination the day before yesterday—and 
whoever decided upon the liquidation of Abu 
Hanud knew in advance that that would be the 
price. The subject was extensively discussed both 
by Israel’s military echelon and its political one 
before it was decided to carry out the liquidation.” 

On December 1 and 2 came the Hamas bomb- 
ings in Jerusalem’s Zion Square and of a bus in 
Haifa in which 25 Israelis were killed, many of 
them children. 

In July 2002, with the help of European diplo- 
mats, the Fatah tanzim—as opposed to the pa—and 
Hamas had reached an understanding that all attacks 
inside Israel would stop, and they were preparing to 
issue a formal statement to that effect on July 22.7 
Hamas's spiritual leader, Sheikh Ahmed Yassin, 
announced publicly that Hamas was considering a 
cease-fire if Israel withdrew its troops from recently 
reoccupied Palestinian population centers. Just 90 
minutes before the proclamation was to be 
announced, the Israeli authorities bombed the Gaza 
apartment of Hamas military wing leader Sheikh 
Salah Shehada, killing him and 16 others, including 
11 children. More Hamas suicide bombings in Israel 





7The tanzim 1s an armed militia consisting of Fatah street 
cadre/activists and elements of the PAs Preventative Security 
Force that has undertaken many military operations. 


followed. On November 26, 2002, Israeli helicopters 
targeted and killed the commanders of the military 
wings of Hamas and the Al Aqsa Brigades in the 
Jenin refugee camp. Both factions promised to carry 
out large-scale attacks inside Israel in revenge. 
Suicide bombings are horrific and criminal but 
what do these examples say about the policies of 
the Sharon government? The argument has been 
made that Sharons policies aim to undermine any 
possibility of a political settlement, which would 
involve compromises his government is unwilling 
to make, preferring instead a decisive military vic- 
tory and long-term interim arrangements dictated 
by Israel, no matter the cost. Yet, Israel's policies 
toward the Islamist opposition may have another 
dimension. Some analysts maintain that while 
Hamas leaders are being targeted, Israel is simulta- 
neously pursuing its old strategy of promoting 
Hamas over the secular nationalist factions as a way 
of ensuring the ultimate demise of the pa, and as an 
effort to extinguish Palestinian nationalism once 
and for all. In fact, some allies of Arafat accuse 
Hamas of being in tacit alliance with Israel. In so 
doing, the argument continues, Israel creates a jus- 
tification for maintaining the occupation since it 
will deal with Palestinians only as militant radicals 
and not on the basis of national rights or as a legit- 
imate part of a political process. But then what? 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 

While an Islamist alternative still remains unac- 
ceptable to most Palestinians, the Islamists, notably 
Hamas, increasingly have become a vocal and insti- 
tutionalized part of the Palestinian political landscape; 
as such, they will need to be incorporated into—not 
marginalized from—any future political arrangement. 
Despite its militant extremism, the Islamist movement 
has shown that it can be pragmatic. 

The political transformations of Hamas and the 
Islamic movement generally derive from a combi- 
nation of internal and external factors that have only 
been touched on here. As for the Palestinian—Israeli 
conflict, the greatest threat to peace is not 
extremism—lIslamic or secular—but the context 
that produces and nurtures it: occupation. The fun- 
damental problem among Palestinians is that the 
majority of people have no options, power, or future. 
Radical Islam emerged not because people were 
opposed to political and economic change but 
because they were continuously denied it. Palestini- 
ans are a secular people seeking their political rights 
and national liberation, but this could change if their 
misery deepens and their possibilities end. a 


“In the aftermath of September 11, the United States has no alternative other 


than to begin to shift its role in the Arab world from an enabler of authoritari- 
an rule to a supporter of gradual, but genuine, democratic change.” 





Can the United States Promote Democracy 
in the Middle East? 


AMY HAWTHORNE 


he Arab world’s democracy deficit has 

finally captured Washington’ attention. The 

September 11 attacks put an end to Wash- 
ington’s long-cherished illusion that the shortage of 
democracy in the Middle East was not pressing as 
long as stability was maintained. Now, President 
George W. Bush has described the promotion of 
“freedom” in the Islamic world—assumed to refer 
especially to the Arab world—as a key element of 
national security strategy. 

Despite this high-level interest, the Bush admin- 
istration has yet to formulate a realistic democracy- 
promotion strategy for the Middle East. Ambitious 
plans to replace current regimes with democratic 
successors have been proposed for some leaders the 
United States opposes; elsewhere, a more low-key 
approach seems to be emerging. 

A rapid transformation of internal political con- 
ditions in the Arab world is well beyond the United 
States government’ capacity or inclination. At the 
same time, an overly cautious approach that per- 
petuates the status quo is unlikely to be effective. 
What is needed is a sustained policy of high-level 
engagement with Arab governments, along with 
support for openings that would bolster reformist 
groups, and a willingness to accept that genuine 
political change will be bumpy. Even this modest 
policy would represent a dramatic and difficult 
shift for the United States, especially as regional 
tensions increase. 


THE POLICIES OF THE PAST 

Democracy has never been a goal of United 
States Middle East policy. Successive administra- 
tions have focused on promoting peace between 
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Israel and its Arab neighbors, maintaining access to 
oil supplies, and containing radical movements. As 
long as Arab governments helped achieve these 
goals, the United States was more concerned about 
their stability than about their lack of democracy. 
In fact, stability in this strategically vital region was 
considered so important that the United States 
declined to push for democratic change even in 
“unfriendly” states such as Syria. 

But during the 1990s, the United States began to 
notice political changes occurring in many Middle 
Eastern countries. The late 1980s had seen many 
Arab leaders start to allow multiparty legislative 
elections and greater leeway for nongovernmental 
organizations. These reforms were not intended to 
signal a transition to democracy, but to prolong the 
life of regimes. They aimed to bolster unpopular 
ruling parties (or leaders), improve the environ- 
ment for much-needed economic reforms, and 
dilute the appeal of Islamist groups, which emerged 
as a major political force in the 1990s, challenging 
both Arab governments and United States policy. In 
a decade when the United States actively promoted 
democracy in other parts of the world, Washington 
did not want to appear completely indifferent to 
political reform and human rights in Arab coun- 
tries. Thus the United States supported Arab gov- 
ernments’ cautious reformist moves. It offered 
verbal and diplomatic support to countries such as 
Yemen, Jordan, and Morocco that allowed their cit- 
izens increased political space. 

The United States also funded democracy- 
assistance programs in nine Middle Eastern coun- 
tries and the Palestinian Authority (PA). Between 
1991 and 2001, the United States spent some $250 
million in the region on projects that included 
strengthening parliaments, improving human rights 
monitoring, and training judges. These efforts 
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yielded meager results. Some projects were well 
designed; others were poorly conceived. Their lim- 
ited impact was due mainly to the inhospitable local 
contexts in which they were implemented. But 
these on-the-ground programs were also uncon- 
nected to any higher-level United States efforts to 
encourage democratic change. When Arab govern- 
ments took actions that undermined the stated 
goals of American programs (such as Egypt's enact- 
ment of a restrictive NGO law when the United 
States was spending millions to foster an active civil 
society in the country), the United States often 
remained silent, especially in strategically critical 
places such as Egypt or the pA. And, while the 
United States did raise some human rights issues 
with Arab governments, it did not pursue a mean- 
ingful dialogue to encourage them to take steps 
beyond their initial reforms. 

Indeed, Washington did not want to antagonize 
regimes whose cooperation it needed to keep the 
peace process going and the 
oul flowing. The United States 
hesitated to press for bolder 
reforms out of concern for 
stability and fear of Islamist 
opposition gains. Occasionally, 
some officials would recommend a more proactive 
policy, but were rebuffed by those who argued— 
compellingly—that the undemocratic status quo 
was the best the United States could hope for under 
the circumstances. 


RETHINKING THE APPROACH 

The September 11 attacks jolted the American 
foreign policy establishment out of its complacency 
by providing a terrible example of what the status 
quo could produce. Washington offered various 
explanations for the attacks, for the widespread 
appeal of political Islam, and for anti-American sen- 
timents in the Middle East. Analysts pointed to the 
Arab world’s lack of economic opportunities, to 
inadequate educational systems that fostered mis- 
interpretations of Islam, and to the unpopularity of 
American policies in the region. The Middle East's 
democracy deficit, however, was most often cited as 
a central explanatory factor. Authoritarian rule cre- 
ated an environment in which Al Qaeda and other 
militant groups could draw support. Lack of politi- 
cal freedom thwarted peace, prosperity, and moder- 
nity. Along with its unpopular regional policies 
(which the Bush administration did not wish to 
revise), America’s close ties to undemocratic Arab 
regimes was a source of resentment. 


Democracy has never been a goal 
of United States Middle East policy. 





Thus, while democracy promotion previously had 
been viewed as a pursuit far too idealistic to fit in 
with the hard, pragmatic core American interests in 
the Middle East, soon it was portrayed as essential to 
long-term national security. Undersecretary of State 
for Global Affairs Paula Dobriansky declared in a 
speech before the Heritage Foundation that the 
“advancement of human rights and democracy ... 
[is] the bedrock of our war on terrorism. The viola- 
tion of human rights by repressive regimes provides 
fertile ground for popular discontent . . . cynically 
exploited by terrorist organizations. .. . [A] stable 
government that responds to the legitimate desires of 
its people and respects their rights, shares power... 
is a powerful antidote to extremism.” 

Yet although there is now a greater consensus 
within the Bush administration about the impor- 
tance of Middle East democracy than before 
September 11, no coherent rationale has been set 
forth explaining why the United States should 
advance democracy in the 
region. The United States has 
always had multiple motives 
for engaging in democracy 
promotion around the world, 
but the leading reasons in the 
Middle East seem especially disparate. Some believe 
that September 11 demonstrated the need for the 
United States boldly to remake the Middle East into 
a zone of pro-American democracies, by coercion 
or force if necessary. Others view democracy pro- 
motion as a way to win Arab “hearts and minds” in 
the war against terrorism, and call for public diplo- 
macy programs and democracy aid to this end. 
Another perspective sees undemocratic governance 
as the key problem, and recommends engagement 
with existing governments to promote reform. 





FORMULATING NEW INITIATIVES 

Democracy-promotion plans are still being for- 
mulated. What has emerged so far suggests an awk- 
ward combination of three strands: aggressive calls 
for democracy in certain “unfriendly” regimes, and 
elsewhere, heavy doses of reaching out to civil soci- 
ety and modest diplomatic engagement. 

The boldest initiatives to promote “freedom” tar- 
get Iraq and the pa, reflecting the influence of those 
within the administration who favor a coercive 
approach. The United States has devised grand poli- 
cies of Iraqi and Palestinian “regime change” cou- 
pled with promises of American support for 
democratic successor governments. The United 
States repeatedly cites the “liberation” of the Iraqi 
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people from Saddam Hussein's tyranny as a central 
rationale for a military campaign to disarm Iraq and 
topple the regime. The administration has also 
made a rhetorical commitment to establish a 
“democratic” post-Saddam government, perhaps 
through an American military occupation similar to 
that of postwar Japan. In the case of the pa, Presi- 
dent Bush has declared that a reformed and demo- 
cratic government with “new leaders” is a 
prerequisite for United States support of final sta- 
tus negotiations with Israel and for an independent 
Palestinian state. 

Promoting democracy is not the primary moti- 
vation for either policy. Administration officials 
were pushing for regime change in Iraq long before 
September 11, and the stance toward Arafat mainly 
stems from America’s conclusion that he is unable 
to make peace with Israel. Yet in the wake of 
September 11, in both places the idea of “democ- 
racy” can more easily be presented as an appealing 
by-product of regime change. In addition, new 
leadership in Baghdad and Ramallah is cast as a 
catalyst for the broader regional changes that 
September 11 showed were necessary. As Bush 
himself stated before the United Nations General 
Assembly in September, “The people of Iraq can 
shake off their captivity. They can one day joina... 
democratic Palestine, inspiring reforms through- 
out the Muslim world.” As for democracy promo- 
tion elsewhere in the region, the picture is a much 
less forceful one. 

The administration’ new multimillion-dollar pub- 
lic diplomacy campaign for the Middle East includes 
several initiatives to win Arab hearts and minds and 
to expose Arabs to key elements of United States 
democracy. Through media outreach, the United 
States will showcase “American” values of religious 
tolerance, open debate, and women’s rights. Study 
tours will bring Arabs to the United States to expose 
them to American democratic institutions and prac- 
tices. Fellowships and English-language study pro- 
grams will help Arabs build personal links with 
Americans and provide useful “tools” for the mod- 
ern (democratic) global community. 

The State Department will provide up to $10 mil- 
lion in 2003 for new projects in “civil society and 
the rule of law” across the Arab world (it is seeking 
significantly more funding for future years). These 
funds are to come from the new Middle East Part- 
nership Initiative, which will also provide assistance 
for economic and educational reform. 

The United States has suggested it will favor 
“reformist” Arab governments. “There is already a lot 


under way in terms of reform—places like Bahrain 
and Qatar, and to a certain extent Jordan... . [W]e 
want to be supportive of those,” national security 
adviser Condoleezza Rice noted last September. The 
Bush administration has also taken a few less sup- 
portive steps to indicate its new seriousness of pur- 
pose. In August, the White House announced it 
would not honor an Egyptian request for $130 mil- 
lion in supplemental aid to protest an Egyptian 
security courts July sentencing of prominent 
Egyptian-American democracy activist Saad Eddin 
Ibrahim and his colleagues to prison for fraud and 
defamation. The United States considered the 
charges and the trial unjust. This was the first time 
the United States had linked the provision of aid to 
a human rights case in the Arab world. 


AN INADEQUATE RESPONSE 

Taken together, these disparate strands do not 
represent an adequate response to the regional 
democracy deficit to which September 11 had 
called such dramatic attention. The expectation that 
regime change in Iraq or the Palestinian Authority 
can form the core of a regional democracy-promo- 
tion strategy is misguided. Aside from exacerbating 
regional antagonism, neither is likely to provide a 
shining, inspirational model of democracy any time 
soon. Even if the United States succeeds in toppling 
Saddam Hussein's regime, the development of 
democracy in a post-Saddam Iraq will be an 
extremely arduous undertaking given the condi- 
tions prevailing inside Iraq, the difficulty of impos- 
ing democracy from the outside, and the 
apprehension of neighboring states about a demo- 
cratic Iraqi government. Achieving minimal stabil- 
ity and a new leadership amenable to United States 
interests surely will trump concerns about democ- 
racy in the short and medium terms. As for the PA, 
developments since Bush's June 24 speech calling 
for a new Palestinian leadership show that political 
reforms, a reduced role for Arafat, and a democratic 
structure for a future state—goals that many Pales- 
tinians desire—are impossible to accomplish while 
the conflict with Israel rages and a diplomatic path- 
way is unavailable. Second, pressing for democracy 
only in countries where the United States does not 
like the regime and seems confident it can foster a 
friendly successor government sends a discourag- 
ing message to the rest of the Arab world: “democ- 
racy” is about our choices, not yours. 

As for the rest of the region, it is unclear if 
democracy-promotion plans signal a qualitatively 
new approach, or a continuation of the 1990s 
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efforts, but with more funding and higher-level sup- 
port. These public diplomacy activities, however 
valuable, aim mainly to win over Arab publics by 
promoting a better image of the United States in the 
Arab world. This is different than focused diplo- 
matic initiatives to encourage Arab governments to 
open up and to support reformist forces. Increased 
funding for democracy aid is welcome, but only if 
new programs do not simply rehash previous ini- 
tiatives that were ineffective. 

Further, it remains to be seen if officials will press 
governments on democracy and human rights issues 
in a sustained and comprehensive fashion. The 
administration's August decision on aid to Egypt 
represents an important first step in this direction. 
But it is not clear if the United States will link aid to 
the broader issues of civil society groups in Egypt 
beyond this one case, or if it will raise objections to 
the Egyptian government’ treatment of activists 
who do not have a similar liberal, secularist-oriented 
platform. Across the region, the comfort level with 
undemocratic governments remains high. As one 
senior official remarked recently, “Supporting an 
authoritarian leader who is a modernizer and is will- 
ing to gradually loosen the reins—that essentially 
should be our policy.”! Of course, this was the 
essentially the policy of the 1990s. 

Finally, democracy promotion might again 
become paralyzed over fears about democracy—the 
United States may still be unprepared to contem- 
plate the possible consequences of democratization 
where forces opposed to the United States could be 
the major beneficiaries. In the 1990s, concerns that 
democratic openings would pave the way for 
Islamists to impose their own illiberal rule and to 
pursue anti-American policies led the United States 
to avoid pushing for such openings. Many Ameri- 
can officials are even more wary after September 11. 
Some believe that the attacks illustrated the need to 
eradicate all manifestations of political Islam, from 
Al Qaeda to the Muslim Brotherhood, not to 
increase Islamist influence, which is what has bap- 
pened in Morocco and Bahrain, where reasonably 
free elections have been held recently and Islamist 
candidates have scored impresstve successes. How 
the United States will deal with this issue is unclear, 
but it is likely that the new approach will look 
much like the old. 





1Richard Haass, director of the ent of State’s Pol- 
icy Planning Staff, quoted in Nicholas Lemann, “Order of 
Battle: What the War Against Iraq—and Its Aftermath— 
Might Look Like,” The New Yorker, November 18, 2002. 


OBSTACLES TO DEMOCRACY PROMOTION 

Can the United States really do more? Devising a 
more vigorous yet realistic approach is complicated 
by both the challenge of democracy promotion in 
general and by specific features of the United States 
role in the region. 

First, America’ ability to influence internal polit- 
ical developments in Arab countries is marginal. 
Democratic transitions mainly are driven by com- 
plex internal factors, with outside forces having a 
secondary impact at best. In most Arab countries, 
democracy is not an impossible long-term goal, but 
current political, economic, and regional conditions 
are not auspicious. It would be much easier for the 
United States to intervene in support of popular 
democratic forces that are already mobilized for 
change in their own countries, but these forces do 
not yet exist. 

Compounding the problem, domestic groups 
with a political reform agenda are unlikely to soon 
become American allies in democracy promotion. 
Across the region, Islamists remain the main oppo- 
sition group. But Islamists are not courting United 
States support—indeed, a major part of their plat- 
form is rejection of United States Middle East poli- 
cies. Nor is the United States likely to provide direct 
support to Islamists, since it questions their com- 
mitment to democratic values. The few existing lib- 
eral groups are deeply suspicious of the United 
States for its past support of autocratic regimes, its 
policy of regime overthrow in Iraq, and its per- 
ceived disregard for Palestinian rights. This is not 
to say that no individuals or groups would welcome 
United States support for specific projects, but no 
significant movements view the United States as 
their savior or protector. 

In addition, many Arab countries have pressing 
economic needs. With a considerable number of 
Middle Eastern nations suffering from recessions 
and rising unemployment, some might ask if the 
United States should focus so much on “democ- 
racy” when many Arabs would like help finding a 
job or feeding their families. 

Finally, United States policymakers remain 
deeply ambivalent about whether calling for demo- 
cratic change is truly in America’s interest now. Key 
United States concerns in the Middle East—an 
uninterrupted, cheap oil supply, political change in 
Iraq; an Israeli-Palestinian peace settlement, and, 
more than ever before, help in the war on terror- 
ism—still seem best fulfilled by cooperation with 
reasonably friendly stable regimes rather than with 
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countries experiencing the turmoil and uncertain- 
ties of democratic transformation. 


TOWARD A STRATEGY 

There is no “one size fits all” answer for Middle 
East democracy promotion. The approach must be 
tailored for each country, taking into consideration 
local conditions. The following four basic recom- 
mendations should inform at least the initial stages 
of a serious United States effort, building on much 
of what the administration has already devised for 
beyond Iraq and the pa, but giving it more teeth. 
First, democracy promotion is a very long-term 
effort, requiring a consistent series of steps to 
demonstrate United States sincerity over many 
years. Toward this end, the United States must shift 
from zero-sum thinking—that the only alternatives 
are the status quo or Islamist takeovers—to trying 
to foster a middle zone of democratization before 
the question of national leadership is decided. Call- 
ing for sudden transfers of power would not lead to 
democracy or protect American interests. But nei- 
ther should America endorse cosmetic reforms with 
the idea that they will suppress grievances or satisfy 
yearnings for participation and accountability 
among Arab publics. Every Arab country has a need 
for some systemic political change, and the longer 
that steps toward this goal are deferred, the more 
thorny the problems will become and the more dif- 
ficult their ultimate resolution. 

Interim steps beyond controlled multiparty elec- 
tions include lifting emergency laws, improving 
human rights, allowing greater freedom of speech 
and association, making budgetary processes more 
transparent, allowing new political parties to form, 
and granting greater powers to legislatures. As the 
experience of the 1990s showed, democracy-aid 
programs, however well intended, have little impact 
when the broader environment remains stagnant. 
Further, although economic issues are pressing— 
and the United States must help Arab governments 
address them—these problems often have their 
roots in political distortions, and are unlikely to be 
resolved without attention to the underlying polit- 
ical structure. 

Second, the United States should concentrate its 
initial efforts on governments, recognizing that if 
actual democratization takes root, and if regional 
tensions abate, the United States will have more 
allies within Arab societies. Arab regimes hold most 
of the cards in the game of political reform. To the 
extent the United States has any influence, it is with 
regimes more than with societies. But even this 


influence should not be overestimated; in particu- 
lar, the United States has less leverage with coun- 
tries that supply it with oil and with those on whom 
it depends for access to military facilities and coun- 
terterrorism support. Nevertheless, since most 
friendly Arab governments do care what America 
thinks, the United States must take into account 
Arab governments’ treatment of their citizens when 
determining the closeness of its ties. 

To this end, the United States should issue a 
high-level policy directive that makes engagement 
on human rights, political reform, and democracy 
top priorities. This would empower officials at all 
levels of the bureaucracy to raise these issues with- 
out worrying that they will be left isolated by 
Washington. In countnes where it provides signif- 
icant economic aid, such as Egypt and Jordan, the 
United States should explore the feasibility of link- 
ing aid to political reforms. But it should introduce 
these conditions slowly and deliberately, through 
discussions with each government, rather than 
impose them abruptly. The United States must also 
carefully craft the language it uses to talk to and 
about Arab governments. It should compliment 
those Arab governments that are taking positive 
steps, but resist the tendency to overpraise them, 
as it has in the past. It should speak out, consis- 
tently, when governments—even close friends— 
violate human rights or pursue undemocratic 
policies. These moves will not change any Arab 
regime overnight; indeed, they will antagonize 
some and create a degree of discomfort for the 
United States. But they would add a new calcula- 
tion to Arab governments’ decision making: the 
reaction of the United States. 

Third, democracy-assistance programs must be 
taken more seriously. This means conducting honest 
evaluations to determine what is working and what 
is not, and avoiding programs that are more about 
public relations than real change—and more about 
Washington’ priorities than the region’ needs. It also 
means understanding democracy aid as just one 
aspect of a broader effort, not as a substitute for 
diplomatic action. This is not a call for American offi- 
cials to interfere in program activities; that would be 
extremely counterproductive. In the Arab context 
especially, United States-funded programs must 
remain at an operational arm's length fom Wash- 
ington. But it does mean that the message delivered 
at the highest levels should reinforce the stated goals 
of the activities taking place on the ground. 

Fourth, the United States should embark on the 
long journey of democracy promotion only if it is 
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ready to accept that change is inherent to democra- 
tization, and that change may be painful. If Arab gov- 
ernments open genuine political space, many 
long-suppressed voices will rush to fill the void, 
some friendly to the United States, many not. But 
more tinkering at the edges only helps the real prob- 
lems fester and worsen; specifically, continued repres- 
sion seems mainly to benefit extremists. Islamists are 
now a fact of life in Middle East politics; ignoring this 
is unrealistic. The goal should be to help create con- 
ditions that will not only empower other potential 
reformers, but also encourage the possibility that 
moderate Islamist groups (those that accept demo- 
cratic principles and renounce all violence) could 
commit to long-term democratic competition. This 
is key: a democratic transition in any Arab country 
is certain to involve some kind of pact between mod- 
erate Islamists and moderates inside the regime. 


AN END TO DENIAL 

Taking these steps over the next few years would 
represent a sea change in American policy. It would 
require the United States to accept democratic 
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change as a possibility in the Middle East, some- 
thing it has never seriously contemplated before. It 
would require tolerating new tensions in Ameri- 
can—Arab relations as the United States calls on its 
Arab friends to take difficult political steps. It would 
require patient, senior-level attention and ample 
resources over a period of many years, and in the 
face of many competing policy demands that 
involve Iraq, Israeli—Arab relations, the campaign 
against terror, and unforeseen challenges. It is risky: 
democracy may continue to be an elusive goal for 
the region for many years, despite United States 
efforts. Or, seemingly unshakeable authoritarian 
regimes could. crumble, despite United States 
efforts. The American public, and Congress, must 
be prepared for the challenge. 

Whether Washington will be able or willing to 
undertake such a commitment to real democracy 
promotion is unclear. Yet in the aftermath of 
September 11, the United States has no alternative 
other than to begin to shift its role in the Arab world 
from an enabler of authoritarian rule to a supporter 


of gradual, but genuine, democratic change. | 
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“Egypt after Hosni Mubarak may look much like it looks now: another military 


man in civilian clothing in charge of civilian technocrats mismanaging both the 


economy and the political system.” 





The Struggle for Egypt’s Future 


DENIS J. SULLIVAN 


“Frankly speaking, my becoming president is not 
on the table, it never occurred to me, and is not an 


issue on my father’s mind. All such talk is baseless.” 
—Gamal Mubarak, February 2001 


“Egypt 1s not Syria.” 
—President Hosni Mubarak, April 2001 


is wide speculation in Egypt and among Egypt 
watchers that the country will indeed follow 
Syria’s model of presidential succession, where son 
follows father even without monarchical rule. In 
Syrias case, 34-year-old Bashar al-Assad succeeded 
his father, longtime authoritarian ruler Hafez al- 
Assad, when he died in June 2000. Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein is grooming one of his sons to suc- 
ceed him (Uday, 38, and Qusay, 36, currently are 
rivals for power). And if 39-year-old Gamal Mubarak, 
second son of Hosni Mubarak, becomes Egypt’ next 
president, Egypt will perpetuate this model of an 
Arab “hereditary republic” fumlukiya, as some call 
it—a hybrid of the Arabic words fumhurtya, or 
“republic,” and maliktya, or “monarchy”). We expect 
this of Arab and other monarchies. But Syria, Iraq, 
and Egypt were supposed to be different. These so- 
called radical (albeit nondemocratic) states that 
emerged in the 1950s were seen as bucking the trend 
of conservative rule. Instead, they now perpetuate 
the rule of families, of conservatism (even if under 
the guise of radicalism), and authoritarianism. 
Shortly after Saad Eddin Ibrahim—a professor of 
sociology, a human rights worker, and one of 
Egypt's most vocal democracy advocates—specu- 
lated that Egypt would follow the example of Syria 
(and Iraq), President Mubarak had him and 27 of 
his colleagues arrested in June 2000. Saad Eddin, 
his health deteriorating, spent nearly two years in 


T: Mubaraks’ protests notwithstanding, there 
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Cairo’s Tora prison until his release on appeal last 
month, jailed by a political order that tolerates no 
criticism of the president. 

This strict proscription of any direct criticism of 
the president or his family is just one of many exam- 
ples of how Mubarak prevents freedoms of speech, 
assembly, and association; of how he uses laws to 
thwart all political opposition; of how he keeps Egypt 
wed to an authoritarian system that is far from the 
democracy it pretends to be. Beyond the 64-year-old 
professor who Mubarak is trying to destroy, 
Mubarak’ real target, his primary opposition, is the 
Muslim Brotherhood—the oldest and most popular 
opposition movement in Egypt. But Mubarak also 
has his sights on other “Islamists,” including militant 
groups. An emergency law that effectively suspends 
Egypt’ constitution is in effect. His government and 
the parliament he controls have also established laws 
on a wide array of issues to prevent human rights 
organizations, women’s groups, and other non- 
governmental organizations from organizing, raising 
funds, and providing social welfare services that 
attempt to treat symptoms born of poverty and polit- 
ical exclusion. Alongside these laws is an array of pro- 
cedures and policies that include torture, political 
imprisonment, and the increasing use of military 
courts to expedite convictions of civilians (which 
allows the government to accelerate executions 
of those it seeks to crush and denies the accused 
any recourse to judicial review). And whenever a 
parliamentary election approaches, the Egyptian 
government rounds up scores—and sometimes 
hundreds—of Muslim Brotherhood members who 
are candidates for office. All these methods serve as 
the foundation of an authoritarian system that has 
changed very little since its establishment by Gamal 
Abdel-Nasser in the early 1950s. 

Yet Egypt also has a vibrant civil society and a net- 
work of political institutions that would promote 
democracy if the president would only abide by his 
own pledge to allow democracy to function. Egyp- 
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tian politics thus remains both restricted and promis- 
ing. Ironically, if Gamal Mubarak does succeed his 
father in a nondemocratic fashion, he could be 
Egypts best hope for democracy if he fulfills his own 
father’s promise to promote democracy—a promise 
made 21 years ago when Hosni Mubarak ascended to 
the presidency after the assassination of Anwar Sadat. 

Aside from the important question of who will be 
Egypts next leader, Egyptians also have been wag- 
ing their own “war on terror” for years. But while 
the militant opposition is now largely defeated, or 
pushed underground, the government continues to 
stress how dangerous this movement is. At the same 
time, the United States—led war on terror provides 
Mubarak with adequate cover to continue to crush 
all opposition, militant or otherwise. 


THE HOUSE THAT NASSER BUILT 

Analyzing the prospects for succession, stability, 
and democratization in Egypt must be done in the 
context of history and political culture. Hosni 
Mubarak in 2003 rules a political system estab- 
lished by Gamal Abdel-Nasser, who led the coup 
against King Farouk in 1952, disbanded parliament, 
crippled the Muslim Brotherhood, and established 
one-party rule with the backing of the military. 

When Anwar Sadat, vice president in 1970 at the 
time of Nasser’s death, assumed the presidency, he 
initiated a number of changes. He began by shifting 
Egypt's main alliance away from the Soviet Union 
and toward the United States. He also launched an 
“economic opening” (infitah) toward Western cap- 
ital and technology, improved Egypt's relationship 
with Saudi Arabia, gave greater liberties to the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood as long as the group renounced 
violence, and, in an act of historic significance, 
made peace with Israel. What Sadat did not change 
was the political system he inherited from Nasser 
and passed on to Mubarak. That system begins— 
and ends—with the president. 

Although elected and required to stand for reelec- 
tion, an Egyptian president effectively has a lifeume 
appointment. Egypt’ electoral system is actually no 
different than Syria’s or Iraq's. An Egyptian presi- 
dential candidate is nominated by parliament, which 
is controlled by the president. One name is placed 
before the electorate. And Egyptians, much like Syr- 
ians and Iraqis, get to vote either yes or no—on one 
candidate. Just as Saddam Hussein could claim he 
received 100 percent of the votes in his October 
2002 “reelection,” Hosni Mubarak claimed a 99.96 
percent endorsement in his September 1999 reelec- 
tion bid. Like Saddam, Mubarak bad no opponent. 


Elections aside, Mubarak bases his legitimacy on 
and gains his primary support from the military 
establishment. In 2003 the political role of Egypt's 
450,000-man military is less prominent than in the 
past. But the military remains the backbone of the 
regime. It was last called on to secure the govern- 
ment in 1986, when hundreds of Central Security 
conscripts rioted in Cairo to protest their poor liv- 
ing and working conditions and low pay. There is no 
question the army would act again should an inter- 
nal threat arise—just as it would act against any 
external threat. And it certainly would act against 
militant Islamists should the police fail to thwart any 
action against the regime. The military is also espe- 
cially eager to know with certainty who will succeed 
the 74-year-old Mubarak—indeed, it wants the next 
president to be chosen from its own ranks. 

Beyond the military backbone of the regime, 
the president uses more palatable political insti- 
tutions to create the pretense of support and legit- 
imacy. This begins with a political party and a 
compliant parliament. 


ONE-PARTY “DEMOCRACY” 

Nasser created a one-party system in the 1950s. 
Between 1976 and 1978, Sadat disbanded Nasser’s 
Arab Socialist Union and reorganized it under the 
banner of the National Democratic Party (NDP). He 
also allowed a controlled number of “loyal opposi- 
tion” parties to compete while never allowing any real 
opposition to challenge the supremacy of the ruling 
party. The NDP remains in full control of the bicameral 
parliament and all 26 regional entities known as gov- 
ernorates (which are roughly similar to American 
states). The regulation of party activity is led by the 
“political parties committee,” which is controlled by 
Mubarak and consists of three government ministers 
(interior, justice, and parliamentary affairs) and three 
legal consultants, who are appointed by the president. 

The lower house of parliament, the Magles al- 
Sha’b (People’s Assembly), has 444 elected mem- 
bers plus 10 members appointed by the president. 
The current parliament was elected in 2000 and has 
a five-year mandate. The largest group in the body 
is known as the “independent” NDP members. These 
are people who ran as independents but were NDP 
party stalwarts, calculating they had a better chance 
of electoral success by distancing themselves from 
their party, which is noted for its corruption and 
aging leadership. These 213 “independent” NDP 
members rejoined their colleagues—the 175 candi- 
dates who won their own seats under the NDP ban- 
ner—giving the NDP 388 seats in parliament. 


There are 20 nonaligned independents plus 17 
other MPs (members of parliament) who are affili- 
ated with the Muslim Brotherhood (although 
Egypts party law forbids the Muslim Brotherhood 
to have an official party). Seven MPs are from the 
Wafd (a secular, centrist party), 6 from Tagammu 
(a leftist party), 3 from the Nasserist Party, and 1 is 
a member of the Liberal Party. 

The upper house of parliament—the Shura 
Council—is no more diverse. Of 88 elected seats, 
Mubarak’s ruling Nop has 74. In addition, Mubarak 
is able to appoint another 44 members to the coun- 
cil. At the local level, too, the NDP dominates the 
daily life of Egyptians. In the April 2002 local elec- 
tions across Egypt, the NDP secured 97 percent of 
the seats—45,943 out of 47,346 posts that were 
contested at the village, district, town, city, and gov- 
ernorate levels. 

All this structure and trappings of democracy 
aside, Egypt is an authoritarian system where the 
president is the most powerful person, and depends 
primarily on a military establishment for his security 
in office. Egyptians do not turn out in large numbers 
to participate in elections; the norm for any election is 
8 to 12 percent voter turnout. Egyptian voters know 
their choices are limited (or, in the case of the refer- 
endum on the president, nonexistent) and the elec- 
tions virtually a sham since Mubarak and the army 
` will not allow any party except the NDP to dominate 
politics. Mubarak has been most effective at “divid- 
ing and ruling” the opposition. And the opposition 
parties actually help this process: although they 
preach democracy for the nation, they have internal 
governing structures that are authoritarian, thereby 
perpetuating the old guard and denying young lead- 
ers a chance to join the leadership ranks. Thus, this 
alternative to Mubarak and the NDP does not gener- 
ate much excitement. Opposition leaders are gener- 
ally seen as corrupt and irrelevant to the daily lives of 
most Egyptians. Overall, they are ineffective at orga- 
nizing against the government and its policies. 


POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY AND INSECURITY 

Nasser designated Sadat as his vice president and 
heir apparent. Sadat chose Mubarak. But since Sadats 
assassination in 1981, when then Vice President 
Hosni Mubarak assumed the highest office, Egypt 
has been without a vice president. In the absence of a 
second-in-command, Mubaraks death (or incapaci- 
tation) will throw the question of succession to the 
parliament. Why has Mubarak, in power for over 21 
years, declined to name his intended successor? Is he 


a democrat in disguise, refusing to anoint one single- 
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handedly? The answer is no. If he were such a 
“democrat,” he would have demonstrated his true 
colors over the past 21 years. Mubarak even insisted, 
after his second election to the office in 1987, that he 
would not stand again. He obviously has reneged on 
his self-declared term limit by running twice more 
for the uncontested 6-year terms. 

A more compelling argument as to why 
Mubarak has refused to appoint his successor (that 
is, a vice president) may be his own insecurities in 
power. Mubarak came to office with the assassina- 
tion of a president. There have been an unknown 
number of attempts against him since. There also 
has been very little public enthusiasm for Mubarak 
as president. Naming his successor could lead to 
an immediate diminution in his power since the 
heir apparent might come to be seen as president- 
in-waiting—and perhaps even lead to an internal 
military “discussion” favoring a quick succession. 

If Egyptians’ penchant for jokes is a measure, 
President Mubarak is seen either as a buffoon (at 
worst) or as an ineffective leader who got lucky. 
He was in the right office when Sadat was killed 
and likewise has been lucky enough to avoid a 
number of attempts to deal him the same fate. 
Since surviving a 1995 attempt against him in the 
Ethiopian capital, Addis Ababa, the media has 
gone overboard in trying to build a personality 
cult around Mubarak. 

What began as fawning over the “great leader” 
when he returned to Cairo, alive but shaken in 
1995, has continued as uninterrupted sycophancy 
in Egyptian media coverage. Normal for dictator- 
ships, this is most distasteful for Egyptians, who 
fancy themselves a step above Syria, Iraq, Libya, and 
other such systems. One newspaper issued a “Card 
of Love” on Mubarak’s birthday on May 4, 2000. 
And then, approaching his seventy-third birthday 
in 2001, the state-owned papers went even further. 
Al Ahram published a front-page article on May 3 
entitled “The Great River of Loyalty” that wondered 
“Why do we love him?” “Why do all people love 
him, back him up, rely on him and listen to his 
words of wisdom? Why do we love Mubarak, the 
father of the Egyptian family? We tell him with 
heartfelt affection and hope, happy birthday Presi- 
dent Mubarak. We hope that you will be with us 
every year. With you, we are elevated. With you, we 
can have more determination and enthusiasm. With 
you, our day becomes clear, our night dissipates 
and we are catapulted to fame. ...” 

Love him or not, not all those in the Egyptian gov- 
ernment have been content to wait indefinitely to 
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learn who is next in line. The military especially, as 
the guarantor of stability, has been eager to put this 
question to rest. One person who came closest to 
moving into the role of successor was Field Marshal 
Abd al-Haleem Abu-Ghazala, the charismatic defense 
minister for most of the 1980s. He was well liked by 
Egypts military as well as in American political and 
military circles. Almost certainly because of this, 
Mubarak removed him in 1989. Officially, the 
defense minister was implicated in a scandal dealing 
with the smuggling of materials for ballistic missile 
production; popular views hold that this was a con- 
venient scandal for Mubarak to seize on (create? )— 
perhaps removing the popular military leader 
forestalled Mubarak’s own removal. Indeed, many 
believed Abu-Ghazala had become powerful enough 
to remove Mubarak from office. Mubarak learned 
from what may or may not have been a near coup by 
Abu-Ghazala, and has worked to prevent others from 
gaining the type of popularity, visibility, and power 
that his former defense 
minister achieved. 
And so, when For- 
eign Minister Amr 
Moussa’s popularity 
and visibility increased throughout the late 1990s 
(mainly as a result of his condemnation of Israeli poli- 
cies), it was announced in May 2001 that he would 
be “promoted” from foreign minister (a job he had 
held for 10 years) to secretary general of the Arab 
League. As most people realized, this was hardly a 
promotion—leaving his very visible position as for- 
eign minister, where he succeeded in becoming the 
“second” voice of the Egyptian government, for the 
job of governing the ungovernable Arab League, 
which generally is fraught with divisions and is inef- 
fective on defining an “Arab view” on politics. Thus, 
the prevailing opinion is that he was sidelined to the 
Arab League because, as Samer Shehata, assistant pro- 
fessor of Arab politics at Georgetown University, put 
it, he had “become too popular and . . . the president 
did not like the attention showered on the well-spo- 
ken and dashing minister.” Some say the last straw for 
Mubarak was when Shaaban Abdel-Rahim, an “iron- 
ing boy turned singer,” topped Egypts music charts 
by singing “I love Amr Moussa” (and “J hate Israel”). 
Without grooming a successor, Mubarak has suc- 
ceeded in keeping rivals at bay. Yet, the question is 
increasingly urgent: Who's next? Mubarak is nearly 
75 years old and 1s serving his fourth six-year term. 
He is, by all accounts, healthy (an avid squash 
player) and could live on and serve as president for 
the next 10 years. Still, while he has survived assas- 


Egypt is far from the “democracy” it claims to be. 


sination attempts, accidents.do happen—and so 
“Who will succeed Mubarak?” is an important ques- 
tion to discuss. 

President Mubarak and his son Gamal both claim 
that the Egyptian “constitution is clear” on the issue 
of succession. But while they may be clear on the 
matter, and while Gamal Abdel-Nasser’s and Anwar 
Sadats deaths led to smooth transitions of power 
(because both had appointed their successors by 
naming vice presidents), there is indeed room for 
“mischief” in the succession of the president. Article 
82 of Egypts constitution details the authorization of 
the vice president to assume temporary power if the 
president is incapacitated (again, temporarily): “If on 
account of any temporary obstacle the President of 
the Republic is unable to carry out his functions, he 
shall delegate his powers to a vice president” 
(emphasis added). 

At present, and probably until Mubarak is ready 
to make known his plans for succession, Article 
82 is irrelevant, since 
there is no vice presi; 
dent. And the oft-cited 
Article 84, which most 
people look to for 
guidance on the question of succession, ignores 
whether there is a vice president. Thus, even when 
the post of vice president is filled, the speaker of 
parliament (or “president of the People’s Assem- 
bly”)—who is specifically prohibited from running 
for president—assumes the office of president 
temporarily (up to a maximum of 60 days) and 
works with the People’s Assembly to choose the 
next president. 

Here is where the mischief is possible. Clearly, 
Egypt's constitution does not provide a definitive 
answer on succession. And as long as a vice president 
is not named, many possibilities can emerge— 
including a constitutional putsch from within the 
military, which is, after all, where all of Egypts pres- 
idents have come since 1952. This scenario merely 
requires that a leading military figure place his name 
before parliament and mention the obvious damage 
that could occur to Egypts military morale should 
parliamentary “civilian politicians” reject the mili- 
tary’s clear desire. A similar situation would occur if 
the military threw its support to a civilian candidate, 
such as Amr Moussa. 

But given the apparent nonstop effort to thrust 
Gamal into public life and develop his own cult of 
personality as an “outsider-insider”—a civilian 
reformer with the ultimate wasta (connections)— 
this scenario seems most likely at present. (The 


presidents eldest son, Ala, appears uninterested in 
these political maneuverings.) 


GROOMING GAMAL 

Nearly 40 years old, Gamal Mubarak was edu- 
cated at the American University in Cairo. He spent 
over six years working in London with the Bank of 
America, returned to Egypt, and has become a suc- 
cessful businessman as the executive director of 
MedInvest Associates, a financial advisory firm. His 
father began the slow but deliberate process of 
“injecting” Gamal into powerful positions. Gamal 
became Egypt's spokesman on the Egypt—United 
States Presidents’ Council, which includes a small 
number of Egypt's business elite. In January 2000 
he was appointed a member of the ruling NDP’ gen- 
eral secretariat. By then, speculation was so rife 
about his father’s intentions that Gamal had to 
make the denial of any interest in the presidency 
that is quoted at the beginning of this essay. 

By summer 2002, speculation about Gamal took 
an interesting direction. A sense developed among 
some opposition leaders that the “coronation” of 
Gamal was inevitable—and that might not be such 
a bad thing. Gamal became known as a “broom,” 
sweeping corruption from within the NDP. Three 
scandals involving NDP loyalists in summer 2002 
received very public attention and condemnation; 
one of the fallen leaders of the NDP was a right-hand 
man to the powerful party leader and minister of 
agriculture, Yousef Wali. Gamal was seen as taking 
on the old guard. Some opposition leaders even 
went so far as to praise not only his youth (which is 
a fact) but also his purported ties to civil society 
(which is questionable). Perhaps their support 
comes mainly from the prospect that Gamal’s suc- 
cession would be a stark departure from how Egypts 
presidents have assumed power. Any shift from the 
past practice of naming a president from the ranks 
of the military is not a bad thing, especially for those 
calling for an end to Egypts military-dominated 
political system. Gamal’s potential succession may 
thus receive endorsement from some unlikely quar- 
ters: the opposition groups opposed to his father and 
to the military that supports him. 

But opposition support is not what gets an indi- 
vidual into the presidency. If the security and mil- 
itary establishments are not unified in their support 
for Gamal, his name almost certainly will not 
emerge as a candidate. In the current atmosphere 
in Egyptian politics, with limited political free- 
doms, a rubber-stamp parliament, and a divided 
and ineffective opposition, the military remains the 
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only institution with sufficient power and ability 
to influence the succession process. If it is not to 
be President Gamal, Egypt after Hosni Mubarak 
may look much like it looks now: another military 
man in ctvilian clothing in charge of civilian tech- 
nocrats mismanaging both the economy and the 
political system. 


A HEREDITARY DEMOCRACY? 

Does the United States accept the idea of heredi- 
tary republics in the Arab world? Will the United 
States continue to prefer stability to democratic pro- 
cedure? For Egypt, as for all the Middle East, 
United States policy is geared toward stability for 
friendly Arab regimes; democracy (let alone human 
rights) is a distant afterthought. And Egypt is far 
from the “democracy” it claims to be. Thus, only a 
small number of Egyptians will actually determine 
who will be the next leader of their country. 

American policymakers face an unenviable prob- 
lem on the question of succession—at least if it 
arises in the current atmosphere, where Egypt sees 
the United States as applying pressure on human 
rights (the Saad Eddin case) while uncritically sup- 
porting Israels belligerent prime minister, Ariel 
Sharon, and pushing for war against Iraq. If the 
United States seeks to be proactive, either on 
human rights or even the naming of a vice presi- 
dent, Mubarak will continue to resist a meddlesome 
United States. If the United States tries to send a 
warning, such as who not to appoint, this will back- 
fire as well. Thus, the moment the United States 
asserts its opposition to Gamal as successor may be 
the moment Gamal’s succession is secured. Hosni 
will easily fend off United States pressure—and will 
not be condemned at home for “disobeying” Wash- 
ington’s wishes. In the current atmosphere of dis- 
trust of America’ real intentions in the Middle East, 
Egyptians generally will rally around the one per- 
son the United States seems not to want—and it 
will become a personalized issue rather than a 
structural or policy concern. 

The only real course available to the United 
States is to stay neutral (and silent)—and mean it. 
The only statement on the succession question 
should be one that calls for the Egyptian people to 
have their direct (itself a loaded word) say in who 
will lead them after Mubarak. The United States 
should keep the focus on participatory government, 
which allows for the Egyptian people's voices in the 
election (not selection) of the president. And the 
United States should acknowledge that none of this 
will happen for a long time to come. | 


“In a setting where schoolchildren line the rooftops of Saddam's palaces and - 
jamming devices interfere with guidance mechanisms, [precision weapons] may . l 
prove more seductive than productive. Indeed, they may prove largely unus- 


-able. As the president and his advisers draw up their war plans, they should 
_ maintain a healthy skepticism about the more sensational aspects of the 
promise of precision air power.” - ac 





When War Isn’t Hell: A Cautionary Tale 


STEPHEN WRAGE 


A fter months of stalking, a phone message in 
Yemen is intercepted. Identities are deter- 
ined and plans are overheard. Fifteen-thou- 
sand feet overhead a drone aircraft is maneuvered into 
position above a vehicle. It stays on station, circling 
for as long as 24 hours. Its “pilot,” operating from a 
ground station hundreds of miles away, waits to see 
his targets enter the vehicle, then tracks them by radar 
and camera as they travel a hundred miles east of the 
capital city of Sanaa. Hours later, when the car is alone 
on a remote stretch of open road, the drone’s opera- 
tor releases a Hellfire missile, which delivers 14 
pounds of explosives to the interior of the vehicle. 
Qaed Salim Sinan al-Harethi, who the CIA says 
was behind the attack on the uss Cole in October 
2000, is in the car. Kamal Derwish, a United States 
citizen believed to have been the head of an Al 
Qaeda sleeper cell near Buffalo, New York, is with 
him, along with four other Al Qaeda associates. All 
six are killed, burned beyond recognition. 
This is powerful, Olympian vengeance out of an 
empty sky. Such high-tech weapons are seductive, 
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and Americans are inclined right now to be seduced. 
They need to strike back at terrorists who likewise 
struck out of an empty sky. They want to dispense 
justice as benevolent hegemons, the successors of 
the Romans, but where the Romans “made a desert 
and called it peace,” Americans want to do justice 
the American way, like the “good guy” from the old 
television westerns. As one writer recently put it, the 
“good guy—the one in the white hat—never killed 
the bad guy. He shot the gun out of his hand and 
arrested him. Modern air power may not solve every 
military problem, but thanks to the innovations of 
the last decade, it is the weapon in the U.S. arsenal 
that comes closest to fulfilling that goal.”! 

While this enthusiasm is understandable, it 
needs to be countered with a touch of sobriety. New 
ways of delivering force from the air certainly offer 
policymakers some very good options, but these 
new methods may be too good if the dramatic 
reports from Kosovo and Afghanistan lead Ameri- 
cans to believe that they can keep order and dis- 
pense justice around the world the way Matt Dillon 
did in Dodge—doing only what is right, saving the 
weak from the wicked, shooting almost magically 
straight, and never getting too badly hurt them- 
selves. We instead need to consider carefully under 
what conditions, for what purposes, and in the con- 
text of what strategic assumptions precision-guided 
munitions are likely to—or should—be used in the 
next few years. 


IMMACULATE WAR 

Precision-guided munitions obviously confer 
greatly increased power on the states that possess 
them.2 Military historian Paul Kennedy is impressed 
enough to declare that “nothing has ever existed like 
this disparity of power; nothing. . . . One hears the 


distant rustle of military plans and feasibility stud- 
ies by general staffs across the globe being torn up 
and dropped into the dustbin of history.”3 

Kennedy is correct if he is speaking solely of 
those powers that employ general staffs to draw up 
military plans and that support large military estab- 
lishments to produce feasibility studies. Opponents 
who are less well staffed and equipped and who do 
not have the high-value fixed assets that precision- 
guided munitions are most capable of destroying 
may be less intimidated. The Iraq, Kosovo, and 
Afghanistan campaigns have shown that precision- 
guided munitions are most effective against fixed 
civilian infrastructure targets, less effective against 
opposing military forces, and least effective against 
irregular forces operating without established bases 
and home societies that can be put at risk.4 

Russia is one of those powers with a general staff 
and war plans. To the Russians, precision-guided 
munitions possess two deeply troubling features: 
they are quite useable, and they are largely without 
effective conventional countermeasures. The use of 
precision-guided weapons does not cross any fire- 
break like the one between nuclear and conven- 
tional weapons. Indeed, these weapons are more 
useable than much less accurate and less effective 
conventional weapons since their unintended effects 
can be better controlled. Moreover, they can be 
employed against nuclear facilities in preemptive 
attacks. And they have proved to be largely immune 
to countermeasures, meaning that one must attempt 
to deter rather than defeat their use. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Charles J. Dunlap, Jr., an air force legal officer, 
has noted that “Russian generals fear that, in a gen- 
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Persian Gulf War, the ee ee 
attacks by setting oul fields afire, perhaps hoping the smoke 


would blind the mussiles and protect their troops and vehicles 
as they fled Kuwait. Since then, Saddam Hussein may have 
acquired some weapons of mass destruction—chenncal, bio- 
logical, and perhaps nuclear America’s precision weapons 
apparently have given him, and other leaders who fear they 
may come under the American crosshairs, an additional 
erful incentive to try to achieve mass destructive ty. 
6Lieber produced the famous “General Orders 100” on the 
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Turner Johnson, Just War Tradition and the Restramt of War: 
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eral war, Western nations could employ such ‘smart 
munitions’ to degrade Russian strategic forces with- 
out ever having to go nuclear themselves. Conse- 
quently {a Russian general has noted, his country] 
‘should enjoy the right to consider the first [enemy] 
use of precision weapons as the beginning of unre- 
stricted nuclear war against it.’”5 

America’s adversaries might not be the only ones 
to consider some characteristics of precision 
weapons unsettling. American allies and Americans 
themselves might find reasons to worry about pre- 
cision weapons precisely because they are so excep- 
tionally controllable. Why should weapons of 
near-surgical precision raise concerns? Because they 
may tempt their possessors to try to apply a little 
elective surgery on foreign regimes, forgetting that it 
is not medicine they are practicing, but war. 

During the Civil War, General Henry Halleck, 
President Abraham Lincoln's chief of staff, recom- 
mended a much less surgical sort of weapon. Ina 
letter to Dr. Francis Lieber, Lincolns expert on the 
ethics and laws of war, Halleck warmly praised the 
minié ball.6 This kind of bullet, which was fired 
from a rifle rather than a musket, was more accu- 
rate, traveled farther, and produced larger, more fre- 
quently fatal wounds than the traditional round 
musket ball. 

In contrast to today’s precision weaponry, the 
minié ball dramatically increased casualties and mag- 
nified the horror of war. This, to General Halleck, 
was a virtue, since it made resort to war a more 
extreme and dangerous choice and the continuation 
of a war a more costly and unpopular option. Know- 
ing battles would be terrible, a country did not lightly 
embark on war. Finding war costly, a nation sought 
to end it. By contrast, if future leaders expect the 
wars they start to be as brief, low cost, and low risk 
as the campaigns against Kosovo and Afghanistan, 
they will likely use force too often and too recklessly. 

General Halleck would add that another reason 
a country did not embark on war was that its gov- 
ernment never knew where war would lead. Prus- 
sian General Karl von Clausewitz, author of the 
classic treatise On War, taught that the logic of war 
is to escape attempts to limit it, and the somber wis- 
dom of Clausewitz (who had seen a good deal of 
war) would counsel great skepticism with regard to 
any weapon that its controllers believed could be 
used in a surgical manner. 


A LACK OF REALISM 
One does not have to be Clausewitz to have con- 
cerns about precision warfare. Many realists, who as 
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a group are less averse than most to the exercise of 
military power, express their reservations. For real- 
ists, the guiding principle is that sovereignty ought 
to be respected, but these weapons transgress 
sovereignty with particular ease, stealth, and irre- 
sistibility. Aggression once meant armies crossing 
borders. Now an unseen cruise missile can pro- 
foundly violate sovereignty, and the bar for a 
decisionmaker contemplating such a violation is 
much lower than it was in the days when initiation 
of war required a major, highly visible mobilization. 
Think of how momentous a decision it was for Tsar 
Nicholas I to begin loading his forces on trains and 
moving them to the front in 1914 and compare the 
ease with which President Bill Clinton was able to 
order a brief flurry of air attacks on Afghanistan in 
reprisal for the embassy bombings in Kenya and 
Tanzania in 1998. Former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger would echo Clausewitz and warn that 
violations of sovereignty, especially acts of war, 
bring special risks. The missile attacks on Afghan- 
istan were complete before anyone outside a small 
circle even knew they were being contemplated, 
and although it seemed that the matter then was 
closed, the events of September 11 suggest that acts 
of war have a way of spawning consequences 
impossible to foresee. 

The ability to designate oneself the hegemon and 
to go about setting the world aright is as enticing to 
some as it is disconcerting to others. Madeleine 
Albright, when she was America’s permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, was committed to 
restraining Yugoslav President Slobodan Milosevic 
and pushed for military measures against him. Gen- 
eral Colin Powell, then chairman of the joint chiefs 
of staff, counseled against this. “What's the point of 
having this superb military that you're always talk- 
ing about if we can't use it?” she asked, according to 
Powell’ account in his memoirs. “I thought I would 
have an aneurysm,” he reported.” The lesson: if 
there are unusually useable weapons in the arsenal, 
there will be unusual pressures to use them. 
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The ease, speed, low risk, and high degree of 
detachment associated with these weapons allow 
policymakers to brush aside such questions as 
“Does some vital national interest require us to 
fight?” “Do we need a major commitment of 
forces?” “Do we have a clearly defined and achiev- 
able objective?” “Are Congress and the American 
people behind this move?” and “Have all other 
means of dealing with this problem been 
exhausted?” With precision-guided munitions in 
the American arsenal, it was possible for Albright, 
in her new position as secretary of state, to prevail 
in her calls for 2 or 3 days of airstrikes to bring 
Milosevic back into line over the situation in 
Kosovo, and it was those 2 or 3 days of strikes that 
grew unexpectedly into 78 days of bombing and 
38,000 sorties. 

Yet the vast disparity of power that Paul Kennedy 
speaks of will not be permanent. “The technologies 
involved,” Harvard human rights scholar Michael 
Ignatieff argues, “are neither abstruse nor expen- 
sive, and in time, America will lose its monopoly 
over them.”8 The American monopoly over nuclear 
technology, which was both more elaborate and 
more tightly held, did not last five years (the United 
States first tested nuclear weapons in 1945; the first 
Soviet test followed in 1949). Long before rival 
countries can match Americans’ technological feats 
with precision weapons, they will develop devices 
to neuter them. It will only be a matter of time 
before jamming devices are produced to block or 
alter the weak signals broadcast by Global Posi- 
tioning System satellites. If Gps signals are blocked, 
JDAMs (joint direct attack munitions)—the most 
useful and cheapest precision weapons—will stray 
from their targets and produce unacceptable unin- 
tended damage and deaths.9 Commanders will have 
no choice but to suspend their use. 

Or perhaps rapid innovation—for example, sim- 
ply strengthening Gps signals—may keep precision 
weapons ahead of the efforts of those who would 
jam or otherwise defeat them. One measure of the 
rapidity of innovation is that the DAM did not even 
exist in the American arsenal at the time of the 
Desert Storm campaign and was created out of dis- 
satisfaction with the performance of laser-guided 
weapons in that dusty, frequently humid setting. 

Perhaps the greatest barriers to other countries 
employing precision-warfare capabilities will prove 
to be the high levels of skill and coordination 
required of the pilots, flight crews, intelligence offi- 
cers, and all other personnel involved in planning 
and carrying out air missions. These demands, 


along with the considerable costs involved, have 
been enough to bar all but a few countries from the 
ability to deploy and operate aircraft carriers. The 
same factors may prolong American dominance in 
precision air power. 


WAR AND THE CITY 

After Desert Storm, it was not uncommon to hear 
military officers voice variations on “We do deserts; 
we don't do mountains,” referring to a then-likely 
upcoming deployment to Yugoslavia to deal with the 
war in Bosnia. Many officers recalled that Marshall 
Josip Tito’s partisans had stopped divisions of the 
Wehrmacht and that the rough country and bad 
weather of the Slovene Alps offered many advan- 
tages to a defender. Later, after various innovations 
brought success in the Kosovo war, the refrain 
became “Afghanistan will be harder” when it 
became clear that a war would be fought in that 
country to root out Al Qaeda. Afghanistan was 
described as a graveyard for the Russians, and for 
the British long before them—and for Alexander, 
too, for that matter. But pioneering adaptation, par- 
ticularly coordination with ground forces, brought 
good results. Now, with the possibility of war in Iraq, 
one hears the military caution that “We do rural, we 
don’t do urban warfare.” Although many lessons 
have been learned since American intervention in 
the Somalia capital city of Mogadishu in the early 
1990s, the unavoidable realities of urban warfare 
tend to cancel the advantages precision weapons 
may bring. It is difficult to see how precision 
weapons can be useful in an urban environment, or 
how urban fighting can be avoided, and if they can- 
not, the pattern of future uses of force will differ 
grimly and dramatically from the recent pattern. It 
would seem hasty to assume, as the enthusiasts for 
the frequent application of American force appar- 
ently do, that future wars necessarily will follow the 
patterns set in Iraq, Kosovo, and Afghanistan. 

The targeting strategies for a second Iraq war 
seem to rely heavily on precision air power yet 
appear to assume that the perils, complexities, and 
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casualties of urban warfare will be avoided. This 
would be accomplished by launching “mass preci- 
sion” attacks in the first hours of the war. Accord- 
ing to the strategy, if hundreds of nearly 
simultaneous precision strikes are directed against 
“regime targets” like presidential palaces and police 
facilities as well as command and communication 
sites and storage and production facilities for pos- 
sible weapons of mass destruction, the Iraqis should 
be stunned into a rapid surrender. This would rep- 
resent yet another major innovation in the use of 
precision weapons, and a dramatic departure from 
the slow-build approach taken in Kosovo and the 
gradual hundred-strike-per-day pace of the cam- 
paign against Afghanistan. It is not clear, however, 
why Saddam Hussein would refrain from sur- 
rounding high-value targets with civilians or from 
locating his command centers in refugee shelters, 
as he did in the Iraq war of 1991. 

Finally, there is the lesson an Indian general drew 
from watching the one-sided contest of Desert Storm 
unfold. He declared: “Don’t fight the Americans 
without nuclear weapons,” and “In any war with the 
Americans, use your weapons of mass destruction 
early.”10 The preemptive national security strategy 
announced by the Bush administration in Septem- 
ber 2002 would seem to commit the sins of hubris 
and strategic immodesty, but perhaps the current 
national security team has concluded that it must 
ensure that Saddam Hussein and others do not have 
an opportunity to take the Indian generals advice. 
The Bush administration may suppose that the key 
lesson from experience to date is “strike early and 
often”—use your powers of precision warfare ear- 
her rather than later, and do not fail to strike when 
weapons of mass destruction threaten to emerge. 

This is an ambitious and aggressive strategy — 
one that puts great faith in the powers of precision 
weapons. These devices are seductive, but in a set- 
ting where schoolchildren line the rooftops of Sad- 
dam's palaces and jamming devices interfere with 
guidance mechanisms, they may prove more seduc- 
tive than productive. Indeed, they may prove largely 
unusable. As the president and his advisers draw up 
their war plans, they should maintain a healthy 
skepticism about the more sensational aspects of 
the promise of precision air power. | 
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ranian officials and citizens alike have felt the 

unintended consequences of Al Qaeda’s attacks 

against the United States. September 11 
exposed contradictions in the Islamic Republic's 
politics as Iranian students, just days later, sponta- 
neously organized candlelight vigils for the Ameri- 
can victims, catching the ruling clerics—especially 
conservatives—by surprise. Some reformist Lranian 
officials expressed their condolences directly, with 
Tehran Mayor Morteza Alviri and Municipal Coun- 
cil Chief Mohammad Atrianfar sending a letter to 
New York City Mayor Rudy Giuliani in which they 
proclaimed that “Tehran's citizens express their 
deep hatred of this ominous and inhuman move, 
strongly condemn the culprits, and express their 
sympathy with the New Yorkers.” And, once the 
Taliban was toppled, the Iranian government aided 
in Afghanistan’ reconstruction. 

But the Bush administration suspected Tehran's 
motives, ultimately identifying the Islamic Repub- 
lic as a member of the “axis of evil,” along with Iraq 
and North Korea. President George W. Bush's 
rhetoric angered Iranian officials—including the 
reformists, who initially closed ranks with the con- 
servatives to deny American accusations of 
involvement in terrorism and a quest for weapons 
of mass destruction. Meanwhile, Iranians in general 
have wondered why the United States has turned its 
ire against them when they had nothing to do with 
the September 11 attacks. 

Conservatives have found in Washington's 
stance a new reason to suppress intellectuals, pub- 
lications, students, and other segments of Iran's 
nascent civil society whose ideas can be labeled 
“pro-Western.” With repression escalating, Presi- 
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dent Mohammad Khatami, the leading official 
advocate of reform, once again seems to have little 
alternative but to rail against his conservative 
rivals. Indeed, September 11 and subsequent devel- 
opments have put to rest any idea that reforms will 
occur quickly in Iran or that relations will be 
restored with the United States. 


ONE STEP FORWARD ... 

Khatami’s second electoral victory in June 2001 
was expected to give him a mandate for the reforms 
promised since 1997: government accountability to 
the citizenry, consistent rule of law, and relaxation 
of Islamic social codes. In the contest to define the 
nature of sovereignty in the Islamic Republic, the 
proponents of popular rights had defeated the 
advocates of divine rule, at least for that moment. 
Less than two years later, however, Iranians have 
become disillusioned with reformist officials. 

Prominent proreform personalities have urged 
Khatami to change his strategy toward the conser- 
vatives, demanding that the president become more 
assertive or resign. Perhaps the most significant 
protest against Khatami’s passivity was Ayatollah 
Jalaleddin Taheri’ resignation in July 2002 from his 
post as Friday prayer leader in the city of Isfahan. 
The ayatollah lamented watching the “flowers of 
virtue being crushed, and values and spirituality on 
the decline” among Iranians. In a scathing resigna- 
tion letter, Taheri condemned the ruling clerics’ cor- 
ruption and greed. 

Reformist officials had hoped that Taheri’ resig- 
nation would spark sustained demonstrations by 
reformist sympathizers. Yet after two days of riot- 
ing in Isfahan, the judiciary forbade the press from 
reporting any news about Taheri’s letter or the 
unrest. When Norouz printed the cleric’s letter in 
full, the daily was shut down. Khatami’s quiet dur- 
ing this controversy prompted the newspaper 
Etemad to ask, “Where is Khatami? We are all 
amazed at Khatami’s absence . . . from the [politi- 


cal] scene. Clearly, a silent Khatami is a Khatami 
who serves the conservatives’ interests.” 

Emboldened by Taheri’s resignation, Irans main 
proreform party threatened to quit the Islamic 
Republic unless the conservatives stopped under- 
mining the elected administration. Mohammad-Reza 
Khatami, the presidents younger brother and head 
of the Islamic Iran Participation Party, warned: “We 
want to work toward agreement. . . . But if [the con- 
servatives] do not heed the peoples demands .. . 
then we can only withdraw the reformist presence— 
that is to say the legitimate elected representation— 
from the regime.” 

As clerical factionalism intensified, President 
Khatami proposed two controversial pieces of leg- 
islation in September that directly challenge the 
conservatives’ power. One bill would enhance the 
president’ ability to deal with officials who violate 
the Islamic Republic's constitution, and the other 
would curb the Council of Guardians’ role in vet- 
ting candidates for elections. With a reformist 
majority in parliament, these bills will probably 
become law soon, increasing Khatami’s preroga- 
tives, at least on paper. 

Conservative officials are likely to pay only lip 
service to the laws. More than the reformists, con- 
servatives enjoy control over the coercive arm of the 
state—the judiciary and various security forces— 
and are willing to resort to force when they perceive 
their interests are at stake. Khatami is a lame duck 
whose presidency will end with the 2005 election. 
His legislative proposals will benefit his successor, 
but Khatami may have to live with the pattern of 
one step toward reform and two steps back as con- 
servatives persist in thwarting any moves in the 
direction of pluralism. 


. . . AND TWO STEPS BACK 

During Khatami’ second term in office, conser- 
vative officials have wasted no time flexing their 
muscle. Despite momentary unanimity in the face of 
American rhetoric about the “axis of evil,” the presi- 
dents second term has seen more frequent episodes 
of repression. In fact, the Bush administration’ posi- 
tion on the Islamic Republic has breathed new life 
into the conservatives’ cause. Anyone daring to dis- 
pute the clergy’s supremacy, as personified by the 
faqih or supreme leader, Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, 
risks being accused of conspiring with the United 
States and other “enemies of the Islamic Republic.” 

Although rarely commenting publicly on fac- 
tional disagreements, in August 2002 the Revolu- 
tionary Guards denounced the reformists for 
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“working to turn Iran into a secular state and 
build[ing] ties with Washington.” Claiming that the 
Islamic Republic’s opponents had infiltrated the 
regime, the guards blamed the reformists for 
“exceed[ing] all bounds by openly supporting sub- 
version on the streets.” The guards declared that 
they would not stand by idly to witness the achieve- 
ments of the Islamic revolution undermined. 

The judiciary and security forces have backed the 
Revolutionary Guards’ warnings to reformist offi- 
cials with yet another crackdown against their sym- 
pathizers, particularly intellectuals and student 
activists. Perhaps most noteworthy are the arrest 
warrant issued for proreform strategist Abbas Abdi 
and the death sentence pronounced against aca- 
demician Hashem Aghajari ın early November. 
Abdi’ “crime” was to contend that reformists in the 
executive branch and parliament could erode the 
power of conservative institutions by refusing to 
cooperate with them—naming his strategy simply 
“leaving the government” or “khuruj az hakemiyat.” 

Aghajari’s words were even more stinging to con- 
servative ears. Durmg a speech last June in Hamedan, 
he asserted the ability and rights of the pious to 
understand their faith without the clergy’s interces- 
sion, comparing the relationship between Shia Mus- 
lims and leading ayatollahs to the “mimicry” 
practiced by “monkeys.” A provincial court tried 
Aghajari in secret and issued the verdict of death. 

The death sentence against Aghajari has pro- 
voked national furor. Some 5,000 students poured 
into the streets of Tehran to protest, inspiring 
demonstrations in other university cities. The fourth 
anniversary of the assassination of nationalists Dar- 
iush and Parvaneh Foruhar by agents of the Min- 
istry of Information and Intelligence on November 
21 strengthened the demonstrators’ resolve./Stu- 
dents stayed in city streets during much of Novem- 
ber, dispersing only when security forces appeared 
but then returning to demonstrate again. 

Recognizing the students’ tenacity, Ayatollah 
Khamenei threatened that if elected government 
officials could not quell dissent, he would call on 
the “forces of the people” to do so—a not-so-thinly 
veiled reference to hezbollahi thugs whose vigilan- 
tism conservative clerics sanction. The supreme 
leader has since softened his tone, ordering a judi- 
cial review of Aghajari’s sentence, and the students’ 
protests have diminished. 

As during the larger student rebellion in July 
1999, consistent repression eventually discouraged 
the protesters—at least for now, until another gov- 
ernment decision or policy rouses proreform sympa- 
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thizers. More significantly perhaps, intellectuals and 
students, along with other reformist constituencies, 
such as the press and women’ rights activists, have 
not yet coalesced into a full-fledged movement ready 
to defy the government or at least conservatives 
within it. Rather, these constituencies have pursued 
disparate goals despite their overall support for 
Khatami and reformist parliamentarians. For their 
part, reformist officials have walked a tightrope 
between cultivating these constituencies’ support and 
preserving political stability. When confronted with 
the choice between accelerating the pace of liberal- 
ization or maintaining the system’ stability, reformist 
officials have so far chosen the latter. 


NEITHER EAST NOR WEST— 
NEITHER THIS NOR THAT? 

Like the Islamic Republics domestic politics, the 
ruling clerics’ policies toward the outside world are 
marked by factional disagreements. Thus, analysis of 
Iran's foreign policy since September 11 requires an 
understanding of the interaction of internal and exter- 
nal factors that shape decision making by the clergy. 
- Khatami and the proreform Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs have argued that the implementation of for- 
eign policy should benefit from public debate. Such 
debate would not only be consistent with the spirit 
of internal reform but would also enable the Islamic 
Republic to reenter fully the international commu- 
nity. Reformist officials suspect that Iranians are 
weary from years of war and regional adventurism, 
preferring instead that the Islamic Republic engage 
the world in dialogue and commerce. 

Conservative officials, by contrast, have reserved 
the right to make decisions affecting national secu- 
rity outside the public arena. Moreover, they have 
not abandoned the posture of the Islamic Republics 
first decade, despite numerous setbacks ın their 
attempts to export the revolution. While realizing 
the umportance of dialogue with like-minded inter- 
national actors and not denying the need for trade 
and foreign investment, conservatives still believe 
that the ideology of Islamic universalism should 
guide Iran's conduct in the world. 

Complicating factional disagreements over Iranian 
foreign policy is the inescapable reality of geography. 
At the crossroads of Central Asia and the Middle East, 
surrounded by the waters of the Caspian Sea and Per- 
sian Gulf, and rich with natural gas and oil, Iran's 
strategic value is obvious. The events of September 
1] and the Bush administration’ declaration of war 
against terrorism have only increased Iran's sirategie 
value—and its foreign policy dilemmas. 


The ruling clerics have maintained their stance 
“Neither East nor West, Only the Islamic Republic!” 
Yet reformists have shown a willingness to cooperate 
in a limited fashion with the United States and its 
allies in the war against terrorism, although the cler- 
ics diverge from Washington on many matters—most 
notably, on Iran’ military buildup, its role in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and its stance toward the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. Khatami and Foreign Affairs Minister Kamal 
Kharrazi have not resisted the pull of Lran’s geogra- 
phy, recognizing that the Islamic Republic could play 
a constructive role in creating a peaceful and stable 
Afghanistan free from the Taliban. 

As Washington prepared to launch military hos- 
tilities against the Taliban in October 2001, 
Khatami insisted that the Islamic Republic and the 
United States had established “no secret contacts,” 
despite rumors to the contrary. In the weeks before 
the American bombing campaign, however, Iran's 
president twice hosted Britains Foreign Secretary 
Jack Straw, who, according the September 25, 2002 
Financial Times, served “essentially as an interme- 
diary” between Tehran and Washington “in order 
for both sides to reach some kind of understand- 
ing.” With wars outbreak, the ruling clerics stepped 
up their assistance to Iran-based Afghan rebels 
fighting to wrest control of Herat and reportedly 
offered to help rescue downed American pilots. 
Iran's aid was crucial in driving the Taliban out of 
Afghanistans northwest, setting off a chain reaction 
of military defeats elsewhere in the country. 

Meanwhile, the anti-Taliban Northern Alliance 
in Afghanistan sought to persuade its new friends 
m the Bush admmistration to work with Iran’ lead- 
ership in planning Afghanistan's reconstruction. 
Both American and Iranian officials understood the 
obstacles to cooperating openly. Yet once out of the 
limelight, the United Nations and Germany, host- 
ing the Bonn Conference in December 2001, 
pushed the United States and Iran to acknowledge 
and further their shared interests. The collaboration 
of American and Iranian diplomats was vital in 
establishing the present Afghan government. 

Consequently, when President Bush delivered his 
State of the Union address on January 29, 2002, 
devoting much of his speech to explaining why 
Iran, Iraq, and North Korea constitute an “axis of 
evil,” the ruling clerics and other Iranians were 
shocked, especially the reformists. Iranians of all 
political stipes united in frustration at Bush’ state- 
ments. A week later, during celebrations for the 
Islamic Republics twenty-third anniversary, almost 
100,000 marched in Tehran, carrying placards 


exclaiming that “Bush is Dracula!” and burning effi- 
gies of the American president and Israeli Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon. In sermon after sermon, Ira- 
nian officials—reformists and conservatives— 
deplored the Bush administration's belligerence. 

Washington's reinvigoration of hostility toward 
the Islamic Republic reflected suspicions that Iran 
had tried to undermine the new Afghan govern- 
ment, continuing to arm some warlords, including 
Ismail Khan in Herat and Rashid Dostum in Mazar- 
i-Sharif. American officials failed to reconcile their 
suspicions with the Islamic Republic’s pledge to 
provide more financial aid to the new Afghan gov- 
ernment than any other country, a move winning 
praise from the United Nations. 

The Bush administration, however, pointed to 
Israel’s seizure in January of a ship loaded with arms 
bound for the Palestinian Authority and thought to 
have originated in Iran. Although Tehran rejected 
Israeli accusations, the discovery of the Karine-A in 
the Red Sea aggravated American concerns that 
Tehran was increasing its support for militant 
Islamists throughout the Middle East. Interestingly, 
Iran’ conservative officials have done little smce the 
“axis of evil” speech to dissuade American decision 
makers, particularly hawks within the Department 
of Defense and National Security Council, not to 
distrust the Islamic Republic’s regional intentions. 

Realizing the weakness of their reformist rivals, the 
conservatives have continued to aid militant Islamist 
groups in Lebanon and the West Bank and Gaza, to 
seek Russian and Chinese assistance in developing 
nuclear power, and to reject any contact with the 
United States. With the American troops in Afghan- 
istan, Georgia, Kyrgyzstan, and Uzbekistan, conser- 
vatives have argued that the Islamic Republic is 
surrounded. As the Bush administration plans for war 
against Iraq, Khatami and the Foreign Ministry seem 
on the defensive in the debate over foreign policy. 

When a polling organization, the Ayandeh 
Research Institute, revealed that more than three- 
quarters of the Tehran residents it had surveyed last 
September favored a rapprochement with the 
United States, conservatives arrested the pollsters, 
who are now awaiting trial. The Islamic Republic’s 
press court has charged the institute with taking 
money from the Washington-based Gallup Organi- 
zation to fabricate the survey results. All national 
research institutes have since come under the judi- 
ciary’s microscope, despite parliamentarians’ letter 
of protest to Khatami in November. ` 

In this context, reformist and conservative officials 
have begun debating how they should respond to a 
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United States attack against Iraq. Tehran has report- 
edly sent signals to Washington through third par- 
ties that it could help American forces by sharing 
intelligence. And Iranian leaders have not objected 
to cooperation between their client in the Iraqi oppo- 
sition, the Supreme Council of the Islamic Revolu- 
tion in Iraq, and American-funded groups. Yet 
Tehran will likely adopt a wait-and-see approach 
until international weapons inspectors complete their 
job in Iraq. As the impasse between reformist and 
conservative clerics persists, the Islamic Republics 
foreign policy position “Neither East nor West” is 
actually neither this nor that. 


REPRESSION, REFORM, OR REVOLUTION? 

Iran today is at a turning point in both its domes- 
tic and foreign policies, but factional gridlock 
within the ruling clergy shows little sign of ending 
any time soon. For now, the Islamic Republic’ lead- 
ers have calculated that stalemate is less costly than 
a decisive victory by one faction over the other. 
Khatami’s camp cannot afford to quicken the pace 
of reform, and the conservatives want to avoid 
resorting to repression on a massive scale that may 
incite civil war. Popular dissatisfaction with the 
clerics is growing as Iranians from every walk of life 
vent their frustrations through the ballot box, in the 
press, and with political jokes. 

Yet proreform constituencies have not managed 
to capitalize on this widespread disenchantment. 
These constituencies are insufficiently organized 
and, with the exception of a few major thinkers 
close to the ruling clergy, have not articulated a clear 
ideological alternative to the Islamic Republic. 
Thinkers such as Abdolkarim Soroush and Mohsen 
Kadivar have contended that reforms are not feasi- 
ble without distinguishing between religion and the 
state. Although these intellectuals have endured the 
conservatives’ brutality, they are still “khodi,” or from 
within the revolutions ranks. The reformist dis- 
course is a relatively elitist phenomenon, engaging 
a number of Iranians, but certainly not all who have 
grievances against the government. 

Indeed, most Iranians are distracted by the exi- 
gencies of daily life and by the prospect of instabil- 
ity along their country’s borders. The options 
Iranians have are few and poor: resigning them- 
selves to the repressive status quo, pushing harder 
for reforms through the system, or revolting against 
the Islamic Republic. For now, the ruling clerics are 
the beneficiaries of a perverse form of luck, a 
resentful but risk-averse society coupled with a 
looming foreign threat. E 
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Breaking the Yemen—Al Qaeda Connection 


MARK N. KATZ 


emen has earned the dubious distinction of 

becoming one of the most important theaters 

in the war on terrorism. It was in the Yemeni 
port of Aden where Osama bin Ladens allies 
mounted the attack that heavily damaged the uss 
Cole and killed 17 of its sailors in October 2000. Two 
years later, in October 2002, Al Qaeda elements car- 
ried out a similar attack against a French oil tanker, 
killing one crew member, as it was approaching 
another Yemeni port. One month after that attack, an 
American missile launched from an unmanned drone 
aircraft destroyed a car carrying Qaed Salim Sinan 
al-Harethi—the man believed to be one of the archi- 
tects of the Cole attack—and five other Al Qaeda 
members (including a United States citizen). But just 
as the attacks on the American and French vessels 
have not ended the Western presence in Yemen, the 
killing of six Al Qaeda agents does not spell the end 
of that groups presence in the country either. 

There are, of course, Yemeni Islamists who sup- 
port Al Qaeda, including some “Yemeni Afghans”— 
Yemeni volunteers who fought in Afghanistan against 
the Soviet occupation of that country in the 1980s 
and later returned home. But the strong Al Qaeda 
presence in Yemen can also be traced to Yemeni 
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1A former province of the Ottoman pt ah North Yemen 
was an absolute monarchy from the end ot World War I until 
1962, when the Yemen Arab Republic was proclaimed. The 
British ruled South Yemen from the mid-nineteenth century 
until their departure in 1967, when a Marxist regime came to 
m what would become the Peoples Democratic Repub- 
fe of f South Yemen. Amid the collapse of communism, North 
and South Yemen merged into the Repubhc of Yemen m 1990. 
2For a thorough discussion of the North Yemeni tribes, 
their outlook, and their role in Yemeni politics, see Paul 
Dresch, Inbes, Government, and History in Yemen (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1989) For a recent history of Yemen, see 
Dresch’ A History of Modern Yemen (Cambndge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000). 
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tribes that have been harboring it in areas largely out- 
side the control of the Yemeni government. The 
United States is obviously concerned about the sup- 
port Yemeni tribes have given to Al Qaeda and wants 
to end their cooperation with bin Ladens organiza- 
tion as soon as possible. Each group that collaborates 
with Al Qaeda, however, has its own particular moti- 
vations for doing so. Determining how the Yemeni 
tribal-Al Qaeda connection might be brought to an 
end first requires an understanding of why it exists. 


THE BENEFITS OF COOPERATION 

It is the tribal view that the “enemy of my enemy 
is my friend”——more so than common religious and 
ideological affinities or hostility toward the West— 
that motivates certain Yemeni tribes to cooperate 
with Al Qaeda. For the tribes in the Marib area, the 
enemy in question since the mid-1970s has been 
the government in Sanaa. Further, Al Qaeda is 
merely the most recent in a string of “friends” who 
have supported these tribes against the government. 

Two large tribal confederations exist in the for- 
mer North Yemen: Hashid and Bakil.! Each of these 
confederations consists of many individual tribes. 
Tribal conflict often occurs not just between the two 
confederations but also within them. Individual 
tribes sometimes even switch their affiliation from 
one confederation to the other. While larger than the 
Hashid, the Bakil confederation is not centrally orga- 
nized; its chief shaykhs can influence (often through 
patronage) the individual Bakil tribes, but do not 
control them. The Hashid confederation is more 
centrally organized under one powerful paramount 
shaykh, Abdallah al-Ahmar, who has served in this 
position for over 40 years. His influence is based on 
an elaborate patronage system that he has built and 
maintained. Whether his successors will be able to 
exercise the same degree of influence over the 
Hashid confederation is unclear.2 


During the North Yemeni revolution and civil 
war (which took place between 1962 and 1970), 
important elements of both the Hashid and 
the Bakil tribal confederations fought with the 
Egyptian-backed republican government against the 
Saudi-backed Yemeni royalists. After the withdrawal 
of Egyptian forces from North Yemen in late 1967, 
the republican government appeared especially vul- 
nerable to the royalists in early 1968. Leading 
shaykhs from Hashid and Bakil played a key role 
in defending the republic and gained a major polit- 
ical role in it during the presidency of Qadi Abd 
al-Rahman al-Iryani, who governed the country 
from 1967 to 1974. 

Al-Iryani was overthrown in a coup by an army 
leader, Ibrahim al-Hamdi, in 1974. Shortly there- 
after, al-Hamdi ousted some of the leading Bakil 
shaykhs from their positions of power and influence 
within the Yemeni army and government. Neither 
al-Hamdi (assassinated in 1977) nor his immediate 
successor, Ahmad al-Ghashmi (a Hashidi who was 
himself assassinated in 1978), lasted long, but Ali 
Abdallah Salih—also a Hashidi—has ruled since 
1978 in relatively close cooperation with the Hashid 
leader, Abdallah al-Ahmar. 

From the point in the mid-1970s when the Bakil 
lost positions of authority, many of their shaykhs 
have been at odds with, and have sought alliances 
against, Hashid-backed governments in Sanaa. 
Indeed, a general sense has arisen among the Bakil 
that government institutions have come under the 
domination of the Hashid, and that the Bakil are 
discriminated against. 

Marib has been the scene of much of the Bakil 
opposition activity not only because it is a Bakil 
stronghold, but also because of its mountainous ter- 
rain and distance from Sanaa, the porousness of the 
nearby border with Saudi Arabia (and, until 1990, 
with South Yemen), and its tradition of lawless- 
ness—all of which have made it a difficult region 
for Sanaa to control. These factors have also made 
it relatively easy for the tribes living in the area to 
receive assistance from several external allies. 

Bakil tribal leaders around Marib who are at odds 
with Sanaa have reportedly received military or 
financial assistance since the 1970s from several 
parties, including 

*the Marxist South Yemeni—backed National 
Democratic Front (NDF) during the NDF insurgency 
in the southern regions of North Yemen between 
1979 and 1982; 

e Iraq during much of the 1980s, despite rela- 
tively good relations between Sanaa and Baghdad; 
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e former Marxists from South Yemen who were 
unhappy with their steadily weakening position after 
Yemeni unity in 1990 and who tried (but failed) to 
reestablish the south’s independence in 1994; 

e Saudi Arabia after the sharp deterioration in 
Saudi-Yemeni relations that occurred because of the 
actions Sanaa took ın support of Saddam Hussein 
during the 1990-1991 Persian Gulf War; 

e Al Qaeda, especially after the Saudi-Yemeni 
border agreement and rapprochement of 2000. 


This list demonstrates that the tribes around 
Marib are not ideologically motivated: they are will- 
ing to accept support from literally anyone—Marx- 
ist, Baathist, royalist, or Islamist—who is willing 
and able to provide it. The tribes have sought this 
assistance to strengthen themselves against the gov- 
ernment in Sanaa. Their allies, in turn, have pro- 
vided the aid because they wanted to pressure, 
weaken, or even overthrow the Sanaa government 
as well as advance their broader international 
agenda. 

The aims of the Bakil tribes and their various 
“friends,” however, have not been identical. Those 
providing aid to the tribes have not wanted to see 
the Bakil leaders replace the Hashid-backed regime 
in Sanaa. Nor have the Bakal leaders receiving this 
aid wished to see the Sanaa regime replaced, or con- 
trolled, by any of their supporters. 

As much as they dislike the regime in Sanaa, the 
Bakil leaders prefer it to one replaced or controlled 
by their “friends,” who, once in power, might 
prove more capable of destroying the indepen- 
dence the Bakil tribes now have. The Bakil have 
seen how the Saudi, Iraqi, and former South 
Yemeni governments defeated or marginalized the 
tribes in their countries. Thus, the Bakil tribal lead- 
ers value the relative weakness of the current 
regime in Sanaa, since this allows them more free- 
dom (including the freedom to obtain support 
from others) than they would have under any 
other regime, except one they themselves domi- 
nated. They are not naive enough to think that 
they would fare any better if Yemen ever fell under 
the rule of Al Qaeda. 

Why then would the Bakil leadership collaborate 
with parties who, once in power, might prove far 
more capable of eliminating it than the present gov- 
ernment in Sanaa? The tribes around Marib have 
learned that obtaining outside support from Sanaa’ 
opponents motivates Sanaa—and perhaps others— 
to provide resources to them as well. Without such 
outside support, the central government has much 
less incentive to take the tribes seriously. The power 
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of the tribes, as their leaders well know, derives 
from their ability to cause trouble (or at least to 
threaten it).3 


HALTING YEMENI TRIBAL COOPERATION 
WITH AL QAEDA 

What would it take to end collaboration between 
the Yemeni tribes and Al Qaeda? The defeat of Al 
Qaeda would obviously render it unable to support 
the Yemeni tribes. But whether or how the defeat of 
Al Qaeda might occur is beyond the scope of this 
essay. The more central issue is determining what 
might make the Yemeni tribes unwilling or unable 
to cooperate with Al Qaeda while the latter is both 
active and capable of supporting them. 

Military action against those tribes collaborating 
with Al Qaeda could leave them unable to continue 
cooperation. This could be undertaken by Yemeni 
armed forces or Western forces acting in conjunction 
with them. But both types of military action would 
face significant obstacles. 

Because its personnel are drawn heavily from the 
tribes, the Yemeni armed forces would be ineffec- 
tive against them. Bakil and Hashid soldiers are 
clearly reluctant to fire on their fellow tribesmen. A 
Hashid soldier, and all his relatives, would undoubt- 
edly be concerned that firing on a Bakil tribe might 
lead to an extended confrontation between it and 
his own tribe. Knowing this, Hashid officers— 
indeed, the largely tribal Yemeni government—are 
likely to see negotiation as preferable to a con- 
frontation that could lead to extended tribal war- 
fare. Even when the government orders military 
action against recalcitrant tribes, individual tribes- 
men within the armed forces sometimes tip off the 
intended targets either out of sympathy or for their 
own personal protection. Indeed, a tip may have led 
to the escape of three Al Qaeda suspects and the 
ambush and killing of 18 Yemeni soldiers sent to 
arrest them in December 2001 near Marib. 

Foreign forces would not face the same con- 
straints Yemeni troops confront with the tribes. In 
addition, foreign forces—particularly Americans— 
could undoubtedly operate more effectively than 





31 do not wish to imply that only Bakil tribes have received 
assistance from Sanaa’s opponents or are capable of doing so. 
Many Hashid tribesmen reportedly resent President Salih 
and Shaykh Abdallah al-Ahmar, that the largesse 
these two receive either from the state or from the Saudis 
goes mainly to benefit their own ummediate families and 
tribes, and not the Hashid confederation as a whole. These 
“outsider” Hashid, then, might also be motivated to cooper- 
ate with Sanaa’s opponents, such as Al Qaeda, in the hope 
that they will receive increased attention and benefits from 
President Sahh and Shaykh Abdallah. 


the poorly armed and trained Yemeni army. There 
are, however, important obstacles to successful 
external military intervention. As earlier experi- 
ences with the British, Egyptian, and Soviet mili- 
taries showed, any foreign military presence in 
Yemen is likely to be profoundly unpopular. 

Although the Yemeni government approved the 
November 2002 American missile attack that killed 
the six Al Qaeda operatives, initial reports indicated 
that the Yemeni public viewed the action negatively. 
“Yemeni religious leaders and tribesmen vowed 
revenge,” according to the November 6 Daily Tele- 
graph. Aware of this public disapproval, the Yemeni 
government does not want American use of force 
on its territory—especially when it is so highly pub- 
licized—to become a regular occurrence, since it 
could quickly undermine the Yemeni governments 
domestic legitimacy. Resentment over an American 
military presence might also arise within the 
Yemeni army, resulting in elements within it warn- 
ing intended targets about planned joint action 
against them. This fear of undermining the Yemeni 
government may explain why the United States has 
based forces in nearby Djibouti (which has hosted 
French troops) rather than in Yemen itself. 

Since the military approach involves serious 
risks, a nonmilitary plan designed to end the tribes’ 
willingness to cooperate with Al Qaeda should also 
be explored. This approach is favored by the tribes 
because they want Washington to compete for their 
loyalty by providing them with more resources than 
Al Qaeda does. 

Yet the United States might be highly reluctant to 
pursue this course for several reasons. First, it 
smacks of “rewarding terrorism.” If others see that 
cooperating with Al Qaeda leads to aid from Wash- 
ington, they may attempt similar tactics—something 
Washington definitely does not want to encourage. 
Second, there is no guarantee that tribal leaders 
receiving support from the United States would actu- 
ally stop colluding with Al Qaeda. Indeed, they may 
calculate that if their connection to Al Qaeda resulted 
in the receipt of support from America initially, then 
continued cooperation will bring them continued 
American aid. Third, even if tribal leaders receiving 
American support cease (or do not initiate) cooper- 
ation with Al Qaeda, the decentralized nature of the 
tribal confederations (especially the Bakil) means 
that a deal with some tribal leaders does not bind 
others. They will want to receive direct American 
assistance themselves, and may initiate (or threaten 
to initiate) cooperation with Al Qaeda until they do. 
Fourth, the Yemeni government would be wary of an 
effort by the United States or any other external party 


to subsidize the tribes since this would result in the 
tribes becoming even more independent from Sanaa 
than they are now. 

Providing aid to the tribes as an incentive to end 
cooperation with Al Qaeda, however, is at best a 
short-term solution. Even if American or other 
external support did have the desired effect, it could 
only be expected to last while this support contin- 
ued. If it ended—or did not match the (perhaps 
escalating) level demanded by the tribes—their 
unwillingness to help Al Qaeda might also end. 

A long-term approach to ending tribal coopera- 
tion with Al Qaeda would focus on eliminating the 
tribes’ underlying grievances against the Yemeni 
government. If the Bakil tribal leaders who lost 
senior government positions in the 1970s could 
regain those posts, or similar ones, and if the Bakil 
in general were given greater representation in state 
institutions, they would presumably gain a stake in 
the regime and would not want to see it under- 
mined. Development of Yemen’s economy would 
allow the government sufficient resources to elim- 
inate tribal members’ dependence on—and obliga- 
tions to—the tribal shaykhs. A prosperous economy 
would also help Yemen develop a more effective 
educational system that could foster a sense of 
national rather than tribal identity. Finally, the 
growth of a more pluralistic political system would 
see common interests, not tribal affiliation, become 
the basis for political organization. 

Change in this direction would undermine the 
willingness and the ability of the tribes to cooper- 
ate with Al Qaeda. But even if the United States 
actively encourages these changes, they are not 
going to occur any time soon, if at all. Given 
Yemen's many problems, it is conceivable that Al 
Qaeda will have been long defeated before the polit- 
ical dynamics that induce Yemeni tribes to cooper- 
ate with Sanaa’s opponents are eliminated. Thus, 
while Washington should undoubtedly encourage 
the positive long-term change that would eliminate 
the tribes’ willingness and ability to collaborate with 
outside parties against their country’s government, 
a more immediate policy is clearly needed to mini- 
mize the links between the tribes and Al Qaeda. 

What kind of policy would accomplish this goal? 
Given the difficulty in using military means to ren- 
der the tribes unable to cooperate with Al Qaeda, it 
would have to be one that focused on making them 
unwilling to do so—but that also provided strong 
disincentives for double-dealing. 
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The United States clearly does not want to reward 
terrorism by providing aid to those who are actively 
colluding with Al Qaeda, and who may well continue 
to do so. It would be another matter altogether, how- 
ever, for the United States (or its partners) to aid 
those tribal leaders who undertake actions that make 
it impossible for them to continue (or begin) coop- 
erating with Al Qaeda—such as through surrender- 
ing Al Qaeda personnel and property to United States 
or Yemeni government authorities. 

Al Qaeda, of course, could be expected to retali- 
ate for such “betrayal.” Indeed, fear of this might 
deter some tribal leaders from ending their collabo- 
ration with Al Qaeda. An important ingredient in the 
recipe for inducing tribal leaders to take this step, 
then, would be the provision of a significant degree 
of protection against Al Qaeda. If Al Qaeda did suc- 
ceed in striking at any tribal leader for ending his col- 
laboration with it or cooperating with the United 
States, Washington and its partners—perhaps in con- 
junction with the tribes themselves—would need to 
swiftly counterretaliate. Otherwise, the effort to wean 
the tribes away from Al Qaeda is unlikely to succeed. 

The Yemeni tribal structure itself allows the 
United States and its partners an opportunity to 
punish those tribal leaders who continue to support 
Al Qaeda. The Yemeni tribal confederations are not 
cohesive, unified organizations. Tribal leaders exer- 
cise varying degrees of autonomy. The tribes around 
Marib may see the government in Sanaa as their 
principal opponent, but rivalries also exist among 
these tribes. One response to a shaykh who contin- 
ues to cooperate with Al Qaeda, then, could be to 
provide support to his rivals. These rivals might 
even be recruited (and rewarded) for capturing 
those tribal leaders who collaborate with Al Qaeda. 

These efforts should not be expected to immedi- 
ately and completely end Yemeni tribal cooperation 
with Al Qaeda. Over time, however, they could dra- 
matically reduce it—perhaps even to the point 
where Al Qaeda no longer saw the tribes as useful 
partners. To put the process in motion will require 
the provision of resources to tribal leaders willing 
to work with Washington on a continuing basis, 
deft diplomacy with the Yemeni government in an 
area it considers highly sensitive, and a thorough 
and detailed knowledge of Yemeni tribal politics by 
those in the United States responsible for managing 
this program. Conversely, relying solely on military 
means to end the Yemeni tribal connection with Al 
Qaeda could end up seriously backfiring. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 

Nov. 5—At the conclusion of its annual 2-day meeting in Phnom 
Penh, the 10-member association agrees to develop closer tles 
with Japan in finance, tourism, and technology and possibly 


European Union 
Nov. 18—The 15-member umon sets May 1, 2004 as the tentatrve 
date for the accession of 10 new countries; the candidates— 


to hold referenda during 2003 on whether to join the EU. 


Iraq Crisis 
Nov. @—The 15-member UN Secunty Council 


actively” with UN weapons inspectors by providing them with 
unrestricted access to all areas they wish to inspect, mcluding 
presidential sites, as well as to any offictals they want to 
interview, UN inspectors left Iraq on the eve of a US-British 
bombing raid in 1996, and the Iraqi government hss not 
ed liens baak (oe cats jn the ohin also Gal 
on Baghdad to provide a full accounting of its weapons 
programs within 30 days; according to the resolution, Iraq's 
noncompliance with the resohition will result in “serious 
consequences”; the council says that Iraq must confirm its , 
intention to comply within 1 week. 

Nov. 12—US officials say that Iraq has ordered large amounts of 
atropine, a drug that can be used to counter the effects of 
nerve gas, mainly from suppliers m Turkey, whom Washington 
says it is urging to stop the sales; US officials say they fear that 
Baghdad aims to shield Iraqi crvihans and soldiers dummg tts 
own chemical attack m the event of war 
week's UN resolution, but leaves to Saddam the final decision 
on whether the country will submit to another round of 
weapons inspections. 

Nov. 13—Two days before the deadhne, Iraqi Foreign Minister 
Naji Sabri submits a letter to UN Secretary General Kofi Annan 
stating that Iraq will “deal with” the UN weapons-inspection 
resolution; the 9-page response denies US and British 
assertions that Iraq has weapons of mass destruction; an 
ae Vira on ey Ee 

Hans Blix and International Atomic Energy 

_ Agency Director General Mobamed ElBaradei, is scheduled to 
arrive m Baghdad in 5 days to prepare for mspections, which 
will begin later this month. 

Nov. 27—United Nations weapons inspectors begin their first 
searches in nearly 4 years for evidence of weapons of mass 
destruction in locations m the eastern and western outskirts 
of Baghdad. 


Nov. 14—After a 1-day meeting in New York, KEDO executive 
board members—the governments of Japan, the European 


Middle East Conflict 
Nov. ia saiae bonba daaa E a a 


Union, South Korea, and the US—agree to suspend future oil 
deliverles to North Korea, beginning next month, as 
punishment for secretly continuing its muclear-weapons 
program in violanon of the 1994 Agreed Framework, North 
Korean offictals conceded the weapons programs continuation 
last month after they were confronted with American 
Batelhigerice data by Asetin Setery of Nte JENE helly at 
meeting m Pyongyang 


[RA 


near Tel Aviv, killing 2 people and himself and injuring at least 
20 others; in calls to news organizations a group identifying 
itself as the Jerusalem Brigades claims responsibility for the 
which it says is in response to Israeli forces killing 2 
members of the militant Islamic group Hamas in a car 
explosion earher today in the West Bank town of Nablus. 


Nov. 11—Five people are killed m a kibbutz in northern Israel by 


at least-1 Palestinian gunman; the Al Aksa Martyrs Brigades, a 
military offshoot of Palesuman Authority (PA) President Yasir 
Arafat's Fatah movement, clams responsibility, 2 hours after 
the shootings, an Israel helicopter fires rockets mto a metal- 


“works factory in Gaza that the Israeli army says has produced 


mortar shells used in attacks on Jewish settlements. 


Nov. 13—lsraeli tanks and troop carriers enter Nablus, and 


Israeh forces search houses in the city and its refugee camps in 
response to the kibbutz shootings; Israeli Defense Minister 
Shaul Mofaz says the search-and-arrest operation will continue 

in an attempt to find mbtants planning attacks 
against Israetis; although Nablus and several other West Bank 
cities have been under Israeh control since June, today’s 


actions significantly mecrease the military presence in Nablus. 


Nov. 15—in the divided West Bank city of Hebron, 12 Israehs are 


killed and at least 15 wounded when Palestinian snipers attack 
Jewish settlers walking home from prayer services and then 
ambush policemen, security guards, and soldiers who attempt 
a rescue; the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) says the bodies of 3 of 
the Palestinian attackers have been recovered from the scene; 
the Palestinian militant group Islamic Jihad clatms 


terror attacks that lalled dozens of Israelis. 


Nov. 16—srael helicopter gunships launch at least 4 missiles at 


a workshop in central Gaza city, destroying it; the IDF says 
mortar shells and rockets were built at the facility. 


Nov. 19—In the West Bank, Israel forces kill a wanted member of 


the Al Aksa Martyrs Brigades and 4 other Palestinians; last might 
IsracH forces arrested 36 Palestinan militants in the West Bank. 


Nov. 21—A Palestoman suicide bomber kills 11 people and 


wounds 49 others when he blows himself up on a crowded bus 
in Jerusalem; Hamas claims responsibility for the 
saying it is in retaliation for Israels killing of its military leader 
in an airstrike in Gaza in July; PA officials condemn the - 
bombing zs “terrorism” and say such attacks are unrelated to 
“resistance to occupation.” 

Israel tanks and armored vehicles backed by 
gunships enter the southern Gaza Strip and blow up the home 
of Talal Abu Zarifa, a senior Palestinian member of the radical 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine; witnesses say 
Abu Zanfa was not at home at the time. 


Nov. 23—Two Palestinian suicide bombers blow up their fishing 
boat close to an Israeli patrol craft in waters near the Gaza 
Strip, wounding 4 sailors and killing themselves; Islamic Jihad 
claims responsibihty, followmg the attack, the Israeli navy 
mmposes a ban on Palestinian fishmg boats off the Gaza coast. 

Nov 24—The Israeli army admuts its forces killed a UN official 2 
days ago during a battle with Palestinian gunmen in the Jenin 
refugee camp; it says troops mistook the mobile phone he was 
holding for a gun. 

Nov 28—Six people are killed and more than 40 others wounded 
in the northern Israeli town of Bett Shean when at least 2 
Palestman gunmen raid a polling stanon during prmary 
elections for leadership of Israel's conservative Likud Party, the 
Al Aksa Martyrs Brigades clams responsibility, Arafat 
condemns the attack; at least 1,678 Palesumians and 668 
Israelis have been balled since the Palestiman uprising began in 


September 2000. 


AUSTRIA 

Nov. 24—Prelimmary results of today’s parliamentary elections 
show that Chancellor Wolfgang Schussel’s conservative 
People's Party won 42% of the vote, up from 26% recerved m 
the 1999 election, and 79 of parliaments 183 seats; the Social 
Democrats took 37%, up from 33%, and 69 seats, Jorg Haider's 
anu-rmmugration Freedom Party, the People Partys coalition 
partner, earned 10%, down from 27%, and 19 seats; the 
environmentalist Greens received 9% (16 seats), the Liberal 
Forum 1%, and the Communist Party of Austria 0 6%, 
Schüssel does not mdicate which party he will invite to 
become coalition partner. 


BURUNDI 

Nov. 22—The country’s largest rebel faction, Forces for Defense 
of Democracy, launch a mortar attack on Buyumbura, causing 
as many as 10,000 residents to flee their homes m the 
northern part of the capital city, rebel leaders say the attack 1s 
a continuation of the fighung that began 5 days ago ın 
Bubanza province m which at least 40,000 people fled therr 
homes; 2 weeks ago, peace talks m neighbormg Tanzania 
atmed at ending the country’s 9-year civil war collapsed; 
approximately 300,000 people, mostly ctvilans, have been 
killed since the war between the Tutsi-led army and Hutu 
rebels began in 1993 


CHINA 

Nov. 14—At the end of the Communist Party's shrteenth national 
congress m Beijing, President Jiang Zemin steps down as party 
leader after 13 years in power, Li Peng, the second-highest- 
ranking party official, and Prme Minister Zhu Rongji are 
among 5 other members of the 7-man Standing Committee of 
the pohcymakmg Pohtburo who also retired today; Vice 
President Hu Jintao 1s the only committee member to remam; 7 
aging members of the 22-member Politburo, more than half of 
the 356 voting and alternate members of the Central 
Commutter, and People’s Liberation Army generals over the age 
of 70 on the Central Committee also retire; the congress 
approves a set of amendments to the party constitution that 
gives Jiang’s "Three Represents” political theory—that the party 
should represent the countrys businessmen and entrepreneurs, 
not Just workers and farmer3—equal status with Mao Zedong 
Thought and Deng Theory 

Nov. 15—Vice President Hu Jintao 1s appointed general secretary 
of the Communist Party, Hu will assume leadership next March 


announce that Jiang has been reelected charman of the party's 
Central Military Commission 
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COLOMBIA 

Nov 26—The Consntutional Court, the country’s highest court, 
rules that most provisions of President Alvaro Unibe’s 
September emergency decree that increased government 
control in 2 security zones in an attempt to crack down on 
lefust guerrillas and nght-wing paramulitary groups 1s illegal 
and throws out nearly all the special military and civilian 
powers as well as the travel restrictions on civihans established 
by the decree; the court upholds the government’ authority to 
establish a unified military command in the area and its right 
to conduct a census of all gun permits in the zones, 1 month 
after taking office, Uribe created the “rehabilitanon zones” to 
give the military the authority to make arrests, conduct 
searches, and use wiretaps without warrants. 

Nov. 29—The country’s largest right-wing paramilitary group, the 
United Self-Defense Forces of Colombia (AUC), says it will call 
a unilateral, mdefinite cease-fire beginnmg December 1 in the 
hope of starting peace talks with the government, it also asks 
the government to the security of those living m 
areas occupied by AUC members, fearmg possible attacks by 
leftist rebels. 


CONGO 
Nov. 11—President Joseph Kabila suspends 6 key government 
officials accused m a UN report of involvement in the lootmng 
of the country’s mmeral niches; National Secunty Minister 
Mwenze Kongolo, Minister at the Katumba 
Mwanke, and the head of the National Secunty Agency, Didier 
suspended. 


Kazach Nyembwe, are among those 


CZECH REPUBLIC 

Nov. 2—Results from runoff elections held over the past 2 days 
for 26 of the senate’s 81 seats show that the opposition center- 
tight Civic Democratic Party won 9 seats, a gain of 4, for a 
total of 26; the governmg coalition, led by Prime Mmister 
Vladimir Spidla’s Social Democratic Party, won 7 seats, for a 
total of 34, but lost its senate majority; independent candidates 
won 5 seats, and 5 other parties won 1 seat each. 


ECUADOR 

Nov 24—Results from today’s presidential election show that 
former lefnst army Colonel Lucio Gutiérrez won 54.3% of the 
vote, and billionaire businessman Alvaro Noboa received 
45.7%; after Gutiérrez led a short-lrved coup in 2000 against 
President Jamil Mahuad, he was expelled from the army and 
spent 6 months m a military prison; the army then mstalled 
Vice President Gustavo Noboa to rule unul this election, 
Gutiérrez will be sworn m on January 15 


INDIA 


Kashmir 

Nov. 25—Government security forces kall 2 suspected Muslim 
militants who lalled 11 people and wounded more than 52 
others m attacks over the past 2 days on Hmdu temples in 
Indian-controlled Kashmur; government officals say Lashkar-e- 
Taiba, a Pakistan-besed Kashmiri separatist organization, 1s 
responsible, Palastan condemns the raid as an “act of 
terrorism”; m the 2 days previous to the temple attacks, 23 
people had been kaled by Islamic mıhtants. 


INDONESIA 

Nov 24—Pohce investigating the October 12 bombing of a Bali 
discotheque that killed more than 200 people lmk Iman 
Samudra, the suspect arrested 3 days ago m western Java while 
trying to board a ferry for Sumatra island, with Osama bm 
Laden's Al Qaeda network, during mterrogation, Samudra 
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allegedly confessed to planning the attack, saying 1t was to 
avenge Injustices agamst Mushms around the world, dunng a 
series of raids over the past 2 days of properties in central Java 
thought to be associated with Samudra, police seized rifle 
ammunition and books and videos featuring speeches by bin 
Laden; 7 other suspects m the attack have been arrested and at 
least 2 have confessed to mvolvement, according to police. 
Nov. 29—A human rights court tn Jakarta acquits a police chief, a 
government official, and 2 army colonels of charges of crimes 
against during East Timor’ break from the country m 
1999; 3 of the men were accused of failing to prevent pro-Jakarta 
milities from attacking a church in the town of Liquica on April 
6, 1999, killing at least 22 people, the fourth defendant, who was 
the army chief in the East Timorese capital of Dill, was accused of 
faulmg to prevent a mihtta attack on the house of a prominent 
independence leader that kalled 12 cviltans; 2 days ago, the 
former province’ governor and a militia leader were found guilty 
of crimes against humanity and sentenced to 10 years m pnson 
by the court; local and international human nghts groups say the 
trials of those accused of violence in East Timor have been 
fraudulent, nearly 2,000 civilians were believed killed and 
250,000 forced to flee ther homes when government troops and 


gamed full independence in May after a 24-year occupation 


ISRAEL 


(See also International, Middle East Conflict; Kenya) 

Nov 5—Prime Mmuster Ariel Sharon dissolves parliament and calls 
for elections within 90 days, 8 months ahead of schedule; the 
center-left Labor Party resigned from hrs umty coalition over 
budget allocations 6 days ago; Sharon tried to convince smaller 
ultranationahst and Orthodox Jewish parties to join hts right- 


Nov. 19—Results from today’s Labor Party leadership ballot show 
that former General Amram Mitzna, mayor of Haifa smee 
1994, won the chasrmanship of the party with 54% of the vote, 
incumbent party leader Binyamin Ben-Eliezer earned 37%, and 
veteran pohtictan Haim Ramon recerved 7%. 

Nov. 28—Results from today’s Likud leadership election show that 
Prime Minister Sharon hes been reelected as party leader with 
56% of the vote; Foreign Minister Netanyahu received 40%; 
Sharon will face Labor Party candidate Amram Mitzna for the 
prime mmister post in the general election on January 28. 


ITALY 
Nov 14—Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi names Civil Services 
Minister Franco Frattmi to the post of foreign mmister, 


lawyer, will replace Frattini; both appointments are approved 
by the cabmet. 

Nov. 17—Overturning an acquittal 3 years ago by a lower court, an 
appellate court in Perugia sentences former Prime Minister 
Gulko Andreotti to 24 years m prison for comphcity in the 1979 


ÎVORY COAST 
Nov. 27—Rebels say that army helicopters struck the rebel-held 
towns of Vavoua, Pelezi, and Diaila today, violating a bilateral 


6-month cease-fire and killing at least 40 people; earlier this 

month, the army accused the rebels of first breaking the truce, 

but French observers said they had seen no signs of a rebel 

attack: hundreds of people were killed m 4 weeks of violence 

following a failed coup attempt on September 19, after which 

the country was divided into rebel-held northern and 
-controlled southern regions. 


Nov. 29—Over the past 2 days, 2 new groups of insurgents, the 


Movement for Justice and Peace and the Patriotic Movement for 
the Greater West, have serzed the western cities of Man and 
Danane, near the Liberian border, hundreds of heavily armed 
troops mass m the nearby town of Duekoue, jotmmg soldiers 
who were driven yesterday from Denane and Man, the new rebel 
forces say they seek the death of President Laurent Gbagbo in 
retaliation for former junta ruler Robert Guef's murder by 
loyahst troops durmg a September coup attempt, the country’s 
main, northern rebel group, the Patriotic Movement of tvory 
Coast, says ıt 1s fighting against the discrimination of mainly 
Muslim northern tnbes by Christian and animist southern 
groups and 1s not involved with the new insurgents. 


KENYA 
Nov. 28—n apparently synchronized attacks, 3 suicide bombers 


kill at least 12 people and themselves and myure at least 60 
others in a truck-bomb explosion at an Istraeh-owned hotel in 
the city of Mombasa; the bombmg occurred minutes after 
assailants fired 2 missiles at an Israeli airliner carrying 261 
passengers as it took off from Mombasa’ airport; the plane was 
not hit and landed safely in Israel; although there are 
competing clams of responsibility, Israel and Kenyan offictals 
blame Al Qaeda for the attacks. 


Kuwarr 
Nov. 21—A policeman shoots and seriously wounds 2 US 


soldiers after pulling them over on the highway between therr 
main headquarters at Camp Doha and Ariffan, a base where US 
forces are deployed; US offictals say no motive has been 
established for the attack, but a joint investigation has begun 
with Kuwaiti authonnes; about 12,000 US troops are m the 
country conducting regularly scheduled military exercises. 


LEBANON 
Nov 2]—Amencan missionary Bonnie Penner Witherall is shot 


to death at the Unity Center, which houses a Christian chapel 
and a clinic, in the southern city of Sidon; there is no 
immediate claim of responsibility, but ad workers say the 
center had received warnmgs from anti-American Muslim 
groups demanding it leave the country because its workers 
were trying to convert Muslims to Christianity. 


MACEDONIA 
Nov. 1—By a 72-to-28 vote, parhament approves an 16-member 


multiethnic governing coalition composed of the formerly 
communist Social Democratic Alhance of Macedonta and the 
Democratic Union for Integration (DUI), a party formed by 
ethnic Albanian guerrillas whose insurgency last year brought 
the country close to civil war, Soctal Democrat Branko 
Crvenkovsla, who is the new prime minister, names DUI 
members to head 4 ministnes and to the deputy prime mmister 
post; m Septembers national elecnons, the coalition that 
included the Social Democrats won 62 of parlaments 120 
seats, and the DUI recetved 30. 


NEPAL 
Nov 15—In the past 2 days, at least 118 people have been killed, 


including at least 68 police officers and soldiers, after 


approxmnately 3,000 Maoist rebels stormed 2 remote mountam 
towns and battled with security forces, at times using villagers 
as human shields; earlier this week, a national stnke wes called 
by the rebels, who seek to end the county’s feudal system, 
which they say favors only a small urban elite, more than 3,000 
people have been killed since the rebellion began 6 years ago. 


NIGERIA 

Nov. 24—Over the past 5 days, at least 175 people in the mamly 
Mushm northern city of Kaduna have been killed m 
Muslim—Christian nots sparked by a newspaper article that 
offended Muslims because ıt stated the Prophet Mohammad 
would have marned a contestant in the Miss World pageant, 
which was scheduled for December 7 m the capital city of 
Abuja, the Kaduns-based Civil Rights Congress says ıt has 
recorded accounts of extrayudicial executions by security 
forces, about 12,000 people have been made homeless and as 
many as 1,200 have been myured since the nots began; pageant 
participants left today for London, where the contest will now 
take place on its originally scheduled date. 


PAKISTAN 

Nov. 21—Zafarullah Khan Jamali, head of the progovernment 
Pakistan Muslim League—Quaid party, wins 172 of 328 
National Assembly votes, to become prme minister, Fazlur 
Rahman, a Muslim cleric opposed to President Pervez 
Musharraf’ cooperation with the US in the war on terrorism, 
recetves 86 votes, and Shah Mahmood Quereshi of former 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhuttos Palastan People’s Party earns 
70; today’s parliamentary vote became necessary after no party 
won a clear majority m October's general election; under 
constitutional amendments imposed by the president last 
summer, Musharraf, a former general, retams ulumate power, 
mcluding authonty to dissolve parliament, but will relinquish 
day-to-day executive powers to Jamali, a civilan, m 2 days 


RUSSIA 

Nov 3—Chechen rebels shoot down a mulitary helicopter in the 
separatist republic of Chechnya by firing a rocket from a 
building in Grozny, the regional capital, killing 9 servicemen; 
itis the sixth such attack ın the past 5 months; earlier today 
Defense Minister Serge Ivanov said that government forces 
had begun broad new muhtary action in Chechnya 

Nov. 15—Maikhail Babich, former deputy governor of the Ivanovo 
region, northeast of Moscow, assumes his post as Moscow- 
appointed prime minister of Chechnya; Babich replaces 
Stanislav Ilyasov, who was promoted by President Viedrmir 
Putin last week to federal minister for Chechnya; a pro- 
Moscow administration has been overseeing Chechen 
government affarrs following the 1999 military wtervention 


SRI LANKA 

Nov. 3—<After 4 days of second-round peace talks between 
representatives of the government and the rebel Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam m Nakhon Pathom, Thailand, both sides 
agree to estabish 3 subcommittees to address ethnic and 
power-sharing issues and oversee a resettlement of refugees and 
restoration of areas destroyed by the country’s 19-year civil war; 
the Tamu] Tigers also say they will stop recruiting children as 
guerrillas and will allow other political parties mto the northern 
and eastern areas of the country under ther control; m 
September the first round of talks ended with both sides saymg 
they would not'resume the war, but violauons of a February 
cease-fire have occurred sporadically smce then; the thd 
round of peace talks 1s scheduled for December in Norway; 
nearly 65,000 people have been lalled and more than 1.5 
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milhon displaced since 1983, when the mmonity Tamil Tigers 
began fighting a war for an independent Tamil homeland 


TURKEY 

Nov. 3—Results from today’s parliamentary election show that 
the Islamic-orented Justice and Development Party (AKP), led 
by Recep Tayyıp Erdogan, earned 34 3% of the vote and 363 of 
parliament’ 550 seats, enough under election law to forma 
single-party government; the secular center-left Republican 
People's Party, backed by former Economy Minister Kemal 
Dervis, won 19.4% and 178 seats, 9 mdependent candidates 
took the remainder of the seats, none of the other 16 
contendmg parties, including Pome Muuster Bulent Ecevit’s 
Democratic Left Party, crossed the 10% threshold needed to 
hold seats; Erdogan is constitutionally barred from holdmg 
public office because of a prior conviction of matung religious 
hatred by readmg an Islamic poem durmg a political rally. 

Nov 4—Prmme Minister Ecevit resigns, along with dozens of 
longtime politicians; Ecevit agrees to serve as a caretaker 
leader until the AKP forms a new government 

Nov. 16—Pro-Western moderate Abdullah Gul, the AKPs 
economist and foreign policy expert, is installed as prime 
mmister, Gul was selected by Erdogan, who might be able to 
enter parbament next year in a by-election 1f a court accepts 
his appeal ın January for the lifting of his politcal ban; 
Erdogan would likely take over the prime minister’ office 
from Gul, according to AKP members. 

Nov 30—The government lifts curfews and restrictions on 
gathermgs m the 2 southeastern, predommantly Kurdish 
provinces of Diyarbakir and Srnak, endmg 15 years of 
emergency rule and meeting a requirement for joining the 
European Union, the provinces were the last of 13 under 
emergency rule, which was imposed when fighting began in 
1987 between the military and autonomy-seelaing Kurdish 
rebels, m August, the government granted Kurds the right to 
broadcast and teach the Kurdish language 


UKRAINE 

Nov. 16—President Leonid Kuchma dismisses Prime Minister 
Anatoly Kinakh and his government and nominates Viktor 
Yanukovich, governor of the eastern Donetsk coal-mmmg 
region, as prime minister, the cabmet ministers will remain in 
office unul parliament approves the dismissal order; Kuchma 
has been criiazed by the US for allegedly selling arms to Iraq 
in 2000, in violanon of UN sanctions; opposinon groups 
accuse Kuchma of corruption, abuse of office, elecuon 
tampering, and mvolvement in the killmg of an investigative 
Journahst, Kuchma denies the charges 

Nov 21—Viktor Yanukovich wins 234 votes m the 450-seat 
parliament to become the former Soviet state's tenth prime 
mumister since independence in 1991 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Gibraltar 

Nov. 7—Results from yesterdays referendum called by the 
regional government show that 99% of voters rejected the idea 
of jomt sovereignty of the Bnush colony with Spain; 1% voted 
m favor of the proposal, Spam still clams the territory on its 
southern tp, which ıt ceded to Britam under the 1713 Treaty 
of Utrecht, Gibraltar was not involved in the power 
negotiations between London and Madnd, who both say the 
referendum carries no legal weight 


UNITED STATES 


Nov 6—Prelmmary results from yesterdays midterm 
congressional elections show that Republicans, assured of 
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winning at least 51 of the Senate's 100 seats, up from 49, have 
Tecaptured control of the Senate from the Democrats, whose 
seats decreased by 4 to 46, the Independent Party held over 1 
seat; Republicans retam their mayonty m the House of 
Representatives, gaining 4 seats for a total of 223, while the 
Democrats lose 7 seats for a total of 203, the Independent Party 
wins 1 House sear, the outcome of 9 congressional races 
remains unclear 


War on Terrorism 

Nov. 4—Government officials say that operatives of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, using a mussile fired by an unmanned 
Predator aircraft over Yemen, yesterday killed 6 suspected Al 
Qaeda terronsts—inchiding Abu Ali, a semior leader of the 
network—in a vehicle m the country’s eastern Manb province, 
Abu Al is a suspected planner of the October 2000 attack on 
the USS Cole, which lalled 17 US sailors m the Yemeni harbor 
of Aden, and has been linked to the October 7 bombing of a 
French oil tanker off the coast of Yemen. 

Nov 13—Government and coalition officials say a new 
audiotaped message broadcast on Al-Jazeera, an Arabic- 
language television station based m Qatar, contams the voice 
of Al Qaeda leader Osama bin Laden and was made ın the last 
2-1/2 weeks, the taped statement praises recent terror attacks 
in Yemen, Kuwait, Bali, and Moscow and threatens more 
attacks again Western targets 

Nov 14—Mir Amal Kasi, the Pakastani who was convicted m 
1993 for fatally shoonng 2 CIA employees and woundmg 3 
others outside the agency's headquarters m Wirgmis earlier that 
year, 1s executed in Virginia; the US State Department issues a 
warning that Kasi’s execution might trigger retaliatory attacks 
by terrorists against US interests overseas. 

Nov. 15—Government officials say that 1 of the top 24 Al Qaeda 
terrorists sought by the US was captured by US forces in recent 
weeks, officials do not release the detainee’s name or the 
country where he was apprehended, but say he is not among 
the top 3 most-wanted Al Qaeda leaders. Osama bin Laden, his 
top Heutenant Ayman al-Zawahm, or the operational leader, 
Khalid Shaikh Mohammed. 

Nov, 19—In a 90-to-9 vote, the Senate pesses a bill to create a 
cabmet-level Department of Homeland Security proposed by 
President George W. Bush in June; lest week the House of 
Representatives approved the legtslanon, 299-121; the bill 
merges all or parts of 22 federal agencies, with combmed budgets 
of about $40 bilhon, into a new, 170,000-employee antiterror 
department; the FBI and the CIA will not be tncluded m the 
department, the bill also gives the president broad authority to 
hire, fire, and transfer department workers for security purposes, 
permits guns in airtime cockpits es a last defense against 
hijackers, extends by 1 year the deadline for screenmg all atrline 
baggage, and provides broad exemptions to the Freedom of 
Information Act; Bush says he will sign the bill mto law 

Nov. 21—Government officials say that Abd al-Rabim al-Nashin, 
Al Qaeda's chief of operations m the Persian Gulf, was arrested 
earher this month at an airport in an undisclosed country, 
Nashm 1s considered one of the highest-ranking Al Qaeda 
leaders captured m the war on terrorism, along with operations 
chief Abu Zubaydah and Ramzi Bmalshnbh, believed to be a 
Tain organizer of the September 11 attacks 

Nov. 22—Attorney General John Ashcroft announces that men 
born on or before December 2, 1986 who are from Afghanistan, 
Algeria, Bahram, Eritrea, Lebanon, Morocco, North Korea, 
Oman, Qatar, Somalia, Tunisia, the United Arab Emirates, and 
Yemen and who entered the country on or before September 30 


must visit an Immigration and Naturalization Service office to 
be fingerprmted and photographed and to provide detailed 
mformation about their backgrounds and the purpose of their 
vit to the country; earlier this month, Ashcroft announced 
sumilar requirements for males at least 16 years old from Iraq, 
Iran, Libya, Sudan, and Syria. 

Nov 26—President Bush signs legislation that will shield the 
Insurance mdustry from catestrophic costs of future terror 
attacks, under the bill, the government will not intervene on 
any clams less than $5 milhon; insurance companies will pay a 
deductible m 2003 equal to 7% of the premiums they received 
the previous year, with the deductble nsmg to 10% m 2004 
and 15% m 2005; the federal government will then cover 90% 


Nov. 27—President Bush appomts former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger to lead an mdependent panel to mvestigate US 
intelligence failures before the September 11 terrorist attacks; 
Democrats name former Senate Majority Leader George 
Mitchell as vice charman of the 10-person commission, which 
will be made up of 5 Republicans and 5 Democrats; the panel is 
expected to complete 1ts work in 18 months. 


VENEZUELA 

Nov 4—In the capital city of Caracas, thousands of opponents of 
President Hugo Chavez deliver a petiton to the Natonal 
Electoral Commission with more than 2 million sagnatures 
callmg for a vote to cut short the presidents term; hundreds of 
Chavez armed with rocks, metal bars, and bottles 
attempt to block the delivery but national guardsmen clear the 
route, dispersing the Chavez supporters with tear gas and 
shotgun pellets; 9 people are wounded, 4 from bullets, 
according to Caracas Mayor Alfredo Pena, after recetving the 
peuton, National Electoral Commission President Roberto 
Runz pledges to examine the signatures; opponents of Chávez 
accuse him of dictatorial rule and blame his left-wing reforms 
for ruining the country’ economy, 

Nov 12—One person is killed and at least 20 others wounded in 
Caracas during clashes between government troops and 
Chávez supporters, who surround city hall, tapping Mayor 
Pena and opposition leaders mside for several hours; Chavez 
has said that the earliest a vote on his rule can be held is 
August 2003; Chávez} term runs to 2007. 

Nov 19—Natonal Guard troops fire tear gas and shotgun pellets 
in Caracas to separate Chávez supporters and thousands of 
antgovernment demonstrators who are protesting the 
governments decision 3 days ago to give control of the city’s 
9,000-member police department to the military in an attempt 
to end mternal labor strife. 

Nov. 21—Opposition leaders call a general 1-day strike for 
December 2 mtended to force a vote on Chavez's rule, despite a 
warnmg by the Organization of American States that labor 
stoppages would further destabilize the economy; labor leader 
Carlos Ortega said the strike could be extended or begin 
earher 1f Chávez continues to reject a referendum. 

Nov. 28—The Supreme Court overturns a decision by the 
Natonal Electoral Council earlier today to force a nonbinding 
referendum on Chavez's presidency on February 2, the court 
says the council is bound by an electoral law 
approval by 4 council members; by a 3-to-1 vote, with 1 
member absent, the council set the date after saying that ıt had 
verified about 1.2 million of the petinon mgnatures—the 
number needed to schedule the vote. | 
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“Today’ underlying political currents in Latin America are less about ideology and more 
about a public desire to find leaders who can effectively address everyday problems, and who 
do so honestly. The formulas of the past—whether ‘socialism’ in the 1970s or ‘neoliberalism’ 

in the 1990s—have been widely questioned, and largely dismissed. With traditional ideas 
and structures breaking apart, new leaders are being called on to produce results.” 


Latin America’s New Political Leaders: 
Walking on a Wire 


MICHAEL SHIFTER 


the Chilean presidency on his fourth attempt. 

The Socialist candidate with a radical agenda 
won the prize that had long eluded him—only to 
be overthrown in a generation-defining military 
coup led by General Augusto Pinochet on Septem- 
ber 11, 1973. 

Nearly three decades after the Chilean coup, new 
faces of political leadership are emerging in Latin 
America, giving form and definition to the next gen- 
eration. The sharply drawn left-right battles and 
schisms intrinsic to the cold war no longer drive 
politics. Rather, today’s underlying political currents 
in Latin America are less about ideology and more 
about a public desire to find leaders who can effec- 
tively address everyday problems, and who do so 
honestly. The formulas of the past—whether “social- 
ism” in the 1970s or “neoliberalism” in the 1990s— 
have been widely questioned, and largely dismissed. 
With traditional ideas and structures breaking apart, 
new leaders are being called on to produce results. 

In 2003, Luiz Inacio da Silva, widely known as 
“Lula,” is the principal focus of regional attention. 
Lula was resoundingly elected Brazil's president 
after he had failed, like Allende, in three previous 
attempts. Predictably, as the leader of the Workers’ 
Party took the reins of Latin America’s largest and 
most significant country, all eyes have turned to the 
regions new, charismatic leader—and the most 
promising experiment for social renewal. 


[: 1970, Salvador Allende finally ascended to 
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Will Lula balance Brazil's mounting demands for 
greater social justice and equality with the 
formidable constraints and pressures imposed by 
international financial institutions? Will the United 
States not only recognize the need for but also help 
support Lula’s alternative social policies? In short, 
will Lula succeed in charting a new path? 

Brazil's passing of the guard from President Fer- 
nando Henrique Cardoso to Lula epitomizes the 
shift in Latin America in the political winds, and in 
political leadership, over the course of the past 
decade. Cardoso, not long ago considered the 
quintessential leftist intellectual, served two terms 
as president of a center-right government whose 
main achievements included democratic continu- 
ity and economic stability. At the same time, Car- 
doso’s government accumulated a huge public debt, 
failed to achieve sustained growth, and, despite 
improvements in many social indicators, could not 
make a significant dent in Brazil’ vast disparities in 
wealth. Brazilians—from the poor to a sizeable 
share of the business community—in the end clam- 
ored for political change. 


A SOUR MOOD 

For Latin America, Lula’s election to the Brazil- 
ian presidency comes at a critical moment. Stories 
abound in publications such as The Economist, 
Financial Times, and Newsweek about a backlash 
against neoliberalism, a resurgent populism, and a 
decided turn to the left in Latin America. The high 
hopes and expectations that accompanied the early 
1990s, when free trade and spreading democracy 
were widely touted, are a fading memory. 
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The regional economic picture is especially 
gloomy and dramatic. According to the World Bank, 
Latin America in 2002 suffered its most disastrous 
economic performance in nearly two decades, with a 
negative growth rate of 1.1 percent. In Argentina and 
Venezuela the outlook is notably grim, marked by 
stunning economic declines and social disintegra- 
tion. Experts argue that even under the most san- 
guine scenarios, any substantial economic rebound 
in these countries will take years, if not decades. 
Moreover, since 1998, for the region as a whole, per 
capita income has dropped some 0.3 percent per 
year. Although projections for 2003 are slightly more 
upbeat, with the regional growth rate possibly reach- 
ing 2 percent, it is difficult to imagine that such a 
modest performance will bring much relief to Latin 
America’s acute social conditions. 

Public opinion survey data also offer little to 
cheer about. According to the respected Latino- 
barómetro, which has conducted a comparative sur- 
vey annually since 1995, public dissatisfaction with 
government performance has steadily risen because 
of stubbornly poor and disappointing economic 
results. The mability of governments in many coun- 
tries to reduce mounting unemployment and crime 
has also fueled enormous citizen discontent. 
Although the survey findings reveal that most Latin 
Americans continue to see democracy as the pre- 
ferred political model and that they have not given 
up on market-oriented prescriptions for economic 
difficulties, these views are largely arrived at by 
default and are far from a ringing endorsement of 
the core ideas that were expected to deliver 
improvements in citizens’ lives. Frustration with 
economic policies that have yielded few tangible 
benefits runs deep throughout the region. 

Despite so many profound problems, elections 
remain the accepted way to select leaders. Viewed in 
wider historical perspective, this adherence to the 
democratic norm is remarkable and cause for opti- 
mism. But the signs suggest voters are groping for 
fresh answers and alternatives to the status quo. The 
profile of a Latin American leader—perhaps exem- 
plified by Cardoso—who 1s an internationalist and 
blends technical or academic prowess and sophisti- 
cation with a knack for politics—appears to be 
receding. “Populist” or “leftist” may be the most con- 
venient and common terms employed to character- 
ize new leaders who deviate from this model, and 
who represent the promise of a more thoroughgoing 
and committed social agenda. But there are scant 
resources available to fund meaningful social pro- 
grams. And at a time that has seen the questioning 


and dissolution of traditional political structures and 
ideas, these labels obscure more than they illuminate. 


BRAZIL'S “AMERICAN DREAM” 

Lula differs fundamentally from many of the other 
political leaders who have recently emerged on Latin 
America’ political stage. What sets him apart is his 
longstanding dedication to building the Workers’ 
Party (PT), widely regarded not only as the most solid 
and coherent political party in Brazil, but as among 
the most effective parties in Latin America. Lula’s 
two-decade project—born under a Brazilian dicta- 
torship that began in the 1960s and only came to an 
end in 1985—is especially noteworthy in a region 
where political parties are in deep crisis, broadly dis- 
credited, and perceived as ossified and corrupt. 

Although the pt has yet to be tested at the 
national level, it has had ample—and successful— 
governing experience at the state and especially 
municipal levels in Brazil. The PT is far from the 
amorphous movements and inchoate groupings 
that often pose as political parties in other Latin 
American countries. Yet it is not monolithic but 
composed of factions that range from decidedly 
hard-line to pragmatic. 

Lula himself has undergone a remarkable politi- 
cal evolution. Over the years his positions on a vari- 
ety of issues have moderated. In the 2002 election 
campaign he was referred to as “Lula lite” because 
of the alliances he made with more conservative 
factions, a move that would have been difficult to 
imagine just a few years ago. Moreover, his personal 
story is extraordinary, embodying the “American 
dream” with his rise from poverty through the 
ranks of the powerful metalworkers’ union and 
eventually to party leader. It also testifies to the 
vitality of Brazil's democracy and the gradual loos- 
ening of its rigid social structures. 

Lula’ call for a “social pact”—agreements mvolv- 
ing government, business, and labor unions aimed 
at assuring economic and political stability—signals 
a shift to an alternative political arrangement, per- 
haps more in line with European concepts. Still, it 
will not be easy for Lula to contend with pressures 
from members of his own base, who see the PT in 
power as “their turn.” Demands made by the inter- 
national financial community will similarly test 
Lula’s political talents. His administration's success 
may hinge less on the ideological direction Lula 
decides to pursue than on the competence of his 
team and the ability to devise sound and coherent 
policies that deliver growth and some social progress 
while maintaining economic stability. 


CHAVEZ'S VENEZUELA: REVOLUTION OR CHAOS? 

Nearly four years before Brazilians elected Lula as 
president, the majority of Venezuelans put their con- 
fidence in Hugo Chávez. Chávez, a former para- 
trooper who led a failed military coup in February 
1992, was the product and beneficiary of a traditional 
political party system that had collapsed from decades 
of corruption and mismanagement. Since the early 
1980s, no Latin American country has suffered the 
precipitous economic decline and social decay that 
has struck Venezuela, made all the more egregious 
when viewed against the country’s substantial oil 
wealth. A succession of failed administrations and a 
protracted period of party unresponsiveness led to a 
sharp public repudiation. Chávez, a superb orator 
who issued a scathing indictment of the old order, 
took advantage of the political vacuum. 

While there is still some question about which 
of the “two” Lulas will ultimately leave his mark on 
Brazil’s presidency, there is 
little doubt that Chavez's 
authoritarian instincts are 
stronger than his demo- 


often defied and violated 
the constitution and has 
constantly lashed out at key elements of Venezue- 
lan civil society, such as the media, the Roman 
Catholic Church, and unions. Gabriel García Mar- 
quez, Colombias Nobel Prize-winning author, 
wrote an especially prescient profile of Chavez just 
before he took office in February 1999: “I was over- 
whelmed by the feeling that I had just been travel- 
ing and chatting pleasantly with two opposing men. 
One to whom the caprices of fate had given an 
opportunity to save his country. The other, an illu- 
sionist, who could pass into the history books as 
just another despot.” 

Although Chavez has been variously described as 
a “populist,” “revolutionary,” and “leftist,” he has 
been so in rhetoric only. He seems, rather, a 
throwback, a figure who more closely resembles 
Argentina’s legendary Juan Domingo Perón of the 
1950s and 1960s. His actions and policies have been 
erratic and inept, with detrimental results for 
Venezuela. (The poorest Venezuelans, Chavez's core 
constituency, have suffered most from the country’s 
prolonged drift and chaos.) Moreover, his con- 
frontational style, with the charged rhetoric about 
Venezuelas “rancid oligarchy,” has only exacerbated 
social tensions. 

In 2002, Venezuela endured unprecedented 
political and social polarization, along with extraor- 








It is clear that honesty and effectiveness— 
not rigid formulas or sweeping blueprints— 
cratic tendencies. He has are what the current generation is looking for. 
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dinary bitterness and mistrust. The government and 
its supporters jockeyed for position with opposition 
forces—made up of an array of nongovernmental 
and professional groups and diverse political figures 
organized under the umbrella Democratic Coordi- 
nator—that mounted a strike to press for Chavez's 
ouster, either through his resignation or through 
new elections. With each side digging in, the 
prospects for any reconciliation seemed negligible. 
In the unfolding crisis, critical factors included 
Chavez's ability to figure out how to keep the oil 
flowing. For the world’s fifth-largest supplier of oil, 
the fate of the petroleum sector and the state-run 
oil company Petróleos de Venezuela, sa, is decisive. 

Another key factor is the Venezuelan military, 
which has also been badly divided between forces 
that support and those that oppose Chavez. As the 
violence has escalated and threatens to erupt into 
something that could conceivably resemble a civil 
war, many observers have 
tried to anticipate how, 
and at what point, the 
armed forces might react. 

When this crisis is 
resolved, Venezuela will 
need considerable time to 
heal the deep wounds that have for many years run 
through society and have been aggravated under 
Chavez. But an opposition that lacks effective polit- 
ical leadership, a clear strategic focus, and any 
vision for a post-Chdvez Venezuela—especially 
ideas about how to unite the country, including 
Chavez’ mostly poor constituency—does not augur 
well for a swift reconciliation. Chavez's ability to 
hold on to a core base of support in the context of 
such a disastrous performance underscores the 
depth of rage and mistrust many Venezuelans feel 
toward an old order in need of deep-seated reform. 


ECUADOR’S CONSUMMATE OUTSIDER 

Ecuador also has seen a former coup plotter 
elected to the presidency. Like Chavez, Lucio Gutiér- 
rez was a former army lieutenant colonel who tried 
to topple a democratically elected government. Join- 
ing with Ecuadors powerful indigenous movement 
and other military officials, Gutiérrez, unlike 
Chavez, succeeded in his January 2000 attempt. 
Although short lived, the coup catapulted Gutiérrez 
onto Ecuador's political stage and, less than three 
years later he was, to the surprise of many, over- 
whelmingly elected president. 

Although Gutiérrez expressed admiration for 
Chávez at the time of the coup, he has since sought 
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to distance himself from the controversial Venezue- 
lan president. The mitial signs suggest that, unlike 
Chavez, Gutiérrez will attempt to reach out and 
engage with his country’s broad-based civil society 
and managerial and entrepreneurial sectors. The 
new Ecuadoran presidents announcement of his 
intention to seek an agreement with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, his acceptance of the coun- 
try’s “dollarization” scheme (under which the 
United States dollar became the official currency in 
January 2000), and his emphasis on fiscal discipline 
do not signal a shift to the left or the beginning of 
a resurgent populism. 

Yet Gutiérrez is, in one key sense, similar to 
Chavez. He too is the product of the wholesale 
rejection of his country’s traditional political class, 
which has generally failed to deliver tangible bene- 
fits to vast sectors of the population. That Gutiér- 
rez—as well as his rival in 
the second round of voting, 
banana magnate Alvaro 
Noboa—are the consum- 
mate political “outsiders” 
shows that most Ecuado- 
rans have little appetite for 
“more of the same” (Ecuador's politics has been 
notably unsettled; Gutiérrez is the country’s fifth 
president in six years). To be politically successful, 
he will have to produce results for the country’s 
most marginal groups, especially the poorest sec- 
tors and a sizable indigenous population. 

At the same time, Gutiérrez faces formidable 
challenges. He inherits an enormously difficult eco- 
nomic situation. Although he can count on the 
important support of the Confederation of Indige- 
nous Peoples of Ecuador, Latin America’s strongest 
and most coherent indigenous confederation, to 
pursue his reform agenda, Gutiérrez will nonethe- 
less have to deal with a broad array of parties rep- 
resented in a remarkably fragmented Congress. In 
a country distinguished by notoriously sharp geo- 
graphic, ethnic, and social divisions, Gutiérrez, a 
political neophyte, will find it difficult to forge 
alliances and build coalitions to accomplish his 
goals of reducing corruption, making the Ecuado- 
ran economy more competitive, and working 


toward greater social equality. 





THE EXPECTATIONS GAME 

In taking on such a mammoth politcal task, 
Gutiérrez may find the experiences of other current 
Latin American presidents instructive. With their 


parties failing to enjoy a majority in their respective 


Frustration with economic policies 
that have yielded few tangible benefits 
runs deep throughout the region. 





legislatures, Mexican President Vicente Fox (in 
office since December 2000) and Peruvian Presi- 
dent Alejandro Toledo (elected to the post in June 
2001) have had some difficulty constructing coali- 
tion governments to implement their agendas. 

After more than seven decades of single-party 
authoritarian rule, Mexico expressed its profound 
desire for change by voting for a former Coca-Cola 
executive and Natonal Action Party governor from 
Guadalajara. But Fox has failed to satisfy the high— 
perhaps unrealistic—expectations that were gener- 
ated by his administration. To be sure, Mexico's 
political system has opened up considerably— 
indeed, irreversibly. And the Fox government has 
escaped the many serous charges of corruption that 
had been leveled against previous Institutional Rev- 
olutionary Party (PRI) administrations. After more 
than two years in office, his approval rating is still 
roughly 50 percent. 

Criticism has revolved 
around Fox's inability to 
“get things done,” most 
notably in fiscal reform as 
well as other areas. The 
Mexican president has 
struggled to strike deals and work effectively with a 
Congress still dominated by the pri. Fox's cabinet 
and advisers are capable, but have not come together 
as an effective team. Still open to question is Fox's 
ability to articulate a clear program for the country, 
devise a political strategy, and instill the necessary 
discipline to achieve his main policy aims. 

Peru's Toledo came to office following an eight- 
month transition government in Peru that had been 
preceded by the highly corrupt and decade-long 
authoritarian regime of President Alberto Fujimori 
and his national security chief, Vladimiro Mon- 
tesinos. Unlike Fox, Toledo—born ın poverty and 
proudly indigenous—had virtually no political 
background, apart from leading the opposition 
against the previous government, which he did with 
great courage. In addition, his political party, Péru 
Posible, is very heterogeneous and does not have 
programmatic coherence or discipline. 

Toledo's lack of political experience and struggle 
to gain some traction have exacted a heavy toll. 
After his first year ın office, Toledos approval rating 
had dropped from a high of nearly 70 percent to 
below 20 percent. Toledo promised considerably ° 
more—“thousands of jobs”—than he has been able 
to deliver, frustrating many Peruvians. He has had 
difficulty making decisions and outlining a coher- 
ent policy course. In June 2002, Toledo’ failure to 


consult with local officials about the privatization 
of electrical companies in Peru’s second-largest city 
of Arequipa helped spark widespread protests, with 
huge political costs. Toledo’ self-inflicted difficul- 
ties have been compounded by the ferocity of oppo- 
sition politics and signs that remnants of the 
Fujimori regime may be trying to sabotage the cur- 
rent administration. 

Toledo% slide—and the mounting protests and 
unrest in the streets—are all the more remarkable in 
light of the country’s 4 percent growth rate in 2002, 
the region's highest. In addition, the Toledo govern- 
ment has vigorously pursued human rights abuses 
and corruption that occurred under previous gov- 
ernments. After resolving a paternity suit and recog- 
nizing his daughter in October 2002, Toledo, who 
bad mishandled the controversy, recovered some pub- 
lic support. The change did not, however, translate 
into an electoral victory for his party in Peru’ regional 
elections in November. 

The ability to master coalition politics and shape 
a governing consensus will also be the crucial ques- 
tion in Bolivia, under the administration of Gonzalo 
Sánchez de Lozada, who assumed office in August 
2002. Sanchez de Lozada, who previously served as 
president from 1993 to 1997 and presided over wide- 
ranging reforms, including innovative capitalization 
and privatization schemes, faces an even more mon- 
umental task than he did in his first term. His rela- 
tionship with his coalition partner, Jaime Paz Zamora 
of the Movement of the Revolutionary Left, is 
strained. Most significantly, Sanchez de Lozada will 
have to learn how to work with Evo Morales, the 
popular indigenous figure and leader of the numer- 
ous and increasingly mobilized coca growers. 
Morales, who is pressing for major social changes 
and could upset Bolivias political system, registered 
stunningly strong support in the last election. As in 
Ecuador, the indigenous population in Bolivia is an 
important actor in shaping the country’s politics. 

Also in August 2002, Colombia, the only Latin 
American country in the midst of a civil conflict, 
elected a new leadership when Alvaro Uribe suc- 
ceeded Andrés Pastrana as president. Uribe won a 
resounding victory and secured an impressive man- 
date in the May 2002 elections. He promised to 
implement his vision of “democratic security,” 
applying a firm hand to the country’sarmed actors. 
With the collapse of peace talks in February 2002 
and the hardening of domestic and international 
public opinion, Colombians have rallied around 
their new president's plan to make the country’s 
security forces more effective. Five months into his 
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term, Uribe enjoyed a 75 percent approval rating, 
the highest of any elected leader in Latin America. 

Although Uribe successfully obtained public back- 
ing for his agenda, it is uncertain whether that back- 
ing will be fleeting or enduring. Much, of course, will 
depend on his administration’ ability to reassert gov- 
ernment authority and control over the country and 
protect Colombians against widespread violence. 
Colombia’ fiscal imbalance is also serious, and it will 
be hard to adopt the familiar formula for greater 
spending restraint within a “war economy.” Sharp 
cutbacks could well increase the risk of greater social 
polarization. Still, Uribe’ leadership style—he is inde- 
fatigable and has built a highly disciplined cabinet 
and team of advisers—has broad appeal in Colombia, 
and he appears to have taken welcome initiative and 
generated some momentum. To the delight of most 
Colombians, Uribe is genuinely in charge. 

Fundamental strategic concerns loom, however. 
Even under the most optimistic scenario, it will take 
Colombia years to substantially reverse its long-term 
deterioration in public order, much less to pursue 
meaningful social reform and reconciliation. Uribe 
will have to manage high public expectations and 
will need to think through—beyond adopting a 
series of new, albeit risky, security measures—how 
to end the conflict and successfully incorporate the 
country’s varied armed actors into Colombian soci- 
ety. Whether he will be able to exhibit the necessary 
flexibility, vision, and commitment to human rights 
standards under such extraordinarily difficult con- 
ditions remains a major question. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO POLITICAL RENEWAL? 

Rarely has Latin America witnessed the sort of 
implosion of a major country like that which 
occurred in Argentina in December 2001. As a result 
of a series of converging factors both internal and 
external, the government led by President Fernando 
de la Rua collapsed, followed by a foreign debt 
default of some $140 billion. The country lived 
through a rapid succession of presidents and tremen- 
dous uncertainty until Congress finally settled on 
Eduardo Duhalde, a Peronist, as Argentina’ leader. 

Duhalde’s political skills have received mixed 
reviews as he has struggled to gain the necessary 
authority to govern the country effectively. Accord- 
ing to the current timetable, Argentines will select 
Duhalde’s successor in April 2003. Yet few analysts 
believe the new president will be able to restore the 
severely damaged legitimacy and credibility of the 
country’ traditional political class; that is a longer- 
term challenge. Today, political parties and leaders 
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are held responsible for Argentina’s meltdown, an 
attitude reflected in the plummeting levels of public 
confidence in survey after survey. It is instructive that 
Carlos Menem, Argentina’s wily two-term president 
who brought the country economic stability in the 
1990s but has been accused of massive corruption 
and disregard for democratic institutions, is a serious 
contender for his old job. His support suggests that, 
for at least some Argentines, a proven ability to get 
the job done may trump deep ethical qualms. 

Perhaps even more striking is the prospect that 
Alan García, who presided over Peru’s unremitting 
economic chaos and political violence in the late 
1980s, has a good chance of returning to his old job 
in 2006. In 2001 García, a crafty politician and 
superb communicator, received more than 48 per- 
cent of the vote in the second round runoff election 
against Toledo. And in November, his American 
Popular Revolutionary Alliance was the big winner 
in Peru’ regional elections. Further, the headline of 
a New York Times article on December 22, 2002— 
“Perus Former President Plots His Return to 
Power”—suggests a possible comeback as well by 
Fujimori, who resigned in disgrace and is in exile 
ın Japan. For those who have stood for reform and 
renovation, few developments would be more 
dispiritng. While this prospect is hardly reassuring, 
it highlights the continuing search for political lead- 
ership in Latin America. 


Is ANYONE PAYING ATTENTION? 

Latin America’s new cast of political leaders 
clearly reflects profound changes within the regions 
complex societies. The landscape 1s evolving in fun- 
damental ways, conditioned by globalization—its 
benefits and downsides—and substantially influ- 
enced as well by the United States. And the emerg- 
ing strategic concept, developed ın Washington in 
response to the terrorist attacks on September 11, 
2001 and manifested in shifting priorities and 
resources, has a direct bearing on Latin America’s 
political dynamics. The region's prevailing political 
uncertainties pose a crucial test for United States 
policy in the hemisphere. 

The key question is whether the United States can 
be positively and wisely engaged in Latin American 
affairs so that it can help support leaders committed 
to democratic politics and economic policies that are 
market oriented and emphasize a strong social 
agenda. Such leaders understandably resist the failed 
formulas for economic reform championed by Wash- 
ington but are nonetheless generally interested in a 
cooperative relationship with the United States. 


The initial signs from the United States in the 
post-September 11 period are not encouraging. The 
principal effect appears to have been distraction, as 
senior government officials have been consumed by 
urgent actions and decisions regarding the Middle 
East and the global effort to combat terrorism. Latn 
America has seldom been a high priority for the 
United States, but the lack of high-level sustained 
attention and engagement has coincided with 
unprecedented turbulence and deepening crises in 
many key countries. In the context of globalization, 
more is at stake for the United States in the region 
than in the past. 

Illustrations of this indifference, or neglect, 
abound. Perhaps the most dramatic case is Argentina, 
where the United States treated the country’s crisis 
largely as a fiscal matter, overlooking cnitical politi- 
cal and foreign policy implications. Former Treasury 
Secretary Paul O'Neills remarks were seen as partc- 
ularly callous. (In an August 2001 interview with 
CNN, for example, O'Neill said: “We’re working to 
find a way to create a sustainable Argentina, not just 
one that continues to consume the money of the 
plumbers and carpenters in the United States who 
make $50,000 a year and wonder what in the world 
we're doing with their money.”) 

It is not surprising that, according to the Latino- 
barómetro, anti-American sentiment—that is, crit- 
icism'of United States policies—is appreciably 
higher in Argentina than anywhere else in the 
region. Although it would be a stretch to attribute 
Argentina’ political precariousness to the passivity 
of the United States government at a critical 
moment, greater political engagement might have 
reinforced American backing of democratic leaders. 

In Venezuela, too, the absence of any strategic 
engagement is striking, especially in view of a pos- 
sible war with Iraq and the fact that Venezuela 
accounts for roughly 15 percent of crude oil’ 
imports to the United States. American ineptitude 
was evident in its handling of both the botched 
coup in April 2002 and the public call for “early 
elections” in December 2002. The tacit approval of 
an unconsttutional act in the former case—the 
State Department initially failed to express any con- 
cern about Chavez’ forced ouster—and the public 
association with opposition forces in the latter have 
done little to enhance United States credibility on 
the democracy question in Latin America. (The 
image of Venezuelan generals standing behind a 
business leader they had tried to install as president 
had especially chilling echoes of previous episodes 
of military takeovers in Latin America, including 


the American-backed Chilean coup of 1973.) In the 
current crisis, Washington has also failed to take 
full advantage of regional institutions to press for a 
constitutional resolution. 

In Mexico it is difficult to separate Fox's political 
fortunes from his administration's relationship with 
the United States. This is especially so in light of the 
expectations raised by the personal relationship 
between Fox and Bush and the excitement that 
accompanied the state dinner for Fox held in Wash- 
ington just days before the terrorist attacks. With- 
out assigning any responsibility, it is undeniable that 
Mexico's lower place on the American foreign pol- 
icy agenda in the post-September 11 period—and 
growing friction between the two countries—have 
created some political fallout for Fox. Although 
bilateral cooperation on myriad issues remains sig- 
nificant, Mexico’s domestic politics are unusually 
sensitive to American actions and decisions. 

In country after country, it is clear that what the 
United States does—or fails to do—is germane to the 
national political scene, and often affects the 
prospects of particular leaders. In his first year in 
office, for example, Toledo went up in opinion polls 
only on two occasions: first, when President George 
W. Bush visited Lima and second, when the United 
States Congress approved Andean trade legislation 
extending preferences and giving products from Peru, 
Colombia, Bolivia, and Ecuador greater access to 
United States markets. The long-anticipated free trade 
agreement between the United States and Chile, 
signed in December 2002, gave a political boost to 
Chile’s president, Ricardo Lagos. The Bush adminis- 
tration’ bailouts of Uruguay ($1.5 billion) and Brazil 
($30 billion), which sought to contain contagion 
from Argentina’s collapse and buttress Brazil at a 
moment of political uncertainty, also yielded politi- 
cal dividends in those countries. And in a telling 
twist, a critical statement made by the United States 
ambassador in Bolivia regarding the coca growers’ 
candidate, Evo Morales, nearly succeeded in getting 
Morales elected! (“I want to remind the Bolivian elec- 
torate that if they vote for those who want Bolivia to 
return to exporting cocaine, that will seriously jeop- 
ardize any future aid to Bolivia from the U.S.”) 

Some in Washington, taking advantage of the 
transformed climate following September 11, have 
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referred to a new “axis of evil” in Latin America, 
with Lula and Gutiérrez joining Chavez and, of 
course, the stalwart Fidel Castro. Such hysteria even 
found its way into a disturbing October 24 letter to 
President Bush from Republican Representative 
Henry Hyde, the chairman of the House Interna- 
tional Relations Committee, who warned that Lula 
was a dangerous “pro-Castro radical who for elec- 
toral purposes had posed as a moderate.” If the 
United States government were to fashion policies 
based on such simplistic, Manichaean terms, the 
Latin American “axis of evil” would risk becoming 
a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

A more apt phrase that captures the political 
dynamic in much of Latin America 1s “axis of 
upheaval.” The region’s turmoil offers an opportu- 
nity for the United States to avoid the sloppiness 
that often results from neglect—or the hard-line 
unilateralism that tends to flow from a “good guy 
versus bad guy” mentality. Positive, sustained, high- 
level engagement could translate into greater sensi- 
tivity to the problems facing Latin American 
countries. What is required from Washington is 
increased flexibility that gives struggling leaders in 
the midst of enormously difficult circumstances 
more room to maneuver and undertake new social 
and economic policies. How the Bush administra- 
tion deals with the Lula presidency is likely to be a 
major test in this regard. 

But the chief responsibility for shaping Latin 
America’s political future rests squarely with a fresh 
set of political leaders. Their task will be far from 
easy. Latin America’s old problems, such as endemic 
poverty and fragile institutions, persist and are only 
aggravated by heightened expectations held by ever- 
expanding segments of the region’s population. 
Globalization’ liberating forces have made this pos- 
sible. But globalization’s dark side is also keenly evi- 
dent in the region, with a widening schism between 
intensifying social demands and political institu- 
tions in disarray. 

In seeking to navigate their way through these 
complex challenges, Latin America’s new political 
leaders will be put to a severe test. It is clear that 
honesty and effectiveness—not rigid formulas or 
sweeping blueprints—are what the current genera- 
tion is looking for. a 







“Latin Americans might have expected, after following the free-market eco- 
nomic policies of the ‘Washington consensus’ for a dozen years, that the region 
would have begun to savor the fruits of openness. But with some exceptions— 
notably Chile, Costa Rica, and much of Mexico—the fruit has turned out to be 
bitter, as economic openness appears to have accelerated social disintegration.” 
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certain gloominess has spread across Latin 

America. Argentina has fallen into the deep- 

est economic slump in its modern history, 
with a poverty rate now surpassing 50 percent and 
an overwhelming popular repudiation of the coun- 
try’s political class. Venezuela seems to be slipping 
into civil war. The moment prompts dire observa- 
tions. In The New York Times, columnist Nicholas 
Kristof asks if South America is the next Africa; 
“our neighborhood,” he says, “risks falling apart.” 
For United Press Internationals Ian Campbell, Latin 
America’s “torment is not over and may get worse.” 
Ricardo Infante, an analyst in the South American 
division of the International Labor Organization, 
describes a “social time bomb” in the region. Many 
observers, pointing to President Hugo Chavez in 
Venezuela, the recent election of Lucio Gutiérrez in 
Ecuador, the halted privatizations in Peru and 
Bolivia, and the presidential triumph in Brazil, after 
three failed attempts, of Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva, 
have pronounced that Latin America is moving to 
the left—or ought to do so soon. 

The problem with this assessment is that it bas 
been made before: repeatedly, and wrongly. Looking 
at South America in 1983, in the middle of the debt 
crisis, it was easy to predict a rise in organized class 
conflict and maybe the arrival of a few more pro- 
Cuban regimes. Instead we saw the spread of elec- 
toral democracy. After the elections between 1988 
and 1990 of Carlos Andrés Pérez in Venezuela, Car- 
los Saúl Menem in Argentina, and Alberto Fujimori 
in Peru, all of whom ran populist campaigns, a new 
outbreak of economic heterodoxy was predicted. 
Instead, all three spun to the right and joined the 
parade of market-oriented economic reform. Today, 
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Chile’s socialist president, Ricardo Lagos, has con- 
cluded a free-trade agreement with the United 
States; in Ecuador, Gutiérrez, who as an army 
colonel in January 2000 had joined arms with lead- 
ers of the country’s largest indigenous organization 
in a coup (while excoriating greedy bankers), wants 
a new agreement with the International Monetary 
Fund; and Lula himself, having taken office amid 
financial turmoil, has calmed the markets with reas- 
suring words, economically orthodox cabinet 
appointments, and an investor-friendly trip to the 
United States. 

What, if anything, makes this moment different? 
First, external trends have turned negative. World 
economic conditions have become more uncertain, 
credit flows to Latin America have slowed to a 
trickle, and we have seen an apparent rise in pro- 
tectionism by the North. Second, many of Latin 
America’s social and economic problems are worse. 
Crime, unemployment, and inequality, which had 
already risen in the 1980s, have brought increasing 
popular frustration with ineffective governments. 
Latin Americans might have expected, after follow- 
ing the free-market economic policies of the “Wash- 
ington consensus” for a dozen years, that the region 
would have begun to savor the fruits of openness. 
But with some exceptions—notably Chile, Costa 
Rica, and much of Mexico—the fruit has turned out 
to be bitter, as economic openness appears to have 
accelerated social disintegration. 


THE SKITTISH INVESTOR 

One lesson from the great twentieth-century 
shifts in Latin America’s economic orientation is 
that external forces matter considerably. Import- 
substituting industrialization—based on the erec- 
tion of high trade barriers to protect domestic 
industries—began as a necessity, prompted by the 


Great Depression and World War II, and only later 
became a deliberate strategy. Except in Chile, the 
neoliberalism of the Washington consensus was 
born of the regional debt crisis. Only after they 
failed to form a debtors’ cartel, discovered that 
nationalizing banks or printing money did not 
work, and received a strong push from the United 
States and the international financial institutions, 
did Latin American governments embrace market- 
friendly policies with apparent conviction. The next 
watershed 1s likely to look similar. 

The embrace of neoliberalism has not brought 
economic disaster to Latin America, but the full pic- 
ture is mixed and recent trends are mostly negative. 
Economic growth was faster in the 1990s than ın the 
1980s (which is not saying much), but it slowed 
abruptly in 1995 and 1998 and has decelerated 
steadily since late 1999. According to figures from 
the UN Economic Commission for Latin America 
and the Caribbean (ECLAC), real wages in 2001 stood 
above 1990 levels in 12 of 14 major countries, and 
above those of 1980 in nine of them. During the 
1990s, urban unemployment fell in five countries 
and rose in ten (most alarmingly in Argentina and 
Colombia). Income distribution grew worse in most 
countries (although by one measure—the participa- 
tion of the poorest 40 percent of urban households 
1n total income—it had improved in the majority of 
countries as of 2000). But these figures predate 
Argentina's financial collapse and the deepening of 
recession in Venezuela. Preliminary World Bank fig- 
ures for 2002 show a drop of 1.1 percent in Latin 
America’s GDP. In per capita terms this equals a 2.6 
percent fall, the second successive year of decline 
and the worst year since the debt crisis in the 1980s. 

Over the past ten years, every economic slump in 
Latin America could be easily connected to a finan- 
cial crisis in some “emerging market.” In the 1990s 
the entire region suffered the “tequila” effect from 
Mexico’ peso devaluation (1994-1995) and later a 
panic induced by Russia’ bond default (1998-1999). 
Following this pattern, most observers have ascribed 
the contraction of 2001 and 2002 to Argentina's 
default on its foreign debt and to mvestors’ worries 
about Brazil's Lula. 

But a closer look at the data suggests that the last 


two events are part of a longer-term pattern: a rever- . 


sal of net capital flows. Data from the Institute for 
International Finance show that the sum of net 
portfolio flows (equity and bonds) and net com- 
mercial bank lending to Latin America was negative 
in 1999, 2001, and 2002. Strong direct investment 
flows kept the net amount of private external 
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THE WASHINGTON CONSENSUS 


THE POLICY, in rough order of “consensus”: 

. Limit fiscal deficits to what can be financed 
(voluntarily) in bond markets. 

. Maintain an independent central bank and 
market-determined interest rates. 

. Welcome foreign direct investment. 

. Liberalize trade. 

. Develop local bond and stock markets. 

. Privatize state companies, especially those 
losing money. 

. Reform taxation, making the value-added 
tax the main source of revenue. 

. Let markets set the exchange rate (floating) 
or dollarize (the Argentine collapse has 
reinforced the perception that policies 
between these two extremes are not feasible). 

9. Liberalize capital movements. JM. 





financing posıtive, but decreasingly so—from $71 
billion in 1999 to an estimated $29 billion ın 2002. 
If we consider ECLAC figures that look more broadly 
at the capital accounts of Latin American countries, 
we find that the region has generally had a net out- 
ward transfer of resources from 1999 onward. By 
this measure, the net outflow was $39 billion in 
2002, driven by capital flight from Argentina, Brazil, 
and Venezuela. 

Insofar as the reversal of net capital flows was 
due to systemic problems, these were mostly to be 
found outside Latin America. The regions burden 
of foreign debt, at least in the aggregate, has not 
suddenly become unsustainable. Since 1990 exter- 
nal debt has remained relatively stable as a propor- 
tion of GDP, while generally declining as a 
proportion of exports (a trend that was interrupted 
only in 1998). The borrowers have also become less 
public and more private: according to the World 
Bank, public debt fell from 93 percent of all long- 
term foreign debt in 1990 to 63 percent in 2001. It 
grew 17 percent over those 11 years, while private 
debt grew 872 percent. 

Granted, the aggregate figures miss umportant 
individual variations. They do not count Brazil's 
massive internal obligations, a sign of its financial 
strength (few emerging markets sell as much domes- 
tically) as well as fragility (average bond maturity is 
still less than two years). And Argentina's foreign- 
debt-to-export ratio climbed well above twice the 
regional average before its default. On the positive 
side, Chile and now Mexico issue sovereign bonds 
that are rated investment grade. 
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Latin America and the Caribbean: Net Resource Transfers 








(Millions of dollars) 
‘Country 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001* 
Argentina 9,349 8,107 354 5,072 9,138 10,449 5,767 1,829 -13,099 
Bolivia 200 - 46 7 251 433 648 324 199 43 
Brazil -1,633 -T23 19,951 19,743 6,242 7,497 -1,273 4,490 7,965 
Chile 5 1071 ` 00-4 625 1,952 4,176 29 -2,551 -1,181 -1,895 
Colombia 784 2,369 3,028 4,408 3,767 2,055 -2,158 -2,013 -340 
Dommican Republic -9 -785 455 -528 -593 455 -352 -84 965 
cuador -89 116 -685 -1,185 -375 231 -2,713 -2,263 -567 





Honduras 4 151 50 
Mexico 18,427 -1,748 -2,065 
Nicaragua 359 511 426 
Panama -97 -132 81 


-9,336 


260 6 509 178 225 
5,174 4,599 1,661 6,496 10,048 

835 597 1,051 702 453 

802 517 749 212 -422 








-5,610 -5848 


Latin America 31,490 10,034 19,235 





-4,076 
22,635 


485 
-2,797 -2,377 -4,484 -9,001 -8,850 
32,322 27,165 -3,131 1,003 -3,393 


Source UN Economic Commission for Lann Amenca and the Caribbean (ECLAC), on the basis of information supphed by the 


International Monetary Fund and by national ınsttutons. 


Notes: Negative figures indicate outward transfers of resources Net resource transfers are equal to net capital inflows less the bal- 


ance of income (net payments of profits and interest). 


*Preliminary estimates. 


As this suggests, the recent crisis has also seen less 
of the mindless financial contagion that was visible 
in 1994-1995 and 1998. The Argentine collapse was 
so clearly foreseen that it barely affected the markets 
in other Latin American bonds. Jitters about Brazil 
in mid-2002 did have a moderate effect on the rest of 
the region. But instead of undiscriminating financial 
markets, the most important vectors of contagion 
have been trade (Paraguay, Uruguay, and Bolivia), 
return migration and falling labor remittances 
(Paraguay and Bolivia), and bank runs (Uruguay). 

The central problem is that falling United States 
and European stock markets have left rich-country 
investors more risk-averse. They discriminate more 
strongly among countries just as they discriminate 
more strongly (with larger interest-rate spreads) 
between riskier corporate bonds and treasury bonds 
in rich-country markets. According to jp Morgan, if 
we remove Argentina and Brazil, risk premia on 
Latin American bonds have followed the rising 
trends of United States corporate junk bonds, with 
Mexico and Chile paying less. Thus, while the 
midyear financial contagion was only moderate (and 


affected other regions not at all), combined with the 
new risk aversion, the contagion blocked borrowing 
by countries that did not enjoy an investment-grade 
bond rating, even if they were not suffering a crisis. 
Moreover, as a recent IMF report observes, foreign 
direct investment “has in the past been correlated 
with [rich countries’) equity market performance.” 
And with fewer privatization projects to carry out 
and political opposition to them rising, inflows of 
foreign direct investment might never again reach 
the record levels of 1999. Barring a sudden decision 
to privatize state-owned energy companies in Mex- 
ico or Venezuela, inflows will likely respond to polit- 
ical stability, economic recovery, and (as they did in 
1999 in Brazil) the massive currency depreciation 
that makes assets look cheap to foreign buyers. 
Most disturbing is that the new scarcity of exter- 
nal financing coincides with a greater need for it. 
Commodity prices fell steeply from November 1997 
through mid-1999, and have stayed in a low range 
since. As the World Bank has noted, many products 
exported by Latin America (sugar, bananas, arabica 
coffee, aluminum) saw further price declines in 
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Latin America and the Caribbean: Total Disbursed External Debt 

















(Millions of dollars) 
Country 1990 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 2000 2001* 
Argentma 62,233 72,209 85,656 98,547 109,756 124,696 140,489 146,200 142,300 
Brazil 123,439 145,726 148295 159,256 179,935 199,998 241,644 236,157 226,820 
Colombia 17,848 18,908 21,835 24,928 29,513 32,036 35,696 35,851 38,170 
Costa Rica 3,924 4011 - 3818 3,889 3,376 3,290. 3,500 4,050 4,225 
Cuba — 8,785 9,083 10,504 10,465 10,146 11,200 11,100 11,100 
Ecuador 12,222 13,631 14,589 13,934 14,586 15,099 16,400 13,564 13,440 
alva 2,056 2,168 05 
Guatemala 2,487 2,323 2,644 2,936 3,033 3,210 3,619 3,929 3,900 
uyana . 1,812 2,062 2,004 2,058 1,537 14 1,500 250 1,250 
Haiti! 841 866 875 902 914 1,025 1,100 1,170 1,190 
Honduras 3,588 3,850 4,040 4,242 4,121 4,062 4,404 ~ 4,685 4,650 
Jamaica 4,152 3,687 3,652 3,452 3,232 3,278 3,300 3,200 3,200 
exico? 101,900 130,524 139,818 165,600 157,200 149,000 161,300 . 149,300 146,100 
Nicaragua! 10,616 11,987 11,695 10,248 6,094 6,001 6,287 6,660 6,340 
anama 3,494 3,663 3,938 
Paraguay 1,670 1,254 1,271 1,439 1,434 1,473 1,599 2,491 2,450 
Peru 19,996 27,489 30,392 33,515 33,805 28,508 29,477 28,353 28,240 
Trmidad and Tobago 2,520 2,102 2,064 1,905 1,876 1,541 1,430 1,550 1,550 
Tu 4,472 3,578 4,251 4,426 4,682 4,754 5,195 : 5,800 
Venezuela 36,615 40,836 41,179 38,484 34,222 31,212 29,526 31,545 30,000 
Latin America 443,049 527,303 562,830 616,919 638,519 663,090 745,360 739,930 725,805 





Source. UN Economic Commussion for Latin America and the Caribbean (ECLAC), on the basis of information supplied by the 


International Monetary Fund and by natonal institutions. 


Note. Includes public- and private-sector external debt. Also includes International Monetary Fund loans. 


* 


figures. 
'Public external debt. 


Public debt does not mclude investments made in government secuntes by nonresidents. 


2002. Along with the Argentine catastrophe, this 
further depressed economic growth in the region. 
Declining output, in turn, led to falling fiscal rev- 
enues and helped push the region's estimated bud- 
get deficits to 2.6 percent of GDP, up from 1.8 
percent in 2000 and 2001. This is not to exonerate 
the poor fiscal management in many countries. It is 
to point out that at a moment when Latin Ameri- 
can governments need external financing to fight 
recession, the same recession has aggravated fiscal 
problems—and, it is reasonable to expect, political 
uncertainty—that could further discourage risk- 
averse foreign investors. 


THE FALLOUT: SOCIAL DISINTEGRATION 

We have not yet seen a popular rejection of 
neoliberalism. Voters still reward leaders who keep 
inflation low, so it is now the rare president who pays 


for fiscal deficits by printing money. Most govern- 
ments still actively welcome foreign investment and 
trade. But according to Latinobarémetro’s 2002 poll, 
across the region only 35 percent of the people (com- 
pared with 51 percent in 1998) said that the state 
should leave economic activity to the private sector. 
Most respondents also opposed privatizations. Still, 
their shift seems to bespeak anxiety rather than rebel- 
lon: in terms of the average respondents self- 
described politics, the same poll showed that 11 
countries moved right and only 2 (Argentina and 
Peru) moved left between 1996 and 2002. 

Behind the anxiety lies social disintegration. The 
homicide rate in Latin America is now the highest of 
any region in the world. Although figures vary widely 
across countries (with Colombia, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, and Brazil setting the grim pace), the rate 
increased from about 8 per 100,000 in the 1970s to 
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about 13 in the 1990s, according to the Interameri- 
can Development Bank. (The United States rate was 
5.6 in 2001.) Meanwhile, the young and educated are 
leaving. Emigration has risen most distressingly in 
Argentina, Colombia, and Venezuela, and 1s increas- 
ing across most of the region. Although spurred by 
crime and civil conflict in some places, the basic 
motivation has been economic—specifically, the mis- 
match between education systems that turn out large 
numbers of aspiring professionals and the economies 
that cannot employ them. As a result, many of the 
same kind of people who once hoped to prosper in 
market-friendly economies at home are now enter- 
ing the market elsewhere. 

The old party systems are also decomposing. As 
democracy spread in the 1980s and traditional 
political parties reentered the arena, most followed 
their old reflexes, building support through forms 
of patronage. In addition to the familiar dispensa- 
tion of state jobs to party regulars, they had also 
granted favored status to party-linked labor unions 
and, in some countries, peasant organizations. After 
1980, however, economic crises, neoliberal reform, 
and urbanization greatly weakened the last two and 
narrowed the scope of the first. Also, once-loyal 
partisan voters grew disenchanted when, under the 
pressure of financial circumstances, leaders elected 
as populists governed as neoliberals. As “schools” 
for politics, unions and parties have increasingly 
given way to neighborhood associations, evangeli- 
cal Protestant churches, and television. 

As Latin American societies have changed, so 
have the regions dominant political issues. Depend- 
ing on the estimate and the country, between 33 
and 60 percent of all economically active Latin 
Americans work in the urban informal sector at 
such jobs as street vendors, day laborers, and maids. 
Not tied to the fraying networks of patronage, they 
tend to distrust or resent political parties. Their key 
political concerns revolve around the home and the 
street rather than the workplace. While they deeply 
resent the privatizations and bank bailouts that 
have favored the rich and well connected at the 
expense of the rest, they look to the state first for 
public security, functioning schools, monetary sta- 
bility, and affordable prices for the utilities that 
allow a decent urban life. 

Into this void have stepped new plebiscitarian 
antiparty movements, often headed by former mil- 
tary men. Consider the similarities of Venezuela's 
Chavez, Ecuadors Gutiérrez, and Lino Oviedo 
(Paraguays most popular politician, now in exile ın 
Brazil). Each led an unsuccessful coup attempt and 


later ran for office as a civilian. Their supporters see 
coup making not as a disqualification but as a testa- 
ment to their “manly” transcendence of shady par- 
tisanship. Each man rose to power at a time when 
his country’s political parties, although still power- 
ful in the legislature, had public approval ratings 
among the lowest in the region. (According to Lati- 
nobarémetro’s measure of those registering “a lot” 
and “some” confidence in parties, Venezuela in 1996 
scored 11 percent; Ecuador in 2002, 7 percent; and 
Paraguay in 2002, 7 percent.) Also compared to oth- 
ers in the region, these parties were known for their 
unusual devotion to patronage. And all three move- 
ments had similar social contexts. According to 
ECLAC figures, by the end of the 1990s over half the 
urban population in these three countries was 
employed in the informal sector, proportions that 
were among the highest in the region (exceeded 
only by Peru, Bolivia, and Nicaragua). In Venezuelas 
case, this sector grew more rapidly in the decade 
(from 39.2 percent in 1990 to 53.7 percent in 1999) 
than it did in any other country. 

As more Latin Americans struggle in the most 
unforgiving realms-of market society, more also feel 
alienated from the existing institutions of democ- 
racy. They are poor and have seen a few others grow 
rich—often, they believe, through graft, fraud, or 
drug trafficking. They fear disorder and, since most 
now reside in sprawling cities, they care most 
immediately about the kind of public housekeep- 
ing issues that typically land on the desks of big-city 
mayors. (Examples of effective and popular munic- 
ipal government—Bogotd, Curitiba, Mexico City— 
have been a source of hope.) They are ready to 
welcome earnest, once-uniformed leaders who 
promise to take partisanship out of administration 
and to punish the corrupt. 

This does not amount to a rebellion against 
neoliberalism. Yet when parties weaken and large 
electoral movements coalesce quickly around 
charismatic heroes, politics becomes even more 
unpredictable. While this worries foreign investors 
in Latin America, global trends might continue to 
discourage them more. 


THE SELF-CORRECTING WASHINGTON CONSENSUS? 

Can Washington turn these trends around? The 
first challenge is trade. As capital flows to Latin 
America diminish and fiscal austerity weighs on 
domestic markets, the region will have to export 
more. In theory, this prospect ought to generate sin- 
cere Latin enthusiasm for the proposed Free Trade 
Area of the Americas. But the Bush administration 


must overcome its own lack of credibility when it 
comes to freeing trade and ending subsidies in areas 
Latin Americans care about, such as steel or agri- 
culture. The European Union has behaved no bet- 
ter. And if the United States and Europe fall back 
into recession, trade liberalization is likely to slip 
off the agenda. 

Finance is equally sticky and of more immediate 
importance. In mid-2002, as economic jitters spread 
north and east from Argentina, the international 
financial institutions, led by the mF, stepped in with 
major countercyclical packages for Brazil and 
Uruguay. But the story has been different in 
Argentina. There the fund, already highly exposed 
from previous loans and still smarting from its 
manipulation by then Economy Minister Domingo 
Cavallo in August 2001, has acted more like a com- 
mercial creditor. For the Peronists’ undeniable 
sins—above all, making insolvent many local affil- 
iates of international banks by converting their 
loans and deposits to pesos at different rates—it has 
imposed a heavy penance: the IMF has required 
Eduardo Duhalde’s government to demonstrate 
credibility in its fiscal austerity efforts while in the 
midst of a devastating economic depression. 

One important difference between today and 
1990 is that nothing like a Brady Plan is in the 
wings (the United States—initiated Brady Plan 
promised a negotiated debt-service reduction in 
exchange for liberalization and privatization). Why 
not? First, most of the liberalization is done and, as 
was noted, fewer economic activities are left to pri- 
vatize. Second, since much of the debt now takes 
the form of bonds (issued to a wide variety of pri- 
vate companies as well as governments), and exist- 
ing bond contracts generally require unanimous 
assent of the bondholders to any changes, a con- 
sensual restructuring cannot take place as easily as 
bank debt renegotiation. Argentina’s debt default, 
for example, involved some 82 contracts. 

Current reform proposals suffer from weak sup- 
port, limited coverage, and bad timing. The IMF 
favors a kind of international bankruptcy court (the 
Sovereign Debt Restructuring Mechanism) to han- 
dle government bonds, yet the proposal has gener- 
ated strenuous opposition from private financiers, 
including a former managing director of the fund 
itself. The reform most likely to pass—the incorpo- 
ration of collective-action clauses in bond contracts 
that would allow a supermajority to approve 
restructuring—would apply only to newly issued 
debt. To ease the reduction of debt service, old 
bonds would have to be swapped in the market for 
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new. But debtors (especially those enjoying an 
investment-grade rating) fear that the clauses would 
mean worse borrowing terms, which would raise 
their debt-service costs in the short run. Financiers 
claim that the entire discussion is spooking the 
markets at the wrong time. Apparently, the absence 
of rampant contagion like that seen in 1995 makes 
systemic reform less likely. 

This suggests that major relief is not in the cards 
for 2003. In the late 1980s, during discussions on 
the Brady Plan, persuading commercial banks of the 
virtues of a 35 percent reduction of loan principal 
was relatively easy because they were selling many 
of their Latin American loans in the secondary 
market at a discount twice that size. Regionwide 
bond-market declines of a similar magnitude today 
would be devastating, in part because Latin Amer- 
ican economies are now more tightly integrated 
with international finance. The problem is how to 
engage in orderly debt restructurings without pro- 
voking a deeper crisis. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND CREDIT 

Despite the recovery of Brazil’s financial markets 
in the months after Lula’s victory, it can be said that 
capital punished the country heavily for electing a 
leftist. In the middle of the storm, a few United 
States commentators darkly warned of Lula’ friend- 
ship with Fidel Castro and Venezuela’s Chavez as 
evidence of a crumbling southern front in the war 
on terrorism. Yet this “enemy” proceeded to calm 
the markets by agreeing to a large fiscal surplus in 
2003, impressing bankers with his cooperativeness. 
Had Lula not done so, investor wariness would 
have turned into a true panic, leading to a self- 
fulfilling financial explosion. But it was bad enough. 
By year’s end, stock market and bond country-risk 
indices for Brazil had returned to June levels (leav- 
ing the latter still almost twice as high as it was in 
March), and the rise in interest rates over the 
interim put an added debt burden on the new gov- 
ernment, while depressing the rest of the economy. 

As Lula now tries to manage financial fragility, 
many details of his strategy should sound familiar 
to Latin American presidents who have had to deal 
with financial stress. First, obtain credit from the 
IMF, contingent on promises of fiscal austerity, and 
thereby calm the bond markets further so that the 
federal government can handle a daunting schedule 
of domestic debt rollovers in the middle months of 
2003. This will reduce interest rates, which should 
keep economic activity from falling more than a per- 
centage point or two for the year. Next, before the 
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honeymoon ends, use the crisis atmosphere to 
reform taxes and a pension system that bleeds red 
ink as it rewards the well connected. Perhaps by the 
second full year, having displayed fiscal rectitude 
and maybe enjoying a revived economy, turn to the 
task of adjusting federal spending priorities to more 
closely accord with those of the party. 

All this sounds like a fiscally sound route to 
social democracy. And Lula might even navigate it 
successfully—if the legislature cooperates, the pub- 
lic-sector pension beneficiaries go quietly, the pub- 
lic remains patient, and the markets rebound. But 
he also has to worry that, in tacking to the center, 
he could end up viewed as yet another faithless 
Latin American politician who sacrificed his ideals 
on the altar of the bond market. 

What else might the affected governments do to 
help end the slump? As in Brazil, fiscal decisions 
will take center stage. Governments will have to 
tax more effectively, cracking down on evasion 
(especially by the richest), but without putting a 
brake on economic growth. They will need to resist 
the temptation to privatize in the sole pursuit of 
revenue, as many did in the early 1990s. Because 
this entailed granting weakly regulated private 
monopolies (so as to maximize the purchase 
price), it made such sales unpopular. In the long 
run, governments should recognize that the Wash- 
ington consensus works better as a guide to 


macroeconomic management than as a develop- 
ment strategy. In the short run, they might begin 
to negotiate debt restructuring. 

But why can they not just quietly default? At this 
time, most Latin American leaders would lose much 
more from defaulting on their bonds than they 
would gain. Even if partial and nonconflictual, a 
default would push interest rates to punishing levels 
while making trade finance more expensive. True, it 
would free up government spending, but in countries 
where the fiscal deficit exceeds interest payments, it 
would not eliminate the need to borrow. Thus, the 
damage would be immediate and severe, while the 
benefit would come later, its size and shape deter- 
mined by the government. But if commodity prices 
stay low, if rich countries continue to close important 
markets, and above all, if the financial flows continue 
to remain weak, Latin American governments will 
reevaluate their choices. Obviously, the argument 
that they must repay promptly and fully to preserve 
their access to international capital markets will 
become less persuasive if, for these borrowers at 
least, the markets have no capital. 

When Lula traveled to Washington on Decem- 
ber 10, he had three priorities: “credit, credit, and 
credit.” We all ought to hope that he gets it. If he 
does not, and if the financial drought persists 
another year, the consequences are likely to dis- 
please Washington. E 





“As 2002 came to an end, the Argentine economy seemed to have touched bot- 
tom after contracting more than 10 percent. But a robust recovery during 2003 
will be blocked by many of the same forces that helped create Argentina’s eco- 
nomic catastrophe: the hard-line stance of the mF, the muddle that is Argentine 
politics, and a dispirited and politically disaffected populace.” 
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ing the past 13 years has zigzagged from 

hyperinflation and economic stagnation to 
rapid growth with low inflation to the deepest 
depression in Argentine history. All this has been 
overshadowed by the effective disappearance of the 
middle class in a country whose national identity 
has long been associated with being a middle-class 
country. What happened? How did Argentina go 
from economic basket case during the late 1980s to 
“poster child” for economic reform and a favorite 
of international investment bankers during the mid- 
1990s back to basket case in the first years of the 
twenty-first century? 

Some analysts and politicians argue that the cri- 
sis was caused by neoliberal economic reforms, 
especially Argentinas experiment with a currency 
board that oversaw the exchange rate of the peso 
and its subsequent overvaluation. Others insist that 
the failure of Argentine politicians to place the 
national interest above their individual needs caused 
the crisis. Stll others blame the policies of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. But the Argentine crisis 
was the result of a combination of forces: a restric- 
tive economic model, poor implementation of that 
model, bad luck ın the form of unexpected shifts in 
international financial and goods markets, and only 
secondarily, the policies of the mF. The interplay 
among these factors between 1991 and 2001 drove 
the Argentine economy first into recession and then 
into depression, default, and financial collapse. 


T> trajectory of the Argentine economy dur- 
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CURRENCY CHEMOTHERAPY 

After taking office in July 1989, the administration 
of President Carlos Saul Menem struggled for 18 
months with four-digit inflaton and a shrinking 
economy. Desperate for tangible signs of success in 
advance of the 1991 midterm elections, the Menem 
administration took an extreme measure—it adopted 
a currency board monetary system. 

Under a scheme not unlike the gold standard of 
the nineteenth century, Argentina’s currency board 
fixed the peso’ exchange rate with the United States 
dollar and required the Central Bank to maintain 
foreign reserves to cover the value of 80 percent of 
all pesos in circulation. The effect was to take mon- 
etary policy away from the Argentine government 
and to sharply constrain its use of fiscal policy 
(which meant that the Central Bank could no 
longer print pesos to finance the government’ fis- 
cal deficits). In return for this huge policy conces- 
sion, the currency board would prohibit inflationary 
increases in the money supply. 

The currency board rapidly reduced and ulti- 
mately pulverized inflation (from 2,300 percent in 
1990 to 4 percent in 1994 and 1 percent from 1996 
to 1998). The “convertibility plan” won broad pub- 
lic support for the government. Further, this stun- 
ning success seemed to come largely free of costs 
during the first years of the board’s operation. 
Declining inflation produced a real increase in fis- 
cal revenues; confidence that inflation had finally 
been defeated led to renewed capital inflows, 
increased investment, and growth. At the same 
time, growing international reserves permitted a 
rapid expansion ın the money supply. It was the 
best of all possible economic worlds. 
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No monetary order is cost free, and beginning in 
1994 Argentina began to pay the price inherent to a 
currency board. An increasingly overvalued peso 
had begun to undermine the competitiveness of the 
Argentine economy, leading to a growing deficit in 
the current account (that is, foreign trade in goods, 
services, and income). Capital inflows easily 
financed this deficit through 1994, but in the wake 
of the shaken foreign-investor confidence that fol- 
lowed the Mexican financial crisis in 1994 and 1995, 
capital flows evaporated. Lacking capital inflows, 
Argentina was forced to dig into its foreign reserves 
to cover its current account deficit. As reserves fell, 
the currency board restricted the money supply and 
sent the economy into recession. The recession then 
drove down tax revenues, and without easy access 
to capital markets to cover the resulting fiscal deficit, 
the Argentine government was forced to cut spend- 
ing sharply and thereby reinforce the recessionary 
effect of a diminishing money supply. 

This sort of imported recession and the govern- 
ment’ inability to cushion the domestic economy 
from international economic disequilibria are 
inevitable consequences of a currency board. A cur- 
rency board further demands that a country preserve 
the international competitiveness of its national firms 
to ensure a healthy balance of payments, a stable sup- 
ply of international reserves, and a resulting stability 
in the domestic money supply. It does this by 
reducing its domestic costs of production (since 
devaluation is prohibited). These economic policy 
constraints are often difficult to sustain, especially in 
the presence of open ternational capital markets 
and democratic politics. Democratic polities are 
rarely forgiving of a government that leads the coun- 
try into recession and is too inept to revive the 
economy or to relieve the ensuing social costs. 
Unfortunately, Argentina’ democratic political struc- 
tures were poorly suited to dealing with the policy 
demands of a currency board. 


THE COSTS OF NOT CHOOSING 

Argentina’ decision to adopt a currency board to 
combat inflation left the country with two options: 
either implement the policies demanded by the 
board, or transition out of ıt. The country did nei- 
ther, creating an enormous vulnerability to sudden 
shifts in international capital markets. 

The overvalued currency created by the currency 
board was the first challenge facing the Argentine 
economy. It undermined the competitiveness of 
Argentine firms, especially those producing for the 
domestic market and now forced to compete with 
less expensive imported goods. Many of these firms 


laid off workers in an effort to reduce costs and were 
forced into bankruptcy; almost none reemployed 
workers displaced by privatization in the state sec- 
tor. The overvalued currency thus contributed to ris- 
ing unemployment and a rapidly expanding trade 
deficit as Argentines substituted imported goods for 
domestic products. 

The competitive pressure produced by an over- 
valued currency can be a positive force if firms can 
respond by modernizing and becoming more effi- 
cient. In the Argentine case, the overvaluation was 
large and developed rapidly, making adjustment 
much more difficult. Further, privatization 
in Argentina created monopolies under terms 
extremely favorable to the new owners. This led to 
high prices for a variety of services on which firms 
depend—phones, water, electricity, transport, and 
banking—thereby increasing their costs of produc- 
tion and further undercutting competitiveness. 
Competitiveness also suffered from a bit of bad luck. 
Throughout most of the decade in which Argentina 
used a currency board, the value of the United States 
dollar rose relative to other currencies. Since the 
Argentine peso was pegged to the dollar, the value 
of the peso rose along with that of the dollar, further 
undermining the competitiveness of Argentine prod- 
ucts relative to European and Asian goods. 

Argentina’s highly competitive beef and grain 
industries managed to make the adjustment to an 
overvalued currency, as did some of the country’s 
largest companies, since they were able to access 
international credit to finance modernization. But 
other agricultural sectors and other industries, espe- 
cially the small and medium-sized enterprises 
responsible for the bulk of employment in the Argen- 
tine economy, found it much more difficult to com- 
pete. Although the government tried to help these 
firms by cutting their taxes, many simply ceased 
making their tax payments. Argentine productivity 
(and hence competitiveness) declined throughout 
the 1990s. The competitiveness problem and the 
efforts of Argentine firms to adapt thus reinforced 
high unemployment rates, a large current account 
deficit, a persistent fiscal deficit, and Argentina's 
growing dependence on imported capital to finance 
these twin deficits. 

A temporary solution to Argentina’s competi- 
tiveness problem emerged ın the mid-1990s in the 
form of Mercosur, the Southern Cone Common 
Market established by Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, and Brazil that created preferential trad- 
ing arrangements among the member nations. The 
combination of Mercosur’s common external tariff 
and Brazil’s overvalued currency (also pegged to the 


United States dollar) created an environment in 
which Argentine producers were competitive. The 
cost of this “solution” to Argentina’s competitive- 
ness problem, however, was high: it deepened 
Argentina’s economic dependence on the Brazilian 
market and its overvalued currency. 

More permanent solutions to the competitive- 
ness problem and to the persistence of Argentina’s 
twin deficits would have benefited from reform of 
the labor laws that imposed high costs on the hir- 
ing and firing of workers (and thereby contributed 
both to unemployment and competitiveness prob- 
lems) and from fiscal reform. The structure of 
Argentine politics ensured that both were beyond 
politcal reach. 

Argentine political institutions place enormous 
power in the hands of provincial governors, and 
Argentine provinces enjoy a great deal of political 
autonomy, including the right to determine how and 
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Although a promise to reform the tax-sharing pro- 
gram was included in two letters of intent to the 
International Monetary Fund, President Menem 
could never implement tax reform. To the contrary, 
each time the issue was brought before Congress, it 
led to an increased transfer of funds to the provinces. 
Argentina’ fiscal accounts thus remained in deficit 
throughout the Menem presidency even in boom 
times, regardless of huge inflows of privatization rev- 
enues and despite significant off-budget expenditures 
and provincial deficits that were not included in the 
publicly touted primary budget balance. 

The structure of Argentine politics, and more 
specifically of Peronist Party politics, was equally effi- 
cient at blocking labor reform during the Menem 
administration. Although union power declined dra- 
matically in the 1980s and early 1990s, unions 
retained two important sources of influence. They 
still possessed the power to organize general strikes 
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ers when a party is out of office) to control the levers 
of the parties’ electoral machinery. Control over this 
structure gives the governors considerable influence 
in the direct election of the national president; it is 
also the central means by which governors control 
their provincial representatives ın the national 
Congress. Support of the governors is essential both 
for election to the presidency and the ability to gov- 
ern once elected. 

Argentina’ fiscal structure made the power of the 
governors particularly problematic with the intro- 
duction of the currency board. Over time, the gover- 
nors exploited their political power to create a system 
of guaranteed transfers of federal fiscal resources to 
the provinces that cannot be modified without the 
unanimous consent of the governors. Given the size 
of these transfers (nearly 1 billion pesos per month 
in 1999) and the number of taxes involved, real 
reform of the Argentine tax system was not possible 
without the governors’ unanimous consent to reform 
this tax-sharing system. 

Unfortunately for the effective operation of the 
Argentine currency board, the governors had no 
interest in reducing the transfer of federal revenues 
to their provinces (even though the 1994 constitu- 
tion required a new tax-sharing law before 1996). 


1995, Peronist politicians who had always been 
uncomfortable with Menem’s economic reforms 
began to raise their voices. Most prominent among 
them was Eduardo Duhalde, the governor of Buenos 
Aires province and a presidential hopeful. To differ- 
entiate himself from Menem and position himself 
within the party for a presidential run, Duhalde sided 
with the unions in their struggle against “radical” 
neoliberal reforms. In control of Buenos Aires’ deci- 
sive bloc of 37 votes in the lower house of Congress, 
Duhalde was able to bar labor reform throughout the 
second Menem presidency. 

In the absence of both fiscal and labor reforms, 
the Argentine economy became more dependent on 
the Brazilian market and capital inflows. Access to 
the Brazilian market, made possible by Mercosur 
and the overvaluation of the Brazilian real, helped 
ease the costs of declining competitiveness in the 
Argentine economy. But it also increased Argentine 
vulnerability to a devaluation of the real. The com- 
bined fiscal and current account deficits, meanwhile, 
produced an explosion of government debt during 
the Menem years (from 29.5 percent of GDP in 1993 
to 50.3 percent of GDP in 1999) that fueled the fiscal 
problem as debt payments grew. This made the 
Argentine economy hugely vulnerable to any sud- 
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den negative shift in international capital markets. 
Argentina’ twin deficits also made it impossible for 
Argentina to regain some economic policy flexibil- 
ity by exiting from the currency board. 


SETTING THE STAGE 

The beginning of the end for Argentina’ currency 
board dates to the outbreak of the Asian fmancial cri- 
sis in July 1997. Although Argentina suffered little 
direct financial impact from the Asian crisis, it had 
an important indirect effect on the Argentine econ- 
omy. With the financial crisis driving many Asian 
economies into recession, their demand for Argen- 
tine raw material and food exports declined, as did 
the prices of these goods on international markets. 
Although Argentina managed to redirect much of its 
lost grain sales to the Brazilian market, export earn- 
ings and hence its trade 
balance suffered under 


that was already cooling rapidly during the second 
half of 1998 suddenly found itself a third less com- 
petitive with its main trading partner. In a fortnight, 
Brazilian imports were 30 percent cheaper and 
Argentine exports were 30 percent more expensive. 
Foreign direct investment in highly integrated sec- 
tors such as automobiles and auto parts was quickly 
directed away from Argentina and toward Brazil, 
and many established investments in these sectors 
began to move eastward into Brazil. The inevitable 
consequence for Argentina was a deepening reces- 
sion, rising unemployment, and a sharp increase in 
its fiscal deficit. 

These circumstances should have produced a 
quick and decisive policy response to minimize the 
inevitable increase in Argentina’ fiscal deficit and its 
borrowing needs. Instead, the Argentine government 

attempted to divert 
the attention of finan- 


the weight of collaps- As the economy shrank, so did what remained cial markets as it 


ing world prices. 


of President Duhalde’s support and his capacity to dithered. Rather than 


The Asian crisis also govern, The resulting downward political-economic ‘plement the needed 


affected the Argentine 
economy by way of 
its impact on Russia. 
Highly indebted and dependent on petroleum 
exports to meet its debt payments, Russia was dev- 
astated by the drop in petroleum prices caused by 
the Asian crisis. As export earnings fell, Russia was 
faced with the need to cut essential imports to meet 
its international debt payments. Russia chose to 
avoid this politically costly option and took the dra- 
matic decision to devalue its currency and become 
the first country in the post-cold war international 
financial order to default on its international debt. 
This unexpected decision produced billions of dol- 
lars in losses for international investors and confu- 
sion, uncertainty, and instability in financial 
markets. It also created an incentive to avoid similar 
losses and thus retreat from other markets where 
the same kind of payment difficulties could produce 
another devaluation and default. Argentina was not 
yet such a market, but Brazil was. 

Throughout fall 1998, capital streamed out of 
Brazil as doubts grew about the country’s ability to 
sustain the reals fixed and overvalued rate of 
exchange. On January 15, 1999 the Brazilian gov- 
ernment surrendered to market pressure and 
unpegged the real from the dollar and allowed its 
value to float; this led to a 30 percent depreciation 
by the end of the month and a 45 percent depreci- 
ation by the end of the year. For Argentina the 
Brazilian devaluation was catastrophic. An economy 


spiral decimated Argentina during 2002. 





adjustment, the 
Menem government 
announced a proposal 
to “dollarize” the economy. In an attempt to convince 
investors that Argentina would never follow Brazil's 
lead and devalue its currency, the government indi- 
cated that if pressure on the peso were to become too 
great, Argentina would abandon it and adopt the dol- 
lar as its national currency rather than devalue. But 
the spending cuts needed to narrow Argentinas bor- 
rowing requirements and thereby sustain the fixed 
exchange rate were not announced until three 
months later as part of a revised loan agreement with 


the IMF. From mid-January to early April, the Argen- 


tine government continued to spend at predevalua- 
tion rates in a conscious attempt to pump-prime the 
economy to limit the depth and duration of recession 
during a presidential election year. 

When the government, under pressure from 
the mF, finally announced plans to cut spending by 
$1 billion, negotiations in Congress over how to 
implement the cuts quickly bogged down. A com- 
bination of provincial opposition to proposed 
reductions in federal tax-sharing, popular opposi- 
tion to cuts in education spending, a near civil war 
between Duhalde and Menem over control of the 
party and hence the Peronist presidential nomina- 
tion, and Menem’ official passage into lame-duck 
status in early May were lethal to fiscal responsibil- 
ity. Congress not only blocked the vast majority of 
the proposed cuts but increased budgeted spending 


for the year. Ultimately the Menem government was 
able to limit the increase in primary spending dur- 
ing the year, but this was insufficient in the face of 
declining tax revenues, rising debt payments, and 
significant off-budget spending. Despite privatiza- 
tion income that largely compensated for the falloff 
in tax revenues, the fiscal deficit exploded. 


THE RUN-UP TO CRISIS, ROUND TWO 

Public discontent with a declining economy and 
endemic political corruption, along with sharp divi- 
sions within the Peronist Party, combined to secure 
an opposition victory in the October 1999 presiden- 
tial elections. The euphoria surrounding victory was 
tempered by the extremely difficult fiscal situation 
Carlos Menem bequeathed to the new administra- 
tion of Fernando de la Rúa. The fiscal deficit was 
large and the recovery expected during 2000 would 
put upward pressure on the trade deficit; should 
growth not materialize, the government's reduced 
borrowing needs stemming from a smaller trade 
deficit would be replaced by deeper fiscal problems. 
Further, the new administration faced $12.3 billion 
in maturing debt during the year, which made some 
refinancing both inevitable and essential. This inher- 
ited financial straitjacket meant that sustaining 
investor confidence and thereby capital inflows was 
the key to everything economic during 2000. With- 
out capital inflows there would be no recovery, and 
without recovery there would be no increase in jobs 
and social spending—as the new president had 
promised during his campaign. 

The government moved quickly to retain 
investor confidence. On taking office in December 
1999 it announced far-reaching austerity measures 
designed to lower the fiscal deficit and reduce 
Argentina’ borrowing needs. When tax receipts did 
not recover as hoped during the first quarter of the 
year, the government enacted a second round of 
spending cuts to demonstrate 1ts fiscal resolve. And 
in May, de la Rúa won congressional approval of 
long-promised and long-postponed labor reform. 

As impressive as these efforts seemed, they ulti- 
mately proved insufficient to the task for four rea- 
sons. First, investors and businesspersons 
continued to harbor doubts about de la Rúas econ- 
omy minister, Jose Luis Machinea, who had been 
Central Bank president during the hyperinflation- 
ary late 1980s. Although most of the private sector 
was publicly willing to give Machinea the benefit of 
the doubt, its behavior belied the official “wait and 
see” attitude. This view of the economic team was 
reinforced at home and abroad by the nature of the 
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political alliance that brought de la Rúa to power. 
The alliance between the Radical Party and Frepaso 
had been shaky since its formation in 1997. 
(Frepaso is a coalition of leftist parties and Peronist 
defectors formed in the early 1990s to oppose the 
economic policies and corruption of the Menem 
administration.) After nearly splitting in 1998, 
Frepaso managed to regroup to defeat a common 
enemy—Carlos Menem and the Peronist Party. But 
the brief and tumultuous history of the alliance did 
not engender confidence about its ability to remain 
united in government. 

Further, to govern effectively the new administra- 
tion needed to preserve unity within its governing 
aliance and cooperate with the defeated and divided 
Peronists, who continued to control the Senate, the 
majority of the provinces, the Supreme Court, and the 
main labor confederation. Yet this implied a serious 
contradiction. While de la Rua’ Frepaso allies insisted 
on uncovering and punishing corruption in the 
Menem government, any anticorruption campaign 
that targeted Peronists could have produced legisla- 
tive and judicial gridlock as well as labor instability. 
Last, the new president did not inspire confidence. De 
la Rúa was a plodder, a competent manager who took 
his time reaching decisions. His was not the sort of 
personality that could inspire his supporters, assure 
alliance unity, and lead the nation by force of will. 

With international investors and all of Argentina 
watching to see how he would perform, de la Rúa 
stumbled badly. His initial austerity measures had the 
effect of cutting off an incipient recovery ın the 
Argentine economy that had been stimulated by 
deficit spending during 1999. The second round of 
austerity produced the first defections from the 
alliance, followed by the presidents acquiescence to 
alliance pressures to avoid further austerity measures. 
But the worst of de la Rúa5 troubles were yet to come. 

A corruption scandal surrounding the passage of 
labor reform and de la Rúas mismanagement of the 
resulting political crisis undermined the government. 
Rumors emerged in September that Peronist senators 
received bribes for their votes approving the reform 
package. Despite credible evidence implicating the 
labor minister and the chief of intelligence in this 
scandal, de la Rúa stood by his colleagues, attempt- 
ing to use the affair as an opportunity to reshuffle his 
cabinet and thereby strengthen his hand at the 
expense of his Frepaso allies. But the president made 
a fatal mistake. Although Frepaso had been willing 
to set aside its traditional opposition to austerity mea- 
sures to support its alliance partner in the first 
months of the de la Rua presidency, it would not 
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countenance corruption in “its” administration cou- 
pled with an apparent purge. Vice President Carlos 
Alvarez resigned in protest, leaving the alliance in tat- 
ters. The leader of de la Rúas own Radical Party also 
began to criticize the governments economic policies 
as confidence m the government plunged—from 70 
percent in early 2000 to just 23 percent in October. 

With the economy mired m recession and the gov- 
ernment’ credibility severely eroded, investors began 
to leave. Two multibillton-dollar bailouts organized 
by the IMF, in November 2000 and in August 2001, 
and a costly debt restructuring initiated in June 2001 
merely postponed the inevitable.! By the end of 2000 
Argentina clearly was politically and economically 
unable to meet its debt obligations. Matters worsened 
in March 2001 when a rotating door in the Economy 
Ministry (in a period of two weeks, three different 
individuals led the mimstry), disarray within the 
alhance, and growing opposition to de la Rúa from 
within the Radical Party created the image of a gov- 
ernment on the verge of collapse. Out of desperation, 
de la Rúa turned to former Economy Minister 
Domingo Cavallo. 

As the architect of Menem’s economic policies, 
Cavallo was strongly disliked in Frepaso and by the 
more liberal faction of the Radical Party. His appoint- 
ment thus carried significant political risk for de la 
Rúa. Once in office, Cavallo proposed modifying the 
Argentine peso’ peg to the dollar alone to a combi- 
nation of the dollar and the euro once the euro 
reached parity with the dollar. Given that parity 
between the dollar and the euro was considered to 
be a long way off in May 2001 and that Cavallo must 
have known that suggesting a change in the cur- 
rency board at this time would weaken investor con- 
fidence in the value of the peso, investors were 
puzzled and suspicious about the real purpose 
behind Cavallo’ announcement. Within weeks Cav- 
allos proposal to modify the currency board under- 
cut what little confidence his appointment had 
managed to reestablish in the government. 


THE “CRISIS FORETOLD” STRIKES 
By mid-2001 Argentina was headed inextricably 
for default and financial cnsis. The interplay 





1The agreement announced m November 2000 included a 
package of loans totalmg $20 billion: $6.7 billion from the 
IMF, $2.4 billion from the World Bank and the Interamerican 
Development Bank, $1 bilhon from the government of Spam, 
and a promise of another $10 billion from private financial 
imstitutions. In the August 2001 the IMF provided 
Argentina an additional $8 billion ($5 bilion ummediately 
and $3 billion contingent on policy performance). 


between the currency board, political constraints 
on its implementation, and bad luck had brought 
Argentina to the precipice. Precisely when the cri- 
sis would explode depended on when investors’ fear 
of risk finally outweighed their love of high returns. 
This occurred in November 2001 and led to a rapid 
outflow of capital from the Argentine banking sys- 
tem, threatening it with collapse. How the crisis 
played out was then determined by IMF policy, the 
reaction of Argentine society to the government's 
emergency measures, and the political importance 
of the provincial governors. 

After years of unwavering support for Argentina 
and its currency board, the IMF reversed course in 
late 2001. The new Bush administration in the 
United States publicly questioned the wisdom of 
IMF “bailouts” for wayward regimes and the use of 
United States taxpayer money to rescue “Wall Street 
bankers.” This criticism of the IMF was not only 
expounded forcefully by Treasury Secretary Paul 
O’Neill but also took root in the mF through the 
administration's choice for the fund's first deputy 
managing director, Anne Krueger. Although the IMF 
did approve one last loan for Argentina during 
2001, its new mindset solidified into a firm policy 
toward Argentina as it watched these funds drained 
from the Argentine financial system ın November. 
It was ume to stop throwing good money after bad. 
In early December the Argentine government 
requested a waiver on its fiscal targets to enable the 
disbursal of $1.2 billion from one last loan in 
August 2001. The IMF refused Argentina's request. 
Without the mF funds Argentina would not be able 
to make debt payments due later in the month. 
Since Argentine banks held huge quantities of 
Argentine government debt, a default by the gov- 
ernment would inevitably threaten the solvency of 
the country’s banking system. Under these circum- 
stances, the run on the banks turned into a stam- 
pede, placing the domestic banking system at risk 
of collapse. The Argentine government took an 
extreme measure: freezing all funds in the system. 

This was the last straw for a population that had 
suffered greatly during the previous decade. 
Although inflation had been brought under control, 
unemployment had grown from 7.7 percent in 1991 
at the establishment of the currency board to 15 per- 
cent in 2000 (and to 18.3 percent in October 2001). 
Poverty rates exploded as inequality in the distribu- 
tion of income widened, leading to the gradual dis- 
appearance of the Argentine middle class, a 
cornerstone of Argentine national identity and pride. 
Yet Argentines did not blame the currency board for 


this calamity. They instead held their government 
responsible, especially the endemic corruption 
among government officials that the de la Rua 
administration had promused to end. 

Now Argentines were being asked to accept a 
freeze on virtually all their funds in the banking sys- 
tem. The middle class saw this as a robbery perpe- 
trated by inept or corrupt politicians. For those 
working in the cash-dependent informal sector, 
which encompassed about half the economy, the 
impact was devastating—earnings were cut nearly 
in half during the first month of the freeze. Argen- 
tines took to the streets in protest, some banging 
pots ın spontaneous expressions of discontent, 
some sacking grocery stores in search of food, and 
some 1n organized rioting. 

As the country teetered on the brink of social 
and economic chaos, de la Rua had but one hope 
for political survival: a national unity coalition with 
the opposition. But when he approached the Pero- 
nist governors with the idea, he was rebuffed. Lack- 
ing both popular and legislative support, de la Rúa 
was forced to resign the presidency. Argentina then 
passed through a mind-boggling period of five sit- 
ting presidents in less than two weeks (one of 
whom formally defaulted on Argentina’s debt in 
December), in large measure because Peronist gov- 
ernors could not agree on how to replace de la Rúa. 
By the end of the month, the governor of Buenos 
Aires province, Eduardo Duhalde, was able to cob- 
ble together an anti-currency board coalition that 
enabled him to finally rise to the presidency. On this 
foundation, Duhalde followed up the December 
default with a devaluation and de-dollanzation of 
the economy, measures that did little to help rebuild 
investor confidence. He then turned to the IMF. 

The cohesion of Duhalde’s anti-currency board 
coalition, however, was tenuous at best. Soon the 
Buenos Aires faction of the Radical Party defected, 
arguing that it had supported Duhalde only to end 
the currency board, not to implement the austerity 
measures required to obtain funding from the mr. 
More troubling, Peronist governors, including sev- 
eral allied with Duhalde's political nemesis, Carlos 
Menem, openly expressed their opposition to 
Duhalde’s leadership. Lacking the political support 
to implement the demands of the mr, the govern- 
ment was cornered. Without an ™F accord, there 
would be no capital inflows. Without capital 
inflows, the freeze on bank accounts could not be 
lifted. Without money circulating in the economy, 
economic activity contracted rapidly. And as the 
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economy shrank, so did what remained of President 
Duhalde’s support and his capacity to govern. The 
resulting downward political-economic spiral dec- 
imated Argentina during 2002. 

As 2002 came to an end, the Argentine economy 
seemed to have touched bottom after contracting 
more than 10 percent. But a robust recovery during 
2003 will be blocked by many of the same forces 
that helped create Argentina’s economic catastro- 
phe: the hard-line stance of the mr, the muddle that 
is Argentine politics, and a dispirited and politically 
disaffected populace. 

Argentina began the new year without an agree- 
ment with the mF, even though an accord had 
appeared to be on the verge of completion during 
2002, only to slip from Argentina’s grasp. Making 
matters worse, Argentina was also on the verge of a 
formal default on its debt to international financial 
institutions such as the World Bank. Should this 
default actually occur in early 2003, the process of 
reaching a final accord with the mF and resolving the 
new Argentine debt crisis will be delayed significantly. 

On the political front, 2002 ended much as it 
began. After a year in the presidency, Eduardo 
Duhalde continued to battle governors over needed 
austerity measures, national legislators over essential 
economic reforms, and the Supreme Court over the 
constitutionality of freezing funds in the banking sys- 
tem. As ingovernability reigned, the IMF correctly 
questioned the ability of the Argentine government 
to implement any agreement with the fund. 

In an effort to reestablish the legitimacy of the 
presidency and thereby governability in the country, 
Duhalde announced his resignation effective in late 
May and called early presidential elections. Unfor- 
tunately, this decision is unlikely to resolve 
Argentina’ political crisis. With the announcement 
of new elections, Duhalde created a new front ın his 
never-ending civil war with Carlos Menem. Menem 
is actively pursuing the presidental nomination of 
the Peronist Party, and Duhalde has dedicated him- 
self to doing anything and everything required to 
stop his nemesis. History suggests that in this polt- 
ical war, rational economic policymaking will be 
sacrificed. Equally important, whoever wins the 
April 2003 election will find his or her ability to gov- 
ern hampered by the provincial governors, a hold- 
over legislature lacking leadership and concerned 
about reelection later in the year, and a populace 
that is likely to abstain en masse, undermining the 
new president's legitimacy. Argentina will face 
another difficult year. E 


“The Argentina crisis will not provide an opportunity to make a break with the 
past and take the mF in the new directions that director Horst Kohler has enun- 


ciated. Instead, the fund needs to accept that the humanitarian crisis in 
Argentina demands quick disbursement with relaxed conditionality.” 
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lenges for the international financial system. 

Argentina defaulted on its debt in December 
2001 and has fallen into an economic crisis of 
unprecedented severity, a crisis that stems as much 
from failures of governance as from flawed macroe- 
conomic policies. More than a year later, no obvi- 
ous solution is in sight. Brazil, the largest economy 
in the region, is on the brink of default, driven in 
large part by investor concerns about the outcome 
of the October elections in which a left-leaning 
union leader known as “Lula” was the clear winner. 
Concerns are high about the policy changes that 
could result. This uncertainty has increased the 
spreads (interest rates) on Brazil's debt, creating a 
scenario where default could become a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy even before the new government has 
an economic team in place. 

It was only a few years ago that economic crises 
in Asia, Russia, and Brazil led to major disruptions 
in the financial markets, with spillover effects for a 
much larger set of economies. An increasing num- 
ber of observers question the adequacy of the tools 
available to the international financial institutions 
to manage such crises. Some observers even ques- 
tion the utility of the international institutions 
themselves. Not surprisingly, the mr—the lead fire- 
fighter for the international economy—has been 
given the most scrutiny. 


T» past year has brought tremendous chal- 
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While critics agree that the system is not work- 
ing well, they disagree radically on the cure. For 
some, especially critics on the right like Allan 
Meltzer of Carnegie Mellon University, the moral 
hazard induced by mF bailouts is the culprit, and 
any solution requires a cutback of IMF activities—f 
not its outright closure. For others who are more 
supportive of foreign assistance efforts, like Jeffrey 
Sachs of Columbia University, the problem results 
from the inadequacy of the resources available to 
the IMF to put out fires. Unlike a domestic central 
bank, which can pump in potentially unlimited 
amounts of liquidity to prevent a financial panic, 
the fund cannot play the role of lender of last resort. 
In the middle of this debate are those who endorse 
many of the current activities of the IMF but would 
like to see a strengthening of the legal and institu- 
tional mechanisms to alleviate crises when they 
occur by creating, for example, an international 
bankruptcy tribunal. 

The mrs new managing director, Horst Kohler, 
has recognized the need for change. He has 
increased the fund’ expertise related to early warn- 
ing of crises and has emphasized prevention as well 
as cure. He has endorsed in principle a fundamental 
change in the fund's way of doing business by 
streamlining conditionality (the detailed policy 
measures to which countries agree in order to 
receive the fund’ assistance). Rather than develop- 
ing policy prescriptions in Washington, the fund 
instead would rely on the recipient country to select 
the mix and implement the detail of policy reforms. 
This would go in tandem with another change: the 
fund would become more attuned to the political 
realities in a country, and would make judgments 
about whether a government’ promises were polit- 
ically feasible. This would answer a criticism that is 


often made (even by the mFs newly formed Inde- 
pendent Evaluation Office) that lending should be 
more selective: the IMF should lend when a program 
has a good chance of success and is not likely to 
lead to repeated requests for loans. 

Argentina provides a potential test case for the 
new approach. A break with the past seems espe- 
cially warranted since a series of MF-supported pro- 
grams with Argentina has failed in a spectacular 
way, leading to hardship and financial panic. 
Argentina ıs Latin America’s third-largest economy, 
and its crisis has received prominent coverage in the 
media worldwide, so a change in the IMF's approach 
would also receive widespread attention and have 
symbolic significance. Yet in light of the failure of 
past programs, there is also an argument for more 
rigorous conditions to try to regain credibility. 

But neither approach will work in the current 
Argentine context Moves toward greater selectivity 
and toward the exercise of political judgment on the 
sustainability of the governments programs are 
unlikely to be the right recipe since they would take 
place precisely at a tme when Argentines must 
resolve a crisis rooted im governance failures. Alter- 
natively, an attempt to reestablish credibility by 
exacting agreement on more onerous conditions is 
likely to be self-defeating. Instead, the IMF needs to 
concentrate on the human consequences of the cri- 
sis and relax its conditions to the minimum required 
to ensure repayment of its loans. More generally, the 
IMF cannot afford to move away from its economic 
focus and toward greater reliance on political criteria 
in the absence of wide-ranging changes ın the gov- 
ernance of international financial institutions. The 
international monetary system would be better 
served in the interim by a continued emphasis on 
economic criteria—and by a scaling back of the 
fund’ intrusiveness into national policymaking. 


THE ROOTS OF CRISIS 

Argentina has received a great deal of attention 
both because of the depth of the crisis and because 
the country was a poster child for market reforms 
for the international financial institutions in the 
early 1990s. The IMF was initially opposed to the 
rigid exchange-rate regime the country instituted, 
which fixed the value of the peso at parity—one to 
one—with the United States dollar (the “convert- 
ibility regime”), but eventually supported it as part 
of an overall policy package. And, at least initially, 
the convertibility regime was an integral part of the 
successful stabilization of the Argentine economy 
after hyperinflation and in stmulating growth. By 
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the mid-1990s, however, IMF officials began warn- 
ing Argentine authorities about the sustainability of 
the exchange-rate regime—as well as about the gov- 
ernment’ failure to rein in fiscal profligacy at the 
local level—while publicly endorsing the govern- 
ment’ overall policy direction. 

Finally, ın December 2001, when it became clear 
that the agreed program was no longer sustainable, 
the fund refused to disburse a $1.24-billion tranche 
of its $21.6-billion loan. Shortly thereafter, 
Argentina defaulted on its debt and allowed the 
peso to fall. In the ensuing month, several govern- 
ments were sworn in and then collapsed, until 
Eduardo Duhalde—the fifth president to take office 
in two weeks—garnered sufficient political support 
to hold office as mterim president until elections are 
held in March 2003. 

In 2002 the economy went into a free fall that 
continues. The financial system is paralyzed: depos- 
itors cannot withdraw their funds (the infamous cor- 
ralito) since there is no agreement on how to value 
them (for example, if they were valued at the peso- 
to-dollar parity rate, this would result in a tremen- 
dous loss for the banks, while using the current 
value of the peso would result in consumers bearing 
most of the burden). Nor is there a solution in sight 
for the problem of municipal government finances. 

As a result of the financial dislocation, economic 
activity has contracted sharply, with the decline in 
real GDP in the first quarter of 2002 in excess of 15 
percent (first quarter over first quarter of 2001); the 
cumulative decline is comparable to figures last 
reached during the Great Depression Based on May 
2002 numbers, unemployment has risen to 22 per- 
cent of the workforce, up from an already high 16.4 
percent a year earlier, and is likely to go higher. 
Estimates of the percentage of the population that 
has fallen below the poverty line are as high as 50 
percent. The peso has depreciated from one-to-one 
parity to its current level of 3.7 pesos to the dollar. 
With the decline in value of the domestic currency, 
the burden of the public debt, which the govern- 
ment was already unable to service, has become 
even more crushing, rising from about 65 percent 
of cpp at the beginning of 2001 to 130 percent by 
April 2002. 


ECONOMICS OR POLITICS? 

Argentina poses a major problem for the IMF: it 
exposes the fragility of the funds economic advice 
and the absence of technocratic solutions to what is 
essentially a homegrown political problem of 
Argentina’s making—and for which a solution can 
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only come from within. In particular, the federal 
government and the states have to find a way to 
adjust their spending to available tax revenues, or 
do a better job in generating revenues while at the 
same time not diminishing incentives to economic 
activity. Arguably, the continual support offered by 
the IMF since the early 1990s put off the day of reck- 
oning when the problem of excessive deficits had to 
be faced. Although the convertibility law also con- 
tributed to the problem through an overvalued cur- 
rency, it could have been maintained had Argentina 
addressed 1ts fiscal problems in a timely fashion. 

Argentina raises an important dilemma for the IMF 
and, more generally, international institutions such 
as the World Bank and the regional development 
banks. While ownership—tecipient countries choos- 
ing the policy mix and taking responsibility for 
the implementation and 





tional community to provide any new financing—or 
only enough to prevent the government’ default to 
the international financial institutions. First, 
Argentina’s economic situation means that what 
would have looked like a moderately weak program 
in the past is now unattainable—the depth of the col- 
lapse in economic activity is such that revenue col- 
lections are way down, and there is no hope of 
increasing them to previous levels anytime soon. 
Government spending must be slashed, not least 
because the authorities have exhausted their sources 
of financing and destroyed the confidence of finan- 
cial markets. So the realistic objective of any finan- 
cial assistance package will be not to aim for a strong 
package of growth-inducing policies combined with 
absence of money creation and inflaton, but rather 
simply to alleviate the severity of the financial 

crunch. Second, the 


outcome, for example— crisis has created such 
is the current trend, and The current structure of international a chaotic political situ- 
iS aiioe Beart pi ie financial organizations does not justify anion Watany 2 
principle of streamlined ; f Bs : J political judgment on 
conditionality, what can international civil servants—no matter how the success of a poten- 


or should the lending well intentioned—overriding national sovereignty tial program would 


institutions do when a 
country “owns” a bad 
policy? After all, the 
Argentine public supported the convertibility law as 
recently as the 1995 and 1999 elections. Given that 
the fund was uncomfortable with the policy from its 
incepton, at what point should it have refused to 
support the overall policy package? 

The current situation in Argentina could plausi- 
bly induce one of two very different reactions from 
the international financial community. The past fail- 
ure of fund conditionality to eliminate the fiscal 
problem could be addressed by being more rigor- 
ous in the application of that conditionality: lend- 
ing would occur only if ambitious targets were met. 
The mF, having been stung before, naturally would 
want to ensure that it resumes its lending only 
when the authorities have bitten the bullet (which 
seems to be the general direction that any new 
agreement is headed). In contrast, the complicated 
political situation and the absence of domestic sup- 
port for clean economic solutions argue for a shift 
away from the fund's previous approach of lending 
on the basis of a detailed list of policy measures to 
a much more political judgment concerning the 
advisability of lending, while leaving the detailed 
measures to the government. 

In Argentina’s case, both reactions are likely to 
lead to the same outcome: a refusal by the interna- 


in the name of the greater good. 





surely imply that 
agreement should be 
delayed at least until 
after the presidential elections ın March and the for- 
mation of a cohesive government. 

Of course, problems like these often arse for 
countries coming to the fund after a financial col- 
lapse. The IMF attempts to concur with the author- 
ities on policies that have some hope of establishing 
a sustainable recovery rather than to aim for the 
policies that would theoretically be optimal— 
assuming initial conditions were different and there 
was the time and the fiscal margin to implement 
them. All this is implicitly understood even if the 
dividing hne between what is possible and what is 
not is unclear. It makes the job of selling the result- 
ing program to the Argentine public and to the IMF's 
board a delicate exercise, since the true set of 
achievable policies is clearly much more the out- 
come of the domestic political process than the 
result of clever design by Washington economists. 

Making the fund's lending more sensitive to 
political realities no doubt has its attractions. It 
would also move toward reducing the scope of eco- 
nomic conditionality—streamlining it, and increas- 
ing country ownership, both of which are current 
goals of the mF. Recognizing the political reality in 
Argentina is likely to involve imposing weaker con- 
ditions, but that would require an assessment of 


whether the current government would deliver 
sound policies. This is an extraordinarily difficult 
decision to make; in Argentina’ case, it would likely 
come down to a decision to postpone lending. In 
contrast, in the case of Brazil, the fund’ decision to 
push forward with the approval of a $30-billion 
loan prior to the October elections seems to have 
been based on the notion that economic funda- 
mentals were sufficiently good to justify support, 
regardless of the electoral outcome. In any case, 
decisions on disbursement of later tranches will be 
made after the new government has been formed. 
(Of the $30-billion total, only $3 billion in new 
cash has so far been disbursed, along with $10 bil- 
lion liberated by the agreement's lowering the floor 
on Brazil's foreign exchange reserves.) 


IN WHOSE NAME? 

While it is true that IMF-supported programs are 
voluntary agreements between the fund and the 
government concerned, countries facing a crisis are 
not in a strong negotiating position in deciding 
which policies to follow, nor is it likely that there 
will be sufficient time to reach a national consensus 
in support of those policies. (In both Argentina and 
Brazil, major policy decisions about the exchange- 
rate regime and fiscal policy were homegrown, not 
the result of IMF pressure.) The current structure of 
international financial organizations does not jus- 
tify international civil servants—no matter how 
well intentioned—overriding national sovereignty 
in the name of the greater good. It is possible to 
imagine a global governance system that would 
legitimate such actions, one based on representative 
democracy at the global level, with the counter- 
weights that function at the national level in demo- 
cratic societies: a legislature and judiciary whose 
powers relative to the executive were clearly 
defined. But we are far from that world. 

Instead, the international financial institutions 
constitute an embryonic executive branch in the 
economic domain, controlled by their executive 
boards, where voting power reflects economic 
power, but only imperfectly, since it is still heavily 
influenced by relative power in the early postwar 
period. (In particular, the East Asian emerging mar- 
ket countries that have grown rapidly in the past 
three decades are severely underrepresented.) 

As a result, the IMF has increasingly been criticized 
(at times unfairly) for imposing conditions on coun- 
tries—including liberalization of trade and financial 
markets—that serve the interests of the rich coun- 
tries. Thus, under the current structure, placing 
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greater emphasis on political factors poses a danger 
for the organization. Doing so allows the exercise of 
political criteria by the mmr’ largest shareholders, 
principally the United States. It is no doubt inevitable 
that countries’ fitness for financial assistance will be 
assessed by the United States in part by whether they 
are “allies” in the current geopolitical structure. This 
was true during the cold war and 1s just as true now, 
with the war on terrorism. However, giving in com- 
pletely to such pressures would doom the Fs claim 
to be a global institution with a global mandate to 
serve all equally, as its Articles of Agreement require. 
At least at this juncture, and with its current struc- 
ture of governance, the only way the IMF can resist 
these pressures effectively is to rely on economic 


arguments where it has recognized expertise and a 
clear mandate. 


THE WAY FORWARD 

The m™F's dilemma in the case of Argentina is 
that neither of the two obvious strategies—to 
impose greater rigor in the economic criteria it will 
accept before lending (proving that the IMF can say 
no), or to place greater emphasis on the political 
judgment that support is justified (leaving the 
country to work out the economic details)—is 
likely to allow a resumption of lending that is nec- 
essary to ease the humanitarian disaster afflicting 
that country. And neither strategy will do much to 
enhance the ir’ credibility. Both are likely simply 
to delay agreement on a new program, and in the 
meantime the IMF will be subject to increasing 
blame, from left and right, for contnbutung further 
to economic hardship by refusing to provide assis- 
tance. If the IMF and Argenuna do not reach agree- 
ment soon, the country will not be able to honor 
its repayment obligations to the international 
financial institutions, and this will greatly deepen 
the financial crisis. 

Making the MF more political raises a host of 
governance issues. The fund is already at risk of 
being seen as a tool for furthering the political (and 
economic) objectives of the Group of Seven indus- 
trialized nations—Britain, Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, and the United States. If it 
abandons its focus on economics to become overtly 
political, the continued existence of the IMF in its 
current form will eventually be subject to challenge 
by the remaining countries, which constitute 90 
percent of the world’s population. 

Unfortunately for the management of the fund, 
the Argentina crisis will not provide an opportunity 
to break with the past and take the mF in the new 
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directions that director Horst Kohler has enunci- 
ated. Instead, the institution needs to accept that 
the humanitarian crisis ın Argentina demands quick 
disbursement with relaxed conditionality. 

Rather than making an example of Argentina and 
attempting to recapture credibility by demonstrat- 
ing new rigor, the IMF should make the best of a bad 
situation by rapidly providing financial assistance 
to prevent further hardship and financial meltdown, 
imposing conditionality that is aimed at safeguard- 
ing fund resources (and ensuring that they are not 
misspent) rather than attempting to obtain agree- 
ment on extensive and comprehensive policy Such 
lending would be consistent with the IMFs objec- 
tives, as embodied in its Articles of Agreement, 
which allow it to furnish countries with financing 
“under adequate safeguards, thus providing them 
with the opportunity to correct maladjustments in 
their balances of payments without resorting to 
measures destructive of national or international 
prosperity.” The conditionality on that lending to 
Argentina should address the safeguards issue, not 
the various aspects of bank restructuring, such as 
protection of Supreme Court justices from impeach- 
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ment, that have been the object of press reports on 
the negotiations. 

The mF should not use Argentina as a demon- 
stration model of a “new world order” or a new 
modus operandi. The situation in neighboring 
Brazil could create an opportunity to test its intent 
to move toward streamlined conditionality, assum- 
ing that uncertainty in the markets does not pre- 
cipitate a default before the government has a 
chance to get its feet on the ground. Because deci- 
sions about future disbursements of the $30-billion 
loan to Brazil will be made as the newly elected gov- 
ernment develops its economic program, the fund 
will have an opportunity to reevaluate the extent 
and nature of conditions in that agreement. The 
current agreement explicitly acknowledges the need 
to reexamine the target for the primary surplus in 
the light of updated information. And even though 
Brazil might serve as a test case for moving toward 
fewer conditions and more ownership by national 
policymakers, in the absence of a new mandate for 
the mF, any decision about lending will still have to 
be made according to economic rather than politi- 
cal criteria. a 
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“The worldview that has molded Washington's twin wars on drugs and terror- 
ism constitutes an extremely narrow framework through which to address the 


complex problems Colombia faces. National security, defined exclusively in 
military terms, has taken precedence over equally significant political, eco- 
_ nomic, and social considerations.” 





Colombia and the United States: 


From Counternarcotics to Counterterrorism 
ARLENE B. TICKNER 


uring the past several years, United States 

foreign policy toward Colombia has under- 

gone significant transformations. Long con- 
sidered a faithful ally in the fight against drugs, as 
well as showcasing Washington's achievements in 
this camp, Colombia became widely identified as an 
international pariah in the mid-1990s during the 
administration of Ernesto Samper because of the 
scandal surrounding the presidents electoral cam- 
paign, which was said to have been funded by drug 
money. Although the inauguration in 1998 of Pres- 
ident Andrés Pastrana—a man untainted by 
drugs—marked the official return to friendly rela- 
tions with the United States, Colombia came to be 
viewed as a problem nation in which the spillover 
effects of the country’s guerrilla war threatened 
regional stability. The events of September 11, com- 
bined with the definitive rupture of the Colombian 
governments peace process with the rebels in 
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lFor a discussion of the role of drugs ın United 
States—Colombian relations from 1986 to the present, see 
Arlene B. Tickner, “Tensiones y contradicciones en los obje- 
tvos de la politica exterior de Estados Unidos en Colombia,” 
Colombia Internacional, nos. 49-50, May—December 2000; 
and “U.S Foreign Policy m Colombia: Bizarre Side-Effects of 
the ‘War on Drugs,” in Gustavo Gallén and Christopher 
Welna, eds., Democracy, Human Rights, and Peace m Colom- 
bia (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, Kellogg 
Series, forthcoming) 

2The first disbursement of United States aid for Plan 
Colombia, a multipronged strategy presented by the Pastrana 
administration to address problems of peace, state Palp, 
poverty, drugs, and the rule of law in the country, was 
in fiscal year 2000-2001. 


February 2002, have converted this country into 
the primary theater of United States counterterror- 
ist operations in the Western Hemisphere today. 


THE PERVERSE EFFECTS OF THE “WAR ON DRUGS” 

Any discussion of United States policy in Colom- 
bia must begin with drugs. Since the mid-1980s, 
when illicit narcotics were declared a lethal threat 
to America’s national security, the drug issue has 
been central to relations with Colombia. Washing- 
ton’s counternarcotics policies have been based on 
repressive, prohibitionist, and hard-line language 
and on strategies that have changed little in the last 
few decades. The manner in which Colombia itself 
has addressed the drug problem derives substan- 
tially from the United States approach, with most 
of Bogota’s measures to fight the drug trade the 
result of bilateral agreements or the unilateral impo- 
sition of specific strategies designed in Washing- 
ton.1 These American-guided efforts to combat 
illegal drugs “at the source” have produced count- 
less negative consequences for Colombia, aggravat- 
ing the armed conflict that continues to consume 
the country and forcing urgent national problems 
such as the strengthening of democracy, the defense 
of human rights, the reduction of poverty, and the 
preservation of the environment to become sec- 
ondary to countering the drug trade. 

Perhaps the most perverse result of the United 
States—led “war on drugs” is that it has failed to 
reduce the production, trafficking, and consump- 
tion of illicit substances. Between 1996 and 2001, 
United States military aid to Colombia increased fif- 
teenfold, from $67 million to $1 billion.2 During 
this same period, data from the United States State 
Department's annual International Narcotics Drug 
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THE “REALIST” APPROACH 
TO DRUGS AND TERRORISM 


WITH THE END of the cold war the United States lost 
its most significant “other,” the Soviet Union; it 
also lost a clear sense of the national security inter- 
ests of the United States. Drugs, long considered a 
threat to United States values and society, became 
an obvious target. Viewed in this light, the “threat” 
represented by ulegal drugs in the United States is 
not an objective condition; rather, narcotics con- 
stitute one of the “cognitive enemies” against 
which United States national identity attempted to 
rebuild, albeit only partially, until September 11. In 
this sense, drugs are seen as “endangering” the 
American way of life and social fabric, much like 
the challenge posed by the communist threat to 
America’ values during the bipolar conflict. 

Given the sense of moral superiority that has tra- 
ditionally characterized United States relations with 
the rest of the world, drug consumption is under- 
stood as being prompted by the availability of ille- 
gal drugs, which are concentrated, unsurprisingly, 
in the countries of the periphery; it is not seen as a 
problem originating in the demand for drugs in the 
United States or in the prohibitionist strategies that 
have traditionally characterized America’s handling 
of this issue. While this rationale clearly runs con- 
trary to commonsense economic rules of supply 
and demand, it tends to reinforce the underlying 
assumption of moral purity on which America’s 
sense of self is partly based. 

The terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001 and 
the United States—led retaliation mirror this per- 
spective on drugs. Just as the drug issue fails to 
conform to typical notions of security and threat 
from a realist perspective, so September 11 chal- 
lenges traditional views of international relations. 
The attacks came from within America’s borders, 


Control Strategy report show that coca cultivations 
in Colombia grew 150 percent, from 67,200 to 
169,800 hectares (1 hectare = 2.471 acres). Clearly, 
the high levels of military assistance received by 
Colombia have had little effect on illicit crop culti- 
vation in the country. 

Efforts to eradicate coca cultivation, primarily 
through aerial spraying, have also increased progres- 
sively m Colombia. In 1998, for example, 50 percent 
more hectares were fumigated than in 1997; m 2001 
the Colombian National Police fumigated nearly two 
times more coca than in 2000. In both instances, 


not without, and were perpetrated by nonstate 
actors with little or no military power. But terror- 
ism, rather than being seen as a diffuse, nonterri- 
torial problem, has been associated by the Bush 
administration with state-based territories— 
Afghanistan and the entire “axis of evil”—and per- 
sonified in figures such as Osama bin Laden and 
Saddam Hussein. The exercise of military power 
in countries threatening “freedom” and “justice” 
in the world constitutes the cornerstone of the 
United States strategy. And the zealous language 
accompanying the fight against terrorism—*“those 
who are not with us are against us”—eerily recalls 
the cold war period. 

The similarities between the wars on drugs and 
terrorism and the war on communism notwith- 
standing, a crucial difference exists: the enemies 
of these new wars are not readily identifiable, 
making victory nearly impossible. Hence, any 
explanation of the role of drugs and terrorism in 
United States domestic and international politics 
must necessarily return to the concepts of danger 
and threat. Although the policies implemented by 
the United States have failed in reducing the avail- 
ability of legal substances—and will most likely 
be unsuccessful in erasing terrorism from the 
globe—drugs and, more important, terrorism 
occupy a crucial discursive function in support of 
American identities and values. Both are consid- 
ered lethal threats to United States security—and 
the political costs associated with directly chal- 
lenging existing policies in Washington are 
extremely high. At the same nme, the need to per- 
severe in the war on drugs has received an addi- 
tional push from the war on terrorism; the 
financing of terrorist activities with drug money 
has received much greater attention in United 
States policymaking circles in the aftermath of 
September 11. A. B. T. 





fumigation had no effect or even an inverse effect on 
the total number of hectares cultivated. 

Intensive aerial fumigation—particulartły in south- 
ern Colombia, where Plan Colombia efforts are con- 
centrated—has created public health problems and 
led to the destruction of licit crops. According to 
exhaustive studies conducted by Colombia’ national 
human rights ombudsman in 2001 and 2002, aerial 
spraying with glyphosate has not only killed the legal 
crops of many communities in southern Colombia 
but has also caused health problems associated with 
the inhalation of the pesticide and contact with 


human skin.3 On two separate occasions, the 
ombudsman called for a halt to aerial fumigation 
until its harmful effects could be mitigated. Echoing 
similar concerns, in late 2001 the United States 
Congress, as a precondition for disbursing the aerial- 
fumigation portion of the 2002 aid bill to the Andean 
region, requested the State Department to certify that 
drug-eradication strategies currently employed in 
Colombia do not pose significant public health risks. 
On September 4, 2002 the State Department issued 
its report, arguing that no adverse effects had been 
found. Members of the scientific community and 
environmental nongovernmental organizations in the 
United States and Europe criticized the report, pri- 
marily on methodological grounds. 

Eradication efforts also have not affected 
the costs to users: in November 2001 the United 
States Office of 
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flict”—the term used to describe the political situa- 
tion in Central America during the 1980s—was 
expanded to include those countries in which drug- 
trafficking organizations threatened the stability of 
the state. And the strategies applied in the 1980s to 
confront low-intensity conflict in the region were 
subsequently adjusted in the 1990s to address the 
new regional threat: drugs. 

In Colombia this view of the drug problem, and 
of the strategies needed to combat it, is especially 
troublesome, given that illegal armed actors, espe- 
cially the leftist Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC) and the paramilitary United Self- 
Defense Force of Colombia (auc), maintain 
complex linkages with the drug trade. At concep- 
tual and practical levels, the United States war 
on drugs is nearly inseparable from counter- 
insurgency efforts 


National Drug Con- f in Colombia.* 
trol Policy acknowl- The events of September 11 and America’s war The conflation of 
edged that the price on terrorism have introduced an additional ingredient low-intensity coun- 


of cocaine in princi- 
pal American cities 
has remained stable 
during the past several years. Yet Washington and 
Bogotá continue to insist that the war on drugs can 
be won simply by intensifying and expanding cur- 
rent strategies. 


THE “WAR ON DRUGS” 
AND COUNTERINSURGENCY 

The cold wars end saw drugs replace communism 
as the primary threat to United States national secu- 
rity in the Western Hemisphere. Military assistance 
to Latin America became concentrated in the 
“source” countries, particularly Colombia. At the 
same time, the definition of “low-intensity con- 





3The United States and the Colombian governments argue 
that Roundup Ultra, which is a type of glyphosate and is used 
for aenal fumigation in Colombia, does not have secondary 
effects m human beings or surrounding plant hfe. But the 
manner in which Roundup ts used in Colombia is troubhng 
because it is applied m concentrations that exceed the techni- 
from planes at a great distance as a defensive measure 
ground fire; moreover, an additive mixed with the glyphosate 
to make ıt better stick to coca leaves also causes ıt to adhere 
to human skin and other plants. 

4In the mid-1990s, before United States M ae 
to Colombia to increase, government officials often 
admitted that, for Colombia, counternarcotics and coun- 
terlnsurgency were essentally the same. In a 1996 interview 
conducted by Human Rights Watch with Barry M ; 
then head of the United States Southern Command, M - 
frey conceded that these facets constituted “two sides of the 
same coin.” 


to United States policy in Colombia: counterterrorism. 


terinsurgency tac- 
tics with counter- 
narcotics strategies 
was facilitated initially through the “narcoguerrilla 
theory” (a term first made popular in the 1980s by 
former United States Ambassador to Colombia Lewis 
Tambs, who accused the FARC of sustaining direct 
links with drug traffickers). However, the fact that 
paramilitary organizations, most notably Mas (Muerte 
a Secuestradores, or Death to Kidnappers), were cre- 
ated in the early 1980s and financed by drug traf- 
fickers in retaliation for guerrilla kidnappings, 
seemed to belie the theory’ validity. Yet by the mid- 
1990s, references to the “narcoguerrilla” slowly 
began to find their way into the official jargon of cer- 
tain sectors of the United States and Colombian 
political and military establishment. Robert Gelbard, 
United States assistant secretary of state for interna- 
tional narcotics and law enforcement, referred to the 
FARC as Colombia's third-largest drug cartel in 1996. 
During his administration, President Ernesto Sam- 
per himself began to use the narcoguerrilla label 
domestically in an attempt to discredit the FARC, 
given the group’s unwillingness to negotiate with a 
political figure that the guerrilla organization con- 
sidered illegitimate. 

Ironically, when the Colombian military during the 
Samper administration tried to convince Washington 
that the symbiosis between guerrillas and drug-traf- 
ficking organizations was real, and that counternar- 
cotics strategies needed to take this relationship into 
consideration, the United States argued against the 
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idea that the guerrillas were involved in the drug traf- 
fic. Indeed, although Tambs and others had made the 
accusation, the United States had never categorically 
associated Colombian guerrilla organizations with the 
latter stages of the drug-trafficking process. Only in 
November 2000 did the State Department accuse the 
FARC of maintaining relations with Mexico’ Arellano- 
Féhx Organization, one of the most powerful drug 
cartels in that country; it also argued that “since late 
1999 the Farc has sought to establish a monopoly 
position over the commercialization of cocaine base 
across much of southern Colombia.” One week later, 
United States Ambassador to Colombia Anne Patter- 
son affirmed that both the FARC and the paramilitaries 
had “control of the entire export process and the 
routes for sending drugs abroad” and were operating 
as drug cartels in the country 

In pmnciple, the “narcoguernlla theory,” as 
employed in Colombia, argues that: 1) the FARC con- 
trols most aspects of the drug trade, given the demise 
of the major drug cartels in the mid-1990s; 2) the 
Colombian state 1s too weak to confront this threat, 
primarily due to the inefficacy of the country’s armed 
forces; and 3) United 
States military support 
is warranted ın wresting 
drug-producing regions 
from guerrilla control. 

Although bearing a 
certain degree of truth, 
this description grossly oversimplifies the Colom- 
bian situation. For example, while a general con- 
sensus exists that the FARC derives a considerable 
portion of its income from the taxation of coca 
crops and coca paste and that members of this orga- 
nization have participated in drugs for arms trans- 
actions, the involvement of the Farc in the 
transportation and distribution of narcotics inter- 
nationally is still uncertain (Contrary to the claims 
made by the United States State Department and its 
representative in Colombia, for example, the Drug 
Enforcement Agency has never directly accused the 
FARC of operating as an international drug cartel.) 

The involvement of paramilitaries in drug-related 
activities clouds this picture even further. Accord- 
ing to some sources, paramilitary expansion in 
southern Colombia during late 2000, ın particular 
in the Putumayo region, was largely financed by 





SAI three of Colombias largest armed groups, FARC, the 
leftist National Liberation Army (ELN), and the AUC, are 
classified by the United States State Department as terror- 


ist organizations 





Colombia’s insertion into the global antiterrorist 
dynamic leaves scant room for autonomous 
decision-making by the new president. 


drug-trafficking organizations in response to the 
FARC-imposed increases in the price and taxation of 
coca paste. This is not surprising, since the leader 
of the auc, Carlos Castaño, has personally acknowl- 
edged since March 2000 that a large percentage of 
this organizations revenues, especially ın the 
departments of Antioquia and Córdoba, are derived 
from participation in the drug trade. 

Yet even with evidence that the “narcoguerrilla 
theory” 1s simpleminded, it seems to have informed 
many United States and Colombian political and 
military actors in the search for policy options in 
the country, while also lending credence to those 
who argue that counterinsurgency techniques used 
in other low-intensity conflicts can be applied suc- 
cessfully in Colombia. 


SEPTEMBER 11 AND COUNTERTERRORISM 

The events of September 11 and America’s war 
on terrorism have introduced an additional ingredi- 
ent to United States policy in Colombia: countert- 
errorism. On the day of the attacks, United States 
Secretary of State Colin Powell was to have visited 
Bogota on official busi- 
ness. Although Wash- 
ington'’s concern about 
the FARC’S abuse of a 
swath of Colombia 
designated as a demil- 
itarized zone created 
to facilitate peace talks was clear (the FARC was 
accused of using the zone to cultivate coca, hold 
kidnapping victims, and meet with members of the 
Irish Republican Army, allegedly to receive training 
in urban military tactics), some members of the 
American government were beginning to express 
reservations about the depth and nature of United 
States involvement in Colombia and the effective- 
ness of counternarcotics strategies in the country. 
To a large degree, the incidents of the day facilitated 
shifts in United States policy that had begun taking 
shape much earlier. 

In a congressional hearing held on October 10, 
2001, Francis Taylor, the State Department's coor- 
dinator for counterterrorism, stated that the “most 
dangerous international terrorist group based in this 
hemisphere is the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia.” Both Secretary of State Colin Powell 
and United States Ambassador to Colombia Patter- 
son also began to refer to Colombian armed actors, 
in particular the FARC, as terrorist organizations that 
threaten regional stability5 Given that the global 
war on terrorism has targeted the links that exist 





among terrorism, arms, and drugs, a new term was 
coined, “narcoterrorism,” to describe actors such as 
the Farc and the auc that fund terrorist-related 
activities with drug money. 

The Colombian government’ termination of the 
peace process with the FARC on February 20, 2002 
placed Colombia squarely within Washingtons new 
counterterrorist efforts. Until that day, the govern- 
ment of President Andrés Pastrana had never pub- 
licly referred to the guerrillas as terrorists. In a 
televised speech announcing his decision to call off 
the peace talks, however, Pastrana made this asso- 
ciation explicit. Echoing this change, the presiden- 
tial electoral battle of 2002 centered on the issues 
of counterterrorism and war, and led to the election 
of hard-liner Alvaro Uribe on May 26. 

Colombia’ insertion into the global war on ter- 
rorism has been reflected in concrete policy mea- 
sures in the United States. In simple terms, 
Colombia is now viewed through the lens of coun- 
terterrorism. Public officials from both countries 
must frame Colombia’ problems along antiterror- 
ist lines to assure continued United States support. 
This shift in terminology has led to the complete 
erasure of differences between counternarcotics, 
counterinsurgency, and counterterrorist activities 
that formerly constituted the rhetorical backbone 
of United States policy in Colombia. For many 
years, Washington stressed the idea that its “war” 
in Colombia was against drug trafficking and not 
against the armed insurgents. As was noted, some 
began to openly advocate reconsideration of this 
policy as early as November 2000. Tellingly, United 
States Representative Benjamin Gilman (R., N.Y.), 
in a letter written that month to drug czar Barry 
McCaffrey that criticized the militarization of coun- 
ternarcotics activities in Colombia, suggested the 
need for public debate concerning counterinsur- 
gency aid to the country. A RAND report published 
in March 2001 also affirmed that Washington 
should reorient its strategy in Colombia toward 
counterinsurgency to help the local government 
regain control of the national territory.6 

On March 21, 2002 President George W. Bush 
presented a supplemental budgetary request to the 
United States Congress totaling $27 billion for the 
war on terrorism and the defense of national secu- 
rity. The request solicited additional funding for 
Colombia as well as authorization to use coun- 





6Angel Rabasa and Peter Chalk, Colombian Labyrinth. The 
Synergy of Drugs and Insurgency and Its Implications for 
Regional Stability (Santa Monica, Calif : RAND, 2001). 
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ternarcotics assistance already disbursed to the coun- 
try. The antiterrorist package finally approved by 
Congress in July contains an additional $35 million 
for counterinsurgency activities in Colombia as well 
as authority to use United States military assistance 
for purposes other than counternarcotics—namely, 
counterinsurgency and counterterrorism. 

In its 2003 budget proposal submitted to 
Congress on February 4, 2002, the Bush adminis- 
tration also requested, for the first time, funding for 
activities unrelated to the drug war in Colombia. 
The aid package, which totals over $500 million, 
includes a request for approximately $100 million 
to train and equip two new Colombian army 
brigades to protect the Caño Limén-Covefias oil 
pipeline, in which the American firm Occidental 
Petroleum is a large shareholder. 


MILITARIZATION AND HUMAN RIGHTS 

One of the most severe challenges to United 
States policy derives from the human rights situa- 
tion in Colombia. According to the United States 
State Department Report on Human Rights for 2001, 
political and extrajudicial actions involving gov- 
ernment security forces, paramilitary groups, and 
members of the guerrilla forces resulted in the 
deaths of 3,700 civilians; paramilitary forces were 
responsible for approximately 70 percent of these. 
During the first 10 months of 2001, 161 massacres 
occurred in which an estimated 1,021 people were 
killed. Between 275,000 and 347,000 people were 
forced to leave their homes, while the total number 
of Colombians displaced by rural violence in the 
country during only the last five years grew to 
approximately 1 million. More than 25,000 homi- 
cides were committed, one of the highest global fig- 
ures per capita, and approximately 3,041 civilians 
were kidnapped (a slight decline from the 3,700 
abducted in 2000). 

Although Colombian security forces were 
responsible for only 3 percent of human rights vio- 
lations in 2001 (a notable improvement over the 54 
percent share in 1993), the report notes that gov- 
ermment security forces continued to commit 
abuses, including extrajudicial killings, and collab- 
orated directly and indirectly with paramilitary 
forces. And although the government has worked 
to strengthen its human rights policy, the measures 
adopted to punish officials accused of committing 
violations and to prevent paramilitary attacks 
nationwide are considered insufficient. In the mean- 
time, paramilitary forces have increased their social 
and political support among the civilian population 
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in many parts of the country. Increasingly, Colom- 
bians sense that the paramilitaries constitute the 
only force capable of controlling the guerrillas’ 
expansion. The auc have also adopted parastate 
functions in those regions in which the govern- 
ments presence is scarce or nonexistent. 

Because of the questionable human rights record 
of the Colombian armed forces as well as Bogota’s 
unwillingness to denounce this publicly, United 
States military assistance to the country was 
severely limited during much of the 1990s. Never- 
theless, the United States continued to provide the 
armed forces with military training, weapons, and 
materials. In 1994 the United States embassy in 
Colombia reported that counternarcotics aid had 
been provided in 1992 and 1993 to several units 
responsible for human rights violations in areas not 
considered to be priority drug-producing zones. As 
a result, beginning in 1994 the United States 
Congress anchored military aid in Colombia 
directly to antidrug 


made at the beginning of the Samper administration 
became relegated to a secondary status, given the 
government’ need to maintain the support of the 
military in order to stay in power.” 

The moderate changes implemented by the 
Colombian government in its handling of human 
rights issues—combmned with the intensification of 
the armed conflict and the military’s need for greater 
firepower and better technology—facilitated the sign- 
ing of an agreement in August 1997 in which the 
Colombian armed forces accepted the conditionality 
imposed by the Leahy Amendment. In the past, the 
Colombian military had repeatedly refused United 
States military assistance on the grounds that such 
unilateral impositions “violated the dignity of the 
army.” But the marked asymmetries between United 
States aid earmarked for the Colombian National 
Police (cNP), which immediately accepted human 
rights conditionalities, and assistance specifically des- 
ignated for the Colombian army constituted a strong 

incentive for the mili- 





activities. The Leahy 


tary to finally accept 


Amendment of Sep- The United States war on drugs is nearly inseparable the conditions attached 


tember 1996—intro- 
duced by Senator 
Patrick Leahy (D., 
Vt}—sought to suspend military assistance to those 
units implicated in human rights violations that 
were receiving counternarcotics funding, unless the 
United States secretary of state certified that the 
government was taking measures to bring respon- 
sible military officers to trial. 

The Colombian government itself began in 1994 
to adopt a stronger stance on human rights and in 
January 1995 publicly claimed responsibility in 
what became known as the Trujillo massacres 
(committed between 1988 and 1991): more than 
100 assassinations carried out by government secu- 
rity forces in collaboration with drug-trafficking 
organizations. Other measures directly sponsored 
by the Samper government in this area included the 
creation of a permanent regional office of the UN 
High Commissioner for Human Rights; the ratifi- 
cation of Protocol II of the Geneva Conventions; 
and the formalization of an agreement with the 
International Red Cross that enabled this organiza- 
tion to establish a presence in the country’s conflict 
zones. Unfortunately, as the Colombian newsweekly 
Semana noted, “Little by little, the novel proposals 








7An additional $330 million in police and military aid was 
provided through the counternarcotics budgets of the State 
and Defense Departments. 


from counterinsurgency efforts in Colombia. 


by the United States. 
Until the late 1990s the 
CNP was Washington's 
principal ally in the war on drugs, receiving nearly 
90 percent of United States military aid given to 
Colombia. The 2000-2001 Plan Colombia aid pack- 
age, however, reversed this trend completely: while 
the Colombian army received $416.9 million, pri- 
marily for the training of several counternarcotics 
battalions, police assistance only totaled $115.6 mil- 
lion.7 In the 2002 and 2003 aid packages, the 
Colombian army continues to be the primary recipi- 
ent of United States military assistance. 

With the approval of the first Plan Colombia aid 
package in June 2000, the United States Congress 
specified that the president must certify that the 
Colombian armed forces are acting to suspend and 
prosecute those officers involved in human rights 
violations and to enforce civilian court jurisdiction 
over human rights crimes, and that concrete mea- 
sures are being taken to break the links between 
the military and paramilitary groups. This legisla- 
tion, however, gives the president the prerogative 
to waive this condition if it is deemed that vital 
United States national interests are at stake. On 
August 22, 2000 President Bill Clinton invoked the 
waiver. And although human rights organizations, 
the UN High Commissioner for Human Rights, and 
the State Department affirm that little or no 
improvements have been made in satisfying the 





human rights requirements set forth in the original 
legislation, President George W. Bush certified 


Colombia in 2002. 

With the end of the peace process, human rights 
in Colombia have been further marginalized. (Pres- 
ident Pastrana called off the process with the FARC 
on February 20, 2002, after continuous setbacks and 
halts in the peace talks, as well as late 2001 attempts 
on the part of the United Nations and several coun- 
tries to serve as intermediaries and revive the pro- 
cess.) Several components of President Alvaro 
Uribe’s national security strategy have caused alarm 
in human rights circles. Shortly after taking office 
on August 7, 2002, Uribe declared a state of interior 
commotion (Estado de Conmoción Interio), a const- 
tutional mechanism that allows the executive to rule 
by decree. In addition to expanding the judicial 
powers of the police and military, plans to increase 
the size of the armed forces, create a network of gov- 
ernment informants, and build peasant security 
forces are already under way. In a letter to the 
Colombian president on August 26, 2002, UN High 
Commissioner for Human Rights Mary Robinson 
expressed concern about Colombia’ lack of human 
rights progress and suggested that some of the secu- 
rity measures adopted by the Uribe administration 
may be incompatible with international humanitar- 
ian law. In its November 2002 report on Colombia, 
Human Rights Watch also criticized the recent 
reversal of several investigations of military officers 
suspected of collaborating with paramilitaries. 


WEAKENING THE STATE 

Inherent to America’s growing concern with 
Colombia is the perception that the state has 
become “weak” when it comes to confronting the 
domestic crisis and maintaining it within the coun- 
trys national boundaries. (The new National Secu- 
rity Strategy of the United States, made public in 
September 2002, explicitly identifies weak states as 
a threat to global security because of their propen- 
sity to harbor terrorists.) Thus, in addition to com- 
bating drugs and terrorism and reducing human 
rights violations, another stated goal of United 
States policy is to enable the Colombian military to 
reestablish territorial control over the country as a 
necessary step toward state strengthening. 

Although state weakness has been a permanent 
aspect of Colombian political history, during the 
1990s the country’s deterioration quickened—with 
the logic of United States “drug war” imperatives 
playing a direct role in this process. The expansion 
and consolidation of drug-trafficking organizations 
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in Colombia during the 1980s were intimately 
related to increasing United States domestic con- 
sumption of illegal substances, as well as the repres- 
sive policies traditionally applied to counteract this 
problem. America’s demand for drugs and Wash- 
ington’ prohibitionist strategies created permissive 
external conditions in which the drug business in 
Colombia could flourish. The appearance of these 
organizations coincided with unprecedented levels 
of corruption in the public sphere, growing vio- 
lence, and decreasing levels of state monopoly over 
the use of force. 

The dismantling in the mid-1990s of the Medel- 
lín and Cali drug cartels—the two main drug- 
trafficking organizations in the country—gave way 
to fundamentally different drug-trafficking organi- 
zations that combined greater horizontal dispersion, 
a low profile, and the use of a more sophisticated 
strategy that made them even more difficult to iden- 
tify and eradicate. Part of the void created by the 
disappearance of these two cartels was filled by the 
FARC and the auc, which became more directly 
involved in certain aspects of the drug business 
between 1994 and 1998. As a result, one might also 
conclude—correctly—that United States drug con- 
sumption and its counternarcotics strategies have 
also exacerbated the Colombian armed conflict, 
providing diverse armed actors with substantial 
sources of income without which their financial 
autonomy and territorial expansion might not have 
been as feasible. 

The propensity of the United States to interpret 
the drug problem as a national security issue, in 
combination with the use of coercive diplomatic 
measures designed to effectively confront this 
threat, has forced the Colombian state to “securl- 
tize” its own antidrug strategy. One underlying 
assumption of this “war” 1s that the use of external 
pressure is a crucial tool by which to achieve for- 
eign policy objectives in this area, and that United 
States power is an enabling condition for the suc- 
cess of coercive diplomacy. But realist-inspired 
counternarcotics efforts ignore that policy orienta- 
tions in source countries must necessarily answer 
to domestic as well as international exigencies. If 
domestic pressures are ignored on a systematic 
basis, growing state illegitimacy and state weakness 
can result; in an already weak state, this strategy can 
accelerate processes of state collapse. 

With the Samper administration, the United States 
drug decertifications of 1996 and 1997 and the con- 
tinuous threat of economic sanctions combined with 
domestic pressures that originated in Samper’ lack 
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of internal legitimacy to force the government to col- 
laborate vigorously with the United States.8 As noted, 
between 1994 and 1998 the Colombian government 
undertook an unprecedented fumigation campaign 
that, while returning impressive results in terms of 
total coca and poppy crop eradication, saw coca cul- 
tivation itself mushroom during the same period. 
More significantly, the fumigation campaign had 
tremendous repercussions in those parts of southern 
Colombia where it was applied. In addition to pro- 
voking massive social protests in the departments 
of Putumayo, Caquetá, Cauca, and (especially) 
Guaviare, guerrilla involvement with drugs height- 
ened during this period, and the FARC strengthened 
its social base of support among those peasants 
involved in coca cultivation. The absence of the 
Colombian state in this part of the country largely 
facilitated the assumption of parastate functions 
(administration of justice and security, among oth- 
ers) by the guerrillas. Paramilitary activity also 
increased with the explicit goal of containing the 
guerrillas’ expansion. The result was the strengthen- 
ing of armed actors and the intensification of the 
conflict. Although the United States was clearly not 
directly responsible for creating this situation, the 
excessive pressure placed on the Samper government 
to achieve United States goals did make it worse. 

At the same time, Samper, because of the taint of 
drug money, was ostracized by the United States; 
increasingly, Colombia became identified as a pariah 
state within the international community.9 The polit- 
ical costs of the country’ reduced status globally were 
significant; during his term in office Samper received 
only two official state visits to Colombia, by neigh- 
boring countries Venezuela and Ecuador. On an ofh- 
cial tour through Africa and the Middle East in May 
1997, the Colombian president was greeted in South 
Africa by news that President Nelson Mandela had 
been unable to meet him. Equally considerable were 
the economic costs. Colombia was precluded from 
receiving loans from international financial institu- 
tions during the time in which the country was 





8The decertifications occurred because every March the 
president of the United States is required to present a report 
to Congress pape ice a country involved in the 
drug trade is in com ce with United States counternar- 
cotics efforts. Colombia was found to be mn noncompliance 
and thus “decertified.” 

9On June 20, 1994, one after Samper won the second 
round of the presidential elections, Andrés Pastrana, the 
conservative party candidate, released an audiotape in which 
Cali cartel leaders Gilberto and el Rodriguez Oreyuela 
were overheard offering several on dollars to the Sam- 
per campaign. A series of accusations and denials concern- 
mg this allegation, labeled “Proceso 8,000,” ensued 


decertified by the United States, while United States 
foreign investment was dramatically reduced. 


THE “RENARCOTIZATION” OF RELATIONS 

Confronted with growing evidence that it had 
aggravated Colombia's domestic crisis, Washington 
became increasingly sensitive to the issue of state 
weakness and attempted to develop a more com- 
prehensive strategy toward the country when 
Andrés Pastrana was elected president in 1998.This 
shift in policy partly explains the initial willingness 
of the United States to adopt a “wait-and-see” strat- 
egy regarding the peace process Pastrana initiated 
with the FARC in early November 1998. Moreover, 
because of the marked deterioration in the political 
sphere, it became difficult to ignore the calls of an 
increasingly strong civil movement for a negotiated 
solution to the country’s armed conflict. Thus, dur- 
ing the first year of his government, Pastrana was 
able to effectively navigate between domestic pres- 
sures for peace and United States exigencies on the 
drug front. But less than a year later, the assassina- 
tion in early March 1999 of three United States cit- 
izens at the hands of the FARC, along with growing 
difficulties in the peace process itself, led to a 
change in both the United States and the Colom- 
bian postures and facilitated the ascendance of the 
drug-war logic once again. 

This “renarcotization” of the bilateral agenda saw 
the emergence of Plan Colombia in late 1999. At 
home the Colombian government was able to cir- 
cumvent domestic pressures by manipulating infor- 
mation about its intentions. This was achieved 
mainly through the publication of distinct versions 
for public consumption (in both Colombia and 
Europe) of arguments in which peace (and not the 
drug war) were adeptly presented as the centerpiece 
of Plan Colombia's strategy. Public statements by 
the government downplaying the strong emphasis 
the United States version of the plan placed on the 
drug problem reinforced this idea. When the United 
States Congress approved the Colombian aid pack- 
age in mid-2000, sustaining this argument became 
increasingly difficult, primarily due to the large mil- 
itary component (80 percent of the total) that was 
designated for the drug war. Instead, the Pastrana 
government attempted to highlight the approxi- 
mately $200 million earmarked for initiatives 
related to alternative development, assistance to dis- 
placed persons, human nghts, and democracy, 
while discouraging public debate concerning the 
significant weight attached to the military and 
counternarcotics aspects of the package. 


Just as war-weary Colombians welcomed Andrés 
Pastrana’s proposal for peace in 1998, a country 
tired of the failed peace process overwhelmingly 
elected Alvaro Uribe on a national security and war 
platform in 2002. Uribe’s plans for reestablishing 
state control over the national territory and for 
crushing militarily those armed actors unwilling to 
negotiate on the government’ terms—goals widely 
supported by the Colombian population—rely 
heavily on United States military assistance. The use 
of that aid for counterinsurgency and counterter- 
rorism is conditioned on a series of measures with 
which the Colombian government must comply. In 
addition to adopting explicit commitments in the 
“war on drugs,” including fumigation efforts that 
surpass those of previous administrations, the Uribe 
government must implement budgetary and per- 
sonnel reforms within the military and apportion 
additional national funding for its own war on 
drugs and terrorism. Some of these monies will be 
accrued through the creation of new taxes and 
reductions in the size of the state, but social spend- 
ing is likely to be reduced as well. In early August 
2002, Washington also requested a written state- 
ment from Bogotá conferring immunity for United 
States military advisers in Colombia as a precondi- 
tion for the continuation of military aid. 

Although at first glance Colombia and the 
United States share a common objective—winning 
the war against armed groups in the country— 
Colombia's insertion into the global antiterrorist 
dynamic leaves scant room for autonomous deci- 
sion-making by the new president. In the future, 
the hands-on, take-charge attitude that has won 
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Uribe a high public approval rating could be 
blocked by decisions made in Washington. For 
example, the September 2002 request for the extra- 
dition to the United States of a number of paramil- 
itary leaders and several members of the FARC on 
charges of drug trafficking may work at cross-pur- 
poses with future peace talks. Although it is highly 
unlikely that negotiations with the Farc will resume 
anytime soon, on December 1, 2002 a cease-fire was 
declared by the paramilitaries, who have said they 
would like to negotiate with the government. The 
United States has been reluctant to state whether 
the extradition requests, or its classification of 
Colombias armed groups as terrorists, would be 
revoked in the event of new peace negotiations. 


THE WRONG PROFILE 

United States policy in Colombia has worked at 
cross-purposes in terms of reducing the availabil- 
ity of illegal substances, confronting human rights 
violations, and strengthening the state. In all these 
areas, United States actions may actually have 
made an already grave situation worse. The world- 
view that has molded Washington's twin wars on 
drugs and terrorism constitutes an extremely nar- 
row framework through which to address the 
complex problems Colombia faces. National secu- 
rity, defined exclusively ın military terms, has taken 
precedence over equally significant political, eco- 
nomic, and social considerations. Until this per- 
spective undergoes significant change, United 
States policy will continue to be ill equipped to 
assist Colombia in addressing the root causes of its 
current crisis. | 


“The emergence at the end of the twentieth century of a mass organization of 
landless peasants demanding land reform can only be understood when viewed 


against Brazil's archaic land structure, where 1 percent of landowners own 46 
percent of the land and government inspectors are still discovering slave labor 
on Amazon cattle ranches.” 





“Cutting the Wire”: 
The Landless Movement in Brazil 


JAN ROCHA 


ver the last two decades, the Movement of 
() the Landless Rural Workers has become 
Brazil's most powerful popular movement 
and a model for many similar groups around the 
world. The emergence at the end of the twentieth 
century of a mass organization of landless peasants 
demanding land reform can only be understood 
when viewed against Brazil's archaic land structure, 
where 1 percent of landowners own 46 percent of the 
land and government inspectors are still discovering 
slave labor on Amazon cattle ranches. Sociologist 
José de Souza Martins, who has written extensively 
on the subject, believes that the land question lies at 
the heart of the many problems that Brazil has 
encountered ın turning itself into a modern and 
democratic country. “A certain poverty of perspec- 
tive has sustained the view, even among sociologists, 
that the land question is only of interest to rural 
workers and no one else. [It is a] residual problem of 
the past, they say, that will be resolved with the 
inevitable progress and urban development. . . . [I]n 
reality the agrarian question engulfs us all. . . . Land 
ownership explains the resilience of Brazil’s outdated 
political system. Landowners have allied themselves 
with modern capitalism, thus injecting the old polit- 
ical system with a renewed force that has enabled it 
to block the creation of civil society and to prevent 
its members from becoming true citizens.” 
The Movement of the Landless Rural Workers is 
a direct descendent of scores of peasant rebellions 
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in the backlands of Brazil that attempted to change 
the concentrated system of land ownership intro- 
duced by the Portuguese monarchy when the vast 
territory, already inhabited by several million 
indigenous people, was claimed for the crown in 
1500. All the rebellions, right up to the Ligas Cam- 
ponesas (Peasant Leagues) of the 1960s, were sav- 
agely crushed by militias, police, or armed forces 
acting on behalf of the landed oligarchies. Attempts 
to reduce the political power of the landowners 
have foundered because of their continuing influ- 
ence over large sectors of the rural electorate, 
whether by corruption, intimidation, or more 
recently, through the mass media. 


WESTWARD EXPANSION, BRAZILIAN STYLE 

Although formally founded in 1984, the landless 
movement has its roots in the 1970s, when Brazil- 
ian agriculture was experiencing the “most rapid 
and most intense period of mechanization in its his- 
tory.” This “painful modernization,” as Jose 
Graziano da Silva, one of the country’s leading agri- 
cultural experts, called it, produced an army of des- 
perate people looking for land. Thousands of 
families were forced off their small holdings, some 
to make way for large mechanized farms of soy- 
beans, the new cash crop, others when banks fore- 
closed on their properties after bad harvests. 
Families were also removed to make way for the 
building of giant hydroelectric dams. The result was 
a growing contingent of landless families in Brazil’s 
three southernmost farming states: Rio Grande do 
Sul, Santa Catarina, and Paraná. 

To defuse the social unrest, the military regime 
that had seized power in 1964 after overthrowing 
the civilian president, Jodo Goulart, introduced a 
settlement program in the Amazon basin. Families 


set out on a twentieth-century equivalent of Amer- 
icaS westward expansion, leaving the temperate cli- 
mate of the south to travel thousands of miles in 
buses and trucks to the rainforest, home to the few 
thousand survivors of the many indigenous nations 
that once roamed the land. Most settlers, aban- 
doned to their fate in a hostile climate, immediately 
fell victim to malaria and struggled to survive with 
slash-and-burn subsistence farming. Once the for- 
est was cleared, large companies and commercial 
cooperatives, attracted by generous tax breaks from 
the government, moved in, expelling the small 
farmers or using them as laborers. 

Violence became respectable. “Military repres- 
sion in itself paved the way for the big landowners 
to deploy gunmen and bandits all over the country 
in the certainty that they would not be punished 
and would even be seen as allies in the use of vio- 
lence to maintain order,” commented Souza Mar- 
tins. “Never in the history of Brazil did the 
latifundio [large landowners] make such unbridled 
use of private violence as during the military years.” 
Moving thousands of landless families to the other 
end of the country also helped defuse the pressure 
for agrarian reform that deposed President Goulart 
had promised. 

A large number of landless families in the south 
did not bend to the pressure to travel to the Ama- 
zon. They were equally reluctant to move to the 
peripheries of the big cities to become factory 
hands, wanting instead to stay on the land that had 
belonged to their parents and grandparents. Most 
were descendents of nineteenth-century European 
immigrants who had crossed the Atlantic in steer- 
age, fleeing poverty for a promised land of plenty. 
In January 1984, after many semiclandestine meet- 
ings, a group of almost 100 landless workers—or 
sem-terra, as they were increasingly being called— 
met at Cascavel in southern Brazil and created the 
Movimento dos Trabalhadores Rurais Sem Terra 
MST, the Movement of the Landless Rural Workers) 
to fight for land reform. They faced a powerful 
alliance—Brazil’s landowning class was now joined 
by ranch-owning multinational companies and the 
military—determined to prevent any meaningful 
agrarian reform. 

The key characteristics of the new movement 
were established at that January meeting: it would 
be run by the landless workers themselves, inde- 
pendent of the Roman Catholic Church, the trade 
unions, and the political parties; it would be open 
to the entire family, not just the men; and it would 
be a mass movement. Even at this early stage, the 
sem-terra were consciously attempting to create an 
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organization different from anything that had pre- 
viously existed in Brazil. The sem-terra saw them- 
selves as a new type of exploited worker: people 
who had been expelled from the land by agricul- 
tural modernization. As such, they wanted their 
own movement. Yet they also believed that their 
struggle for land was part of a broader revolution- 
ary movement to end exploitation and to create a 
more just society for everyone. Their vision was 
unashamedly utopian and in that lay much of its 
appeal to the poor and excluded. 

Like its historic predecessors in other countries, 
the new movement launched at the 1984 Cascavel 
meeting made its appearance when Brazil was in 
upheaval. After two decades in power, the military 
regime had grown demoralized; the country was 
bankrupt, and unemployment and inflation rates 
were soaring. After years of censorship and repres- 
sion, civil society was beginning to flex its muscle 
once again. Strikes proliferated ın the cities, and 
land conflicts provoked by the expansion of the 
agricultural frontier were spreading in the country- 
side. Millions of Brazilians in Rio de Janeiro, São 
Paulo, and every other major city were taking to the 
streets to demand free elections. 

A year after the Cascavel meeting the mst con- 
vened again, this time with 1,500 delegates from 
across Brazil. Each report from the different regions 
of the country confirmed what the delegates already 
knew: the economic model imposed on the country 
by the military government did not address the 
needs of peasants, small producers, tenant farmers, 
or sharecroppers. Driven off the land, thousands of 
families had already migrated to the swollen cities, 
where they usually lived in subhuman conditions in 
shantytowns. Largely excluded from the educational 
system by the need to work from an early age, they 
were handicapped by illiteracy and ignorance. 

To increase the MsTs membership dramatically, 
the delegates decided to organize mass actions and 
mass occupations. They adopted the slogan “Occu- 
pation Is the Only Solution”—meaning agrarian 
reform would only happen 1f they made it happen. 
They targeted large unfarmed estates with absentee 
landlords and empty public lands. 

Over the next few years the MST spread through- 
out Brazil, organizing, occupying land, and demon- 
strating. It built on the foundations laid by the 
Catholic Church’s Pastoral Land Commission, 
which was set up in the 1970s to denounce violence 
and organize peasant resistance, and other local 
popular organizations, especially the rural unions, 
but it also created something new: a movement led 
by the rural workers themselves. 
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Reactionary landowners determined to stop land 
reform employed posses of hired guns to evict and 
harass the sem-terra. Between 1982 and 1985, peas- 
ant leaders, union officials, and rural workers were 
killed and many injured during violent evictions, 
ambushes, and shootings at camps. Yet the act of 
occupying, of “cutting the wire” to break through 
the fence that surrounded the targeted estate, 
became an act of emancipation for men and women 
who up until that moment “had been trained 
always to obey, to obey the landowner, the priest, 
the political boss,” in the words of social scientist 
Roseli Caldart. 


ADAPTING AND SURVIVING 

Political conditions in the second half of the 
1980s and first half of the 1990s favored the MST: 
the generals had relinquished power, and civilian 
governments could not ignore the pent-up clamor 
for land reform. Millions of acres of land were 
expropriated by the new civilian government and 
turned over to the MST, giving families who had 
sometimes spent years under canvas their long- 
sought-after pieces of land. 

By 1999 the mst had 843 settlements in 25 states 
that were recognized by the National Institute of 
Colonization and Agrarian Reform, the government 
land-reform agency, with 80,000 families occupy- 
ing 3.6 million hectares of land. Today the number 
of settlements is probably about 1,200, or one-fifth 
the total number in Brazil, covering not much more 
than 1 percent of Brazil’s total farming area. 

For the movement, settlements mean much 
more than land for landless families. Over the years 
MsT members have come to realize that their futures 
do not consist of economically unviable peasant set- 
tlements existing in a tme warp but modern, sus- 
tainable, green communities. Moving away from 
traditional chemical- and pesticide-based farming, 
they are beginning to experiment with sustainable 
organic farming, cultivating and selling organic 
seeds and products. Early experiments 1n collective 
farming borrowed from Cuba proved disastrous, so 
now each settlement is free to develop its own sys- 
tem, whether cooperative, individual, or mixed. 

The mst quickly concluded that it would not get 
very far with farming unless it did something about 
education. Even toward the end of the twentieth 
century, uliteracy levels in rural Brazil were still 
extremely high. At many of the first MST meetings in 
Brazil’s northeast the minutes could not be taken 
because not a single person could read or write. The 
mst has now become the main force for popular 


education in rural areas. Many schools and courses 
are named after Paulo Freire, the Brazilian educator 
whose revolutionary method to eradicate illiteracy 
was abruptly banned by the military after the 1964 
coup. By 2001 about 150,000 children were enrolled 
in 1,200 primary and secondary schools in MST set- 
tlements and camps. 

The mst’ contribution to education has been rec- 
ognized by international organizations like UNESCO 
and UNICEF through joint projects, and seven Brazil- 
ian universities provide degree courses in pedagogy 
for teachers. The movement is also building its own 
college near São Paulo, using volunteer brigades 
from the settlements. 

Setting up an alternative education system was 
not among the MST’ original aims. “It is the MST way 
of doing things,” explains geographer Bernardo Man- 
cano Fernandes, who has studied the movement in 
detail. “It doesn’t have preconceived ideas about 
what ıt can and cannot do. Everyday life throws up 
a need and the mst responds to it. And then the prac- 
tice it acquires in meeting that need leads to the for- 
mulation of a strategy. It is this way of bebaving that 
enables the MsT to adapt and survive.” 


A NEW SOCIAL CONTRACT 

Education is not restricted to schools and col- 
leges. The occupatons—which have continued as 
an essential MST tactic by which to maintain pressure 
on the government to continue to expropriate 
land—can last months or years, with families living 
in tents in fields with minimum hygiene and often 
little food. Here, in these unique “schools of life,” 
men and women learn to work together, to organize 
the camp, acquire self-assurance and knowledge, 
become citizens. Many who now run the schools, 
dairies, farm cooperatives, or meat-packing plants 
on the settlements began their lives with no other 
prospects than life as an illiterate laborer. 

Taking advantage of the initial impetus created 
by the occupation, the mst leaders have turned the 
temporary camps into a “laboratory for creating 
social awareness.” Conditions in the camps are 
uniquely suited for such an exercise in social engi- 
neering. Deprived of their normal sources of enter- 
tainment, particularly television, and anxious to 
grasp with both hands the new opportunity they 
have been given, the sem-terra are willing to “think 
the unthinkable.” 

The mst’s achievements in these camps are 
remarkable. People who long have been oppressed 
and exploited now vote in assemblies and take 
charge of their own lives. The mst has developed an 


effective daily routine for getting people involved. 
“In the camps the msr introduces an organic struc- 
ture that, through sectors, commissions, and other 
forms of organization, brings people together, dis- 
tributes power, and constructs democracy,” accord- 
ing to Ademar Bogo, a former Catholic seminarian 
who supported the mst from the beginning and has 
become the movement's main thinker on cultural 
matters. Everyone in the camps, from the very 
young to the very old, must participate in one of 
these bodies, be it a young people’ brigade to clean 
the camp or a health commission to deal with rou- 
tine ailments. Through these activities people learn 
to behave responsibly. 

The mst does not offer easy “salvation.” The val- 
ues of self-denial and personal sacrifice, inherited 
from the founding members’ Catholic training, are 
very evident. “Everyone deserves a chance,” said 
Cicero Honorio Alves, an MST activist in Pernambuco 
who once had a drinking problem himself. “Almost 
all of the dam- 
aged people we 
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The MST realized that in the struggle to conquer 
land, the capacity of the sem-terra families to resist 
cultural domination was even more important than 
their ability to rebuff physical attempts by gunmen 
to evict them from their camps. To give the families 
the courage and confidence to defy the status quo, 
they needed to create a counterculture with symbols. 
At first, the mst adopted the image of the peasant 
farmers straw hat, but in 1988 members decided it 
sent the wrong message, implying that the move- 
ment was old fashioned and conservative. After 
lengthy discussions they chose more defiant sym- 
bols: red baseball caps and t-shirts, stamped with the 
MST flag, soon became a common sight. Today they 
are powerful instruments of sem-terra identity. The 
distinctive red flag, however, with a green map of 
Brazil in the center and the image of a peasant cou- 
ple, is now being questioned inside the movement. 
While the man is brandishing a machete, the 
woman is standing passively beside him, her hands 
empty. For the 
women ın the 


recruit—the alco- The MST has made it clear that it will not abdicate its right st, that is not 
holics, the drug to march, protest, and occupy large estates until all of the symbol they 
addicts, and the Brazil's almost 5 million landless families receive land. — ¥@0t 

depressed—can The contribu- 


recover, but it 
takes discipline.” The camp is the first stage in the 
recovery process, and it is there that the discipline 
is most rigorous. The MsT instills two kinds of dis- 
cipline in its camps: the external, almost military, 
discipline of getting up early to take part in the first 
assembly, helping run the camp, and preparing for 
“mass resistance” with singing, marching, and the 
shouting of slogans; and the internal discipline of 
not drinking alcohol and not engaging in violence 
toward a spouse or children. New recruits are given 
several chances to change their ways, but if they do 
not (or cannot), they are expelled. If a sem-terra is 
caught with bottles of cachassa (sugarcane rum) in 
the camp, he is reprimanded in public and the 
drink is poured onto the ground. A second or third 
offense leads to expulsion. 

Without electricity, there is no television. 
Instead there is political debate, as the militants 
explain the movement's ideas. Political indoctrina- 
tion does not usually get very far, as scarcely liter- 
ate peasant farmers grapple with Marxist concepts 
like “surplus value” or “mode of production.” More 
often the discussions are rooted in everyday real- 
ity, with the activists attempting to explain the 
underlying reasons for poverty and exploitation to 
the families. 





tion women have 
made to the movement's construction has always 
been recognized by the leadership. Despite this, 
women have faced a long and difficult struggle to be 
treated as equals. In the early years, there was resis- 
tance within the MsT to the involvement of women 
in leadership roles. “The movement always recog- 
nized the importance of women in the occupations, 
the marches, and the demonstrations, but it wasn't 
keen about having women as leaders. The MST wasn't 
nurtured in a goldfish bowl, separate from the rest 
of society. It is part of peasant culture and reflects the 
machismo in this culture. At first, men looked at us 
strangely when we spoke at meetings and stood for 
election. It was quite intimidating,” recounts Itelv- 
ina Maria Mazioli, a woman activist. The difficulties 
did not just come from the machismo of male 
activists. Many women, particularly in the more 
remote rural areas, find it difficult to break with 
ingrained sexist customs. But change is gathering 
pace. In the 2000 elections nine women were elected 
to the 21-member national leadership. 


THE MOVEMENT’S FUTURE 

The mst’s achievements remain largely unknown 
to the Brazilian public. This is partly because the 
leadership has never sought to publicize them, but 
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also because the media, with few exceptions, has 
preferred to concentrate on stories about the MSTS 
alleged violence and illegality—the tactics of occu- 
pying not only large estates but government banks 
and agencies to demand credit and technical assis- 
tance. This hostility was reinforced in the last years 
of President Fernando Henrique Cardoso’s govern- 
ment as police, prosecutors, and judges attempted 
to criminalize the movement. Leaders were arrested 
on charges of being involved in a criminal gang 
rather than a social movement, protesters were 
thrown into prison for months, and a law was intro- 
duced to ban land that had been “invaded” by the 
sem-terra from being expropriated for land reform 
for at least two years following the occupation, thus 
removing one of the MsT’s most powerful methods 
of pressure. 

The mst became a vociferous opponent of the 
Cardoso government, with leaders stridently attack- 
ing its economic and agricultural policies, includ- 
ing attempts to legalize genetically modified crops. 
New market-oriented land-reform programs were 
designed to sideline the movement, encouraging 
individual applications for land. 

The election of Luiz Indcio Lula da Silva, the 
presidential candidate of the left-wing Worker's 
Party (PT) at the end of 2002, has changed the 
prospects for the mst. Although Brazil’s main agri- 
cultural exports will remain in the hands of big 
business, more favorable treatment is expected for 
family agriculture and settlements. Land reform has 
been a solid plank in the PTs program since its 
founding in 1980. After years of ostracism by the 


outgoing government, MST leaders are once more 
being invited to talks with leaders in Brasília. Per- 
haps they will be given the opportunity to prove 
their claim that MsT settlements, if given the right 
financial and technical support, could help feed the 
30 million Brazilians who suffer from malnutrition. 

In its brief existence, the MsT has built up a 
dynamic nationwide movement of settlements and 
schools, cooperatives and courses. Through the 
movement, hundreds of thousands of men and 
women have achieved real citizenship. The violence 
of Brazil's landowning class has been exposed, but 
not ended. An alternative space for agriculture and 
education has been created. The mst is an active 
supporter of the worldwide anti-globalization 
movement, campaigning inside Brazil and sending 
demonstrators to protests in other countries. It con- 
sistently challenged the Cardoso government's 
orthodox, market-orientated economic solutions. 
The movements wider aim—to transform Brazil 
into a socialist society—may remain unrealized, but 
under the new government there is at least a greater 
chance that Brazil will become a less unequal soci- 
ety and that a more ambitious land-reform program 
will be attempted. The mst has made it clear that it 
will not abdicate its right to march, protest, and 
occupy large estates until all of Brazil's almost 5 mil- 
lion landless families receive land. Yet the move- 
ments greatest challenge may now come from 
within: how to maintain commitment to the move- 
ment’ ideals by the second generation—those born 
in the settlements who have not had to endure the 
struggle, the “school of life” in the occupations. Mi 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 

Dec 1 SAt the start ok ie 2a) anaa 
Copenhagen, he leadletohin of (ha 15 menie untoivaaysind 
decision on starting formal talks on Turkey's entry mto the 
group will be made until December 2004 at the earliest; the 


EU says Turkey must show more progress on improving 
human rights and democracy and reducing the 
influence on politics; Turkish Prime Minister Abdullah Gul 
had requested that entry negouanons begin in 2003, before 10 
new countries (Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, Hungary, 
the Czech Republic, Slovalaa, Slovenia, Malta, and Cyprus) are 
scheduled to formally become members. 

Dec. 13—The union agrees on the financial terms to admit the 10 
candidate countries in May 2004, the largest expansion in the 
EUs 50-year history. 


Iraq Crisis 

(See also Iraq; Turkey; United States) 

Dec. 19—US Secretary of State Colin Powell says that Baghdad is 
m “material breach” of the November 8 UN Security Council 


resolunon demanding that Iraq provide a full accountng of its 


weapons 
released December 7, which states that no weapons of mass 
destruction were in Iraq when UN inspectors left in 1998, and 
that none have been designed, procured, produced, or stored 
since, on January 27 chief weapons inspectors Hans Blix and 
Mohamed ElBaradet are scheduled to make their first full 
report on the inspections that began 3 weeks ago. 

Middle East Crisis 

(See also Israel; Palestinian Authority) 

Dec. 4—Prime Minister Ariel Sharon says he supports US 
President George W. Bush's proposed “road map” to end the 
Istach—Palestiman confhct, which calls for the formation of a 
provisional Palestinian state by the end of 2003, after violence 
ends on both sides and the Palestinian Authonty (PA) 
completes extensive reforms and holds new elections, Sharon 
says the government will make no concessions until all attacks 
on Israelis end, PA President Yasir Arafat is removed, and strict 
lonits are placed on Palestinian forces. 

Dec. 6—Ten Palestinians, shares E e e are 
killed during a gunfight between Palestinians and Israeli 
troops that began after Israeli forces launched a tank and 
hehcopter attack on a Palestinian refugee camp in the central 
Gaza Strip; ghar a i i 
kll or arrest Ayman Shishniya, a Palestrman militant accused 
of carrying out an attack that killed 3 Israeli soldiers earher 
this year. 

Dec. 19—Israelt police evict 250 Jewish settlers from an outpost 
that wes erected near the West Bank city of Hebron last month 
in response to an ambush by Islamic Jihad militants that balled 
12 Israeli security officials; the Defense Ministry says the 
encampment was evacuated because it was an “illegal outpost 
built on private Palestinian land.” 

US Secretary of State Colin Powell says that a 7-page “road 
map” to create a Palestiman state that the US, the EU, Russia, and 
the UN are drafting cannot be until after Israeli 
elections early next year, European leaders had wanted to adopt 
the plan this week because they say a possible war in Iraq could 
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contnbute to anti-UN sentiments m the Middle East and make 


the region increasingly unstable; the plan calls for a staged 
timetable in winch the Palestinians agree to political reforms and 


settlements in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 
United Nations (UN) 


_ Dec 3~James Morris, executive director of the World Food 


Program,(WFP), tells the Security Council that approximately 
40 milton Africans are at risk of starvation in the next 6 to 8 
months—particularly in countries in the south, in the Horn of 
Afnea, and in parts of the Sahel—because of drought and other 
natural disasters, war, failed economic pohctes, and AIDS. 
Dec. 17—According to a report released yesterday by a UN 
Security Council panel of experts, the Al Qaeda terrorist 
network is still able to receive money despite global efforts to 
combat the financing of terrorism and its members are still 
able to travel widely; the report also says Al Qaeda is 
regrouping and setting up new training camps in eastern 
; the panels chairman says no connection could be 
found between Al Qaeda and Iraq. 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 

Dec. 21—At the WTO’ Geneva headquarters, global talks aimed at 
giving poor countries the right to mport low-cost generic drugs 
break down when the US says that the agreement should apply 
only to medicine for certain diseases such as HIV/AIDS; the US 
says that until a deal 1s reached it will not press comptaints 
agamst countries that break the current trade rules set up at the 

. WTO's November 2001 meenng m Doha, Qatar, which allow 
exports of inexpensive medicmes to poor countnes; negotiations 
on the issue will start again early next year. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Dec. 19—A suicide bomber kills himself and injures 2 French 
citizens and 2 Afghan mterpreters when he detonates an bomb 
at the entrance to the headquarters of the German contingent 
of the international secunty force in the capıtal city of Kabul; 2 
days ago, 2 US Spectal Forces officers and their Afghan 
translator were wounded in Kabul when a man threw a 
: into their car. 

Dec. 21—A US soldier dies from wounds sustamed yesterday 
when his patrol clashed with gunmen in the eastern village of 
Shion, near the Palastam border, US military officials say Al 
Qaeda forces are responsible and have fled into Palastan. 

Dec. 22—To mark the first anniversary of the uauguration of 
President Hamid Karzai, representatives of neighboring China, 
Iran, Pakistan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and Turkmenistan sign a 
nonaggression pact m Kabul in which they vow not to 
interfere in the country’s affairs. 

Dec. 31—The US mulitary says a Pakistanı border guard shot and 
' wounded a US soldier 2 days ago near Shkin; officials say there 
is no clear explanation for the shooting; the military says after 
the border guard ran into a madrassah, US soldiers took more 
fire from the bulding and called in coalition ar support, 
which dropped a 500-pound prectsion-guided bomb on the 
building, which it says was located inude 
Pakistan officials say the border guard is m Pakistam custody. 
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BAHRAIN 

Dec. 14—King Sheik Hamad bin Isa al-Khalifa inaugurates the 
country’s first parhament in 27 years; the 40 members of the 
lower house were elected in October, last month the king 
appointed the members of the new upper house and 


reappointed his uncle, Sheik Khalifa bin Salman al-Khalifa, as 
prime minister. 


BANGLADESH 

Dec 8—Authonities arrest dozens of opposition leaders in 
connection with yesterday's series of bomb explosions in 4 
movie theaters in the northern city of Mymensingh in which at 
least 18 people were killed and more than 300 others injured, 
the theaters had been crowded with Muslims celebrating the 
end of the holy month of Ramadan; no group has clamed 
responsibility for the bombings. 


BURUNDI - ' 

Dec. 3—Ar an African summit meeting m Tanzanta, President 
Pierre Buyoya and Pierre Nkurunzizasat, leader of the Forces for 
the Defense of Democracy (FDD), 1 of 2 mam rebel groups in the 
country, sigi a cease-fire as a step m endmg the country’ 10-year 
civil war that has killed 300,000 people; a summmit:statemment says 
the FDD will become a political party 


CANADA ni 

Dec. 17—Intelligence authorities say Mohamed Harkat, an 
Algerian mmigrant arrested last week in the city of Ottawa, 
has links to a senior member of Al Qaeda; goverment offictals 
are considering whether to deport Harkat; intelligence officials 
say that dozens of other trained Al Qaeda members disguised 


#3 WO immigrants may be living in Montreal, 
Toronto, and Vancouver. 


Cue 

Dec. 11—After 11 years of negotiations, the government and the 
US yesterday reached an agreement for a free trade accord; if 
approved by their legislatures, the agreement would eliminate 
tariffs on 85% of goods traded between the 2 countries in the 
first year, and tariffs on all traded goods within 12 years; trade 
between the 2 nations totaled $8.8 bilhon last year. 


CHINA 

Dec. 24—The government issues a medical parole for 
prodemocracy activist Xu Wenli and releases him from prison, 
cutting short his 13-year prison sentence on subversion 
charges; Xu, who suffers from hepatitis B, was arrested in 1998 
after trying to set up the opposition China Democracy Party 
with other actrvists, who are still in prison on similar charges. 


COLOMBIA 

Dec, 13—At least 31 people are injured in an explosion m a hotel 
m the capital city of Bogotá; hours earlier tn the aty the 
explosion of a package bomb wrapped as a Christmas gift 
mjured Senator German Vargas, who opposes thè country’s main 
leftist rebel group, the Revolnnonary Armed Forces of Colombia 
(FARC); no group takes responsibihty for the bombings. 


CONGO 

Dec. 17—After months of talks in South Afnca, the government, 
the country’s major rebel groups, opposition parties, and ctvil 
groups sign a peace deal in Pretoria to end the country’s 4-year 
civil war that at tmes has mvolved 6 foreign armies, divided 
the country into rebel- and government-held regions, and 
killed approximately 2.5 million people, mainly through 
disease and hunger, under the deal, Joseph Kabila will remain 
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| “A very mgnificant addition to the 
fields of Judaic Studses and Women’s 
Studies,. . this book makes a unique 
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president, with 4 new vice presidents drawn from the 
government and rebel and opposition groups; a transitional 
government will be set up in early 2003. 


DENMARK 

Dec. 3—Citing insufficient evidence, the government releases 
Akhmed Zakayey, a top aide to Chechen rebel leader Aslan 
Maskhadov, who is wanted by Moscow for “terronst” crimes 
allegedly committed between 1996 and 1999; Zakayev had-been 
held in Copenhagen since his arrest October 30 at Moscow's 
behest after a meeting of rebels and human nghts activists 


EGYPT 

Dec. 3—The Court of Cassanon, the country’s highest appeals 
court, releases Egyptian-American rights activist Sead Eddin 
Ibrahim from prison and orders a retrial; Ibrahim was sentenced 
in July to 7 years’ imprisonment by the Supreme State Security 
Court on charges of defammg the country, accepting money 
from overseas without authorization, and other charges related 
to his research on topics such as voter rights and the 
aaa | 


INDONESIA 

Dee oe eens Ueda rea eames 
Aceh Movement sign a peace treaty in Geneva to end the 
country’ 26-year civil war, the agreement, which took 2 years to 
complete, provides for regional autonomy of northern Aceh 
province, local control of Aceh’s natural resources, and elecnons 
for an Acehnese legislature; according to the pact, the Free Aceh 
Movement fs not required 'to disarm or renounce its goal of 
ee ee 


the group began tts campaign m 1976: 


IRAN 

Bees Gun E EE eae eee 
organization, and Russan Energy Muuster Aleksandr 
Rummyantsev sign an agreement m Tehran to speed the ' 
completion of a nuclear power plant in the southern city of 
Bushire; the pact also calls for the estabhshment of a 
commission to explore building a second plant, Russta agrees to 
provide fuel for the Bushrre plant for the next 10 years; the US, 
which says the plants are capable of producing nuclear weapons, 
bas urged Moscow not to participate m Iran’ nuclear program. 


IRAQ 

(See also International, Iraq Crisis) 

Dec. 4—Over the past 2 days, as many as 42 Kurdish milinamen 
have been killed in fighung with Islamic guerrillas in the 
northern Kurdish autonomous region near the border with 
Iran, according to Sheik Jaffer Mustafa, commander of the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK), Kurdish officials say the 
PUK has recaptured 2 hilltops near the city of Halabja that 
were seized yesterday by Ansar al-Islam, an militant Islamic 
group with suspected ties to Al Qaeda. ' 


ISRAR. l 

(See also International, Middle East Crisis) 

Dec. 30—The Supreme Court rules that reserve soldiers cannot 
refuse to serve in the occupied territories because “selective 
conscientious objection” would be dangerous to the state; m 
a campaign that began earlier this year, a group of soldiers, 
now numbering 512, refused to serve in the West Bank or the 
Gaza Stp. 


IVORY COAST 
Dec. 7—Residents of the central village of Monoko-Zoht say 120 
unarmed civilians were killed by government soldiers over the 
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past several days and were buried m a mass grave discovered 
yesterday by French troops, who are in the country to protect 


PAKISTAN 


foreign nationals and enforce a now-defunct October cease- 
fire; the army and government say that the dead are rebels 
Jailed in combat, the rebels, includmg hundreds of former 
army officers, are demanding that President Laurent Gbagbo 
resign and allow new elections. 

Dec. 19—Rebels seize the western town of Bangolo, 1 day after 
Tecapturmg the western town of Man, a key coffee center. 

Dec. 28—Hundreds of French soldiers arrive m the capital city of 
Abidjan, bringmg the total number of French troops m the 


country to 2,500. 


KENYA 
Dec. 29—Results from the presidential election held 2 days ago 
show that leader Mwa Kibaki and his National 


Rambow Coahnon won 63% of the vote and at least 122 of the 
legislatures 210 seats; Uhuru Kenyatta—son of the country’s first 
president, Jomo Kenyatta, and a protege of President Daniel arap 
Mot—earned 30% and his party, the ruling Kenya African 
National Union, 52 seats; smaller parties received the remammng 
seats; Moi, who has served for 24 years, wes consututionally 
barred from running. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Dec. 12—The government announces ıt will immediately 
reactivate a nuclear reactor at Yongbyong shut down in 1994 
under a joint agreement with the US, Japan, and South Korea; 
the reactor 1s capable of producing enough plutontum for 1 or 2 
nuclear weapons per year, according to US offictals; Pyongyang 
says the agreement ts no longer valid smce the fuel shipments 
promised by the US, Japan, South Korea, and the EU were 
suspended earlier this month after the government's October 


admission that it had contmued to a secret and active 
nuclear weapons program after the 1994 accord was signed 
Dec. 22—The government confirms announcement 


by the International Atomic Energy Agency that ıt has 
removed most of the seals placed on the deactrvated nuclear 
reactor at Yongbyong by international inspectors more than 8 
years ago; the government says it also has blocked momitormg 
equipment at the reactor. 

Dec 24—The state-run Rodong Sinmun newspaper reports that 
the government has said that the refusal by the US to negotiate 
with Pyongyang over its nuclear program could lead to an 
“uncontrollable catastrophe” and, in the event of a nuclear 
conflict, the country would deal a “merciless punishment” to 
the US; Pyongyang has said it wants to open negotiations with 
the US, but Washington has refused, saymg ıt will not respond 
to threats or broken commitments. 

Dec 31—Two UN nuclear mspectors leave the country on the 
orders of the government 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Dec. 15—More than 50,000 people demonstrate m Seoul to protest 
the deaths of 2 girls killed m November after bemg hit by a US 
military vehicle, an estimated 250,000 people in other cities 
across the country also take part m anti-US demonstrations, the 
largest since a US military court m November acquitted the 2 US 
soldiers whose vehicle killed the girls; the demonstrators are 
callmg for a retrial of the soldters in a South Korean court as well 
as a revision of the agreement with Washmgton over the rights 
and conduct of the 37,000 US service personnel m the country. 

Dec 19—Offictal results from presidental elections show 
that former labor lawyer Roh Moo Hyun, of the ruling Hberal 
Millennium Party, won 48 9% of the vote; Lee Hoi Chang, of 
the conservative opposition Grand Natonal Party, earned 
46.6%, and splmter candidates shared the remainder, Roh will 


take office February 25, replacing Km Dae Jung. 


Dec. 14—The Lahore High Court releases Maulana Masood 


Azhar, the head of the radical Kashmiri militant group Jaish-e 
Mohammed, in December 2001 Maulana was placed under 
house arrest in the city of Bahawalpur m Punjab region but 
was never tried, Jaish-e Mohammed 1s 1 of 2 groups fighting 
for mdependence tn Indian-controlled Kashmir that were 
blamed by the Indian government for the December 2001 
attack on the Indian in New Delh: that killed 14 
people, 1 month after the attack, President Pervez Musharraf 
outlawed the group and ordered a crackdown on its members 
and serzure of its bank accounts. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 
(See also International, Middle East Crisis, Israel) 
Dec. 16—President Yasir Arafat warns Al Qaeda leader Osama 


bm Laden to stop exploiting the Palestman campaign for 

to justify terronst attacks and to gain support in 
the Islamic world; Arafat says that bin Laden has “never 
helped us”; Arafats statements follow an alleged Al Qaeda 
posting on an Islamist web site announcing the launch of an 
“Islamic Al Qaeda Organization in Palestine.” 


Dec. 22—At a cabmet meenng in Ramallah, government ministers 


announce the postponement of the general election scheduled 
for January 20 until Israel withdraws from all Palestmian cites . 
and terntorles; the mmusters say polhng would be impossible 
while Israel is imposmg curfews and closures. 


PHILIPPINES 
Dec. 26—In southern Mindanao island, suspected Muslim rebels 


ambush Filipino employees of a Canadian-based mnmg 
company, kaling 12 and inyurmg 10 others, police say the 
Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF), a Muslim separatist 
group fighting for self-rule, had been extorting money from 
the company; the Catholic chanty Caritas-Philsppines says the 
company had been harassmg tnbesmen opposed to minmg 
operations on their ancestral lands; 2 days ago, a bomb filled 
with nail fragments exploded outside the home of Saudi 

mayor of the Mindanao town of Datu Piang, killmg 
him and 16 other people, the military blames that attack on 
the MILF; a rebel spokesman denies the group's involvement 
m either incident. 


Dec. 31—A grenade kills at least 6 people and injures more than 


30 others during New Years celebrations near the city of 
Tacurong in Mindanao. 


RUSSIA 
(See also Denmark; Iran) 
Dec. 3—Federal officials dismantle a tent camp that housed 


1,500 Chechen refugees in the village of Ala-Yurt m the 
republic of Ingushetia, near the border with the secessionist 
republic of Chechnya; the government says it will close all 
refugee camps in the region in the coming months; the UN 
estimates that about 20,000 refugees are lrvmg m tent camps 
ım Ingushetia, and another 110,000 are livmg with relatives or 
squatting at the camp. 


Dec. 27—At least 46 people are balled and 76 others myured 


when suiade bombers detonate 2 explostve-packed vehicles 
near the headquarters of Chechnya’s pro-Moscow government 
m Grozny, the republics capital. 


Dec. 28—Moscow hnks yesterdays truck bombings m Chechnya 


to Islamic terrorists led by Chechen warlord Shamil Basayev 
and an Arab, Abu al-Walid. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Dec. 17—The governing African National Congress (ANC) elects 


President Thabo Mbeki to a second 5-year term as party 


president, automatically making Mbek the ANCS candidate 
for 2004 presidennal elections. 


TURKEY 

Dec 3—The government says 1t will not allow the US to deploy 
substantial numbers of ground troops in the country in the 
event of a war with neighbonng Iraq, Ankara says US 
warplanes could be stationed within its termtory and could use 
its airspace only if the UN Security Council adopts a new 
resolution authonzing the use of force against Iraq. 


TURKMENISTAN 
Dec 30—In a tal of less than 1 day, former Foreign Minister Boris 
Shikhmuradov and 2 alleged coco ormer Central 


Bank head Khudaiberch Orazov and former Ambassador to 
Turkey Nurmukhammed Khanamov—are convicted and 
sentenced to hfe ın pnison for plotting an assassmation attempt 
on President Saparmurat Nryazov on November 25 


UNITED STATES 

Dec. 9—President George W. Bush names John Snow, chairman 
of international transportation company CSX Corporation, as 
treasury secretary, replacing Paul O'Neil, who along with 
White House economic adviser Lawrence Lindsey resigned 3 
days ago at the president's request 

Dec 31—Military offictals say the army 1s sending 11,000 
combat troops from the Third Infantry Division in Georgia to 
Kuwaut for training; 4,000 troops from the drvision are already 
in the country, the navy orders the 7-shrp Abraham Lincoln 
aurcraft-carrier battle group to remain at sea for as long as 3 
more months and to be prepared to move to the Persian Gulf 
on short notice. 
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War on Terrorism 

Dec. 3—A statement attnbuted to Al Qaeda, posted by web sites 
that cared previous pronouncements by the terrorist network, 
clams responsibility for 2 attacks last month on Israeli targets 
in Kenya, saying that its members are “capable of reaching any 
place in the world”; US officials have said that Al Qaeda and a 
Somali-based Islamust group, Al-Itthad al-Islami, are 
responsible for the attacks in Kenya. 

Dec 11—The Bush administraton issues a report on combating 
weapons of mass destruction in which ıt warns that the US 
will “respond with all our optons” if any country uses 
weapons of mass destruction against the US or 1ts allies, 
administration officials say they are formally restating the 
longstandmg policy as part of the effort to deal with threats 
from rogue nations and terrorists. 

Dec. 16—President Bush names former New Jersey Governor 
Thomas Kean to lead a 10-member independent commission 
that will invesngate wntelligence failures before the September 
11, 2001 terronst attacks on New York and Washington; Kean 
replaces former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, who 
resigned 3 days ago to avoid revealmg the chents of his 
consulting firm, former Senator George Mitchell (D., Maine), 
who was to be the commission’ vice chairman, also resigned 
last week over potental conflicts of mterest; congressional 
Democrats chose former Representative Lee Hamilton (D., 
Ind.) to replace Mitchell. 

Dec. 14—President Bush releases a list of 25 “terrorist leaders” 
the Central Intelligence Agency 1s authorized to kill if 
“capture is unpractical and civilan casualties can be 
minumzed”; the previously undisclosed list cludes top 
leaders of Al Qaeda such as Osama bin Laden and his chief 
deputy, Ayman al-Zawahin, and other key figures from Al 
Qaeda and affiliated terronst groups. 


$60.00 : ISBN: 0-87404.24:7-X 
Cloth 7x10 - 550 pp, Z6 illus. 


Ordenng information: 
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The Carvajal Family, an English translation of 
the original 1944 Spanish work by Alfonso Toro, is 
based on a variety of key sources, most importantly 
the records of the Holy Office in the General Archive 
in Mexico. It is there that correspondence between the 
Mexican and Spanish Inquisitors, which reveals the 
abuses of the secret trials, is housed. These records 
also catalogue personal possessions seized by the Holy 
Office, offering the reader a look into sixteenth 
century life and customs. Toro also uncovered in the 
Archives a small book of inestimable value—the 
autobiography of Luis de Carvajal, a Spanish 
businessman, naval admiral and eventual governor of 
Nuevo Reino de Len. 

The book chronicles the lives of the Carvajals, a 
family of the hidalgo caste and devout Jews forced to 
hide their spiritual beliefs in an age of astonishing 
religious repression. Ultimately, many members of the 
family were called before the Spanish Inquisitors to 
defend their lives and indict other family members. 

Taralated nad a laptilby Frances Hernidez: 
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VENEZUELA 

Dec 4—Opposinon leaders announce that a 3-day national stnke 
called to force President Hugo Chavez to resign or accept early 
elecuons, which are now scheduled for August, will connnue 
for at least another day, the opposition, among whom are 
business and labor leaders and politicians, says 80% of the 
country’ oul industry, which supplies the US with about 1.5 
million barrels of oil daily, have jomed the strike; Chavez’ 
opponents blame the country’s economic crisis on the 
president's popuhst program; Chavez has refused demands that 
he resign or reschedule elections, saying he has the support of 
the poor, who are the country’s majority class. 

Dec. 6—At least 2 people are killed and at least 20 others wounded 
when gunmen open fire m a Caracas plaza durmg an 
antigovernment demonstration; opposition leaders say the 
government is responsible for the violence; government officials 
deny involvement; today marks the fifth day of a strike by 
opposition groups that has nearly shut down the country’ oil 
industry, César Gavirta, secretary general of the Organization of 
American States, who has been mediatmg the crisis, schedules a 
new round of talks between government and opposition leaders 

Dec. 19—The Supreme Court orders Petróleos de Venezuela, SA 
(PDVSA), the state oil company, to restart operations 

while it considers the legality of the 18-day 

antigovernment strike that has almost stopped all oil exports, 
left most of the country cntically short of gasoline, and sent 
global o1l prices above $30 a barrel; strike organizers say they 
will disobey the order, Felx Rodriguez, PDVSAs production 
director, had sought the court order, arguing that the work 
stoppage threatened national security; the country is losing 
$40 milhon a day ın oil-export mcome and could be forced to 
tap into its $15-billion foreign reserves. 


YEMEN 

Dec 11—US officials allow a North Korean freighter with 15 
Scud missiles aboard to proceed to Yemen after the Yemen 
government says ıt purchased the missiles from North Korea 
for “defensive reasons” and would not transfer them to a third 
party; 2 days ago a Spanish frigate acting on information from 
US authontes seized the ship m the Inchan Ocean off the 
Yemeni coast; US officials say the seizure was consistent with a 
new US policy to mterdict shipments of arms capable of 
carrying weapons of mass destruction 

Dec. 30—At a charty Baptist hospital m the central city of Jibla, 3 
American misstonanies are killed and 1 1s seriously wounded by a 
suspected Islamic militant, who surrendered to hospital 
authorities after his semiautomatic nile jammed; Yemen offictals 
say the suspect is a member of the opposition Islah Party 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Serbia 

Dec. 30—The government says that former President Milan 
Milutnovic, who faces war crimes charges, will be brought 
before a local court within the next several days m the first 
stage of a process leading to possible extradition to the UN war 
crimes tribunal at The Hague, Milutmovic’s term expired today 
and his immunity to prosecution was lifted immediately, 
Milutinovic is indicted along with former Yugoslav President 
Slobodan Milosevic and 3 other officials on charges of war 
crimes against the Albanian majority m Kosovo m 1999 W 


Correction 
“The Month in Review” section in the November 2002 issue 
(see International, Middle East Crists) incorrectly stated that five 
people were wounded and dozens of others myured ın Tel Aviv 
when a Palestinian suicide bomber blew himself up ın a bus in 
the city’s center on September 19. Five people were lalled in 
the attack. 





| Letters 


To the editor: 
James Kurth’ article (“Confronung the Unipolar Moment. 
The American Empire and Islamic Terrorism,” December 2002) 


provides a good description of the foreign policy transformation 
taking place in our country, but fails to mention a few points that 


_should be part of any discussion of American empire Kurth 


appears to beheve that expansionism and empire for the sake of 
“hberal democracy and free markets” have always been and 
always will be good things generally—as if the means by which 
they were accomplished were insignificant Kurth ignores that 
American prestige and the acceptance of an American super- 
power in much of the rest of the world are the product not of 
our martial expansion, but because our country has generally 
eschewed direct mperiahsm and because we have typically prop- 
agated our system through commerce and culture. 

If American elites genumely believe that our ideas are self- 
evident and have “conquered the world,” then how can it be 
that we require war and conquest to expand their reach? 
Should we not leave other nations to chart thetr own course to 
this goal if we really beleved, along with the president, that 
ours is the “single model of human progress”? If the principles 
of our system are those of consent and peace, then how can 
any war fought to “spread” our system be anything other than 
a betrayal of our system and a reflection of the hypocrisy of the 
elites? Would not the true believer in representative govern- 
ment and peace oppose imperialism in much the same way 
Americans say pious Muslims should reject religious violence 
in the name of Islam? Or could it be that our elites have no 
faith in the merits of our ideals any longer, but assume mstead 
that only power and fear can establish what was once supposed 
to be the natural instinct and universal aspiration of all men? 

There is perhaps an even more sobering possibility: the self- 
evident and “universal” truths of which the Declaration of 
Independence speaks may be neither self-evident nor univer- 
sal but the product of a gradual development of institutions, 
practices, and attitudes over centuries, a product to which the 
Western world ıs almost uniquely heir. If this 1s true, liberal 
democratic tiumphalism and martial expansion are better 
viewed as costly frauds, promising a society that cannot be 
delivered by the tip of a cruise missile 


Daniel Larison 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


James Kurth responds: 

My own evaluation of the American empire 1s virtually the 
same as that expressed by Mr. Larison. Of the four groups or 
perspectives that I discussed in my article (traditional liberals, 
tradinonal conservatives, neoliberals, and neoconservatives), 
I have always identified with the traditional conservanves— 
with a national defininon of American identity and interests, 
rather than with a global one. In my artcle, I attempted to 
describe and explain the imperial policy of the Bush adminis- 
tration (a grand coalition of the neoliberal and the neoconser- 


vative perspectives); I certainly did not mean to advocate it 


James Kurth 
Swarthmore College 
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“September 11 should be a catalyst for a renewal of the West as a community of action that 

is shaped by interests that are common even when they are not always equally shared. What 

the West needs, and must seek in and beyond the EU and NATO—the two central institutions 
that comprise it—is more, not less, integration.” 


Europe Enlarged, America Detached? 


SIMON SERFATY 


1917, is dead and beyond resurrection. 

Some, admittedly, remain in a state of denial 
as they still predict, and even await, the revival of 
the traditional nation-states whose sovereignty 
within impermeable boundaries was well worth a 
war or two.! But that prospect ended when the rise 
of the European Union and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, institutions created to save the 
nation-states (from each other, as well as from 
themselves), progressively eroded their members’ 
sovereignty instead. 

“To understand,” wrote Isaiah Berlin four 
decades ago, “is to perceive patterns.” Patterns are 
not shaped by theory but asserted by history. The 
pattern that has grown out of Europe's history over 
the past 50 years could not be more evident. With 
nation-states reinventing themselves as member 
states of the union they form, or which they hope 
to join, the Eu is achieving a new territorial and 
even political synthesis that is making much of the 
continent whole after NATO helped make it free. The 
single currency (the euro) that was launched in Jan- 
uary 2002, the enlargement to 10 new members 


E urope, as Americans have known it since 





SIMON SERFATY is a professor of United States foreign policy and 
Eminent Scholar at Old Dominion Untversity. He also serves as 
director of European studies at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies. His most recent book is Memories of 
Europe’ Future (Washington, D.C.: CSIS, 2000). 





ln The Tragedy of Great Power Politics (New York. W. W. 
Norton, 2001), John Mearsheimer writes ominously that 
“[a]lmost every me the United King- 
dom and France, still TS albeit muted fears 
that a Germany unchecked by American power might 
behave aggressively.” 


that was announced in December 2002, the consti- 
tutional convention scheduled for spring 2003, and 
the Intergovernmental Conference (1Gc) that will 
take place in 2004 are the identifiable plays of an 
endgame known as finality. The agenda is not 
new—deepen in order to widen, widen in order to 


` deepen, and reform in order to do both—but its 


scope and urgency are. 

The final transformation of Europe should make 
Americans proud. The deconstructed Old World 
that twice in just over one generation organized its 
own collective funeral is now being consolidated a 
l'américaine. In large measure, this transformation 
is due to inspired United States policies that 
showed, during 15 glorious weeks in spring 1947, 
how the peace could be won historically after the 
war had been won militarily. Indeed, the new 
Europe is more peaceful, safer, more affluent, and 
more democratic—in short, more stable and, why 
not, more likable—than at any previous time. Even 
the unfinished security business inherited from ear- 
lier wars but still feared after the cold war has 
receded because institutional enlargement has acted 
as a catalyst for reconciliation and reforms. Yet mut- 
ing a legitimate United States satisfaction with 
Europe’ current condition, there is increasing exas- 
peration over what is still missing and even some 
apprehension over what might be about to emerge. 

For the growing number of Americans who have 
at last ceased to view “Europe” as an institutional 
illusion, causes for concern are varied. Most gener- 
ally, an ever more united and progressively stronger 
Europe could conceivably rise as a “counterweight” 
to United States power. As the cold war was ending, 
Harvard political scientist Samuel Huntington was 
quick to forecast Europe's future as the “preeminent 
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power of the twenty-first century.” In 2002 the 
theme became more common: the EU as seen by 
Harvard’ Joseph Nye was the “closest thing that the 
United States faces” for a world in which, suggests 
New York Times columnist Thomas Friedman, “two 
United States are better than one.” At its best, such 
a Europe might explain its interest in assuming a 
greater role in the world as an obligation to protect 
Europe from America, but also America from itself.2 
At its worst, the increasingly assertive and even 
adversarial use of its newly regained power would 
leave Europe as an alternative to United States lead- 
ership at the possible cost of American interests. 
This latter prospect is all the more troubling since 
Europe might wish to pull its weight before it is 
ready, thus leaving Americans once again with the 
burden of finishing what Europeans started but 
could not complete. In other 
words, the new Europe can- 
not claim to do all it wants 
so long as it has not become 
all it can be, especially in the 
areas of military capabilities 
and political unity. Pretend- 
ing otherwise, and viewing 
this moment as Europe’ time, would risk exposing 
the FU as a mere “counterfeit” of the superpower it 
claims to be. 

In coming years—after the 2003 constitutional 
convention and the 2004 1icc—Americans will have 
to be convinced that the new Europe will be the 
counterpart that successive United States adminis- 
trations have awaited, rather than the counterweight 
or counterfeit they might resent or from which they 
could suffer. To achieve that lofty goal, much will be 
needed from both sides of the Atlantic. Europeans 
must take their own commitment to integration seri- 
ously—to do what they say they will do. This is 
especially true for foreign, security, and defense pol- 
icy, about which “headline goals”—for both capa- 
bilities and structure—should also come with robust 
deadlines if they are to gain the credibility they 
deserve. In addition, as they move toward their insti- 
tutional finality, Europeans should acknowledge the 
United States in the development of their union. 
More specifically, the United States role and privi- 
leges as a nonmember member state of the EU 


2Samuel Huntington, “The U.S.—Decline or Renewal?” 
Foret airs, Winter 1988-1989; Joseph S. Nye, Jr., The 
Parades E T the Worlds Only Superpower 
Cant Go It Alone (Oxford: ord University Press, 2002), 
p. 29, Thomas L. Fnedman, “I Love the E.U.,” The New York 
Times, June 22, 2001. 





The Eu is achieving a new territorial 
and even political synthesis that is 
making much of the continent whole 
after NATO helped make it free. 





should be made an intrinsic part of Europe’ “finality 
debate” with the invitation of a handful of American 
observers drawn from Congress to the Convention 
on the Future of Europe presided over by former 
French President Valéry Giscard d'Estaing (the con- 
vention is expected to produce the first draft of a 
constitution for Europe). 

Only with a tangible acknowledgment of the 
United States role can the Eu be engaged more 
directly than it has been—on the same grounds as 
the bilateral ties maintained by the United States with 
each of the main £u members. Admittedly, United 
States—Fu relations cannot substitute for bilateral rela- 
tions if the Europeans themselves do not complete 
their union. Yet, it is already possible to view the EU 
as the sixteenth member of the 15-member union— 
a virtual member that influences its partners no less 
than they influence each 
other. The presummit invi- 
tation extended to President 
George W. Bush by the 
European Council in June 
2001 was a first step toward 
such a privileged United 
States status relative to, and 
even within, the FU. Similar consultations should 
occur not only at the highest political levels but also 
at lower levels and for each of the various bodies that 
“represent” the Eu. Again, the dynamics of United 
States—eu ties will remain conditioned by what Eu 
members do with and for their union more than by 
what the United States seeks from each of them 
within or outside the union. 


ALL THAT NATO IS NOT 

Like the Eu, the post—cold war North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization has also evolved. Most funda- 
mentally, NATO, as its members relied on it after 
1950, is finished. Although this conclusion had 
begun to emerge after the 1999 war in Kosovo 
demonstrated the limits of NATO as a community of 
action, the events of September 11 clearly reinforced 
it, and the ensuing United Statested war in Afghan- 
istan, which kept the alliance at a distance, made it 
explicitly marginal and seemingly irrelevant. 

Beginning in 1991, the United States and its 15 
NATO partners in Canada and Europe had sought to 
prepare the alliance for the new security environ- 
ment caused by the collapse of the Soviet Union. A 
modest adaptation of NATO, as well as its enlarge- 
ment, was expected to expand the eastern zone of 
stability to the rest of Europe. The war in Bosnia and 
the escalation of violence elsewhere in the Balkans 


made the process increasingly urgent, leading to 
NATOS fiftieth anniversary summit in 1999, when the 
ongoing war in Kosovo further justified a first wave 
of three new members. After that, the November 
2002 summit in Prague was progressively viewed as 
a point of arrival for the final post—cold war trans- 
formation of a NATO that would be opened to a sec- 
ond, larger group of new members. 

The importance of such a reconfiguration to its 
members’ security was unclear. A NATO at 19 was 
not meant to 
have a reach 
beyond the 
European 
continent, 
and even a 
“NATO at 20” 
that would 
partner more 
closely with 
Russia was 
not expected 
to gain the 
global reach 
that the Clin- 
ton adminis- 
tration had 
sought in 
early 1999. 
Nonethe- 
less, within 
Europe, en- 
largement 
proved deci- 
sive in set- 
tling some 
unfinished 
security 
business as 
applicant 
states resolved long-standing territorial and ethnic 
disputes in the name of the organizations (includ- 
ing the EU) that they hoped to join. To that extent, 
post—cold war NATO showed it was still an effective 
tool of deterrence. But when the Kosovo war also 
demonstrated the difficulties of waging war by 
committee, NATO seemed on its way to becoming a 
cold war relic—an ever-larger, passive, and shallow 
community lost without the Soviet threat and 
overwhelmed by the predominance of United 
States power. 

Accordingly, on the way to the Prague summit, the 
second wave of NATO enlargement seemed to raise lit- 
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tle interest. Allies in Europe, openly focused on the 
EU and its ambitious agenda, were ready to follow the 
United States the moment that leadership would be 
exerted. In the United States, however, the attention . 
was elsewhere—in the Middle East but also in Asia, 
where China was viewed as the most dangerous 
future challenger. Admittedly, Russia might object to 
another NATO enlargement, especially when coupled 
with President Bushs emphatic interest in missile 
defense and deep cuts in offensive strategic capa- 
bilities. But 
Russian 
President 
Vladimir 
Putin also 
seemed 
resigned to 
these asser- 
tive displays 
of United 
States pre- 
ponderance, 
especially 
after he was 
elevated to 
the status 
of a “soul 
brother” 


[277] to be dutermaned 


in Ljubljana, 
Slovenia in 
3 PA J June2001. 
YY, Yet what 
an enlarged 
NATO 
would do, 
md where— 
and how it 
would be adapted, and when—were left unclear. 
That NATO could no longer make decisions by con- 
sensus, and that security could no longer depend on 
increasingly cacophonic “coalitions of the willing,” 
was already true before any enlargement to the east, 
as was shown during the protracted debates over 
Bosnia in the early 1990s, when naTo had “only” 16 
members. In 1999 a surplus of “willing” partners 
made the war in Kosovo a challenge to common 
sense, especially as too many of the willing were not 
capable, while many of the most capable were also 
least responsive to the will of the coalition. Even 
without September 11, and before further enlarge- 
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ment in Prague, unilateral decisions by the United 
States on behalf of its Nato allies had become more 
difficult to impose, and a more united Europe with 
its own security identity was bound to increase that 
difficulty exponentially. 

In addition, because most of the new NATO mem- 
bers were small, weak, or poor, the capabilities gap 
within Europe would be growing no less dramati- 
cally than the capabilities gap between Europe and 
the United States—between Latvia and France no 
less than between France and the United States. In 
any case, the gap was no longer defined by the 
availability and quality of military capabilities, but 
also by the will to use them—assuming the ability 
to agree on the areas, in and out of Europe, where 
they might be used. Previously, it had been Amer- 
ica’s will to wield military force everywhere that had 
been questioned. Now it is Europes will to use force 
anywhere that is debated: weakness encourages 
appeasement, or at least a quest for “solutions” that 
avoid the use of force even at 


ever necessary the alliance may be for military pur- 
poses, it is not, and never was, a full-service institu- 
tion. It is Western multilateralism a la carte—a bit of 
this institution and a bit of that institution, simulta- 
neously or consecutively, and designed to constrain 
or engage the leading members. Unimultilateralism 
is the new imperative—with the United States at the 
helm, as needed. 

Admittedly, other NATO countries must spend 
more on defense—and after the French and German 
elections there are indications that they will, at least 
to a degree. The shared goal is to remain “inter- 
operable” and also maintain appropriate levels of 
“cooperability,” without which the alliance would be 
too unbalanced to gain the global scope it now needs 
and was given at the Prague summit. But the criteria 
of cooperability are not met only by levels of defense 
spending. They are also satisfied by what European 
NATO countries can do in relief of their senior partner 
during the latter innings of a particular contest. 

Working through the Eu, the 


the cost of additional, occa- European allies have the eco- 
sionally unwanted, and often In Afghanistan and wherever else nomic capabilities to reward 
ae TUER the wars of September 11 might go, on ee ae 
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Afghanistan in November 
2001, its NATO allies expected that their offer of soli- 
darity entitled them to an active role in the war that 
they were willing to enter but unable to fight because 
of their own insufficiencies. Yet, reports of American 
neglect of Europe's offer were no less exaggerated 
than related accounts of European dissatisfaction 
with the alleged neglect. The NATO allies were not 
underused by the United States: their uses—partly 
military, but mainly nonmilitary—were understated 
on both sides of the Atlantic. What the United States 
can do is necessary—indeed “indispensable,” as for- 
mer Secretary of State Madeleine Albright once put 
it. But it is not, and is unlikely to become, sufficient: 
the United States alone cannot manage instability 
around the world, the blowbacks inherited from ear- 
lier conflicts. The same is true of NATO. During the 
cold war, one organization was enough to attend to 
the common defense of the West: one enemy, one 
alliance, one theater, and one hegemonic leader. 
This was United States unilateralism with a NATO 
prix fixe. Now the security environment is more dif- 
fuse, the war more strange, and the enemy more elu- 
sive—everywhere and nowhere, about everything 
and for nothing. Whether at one (the United States), 
at 20 (with Russia), at 26 (after Prague), or at many 
more (past 2004), NATO alone will not suffice: how- 





tate and isolate. Like sheer 
military power, these capabilities, tools, and skills are 
not sufficient to initiate action—but they are 
undoubtedly necessary to end it. 

In short, on the way to Prague, enlargement 
ceased to be NATO’ central issue, and it even ceased 
to be a contentious issue for Russia. Indeed, it was 
no longer an issue at all: growth might be better for 
the organization, but that would be of little signifi- 
cance if NATO itself did not become a more capable 
and more efficient organization with a global reach. 
Unless it was decided to let a larger NATO wither 
away, the NATO agenda had to be broadened. For 
enlargement to be effective, the organization also 
needed a new mandate and more capabilities, as 
well as reform of its structures and governance. In 
effect, for NATO, as for the Eu, the agenda became 
widen in order to deepen, deepen even as you 
widen, and reform to do both. Accordingly, in 
Prague NATO did not merely complete the post—cold 
war process launched by its 16 members in Rome 
in June 1991: it also pointed to the rise of a new 
NATO whose 26 members would rely on new capa- 
bilities equipped for global action and placed under 
the control of new command structures designed to 
give the organization the means and reach needed 
to wage a global war on the new enemy. 


DEFINING THE “NEW NORMALCY” 

The limits of NATO as the security institution of 
choice, but also its unparalleled potential over that 
of any ad hoc alliance, were reinforced by the events 
of September 11, 2001 and the “new normalcy” of 
“postmodern conflicts” they threatened to inaugu- 
rate. Central to the uncertainties that surround 
NATO and its purpose is a fundamental difference 
between the allies over the meaning and implica- 
tions of these events.3 

The semantic contest that began almost at once 
between America and its European allies reflected a 
clash of historic experiences that became increas- 
ingly evident in 2002.4 For Europeans, notwith- 
standing the spontaneous emotions generated by the 
extraordinary sight of their bleeding, crippled, and 
even frightened senior partner, these events were, in 
a sense, predictable—history as usual. Hegemonic 
powers cannot live their moment of preponderance 
without pain. Indeed, judged by standards set by 
history, the suffering endured by America on 
September 11 was relatively minor—a few minutes 
of casualties on a bad day in Europe in 1916 or 
1940. Understood as an act of terror, that pain 
pointed to a way of life that European countries 
have faced and defeated many times, from Northern 
Ireland to the Basque region—although the stan- 
dards of September 11 were especially disconcerting 
since, in French President Jacques Chirac’s words, 
“next time it might be us.” Still, having properly 
demonstrated their sympathy, Europeans could 
invoke the déja vu of history to reassert the déja dit 
of the need for consultation with the allies and for 
patience in defeating the enemy. 

For Americans, such logic hardly applied. Pain 
may well be the way of history, but it is not the 
American way. Wars are expected to be waged “over 
there,” where the forward deployment and use of 





3The reference to a “new normalcy” was first made by Vice 
President Dick Cheney. Quoted by Bob Woodward, “CIA 
Told to Do ‘Whatever N to’ Kill Bin Laden,” Wash- 
ington Post, October 21, 2001, p. 22. See also Lawrence 
Freedman, “Post-Modern Conflict,” Financial Times, 

12, 2001. 

4For a lengthier discussion of some of these themes, see 
Simon Serfaty, “The Wars of 911,” The International Specta- 
tor, October—December 2001. 

5“Leadership demands a Pagan ethos,” writes Robert D. 
Kaplan, as he acknowledges, or boasts of, the “imperial real- 
ity” that “already dominates our foreign policy” and 
demands that “power politics [be placed] falthe Sencice'ot 
patriotic values.” See Warrior Politics (New York: Random 
House, 2001), pp. 145, 154. 

6In conversation with Antonio Polito, The New Century 
(London: Abacus Books, 1999), p. 1. 
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superior American power keeps them by contain- 
ing foes and even, on occasion, friends. “Over here” 
acts of terror might be initiated by misguided high 
school teens or nihilistic misfits. But these acts 
would be homebred, not exportable to the nation 
by evil forces abroad. So it had been since the War 
of 1812, and for 189 years subsequent attempts to 
violate America’s territorial invulnerability had been 
countered forcefully, whether far away in the Pacific 
(after Pearl Harbor) or closer in the Caribbean 
(after the Cuban missile crisis). Hence, the war that 
erupted in Afghanistan, where the culprits hid, was 
more than the “first war of the twenty-first century” 
(as President Bush called it)—it was the first war in 
at least half a century that America could truly call 
its own. The United States goal was not to protect 
or avenge others but to avenge and protect Amer- 
ica’s citizens and its institutions. The war would 
therefore be fought the American way: admittedly 
brutally, until unconditional surrender or unmiti- 
gated annihilation, and somewhat unilaterally, with 
coalition members used on the basis of need rather 
than stated availability.5 

But this transatlantic clash of history is not lim- 
ited to the experiences enjoyed by the New World 
relative to, or occasionally at the expense of, the 
Old. It is also rooted in the differing interpretations 
that were and continue to consist of the most effec- 
tive way to contain the threats unveiled through 
the attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pen- 
tagon. As British historian Eric Hobsbawm noted 
on the eve of the twenty-first century, “single, spe- 
cific events . . . are unpredictable,” but even post 
facto the real task for historians and analysts “is to 
understand how important they are or could be.” 
That certainly is true of the events of September 
11: however unpredictable these events may have 
been, it would be wrong to shy away from assess- 
ing their consequences.§ 

Europe’ vision of the “new normalcy” does not 
fit the United States view, let alone its preference. 
For many in Europe, the perpetrators of this vio- 
lence, already helped by their enemy's blunders and 
by chance, aim mostly at the United States and the 
local conditions it permits or even creates. Accord- 
ingly, it is important to influence United States 
responses whose motivation might be legitimate but 
whose consequences would be felt in and beyond 
Islamic countries, including in European countries 
where the risks of a cultural spillover are especially 
high. Thus, the Euro-Atlantic community of inter- 
ests perceived in the immediate aftermath of 
September 11 has come under threat since Presi- 
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dent Bush began to emphasize the other dimen- 
sions of an “axis of evil” that included, but were not 
limited to, Iran (and North Korea) as well as Iraq. 

Beginning with the presidents pronouncement of 
this axis of evil in his January 2002 State of the 
Union address, the two sides of the Atlantic appear 
to have drifted away amid parallel charges of Europes 
anti-Americanism and America’s anti-Europeanism. 
In Afghanistan and wherever else the wars of 
September 11 might go, NATO has become an 
afterthought—a “spare wheel,” suggested its secre- 
tary general, George Robertson. In summer 2002, the 
offensive rhetoric heard during Chancellor Gerhard 
Schröders campaign for reelection in Germany pro- 
vided a catalyst for an American exasperation with, 
and anger at, countries the United States has saved 
from themselves and others throughout much of the 
twentieth century. It also pointed to a potentially 
dangerous split within the £u between a peripheral 
ring of Atlanticist states, led by Britain, and a conti- 
nental core of European countries, led by France and 
Germany, with both competing for the allegiance of 
new NATO and EU members in the east. 

In January 2003, the rhetoric escalated when 
United States Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld 
remarked that “Europe as Germany and France, 
thats the old Europe.” But, added Rumsfeld, “look 
at vast numbers of other countries in Europe. 
They're not with France and Germany ... , they're 
with the United States.” Rumsfeld's “new” Atlanti- 
cist Europe was heard a few days later when eight 
NATO countries in Europe (Britain, Denmark, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain, as well as Poland, the Czech 
Republic, and Hungary) praised “American bravery, 
generosity, and farsightedness” and pledged “unwa- 
vering determination and firm international cohe- 
sion.” Compounding this potential split is a growing 
capabilities gap between the United States and 
Europe that has prevented common action even 
when values or interests might otherwise be shared, 
however unevenly. — 

With America’s traditional margin of security 
now bridged, there is less room for ambiguity and 
indecision, at home as well as from the allies. The 
threats posed by weapons of mass destruction that 
could be—or have been—acquired by intrinsically 
hostile groups or “evil states” are real, lethal, and 
unacceptable. “The depth of the hatred,” said Bush 
in his State of the Union speech, “is equaled by the 
madness of the destruction they design.” The 
hypothesis is too daunting to be checked for accu- 
tracy after the fact. The madness will have to be 
denied before the hatred can be cured, thereby mak- 


ing it necessary to “be ready for preemptive action 
when necessary to defend our liberty,” as the pres- 
ident put it more cogently in an address in June 
2002 at West Point. 

This is the defining question that was raised on 
September 11, 2001, when four hijacked planes and 
19 criminals ended America’s sense of territorial 
invulnerability. America and its allies had already 
perceived the threat (one of the “other risks of a 
wider nature” first envisioned in NATOS 1991 Strate- 
gic Concept, and reasserted in its 1999 Strategic 
Concept). It is an existential risk written with the 
invisible ink of an unpredictable future. It carries 
with it the related danger of an undeclared cultural 
war that would prove irreversible for the many, 
although precipitated by the suicidal acts of the few. 

The response of Western powers to that risk 
should not be to go it alone but confront it together. 
While “Europe must understand we are ready and 
able to act without them to fight this new war,” as 
Richard Perle, an influential defense analyst, put it, 
the United States is probably neither ready nor able 
to end the war on terrorism on its own, even if it 
continues to win every military engagement it faces 
or launches. September 11 should be a catalyst for 


7Quoted by Nicholas Lemann, “The Next World Order,” 
The New Yorker, April 1, 2002. 
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a renewal of the West as a community of action that 
is shaped by interests that are common even when 
they are not equally shared. What the West needs, 
and must seek in and beyond the Eu and Nato—the 
two central institutions that comprise it—is more, 
not less, integration. Among themselves as a mutu- 
ally shared right of first refusal, but also with new 
associates and partners, the NATO countries should 
be able to agree on immediate priorities and certain 
key principles on how to define and counter these 
new threats, as well as on a course of action during 
the days after these threats are defeated or even pre- 
empted. As Harvard's Samuel Huntington has 
stated, the “idea of integration” is the “successor 
idea to containment.” More specifically, integration 
is “about locking [the allies] into these policies and 
then building institutions that lock them in even 
more.”? This is the idea that was launched along 
two parallel paths after World War II, and refined— 
deepened and enlarged—throughout and since the 
cold war. It is also the idea that can now be brought 
to fruition by and between the United States and 
the states of Europe in the context of the new nor- 
malcy envisioned after the cold war for the twenty- 
first century. The goal is not merely to do 
something, let alone everything, together, but to 
ensure that together, everything, or even something, 
gets done. | 


. “NATO's new enlargement will further complicate the workings of an alliance ` “vga 
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ATOS strategic functions—keeping the 
Nowe States in Europe, locking Germany 

into a web of transatlantic institutions, inte- 
grating a pro-Western Russia, and maintaining peace 
in the still-unstable Balkans—are at risk. Meeting in 
Prague in November 2002, the alliance invited seven 
East European countries to begin the process of 
becoming members. It was an auspicious moment: 
NATO had completed the process of removing the 
artificial barriers imposed on Europe by Soviet 
leader Joseph Stalin in the 1940s. This dramatic 
break with the past, however, also undermines the 
alliance’s ability to adapt to the security challenges 
of the present—especially terrorism. Unless the 
United States Senate—which must ratify the enlarge- 
ment decision—uses the debate over a larger 
alliance to demand reforms that would make NATO 
relevant to the twenty-first century, this round of 
enlargement might be NATOS last gasp. 


MOVING EASTWARD 

The new round of membership invitations to 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Slovakia, Slovenia, Roma- 
nia, and Bulgaria continues NATO’ enlargement on 
the basis of political rather than military needs. Until 
1999, when Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Repub- 
lic became members, every previous enlargement 
had a basic strategic rationale. What became NATO in 
1948 and 1949 began as three-way discussions 
among the United States, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom, which were soon joined by France, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. As the 
treaty negotiations progressed, Denmark, Norway, 
Iceland, Italy, and Portugal were added as founding 
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members. During the cold war, NATO grew to include 
Greece, Turkey, West Germany, and Spain. In each 
case, NATO enlarged to bolster collective defense 
against Soviet aggression. Political criteria did not 
guide enlargement. NATO was an alliance to deter 
against external attack and its membership was 
guided by strategic calculations. 

NATO’ collective defense demands also meant 
overlooking gross violations of the same liberal prin- 
ciples that the alliance had promised to secure. NATO 
included Portugal as a founding member even 
though it was governed by an authoritarian dicta- 
torship. In 1967 a military junta took over Greece— 
using a NATO counterinsurgency plan. NATO lived 
with this unconstitutional overthrow of democracy 
for seven years. In the case of Turkey, the military 
has carried out many extraconstitutional seizures of 
power, and freedoms of speech and expression have 
often been curtailed. 

At the same time, NATO has helped mollify ten- 
sions between Greece and Turkey, two historical 
enemies, but in crises it was the exertion of Amer- 
ican power outside NATO that prevented war 
between them from the 1960s into the 1990s. And 
NATO's inclusion of West Germany reassured its 
neighbors that, when rearmed, it was the key cold 
war frontline state. 

The end of the cold war provided a compelling 
reason to link NATO membership with political, eco- 
nomic, and military reform. By integrating new 
democracies into NATO’ internal political consulta- 
tion, information sharing, and multilateral military 
planning, the alliance could act as a powerful force 
for the projection of stability into Central and East- 
ern Europe. Before receiving an invitation to join, 
aspirants were expected to uphold democracy, the 
rule of law, and free markets. They were also to 
ensure proper treatment of ethnic minorities and 
the administration of social justice as elaborated by 
the Organization for Security and Cooperation in 


Europe; resolution of territorial disputes on the 
basis of good neighborly relations; and democratic, 
civilian control of the military. NATO invitees were 
also required to demonstrate that they were willing 
to bear the economic costs of membership and were 
prepared to contribute to the full range of NATO mis- 
sions, including collective defense. To ease this pro- 
cess, NATO created a program of political and 
military outreach to the east and to Europe's neu- 
tral countries through its 1994 Parmership for 
Peace. NATO enhanced this process in 1999 by cre- 
ating a Membership Action Plan under which can- 
didates for accession are evaluated annually on their 
efforts to meet membership criteria. 

In 1999, Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Repub- 
lic entered NATO. As with previous enlargements, 
there was a strong geostrategic premise for includ- 
ing Poland in the alliance. By extending American 
power through nato between a rising unified Ger- 
many and a declining post-Soviet Russia, the historic 
risk of great power competition over this strategic 
area could be reduced. But NaTO limited the 
geostrategic promise of enlargement by excluding 
Romania, which could have provided important mil- 
itary and geographic assets, and by including the 
Czech Republic and Hungary, which offered 
marginal military or strategic gains. Although it had 
the support of a majority of NATO members, Roma- 
nia was rejected by Washington because of insuffi- 
cient political and economic reform and because the 
Clinton administration believed that the Senate 
would accept only a small enlargement package in 
1997. Hungary and the Czech Republic boasted the 
moral stature of leaders such as Vaclav Havel, 
impressive postcommunist political and economic 
transformations, and a strong domestic lobby inside 
the United States. 

With the inclusion of the Czech Republic and 
Hungary, NATO embarked on a politically open- 
ended enlargement. If the Czechs were included, 
why not the three Baltic countries—Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania? 

The drive toward NATO by former Soviet bloc 
members was motivated by a political desire to join 
the West and to be rewarded for liberal political and 
economic reform. Most aspirant states were also 
motivated by a historical wish to escape the long 
shadow of Russian power. Yet in attaining their 
political objectives, these countries accelerated the 
transformation of NATO into an organization that no 
longer provides direct security guarantees. NATO has 
enlarged politically, but not militarily. No troops, no 
nuclear weapons, and no infrastructure for nuclear 
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weapons are to be deployed on the territory of new 
members. NATO asserts that allied forces will con- 
sider reinforcing the territory of a new ally only if 
it is threatened. And NATO will try to gain consen- 
sus among all its members to fight a war on the ter- 
ritory of a new member state—but not to provide 
for direct security guarantees. 

When NATO waged war over Kosovo in 1999, 
serious operational limitations were exposed; its 
rules and procedures prevented development of an 
efficient war-fighting plan, and only the United 
States and Britain were sufficiently prepared to pro- 
ject modern military power. Since the Kosovo war, 
the United States has rapidly deemphasized NATO 
for military planning to prevent small, noncon- 
tributing allies from vetoing American military pri- 
orities. The war in Afghanistan in 2001 further 
demonstrated that NATO was no longer central to 
United States strategic interests. NATO is growing, 
but its deterrent functions, military capability, and 
political effectiveness are diminishing. 


ENLARGEMENT AND SEPTEMBER 11 

Unlike the 1997 enlargement invitations to 
Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic, the deci- 
sion in 2002 to open the institution to seven new 
countries sparked little debate. This was startling 
because of the implications the enlargement would 
have for NATO’ relevance. The central question in 
1997 was whether NaTO enlargement would pro- 
voke hostility from Russia. By 2002 Russia had 
reconsidered its opposition. Russian leaders evi- 
dently understood, perhaps better than many Euro- 
pean and American officials, that NATO's growth 
would seriously dilute the organization's military 
effectiveness, which would serve Russia’s interests. 
Moscow also made significant gains when, in May 
2002, it was invited to join a NATO—Russia council 
in which it would have veto authority over joint 
activities, including weapons proliferation, peace 


_ support operations, and counterterrorism. 


Without Russian opposition, NATO enlargement 
would seem to have been a fairly simple proposi- 
tion. It was not always clear, however, that Presi- 
dent George W. Bush would support NATO 
expansion. The trend away from NaTo’s military 
core seemed to contradict the presidents 2000 cam- 
paign promises. Bush's platform included strength- 
ening United States alliances. Policies that severely 
diluted America’s most important alliance—naToO— 
would undermine his objective. After coming to 
office, Bush appointed senior officials, such as 
national security adviser Condoleezza Rice, who 
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had warned against expanding NATO too quickly at 
the expense of its military effectiveness, and Secre- 
tary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld, who had argued 
for a reduction in America’s commitment to major 
NATO operations in the Balkans. Secretary of State 
Colin Powell was known to have been skeptical of 
NaTO enlargement during his chairmanship of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the early 1990s. 
Nevertheless, a small group of NATO enlargement 
advocates—including some Republican Senate staff 
members, defense industry lobbyists, and neo- 
conservative 
officials in the 
Department of 
Defense and 
Office of the 
Vice President— 
pushed in early 
2001 to create 
a “snowball” of 
momentum at 
a time when 


tion. By June, 
President Bush 
was calling for 
a broad expan- 
sion of NATO. 
A bigger NATO 
would demon- 
strate to Russia 
that the United 
States had free- 
dom of move- 
ment in Russias 
traditional 
sphere of influ- 
ence. NATO enlargement would also undercut the 
growing appeal of the European Union as a security 
alternative for countries from Central and Eastern 
Europe. Domestically, NATO enlargement became an 
important part of the neoconservative foreign policy 
agenda of spreading American primacy. 

America’s response to the September 11 terrorist 
attacks on New York City and Washington, D.C. 
altered the strategic calculation for NATO. Immedi- 
ately following the attacks, America’s NATO allies 
invoked Article V of the North Atlantic Treaty, declar- 
ing those events as attacks on them all. NATO carried 
out symbolic, but limited, operational responses, 
including patrolling American airspace with AWAC 
surveillance planes and initiating naval operations in 





the Mediterranean Sea to interdict terrorist move- 
ments. But Washington’ bilateral relationships with 
Russia and a few other countries and individual allies 
like Turkey became more important than working 
through the multilateral channels of NATO. When the 
European NATO members offered to assist the United 
States in its war in Afghanistan, Washington declined 
the offer. Although European allies have contributed 
forces to peace support operations since the collapse 
of the Taliban, this has not been a formal NATO oper- 
ation because Washington explicitly rejected Euro- 


pean offers to 
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disconnect 
between its 
growing polit- 
ical function 
and its declin- 
ing military- 
strategic 
relevance. 
NATO's role in 
the campaign 
against terror- 
ism has been 
extremely lim- 
ited, even though 
international 
terrorism is 
now the only 
significant 
threat its members face. When NATO leaders met in 
Prague in November 2002, they confronted the 
challenge of aligning enlargement with the realities 
of the changed threat environment. 


REFORM AT PRAGUE 

The Prague summits most important develop- 
ment was not, as many observers initially expected, 
NATOS enlargement. Rather, the summit established 
a foundation for further major NATO reform. 

At Prague, NATO members began to modernize 
the institution’s power-projection capabilities by 
organizing a NATO Response Force. By 2006, NATO is 
to develop a force of about 21,000 troops that will 
be technologically advanced, deployable, interop- 


erable, and sustainable; include land, sea, and air 
elements; and maintain the capability to move 
quickly to wherever it might be needed. To this end 
a “Prague Capabilities Commitment” was 
announced. Building on core United States and 
British capabilities, members promised to improve 
their ability to operate in a threat environment that 
includes new challenges such as chemical, biologi- 
cal, radiological, and nuclear weapons. They will 
also improve intelligence, surveillance, and target 
acquisition; command, control, and communica- 
tions; combat effectiveness, including the use of 
precision-guided munitions and better suppression 
of enemy air defenses; strategic lift and sea lift; air- 
to-air refueling; and deployable combat support and 
combat service units. NATO also agreed to imple- 
ment work on civil emergency planning and to 
develop further its institutional capacity for man- 
aging the proliferation, and possible use by terror- 
ists, of weapons of mass destruction. 

The NATO Response Force was an important step 
toward making NATO more relevant to meeting the 
new collective defense 
needs of its members. 
But how Nato’ enlarge- 
ment decision fits into 
this revised force con- 
cept is unclear. NATO'S 
recent additions might 
focus primarily on new “niche” capabilities they can 
bring to the NATO Response Force. Thus they could 
claim they are contributing directly to natos defense 
requirements without increasing defense spending 
or modernizing their overall forces. Yet if the new 
NATO members focus only on niche contributions to 
the force, it would undermine the kind of deploy- 
ments NATO is most likely to undertake: peacekeep- 
ing and peace support operations following an 
intervention by coalitions of the willing acting out- 
side NATO decision-making procedures but still ben- 
efiting from shared cooperative planning, training, 
and exercises within NATO. As has been made clear in 
Afghanistan—and most likely in any postinvasion 
Iraq peace support operations—it is after major mil- 
itary action that European forces may be in greatest 
demand, not at the “spearhead” of any intervention 
force. Conversely, some invitees might not want the 
few elite forces and capabilities they develop directed 
away from the perceived territorial defense concerns 
that initially drove them toward NATO. 

Still, the NATO Response Force is a creative con- 
cept since it allows NATO members to pool high-end 
resources without increasing their individual 





NATO is growing, but its deterrent functions, 
military capability, and political effectiveness 
are diminishing. 
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defense budgets. Whether a force of 21,000 that 
does not include plans for reinforcements will suc- 
ceed is an open question. Moreover, the failure of 
NATOs members to link the organizations counter- 
terrorism functions to the political, civilian, and 
multinational police capabilities available in the 
European Union underscores that NATO's moves to 
date are half measures. Most important, it is not 
clear how the other major decision taken at 
Prague—to invite seven new members—fits into 
NATO's new mission. 


FROM BAD TO WORSE 

If NATO’ political, economic, and military crite- 
ria for membership had been fully applied to each 
of the seven invitees, none would have qualified for 
invitations at the Prague summit. Moreover, if revi- 
talizing NATO’ capabilities is crucial to its relevance, 
none of these countries helps meet that objective. 
This is a serious challenge for NATO because the pre- 
vious round of enlargement—including Poland, 
Hungary, and the Czech Republic—demonstrated 
that the alliance only 
has leverage over a 
member before it is 
invited. Since joining 
NATO in 1999, all three 
countries have failed 
to fulfill promises 
regarding unmet membership criteria made during 
their membership negotiations and ratification pro- 
cesses. Each member has experienced considerable 
difficulty integrating into NATO structures, fallen 
short of promised defense investment and armed 
forces restructuring, and found it a challenge even 
fielding representatives who speak English to NATO 
headquarters. Poland is purchasing, with United 
States—guaranteed “pay as you can” loans, 48 F-16 
fighter jets—yet the country’s military has no pilots 
who are able to fly F-16s. 

Because membership criteria are based on 
pre-September 11 security concepts, NATO’ enlarge- 
ment especially complicates its transition to an 
institution capable of meeting new security chal- 
lenges. Under these criteria, new members are 
expected to facilitate peace support operations and 
prepare for reinforcement of their territory in the 
unlikely event of a Russia-style conventional threat. 
NATO has never undertaken a post-September 11 
reassessment of membership criteria—even after 
issuing its declaration that terrorism is a collective 
defense concern. The alliance confronts the prob- 
lem of adapting itself to counterterrorism at the 
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same time it needs to ensure that new members do 
not emphasize niche capabilities at the expense of 
their ability to contribute to peace support opera- 
tions. The enlargement experience to date suggests 
that NATO is headed in a direction that will go from 
bad to worse if significant adjustments in the pro- 
cess are not made. 

The new NATO invitees do have something to 
offer in terms of military capabilities. Romania has 
active armed forces of 99,200 and defense spending 
of about 2.5 percent of cpp. Its location on the Black 
Sea and border with Ukraine enhance its geostrate- 
gic contributions. Romania has also sent 400 troops 
to aid in peace support operations in the Afghani- 
stan intervention. Bulgaria has active armed forces 
of 68,450 and 2.8 percent of GDP spent annually on 
defense. Bulgaria also brings a strategic location on 
the Balkan peninsula and serves as an important 
bridge to Turkey and the Black Sea. After Romania 
and Bulgaria, however, the military and strategic 
value of enlargement falls significantly. 

Slovakia serves as a land bridge to Hungary and 
further extends the West to the Ukrainian border. 
Slovakia% active armed forces number 26,200 and 
defense spending is about 2 percent of Gpp. Slove- 
nia also offers a land bridge to Hungary and plays 
a symbolic role in NATO because it is a former 
Yugoslav state. Slovenia's active armed forces of 
about 9,000 and defense budget of 1.5 percent of 
GDP, however, limit its military contribution. 

With regard to the three Baltic states, Estonia has 
armed forces of 5,510 and spends 1.7 percent of GDP 
on defense; Latvia has armed forces of 5,500 and a 
defense budget of about 1.2 percent of GDP; and 
Lithuania has 13,510 active members in its armed 
forces and spends 1.8 percent of Gpp on defense. 
The Baltics have worked together on projects such 
as the first-class BALTNET air surveillance system, but 
the limited contributions these countries make to 
NATO's new collective defense mission are encapsu- 
lated in Estonia’s military commitment in Afghani- 
stan: five men and three dogs. 

The three Baltic countries and Slovenia are the 
most politically and economically advanced of the 
seven invitees. Slovakias political situation is tenu- 
ous: the fall 2002 general election saw an authori- 
tarlan and nationalist political leader lose, but 
compete seriously for victory. Neither Bulgaria nor 
Romania, the two countries that offer the greatest 
geostrategic value, meets political or economic cri- 
teria for NATO membership. Each confronts major 
challenges: poorly performing economies, the need 
for military reform, and political corruption. The 


United States has also cited Bulgaria for facilitating 
the transfer of military technology to states that are 
pursuing the development of weapons of mass 
destruction, and in Romania communist-era secu- 
tity personnel still hold key military and intelli- 
gence positions. Bulgaria and Latvia also have 
serious problems with the protection of sensitive 
intelligence secrets. In fact, senior United States 
Defense officials lobbied in the weeks prior to the 
Prague summit to take Bulgaria, Latvia, and Slove- 
nia (because of its minimal military contributions 
and low public support for NATO membership) off 
the invitation list. 

Two remaining applicants—Albania and Mace- 
donia—were kept off the list because they were not 
even close to meeting NATO criteria for admission 
and because they were seen as importing instability 
into the alliance. Albania’s and Macedonia’ security 
problems stem from the ongoing tensions in the 
Balkan region and the risk that the collapse of either 
state could lead to a regional war. NATO is thus pro- 
viding membership to countries that least need it, 
while leaving out those who would benefit the 
most. (Ironically, since the Kosovo war, NATO 
troops—including United States forces—have been 
stationed in Albania and Macedonia to provide tan- 


gible security guarantees.) 


CONSENSUS IN “OLD” AND “NEW” EUROPE 

NATO makes decisions by consensus; all its mem- 
bers must agree on new NATO policy. With 7 new 
members, NATO now will require all 26 countries that 
belong to the alliance to agree before acting (the 
special relationship with Russia adds to the com- 
plexity of the decision-making process). A crisis in 
which a member blocked Nato action would accel- 
erate the American drive away from Europe and 
direct the Europeans toward the European Union as 
a place where continental interests might be more 
fully realized. In 2003 this concern became real 
when key NATO members Germany and France 
blocked Nato planning for a support role in any 
United States—led invasion of Iraq (France also 
promised to lead a common European Union effort 
to delay war). 

Washington is thus likely to project military 
power alone while Europeans look to constrain the 
unilateral power of the United States by strength- 
ening the European Union. These structural diver- 
gences will test NATOS new members: What is more 
important, European or American priorities? The 
new members might be more reliable in consensus 
building than the “old” NATO allies as they seek to 


prove themselves worthy of membership. Indeed, 
in an attempt to exploit this political advantage, 
United States Secretary of Defense Donald Rums- 
feld suggested, in the debate over Iraq policy, that 
France and Germany represented the “old Europe” 
and that those countries in the East, which better 
understood the demand for liberty, represented the 
“new Europe.” Worried that the United States Sen- 
ate might not ratify their entrance into NATO, the 
seven invitees in the “new Europe” have been eager 
to demonstrate political support for United States 
policy toward Iraq. But in reality they do not offer 
any serious capabilities for a United States—led 
coalition in Iraq. 

The seven new NATO allies are gaining access to 
agenda setting in European security that is not com- 
mensurate with their capabilities or geostrategic 
value. The ability of any member to block consen- 
sus makes it difficult—if not impossible—to ensure 
that new members emerge as contributors to NATOS 
principles or defense requirements. NATO has no 
mechanism for punishing violators of institutional 
norms, principles, or procedures, and any member 
can prevent an action by blocking its discussion. 
The consequences of inaction can be severe: more 
than 200,000 people are dead or missing in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina because NATO between 1993 and 
1995 was unable to reach consensus on taking 
action in the former Yugoslav republic. 

Existing NATO rules make decision-making 
reform difficult to achieve. NATO could create a 
committee to monitor member adherence to polit- 
ical, economic, and military criteria and issue a 
report each year to the North Atlantic Council 
(NAC), the alliance’s principal political authority. 
The NAC could then be endowed with the power to 
sanction noncomplying members—including sus- 
pension of membership rights or even expulsion. 
Since many current NATO allies do not meet NATO 
standards, they would likely block the creation of 
such a committee. Alternatively, NATO could estab- 
lish a “consensus-minus-one” process in which 
NATO could act over the objections of one state 
should that state be in violation of NATO principles 
and rules. While this too would allow NATO to act 
short of consensus, it would still require consensus 
initially to institute the rule change. NATO members 
would not likely give up their right to block a NATO 
action that violates their own interests. Finally, NATO 
could form an elite council comprised of its primary 
military contributors, which would include the 
United States, Britain, Germany, Turkey, and France 
(France would be included only if it returned to the 
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NATO military committee it left in 1966). This coun- 
cil could have rotating members of several smaller 
NATO allies, much like the UN Security Council’s 
framework of permanent and rotating members. 
This proposal would also require consensus to 
implement, and the smaller Naro members proba- 
bly would not cede their institutional leverage. 

Most likely the solution lies in creating such a 
framework outside NATO. A “European Security 
Council” would include the United States, Britain, 
France, Germany, Turkey, and Russia; the rotating 
membership would consist of the smaller NATO 
states. The council could make decisions on behalf 
of Europe, with NATO serving as the mechanism for 
implementing policy, and requiring consensus to act 
only on matters of collective defense. NATO mem- 
bers would have to agree in advance not to block 
agreement if the European Security Council were 
in major-power consensus. 

The need to generate creative institutional deci- 
sion-making reform for European security is urgent. 
If 26 NATO members cannot make functional deci- 
sions, and also fail to adapt to new threats, then a 
broader question may be raised in Washington: 
Why does the United States still need to station 
nearly 100,000 troops in Europe? 


RATIFYING REAL CHANGE 

NATOS political leaders appear unwilling to make 
the hard decisions required to manage the institu- 
tional complexity created by NATO's new enlarge- 
ment. Consequently, the parliaments and legislatures 
of NATO's members, all of which must ratify the new 
members’ accession to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
may be the last best hope to affect serious change to 
protect NATOS relevance. The role of the United 
States Senate, which requires a two-thirds majority 
for ratification, is crucial because it will signal the 
depth of American support for NATO. 

At first glance the possibilities of Senate engage- 
ment on NATO appear gloomy. The number of sena- 
tors who pay significant attention to NATO has 
declined; many have concluded that NaTO no longer 
matters. As recently as 1998, 41 American senators 
supported an amendment requiring a freeze on 
future NATO enlargement. Most likely, the Republi- 
can majority in the Senate will follow the Bush 
administrations wishes and amend the NATO treaty 
to admit the seven new invitees. But while it may be 
politically convenient to expedite ratification, failure 
to use this last opportunity to mandate major NATO 
reform would mean that the Senate, and the United 
States more broadly, no longer takes NATO seriously. 
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In a time of war, should a senator ratify an enlarge- 
ment of NATO that has no relationship to the clear 
and present danger confronting American citizens? 

The Senate could consider three specific amend- 
ments to the protocols of accession that would pave 
the way to admitting the seven new NATO members. 
Senators might require NATO to certify that the seven 
invitees have met all existing membership criteria 
and to add new criteria for counterterrorism capa- 
bilities, contributions to the NATO Response Force, 
and plans to meet the Prague Capabilities Commit- 
ment. The amendment would require the Bush 
administration to establish consensus in NATO for 
the creation of an “Invitee Action Plan.” Under this 
plan, NATO could create a committee to report back 
to the North Atlantic Council on the degree of 
adherence to all specified membership criteria. Only 
when NATO could certify that all criteria had been 
met by an invitee would the Senate hold a formal 
vote on ratification. If criteria were not met, NATO 
would begin annual reviews of an invitee’s progress 
toward that goal. Although this process would 
extend the NATO accession process significantly, it 
would result in a stronger organization. New mem- 
bers would benefit since this regimen would ensure 
that they would join NATO as serious contributors 
to its missions and thus carry real political weight. 

The Senate could use the enlargement process to 
force even bolder action. Through the amendment 
process, the Senate could require the Bush admin- 


istration to develop a comprehensive strategy to 
redesign Europe's security institutions to combat 
terrorism, beginning with the development of direct 
operational linkages between NATO and the Euro- 
pean Union. The Senate could also offer an amend- 
ment that would require the Bush administration to 
review NATO decision-making procedures. This 
amendment would establish a timeframe within 
which the administration would formally report to 
Congress on the various options for institutional 
decision-making reform. 

Absent a quick course redirection from the 
United States Senate, NATO's new enlargement will 
further complicate the workings of an alliance that 
is already politically unmanageable, militarily dys- 
functional, and strategically irrelevant. The Senate 
has a distinguished history of using its constitu- 
tional authority to shape NATO policy, including the 
Mansfield and Nunn amendments of the 1960s and 
1970s, which promoted burden sharing between 
the United States and its European allies. Legisla- 
tive pressure has forced various administrations 
and European governments to think harder about 
the direction in which NATO was headed and pro- 
duced creative solutions. The new invitees and 
their political advocates will insist that their admis- 
sion remain separate from the larger questions con- 
fronting NATO. But this argument ignores the reality 
that NATO's current enlargement strategy is funda- 
mental to the alliance’ institutional decline. W 





“Although the dispute about ‘climate change is overshadowed by the strain in‘, > ' 
European—American relations concerning war with Iraq, it may have been a fac- © ` ` 
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Indeed, the dispute over global warming may mask a larger concern.” l 






Climate Change Blues: 


Why the United States and Europe 
Just Can’t Get Along 


JOSHUA W. BUSBY 


n a host of issues—from the question of 
O Iraq to global warming and the Interna- 

tional Criminal Court—the United States 
and its European allies appear out-of-step with 
one another. Although September 11 has 
reminded the members of the West of their con- 
tinued shared interests, it is not clear consensus 
will easily be achieved on other issues that divide 
America and Europe. 

Of these, few are thornier than the concern over 
global warming. Because the response to global 
warming requires near universal action to reduce 
emissions of carbon dioxide and other greenhouse 
gases, reaching a settlement acceptable to all coun- 
tries is especially daunting. The capacity for gov- 
ernments to agree is further complicated by the 
concerns of very powerful vested interests in the 
energy industry that are likely to face considerable 








lThe “greenhouse effect” is not the most sppropriate term 
for anthropogenic-inspired climate change. ouse 
effect is a natural phenomenon that warms the earth so that 
it is sufficiently habitable for life. The term refers to the 
atmosphenc gas conditions around the earth that are trans- 
parent to incoming ultraviolet radiation but absorb large 
amounts of outgoing mfrared radiation (heat), thereby trap- 
BE ee ee ne ee teenies 
Global warming thus refers to an enhanced warming effect 
resulting from increased concentrations of greenhouse 
that, in turn, keep even more heat in the atmosphere. Global 
surface temperature data show a 0.5° C merease over the last 
100 years and a 30 percent increase in greenhouse gases in 
the past 200 years. 


costs should governments adopt policies to mitigate 
the problem. 


FROM SCIENCE TO POLICY 

Despite almost a century of knowledge about the 
possibility of global warming, the issue only 
emerged on the radar of United States policymakers 
in the late 1980s. Hearings were held in 1988 to 
assess NASA scientist James Hansen’ claims that the 
earth's surface temperature seemed to be rising in 
concert with man’s emissions of carbon dioxide. 
With that, the scientific community was (further) 
mobilized to determine the validity of this finding 
and the implications for humans and natural ecosys- 
tems. (Environmentalists had been concerned about 
the issue since the mid-1980s.) By the late 1980s 
and early 1990s, politicians had been made suffi- 
ciently aware of “global warming” (also referred to 
as the “greenhouse effect” or “climate change”) that 
they incorporated it into international environmen- 
tal negotiations.1 

The first international effort to reach agreement 
on steps to remedy or stabilize the problem was the 
Framework Convention on Climate Change, nego- 
tiated at the 1992 Earth Summit in Rio, Brazil dur- 
ing the presidency of George H. W. Bush. Prompted 
by United States lobbying, however, no binding tar- 
gets on carbon dioxide emissions were negotiated 
in Rio. Although the framework was an important 
first step, more difficult substantive commitments 
to address the problem were left for later negotia- 
tion sessions. 

Subsequent studies produced near unanimity of 
scientific judgment that global warming was 
indeed a serious concern, providing added incen- 
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tive for later negotiating rounds to reach agree- 
ment on specific commitments. In December 
1997, at a meeting of more than 160 nations in 
Kyoto, Japan, these culminated in the Kyoto Pro- 
tocol. Under the protocol, a number of industrial 
countries (so-called Annex I or Appendix B coun- 
tries) committed themselves to reductions in car- 
bon dioxide and five other greenhouse gases: 
methane, nitrous oxide, hydrofluorocarbons, per- 
fluorocarbons, and sulfur hexafluoride.2 For the 
three major greenhouse gases—carbon dioxide, 
methane, and nitrous oxide—Annex I countries 
pledged to reduce average emissions by 6 to 8 per- 
cent below 1990 levels between 2008 and 2012. 
The United States, the single largest emitter of 
world carbon dioxide emissions (23 percent), 
committed to a 7 percent reduction.3 

Kyoto, however, left unresolved the mechanisms 
by which countries would attain those reductions 
and also excluded a number of developing coun- 
tries such as China and India from mandatory car- 
bon dioxide emissions reductions (the developing 
countries of Asia are projected to produce about 38 
percent of world carbon dioxide emissions by 2020, 
with China topping United States carbon dioxide 
emissions by that time if neither country adopts 
reduction measures). Anticipating this, the United 
States Senate passed a nonbinding resolution (Sen- 
ate Resolution 98, the so-called Byrd—Hagel resolu- 
tion) by a vote of 95 to 0, indicating that the 
Senate's support for any climate change treaty was 
conditional on binding commitments from devel- 
oping countries; the resolution also suggested the 
United States should not be a signatory to any 


2Annex I countries, named after an annex in the Frame- 
work Convention, are the 38 mdustrialized countries, plus 
the European Union 

3In 1990, United States carbon emissions were estimated 
to be 1,337 million metric tons (MMT) carbon equivalent. 
According to a 1998 Business Roundtable estimate, United 
States emissions would rise to 1,803 MMT without a change 
in air senha E patterns. The 7 percent reduction 
would required a reduction to 1,243 MMT, 41.9 per- 
cent lower emissions than the 2010 projection. Projections 
of carbon dioxide emissions by other studies est reduc- 
ions decessary to mea the Kyoto Protocol vary om 21 per- 
cent to over 30 percent from “business as usual” 2010 
emission levels 

4It may be more expensive for certain firms and countries 
to comply with Kyoto reductions targets. Thus, where it is 
inexpensive for one firm (or esate to reduce emissions 
and expensive for another, emissions reduction should occur 
where it is cheapest to do so. Through trading, the firm (or 
country) for which emissions reductions is expensive can 

emissions credits from the other and thereby 

reduce total abatement costs. 


global warming treaty that did “serious harm” to 
the American economy. 

Although developing-country participation was 
not incorporated at Kyoto, the United States suc- 
cessfully pressed for flexible market mechanisms 
(including an emissions trading system) to achieve 
reductions at the least cost.+ It was again left for 
later negotiations to specify the precise form of 
these tradable permits and the details of the other 
flexibility mechanisms. Having achieved agreement, 
at least theoretically, on such mechanisms, the Clin- 
ton administration signed the Kyoto Protocol on 


- November 12, 1998 but indicated that it had no 


intention of sending the treaty to the Senate for rat- 
ification until it was altered to include “meaningful 
participation” by developing countries. 

Ultimately, negotiations that would have settled 
the questions from Kyoto foundered in a Novem- 
ber 2000 summit at The Hague. Moreover, despite 
an indication during the 2000 United States presi- 
dential campaign that he would promote manda- 
tory carbon dioxide emissions reductions, newly 
elected President George W. Bush, on March 13, 
2001, abruptly overruled the pleas of his Environ- 
mental Protection Agency administrator, Christine 
Todd Whitman, that he honor his campaign pledge. 
The Bush administration soon announced its intent 
to repudiate the Kyoto Protocol, even though it had 
never been sent to the Senate for advice and con- 
sent (and could not conceivably in its form at that 
time secure the necessary two-thirds majority). 

By the end of 2001 the rest of the world had 
negotiated more specific commitments in Mar- 
rakech, Morocco to uphold Kyoto with some slight 
modifications. In 2002, European countries, despite 
the resistance of the United States, took the lead in 
ratifying and encouraging other key signatories to 
ratify the Kyoto Protocol. On May 31 the 15 mem- 
ber states of the European Union ratified the proto- 
col, followed by Japan on June 4. As of January 22, 
2003, 103 countries had ratified or acceded to the 
protocol—close to but still short of the number nec- 
essary for the treaty to enter into force. Without the 
United States as a participant m the process and with 
developing countries excluded, it is unclear how 
successful the effort will be. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE CONFLICT 

Why have the United States and its European 
allies been unable to reach agreement on a response 
to global warming? An obvious reason is the impor- 
tance of domestic political considerations. The Clin- 
ton administration endorsed a deal it thought the 


American public supported—even though his 
administration did not have congressional support 
for the protocol. But after the Kyoto commitment 
was made, the domestic ratification process in the 
United States became unhinged. Because of the Sen- 
ate resolution requiring any agreement to include 
developing countries, President Bill Clinton never 
submitted (or intended to submit) the Kyoto Proto- 
col for ratification, no doubt hoping that a subse- 
quent Congress might be more favorable to the treaty. 

Europeans increasingly saw international action 
as inevitable and internalized Kyoto as a new status 
quo. Moreover, the additional scientific information 
that global warming was real and as serious, if not 
more so, than previously believed, led to a strength- 
ening of the European commitment to Kyoto. A par- 
ticularly important moment was the September 1998 
victory of German 
Chancellor Gerhard 
Schroders coalition of 
Social Democrats and 
Greens over the Chris- 
tian Democrats. Given 
the influence of Ger- 
many in Europe, this 
leadership change most 
likely reinforced the position of Europeans favorable 
to more ambitious carbon dioxide reduction efforts. 
(As it happened, the lead negotiators for Germany 
and France at The Hague summit were Greens.) 

Europeans generally share the belief that the 
United States is profligate in its energy use. The typ- 
ical statistic cited is that the United States has only 
5 percent of the world’s population but uses between 
20 and 25 percent of the world’s energy resources. 
(Reactions by European newspapers to the Bush 
decision to repudiate the Kyoto Protocol empha- 
sized this statistic.) The gas-guzzling sports utility 
vehicle is a focal point, indicative of American glut- 
tony. As the science of global warming has con- 
firmed fears that earths surface temperatures are 
rising, these anti-American attitudes have only hard- 
ened. With left-of-center governments in power in 
much of Europe, mass public and politician posi- 
tions on global warming were largely in sync. 

As time dragged on without agreement, it 
became increasingly clear that few countries would 
be able to reduce emissions to 1990 levels in the 
Kyoto timeframe. Yet European leaders found them- 
selves constrained to renegotiate Kyoto on terms 
more favorable to the United States and with lower 
emissions reduction targets. While European lead- 
ers conceivably might have been more willing to 





Global warming never was completely isolated 
from other aspects of foreign policy, 
and its significance becomes clearer as ties 
between the United States and Europe are strained. 
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strike a deal that would allow some implementation 
to proceed, other elements in European society sug- 
gested that the Kyoto Protocol already was a com- 
promise from which further concessions were 
anathema. Talk of market mechanisms, emissions 
trading, and carbon sinks for United States forests 
struck many in Europe as permission for the United 
States to avoid bearing the costs of responding to 
global warming. Europeans believed success would 
require that Americans feel the pain of high gaso- 
line prices, something Europe had long known. 
Lower emissions reductions than Kyoto would not 
be tolerated. 

As we have seen, the story does not end there. A 
moderately supportive President Clinton was 
replaced by a more skeptical, even hostile, George W. 
Bush. Clinton had hoped for modest concessions by 
the Europeans to 
reduce the costs of 
United States compli- 
ance with Kyoto. He 
also probably had 
hoped that his named 
successor, Al Gore, 
would face a more 
favorable Congress in 
2000 and 2002, which would make domestic ratifi- 
cation of Kyoto easier. 

Whereas Clinton had been cautiously optimistic 
about the general Kyoto framework, George W. 
Bush assailed the architecture as fundamentally 
flawed. Although other issues, namely developing- 
country participation, remained unaddressed, Bush 
suggested that the costs for the United States econ- 
omy were too great. Consequently, the American 
position locked on the pre-Kyoto status quo, and 
the European position locked on the Kyoto agree- 
ment. For Europe and the United States, there was 
no going forward and no going back. 


LOCKED IN 

Why was the framework in Kyoto adopted at all 
and why has it been such a durable failure? The rea- 
sons date to the manner in which the issue was 
framed in the late 1980s and early 1990s: the need 
to avert an “environmental disaster.” Activists know 
that necessity is the mother of invention and there- 
fore try to invent necessity by seizing on new infor- 
mation or events to dramatize their perspective. 
Thus, in the late 1980s, with some of the hottest 
summers on record, activists used evocative lan- 
guage to make the issue viscerally compelling to 
policymakers. Images abounded of coastal cities 
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and islands inundated by rising seas, crops and 
lawns burnt to a crisp, and huge tempests and 
floods wreaking havoc. In so doing, advocates 
enhanced the sense of impending doom if immedi- 
ate action were not taken; short-term emissions 
reductions were seen as the first line of defense 
against imminent disaster. 

Emissions reductions appeared to be a sensible 
strategy to attach to the problem in part because of 
the success of international efforts to deal with the 
ozone hole. Because ozone had been handled 
through a swift timetable for the phase-out of chloro- 
fluorocarbons, advocates seeking models of suc- 
cessful international environmental efforts seized on 
this approach in outlining of how to deal with global 
warming. While the first Bush administration vig- 
orously fought against binding emissions reductions 
in the 1992 Rio treaty, the stage was already set in 
the language of the Framework Convention for 
emissions reductions targets. Thereafter, no serious 
efforts were made to develop other approaches. 
Kyoto ultimately entrenched the commitment to 
specific emissions reductions in treaty language.5 

Gradually, the international community became 
committed to a program of binding emissions reduc- 
tions. This program of action ultimately was difficult 
to implement. Where United States domestic politi- 
cal interests believed the reductions to be too deep 
and too fast, Europeans saw the cuts as necessary 
first steps. Both positions foreclosed compromise. 
With no going forward or back, the Europeans, for 
the time being, have decided to go it alone. 


NOT JUST ABOUT GLOBAL WARMING? 

Although the dispute about climate change is 
overshadowed by the strain in European—American 
relations concerning war with Iraq, it may have been 
a factor in the growing level of distrust between the 
United States and Europe. Indeed, the dispute over 
global warming may mask a larger concern. 





5Although Kyoto left for later negotiation considerable 
detail on implementation mechanisms, the initial creakiness 
of the framework has never been revisited, partly because 
considerable sunk costs have been invested in to set it 
im motion. Although it may be generally acknowl that 
the modest emissions reductions Kyoto envisions will do lit- 
tle to ameliorate the problem, ıt 1s expected to lead to tech- 
nological e (full compliance with Kyoto would only 
reduce carbon dioxide emissions by 0.39 percent compared 
with projections for 2010 without Kyoto). Bruce Yandle, 
“After Kyoto: A Global Scramble for Advantage,” The Inde- 
pendent Review, Summer 1999. 

6“Continental Drift The Atlantic Albance,” San Jose Mer- 
cury News, June 24, 2001. 


The United States and Europe differed in the 
early days of the current Bush administration on a 
variety of issues: missile defense, land mines, chem- 
ical weapons, and small arms. Skeptical of Bush 
because of his inexperience as well as his adminis- 
tration’s announced position on missile defense, 
Europeans were seeking signs of a pattern by which 
they could judge how the Bush presidency would 
unfold. Bush’s March 2001 renunciation of the 
Kyoto Protocol was the strongest corroboration of 
their worst fears, and Europeans sought to warn 
Bush that this kind of attitude was unwelcome. 

Yet European concern predated the Bush admin- 
istration, which suggests deeper-rooted and more 
serious problems. The Clinton administration had 
sparred with the Europeans on many sensitive top- 
ics, including genetically modified foods, bananas, 
beef, and sanctions against firms that invested in 
Cuba. Moreover, the failure by the Clinton admin- 
istration to pay UN dues, coupled with disputes over 
the attempt to ban land mines and the negotiations 
on the creation of the International Criminal Court, 
confirmed for many Europeans that the United 
States was an unreliable partner and unwilling to 
play by the rules of international law. Some argue 
that the rift between the United States and Europe 
stems from their different power positions, which 
give rise to conflicting preferences over instruments 
(international law versus unilateralism) as well as 
different priorities over ends. 

Despite the rallying effect of September 11, there 
is still a broad undercurrent of anti-Americanism in 
Europe and general concern about United States 
unilateralism. This is true regarding possible con- 
flict with Iraq and the conduct of the American 
intervention in Afghanistan, as well as United States 
actions in other spheres, namely America’s with- 
drawal from the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and 
last-minute efforts to derail enforcement of the Bio- 
logical and Toxin Weapons Convention in Decem- 
ber 2001. As Ivo Daalder of the Brookings 
Institution has written, “the reality is that the part- 
ners mean less to each other than they once did, 
and their interests and priorities are diverging.”6 

While this speaks to the context, what else would 
demonstrate that this dispute is about more than 
global warming? If global warming were the focus, 
then we might have seen European countries under- 
take some domestic reforms that would reduce 
global warming emissions despite the lack of United 
States participation. But most countries in Europe 
have not. The Marrakech agreement suggested they 
may be willing to do so, and subsequent efforts to 


ratify the treaty have given a stronger indication of 
the depth of European sentiment, the real test is to 
come when a number of states have to make poten- 
tially wrenching adjustments in energy and trans- 
port policy to meet their Kyoto commitments. 

At the same time, European political leaders have 
been able to take advantage of United States intran- 
sigence for domestic political gains.7 Smaller pow- 
ers may use policy disagreements with hegemonic 
States to assert their differences and independence. 
Since hegemonic powers may gain more from the 
order than smaller states, they may be forced to tol- 
erate some behavior they otherwise would not. This 
is the price of dominance. For smaller states, there 
may be reasons to bind their opposition to the hege- 
monic order. Balancing may be undesirable because 
the gains of being part of the order outweigh the 
costs. Alternatively, as William Wohlforth has 
argued is the case in the post-cold war world, 
United States power is so great that balancing has 
become almost unthinkable. The barriers to entry 
are so high that states see no advantage in vigor- 
ously opposing the United States through the tra- 
ditional instruments of balancing, such as external 
alliances or internal military buildups. 

But rhetorical objections to hegemonic leader- 
ship may net political gains at home. A state may 
seek to differentiate itself from the most powerful 
state In the way that France has had an on- 
again/off-again ambivalent relationship with NATO. 
In the current climate, secondary powers may serve 
as the moral guardians of the Western order ina 
division of labor. With the United States providing 
the security umbrella and demonstrating (until 
recently) overwhelming economic strength, Euro- 
pean countries may see defense of social democratic 
gains and humanitarian internationalism as their 
distinctive contribution to the Western order. 
Although this may have advantages when courting 
the developing world, the primary gains may be for 
domestic audiences, anxious in the face of regional 
integration and globalization to have a cover of 
legitimacy for activities that bind them internation- 
ally to their peers. This may explain why the United 
States and Europe differ in so many areas, both in 
terms of substantive disagreements over policies as 





TSee Joseph Joffe, “Defying History and Theory: The 
United States as the ‘Last Remaining Superpower,” in G. 
John Ikenberry, ed., American Unrivaled: The Future of the 
Balance of Power (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2002). 

8G. John ed., American : The Future of 
the Balance of Power (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2002). 
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well as conflicts over unilateralist and multilateral- 
ist decision-making processes. 

Do the significant differences on both substance 
and process signify that the consequences of the 
clash are potentially serious for United States inter- 
ests on matters the administration really cares about, 
such as terrorism? If the issue of global warming 
were considered in isolation, the answer is no; the 
fallout from the dispute is not significant. Environ- 
mental issues in the United States tend not to win or 
lose elections. Instead, the dispute between the 
United States and Europe on global warming may 
be preferable for both parties since the conflict can 
be blamed on the others intransigence, with neither 
side having to make the hard choices required to 
actually deal with the problem. 

However, as mass publics become increasingly 
convinced that global warming is a real phe- 
nomenon that demands attention, efforts to blame 
other actors will incur political costs, as Bush dis- 
covered early in his administration. Moreover, since 
the issue of global warming is a proxy battle over 
the way in which the United States exercises its 
power, significant domestic difficulties may prevent 
European partners from contributing meaningfully 
when the United States desires. Indeed, barring a 
major terrorist event on European soil, Europe is 
likely to lack the same sense of vulnerability and 
threat that has motivated America’s vigorous pros- 
ecution of the war in Afghanistan and beyond. Such 
domestic opposition is clearly true with respect to 
Iraq. While empathy was significant in the days fol- 
lowing September 11, the long-run commitment by 
Europeans to the project depends on the sense of 
shared norms, which must mean something other 
than the fight against terrorism. A positive set of 
values not merely reducible to democracy must 
motivate the collective sense of mission. 

In a recent volume on American hegemony, a 
number of prominent scholars—Stephen Walt and 
Joseph Joffe among them—see the European and 
United States conflict over global warming as 
indicative of a larger disconnect between the two 
parties.8 With European cooperation on the war on 
terrorism needed, Walt counsels that the Bush 
administration would be wise to make policy con- 
cessions on climate change to reward allies on 
issues over which they have quarreled. Again, con- 
cessions on other issues Europeans care about— 
global warming, chemical weapons—are seen as the 
price of hegemony. 

As policy prescription, this scenario fails to give 
guidance on when such policy concessions are 
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more costly than nonagreement. Cooperation may 
not always be a good thing. As Amity Shlaes, a 
columnist for the Financial Times, recently noted, 
there is a danger that the process will become an 
end in itself: “The trouble with multilateralism is 
that it has become a game—a game for its own 
sake. Multilateral institutions are, after all, only as 
good as the goal they serve.”9 


SELF-ENCIRCLEMENT 

In terms of global warming, there is obviously 
room for disagreement between those who see rat- 
ification as the point of finally getting to imple- 
mentation and those who view it as a reprieve from 
a death sentence. If global warming were merely 
one issue over which the United States and Europe 
were in conflict, it might be reasonable for the 
United States to wait for Europe to make the first 
move in the same way Britain has watched the euro 





9“Fighting Terrorism First, Multilateralism Second: While 
Europe Fusses about Biological Weapons Treaties and the 
Rights of Terrorists, America Is Acting,” Financial Times, 
November 27, 2001. 

10On self-encirclement resulting from overexpansionist for- 
eign pohcy, see Jack Snyder, Myths of Empire: Domestic Poli- 
tics and International Ambition (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1991). 


unfold. Although it may be inevitable that the 
United States will join the effort (and Britain the 
euro), that will happen only when its domestic pol- 
itics are in order and the ill-conceived aspects of 
the framework are discarded. 

Global warming never was completely isolated 
from other aspects of foreign policy, and its signifi- 
cance becomes clearer as ties between the United 
States and Europe are strained. Although it may 
make sense for the United States to oppose particu- 
lar agreements on substantive grounds, blanket 
rejection of all multilateral initiatives does not. Even 
if balancing is no longer the primary worry, non- 
cooperation or foot-dragging in an area where Euro- 
pean support is needed could render ineffective 
efforts such as tracking terrorists and their sources 
of financing. 

American noncooperation will most likely gen- 
erate domestic constraints in Europe that contribute 
to a division over the sense of shared values—and 
mutual threat. Thus, even where elite leaders in 
Europe may want to cooperate fully with the United 
States, they may feel vulnerable to domestic polities 
increasingly upset with their governments for ally- 
ing with the United States yet receiving no appar- 
ent reciprocity. The net result of United States 
noncooperation may be self-encirclement.10 W 
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Bringing Turkey into Europe 


MUJEEB R. KHAN AND M. HAKAN YAVUZ 


n December the European Union's leadership 
[= in Copenhagen and announced that eight 

formerly East bloc countries, the Greek- 
controlled portion of Cyprus, and Malta were can- 
didates for membership. The fanfare surrounding 
the long-awaited event was drowned out, however, 
by the EU's decision to delay, once again, Turkey's 
application for membership. 

The Ev’s continued postponement of Turkey's 
candidacy highlights fundamental tensions over 
European identity and inclusiveness. “Europe,” as 
a political and economic entity, emerged from the 
ruins of World War II through the determination 
and efforts of leaders like France’s Charles de 
Gaulle, Jean Monnet, and Robert Schuman and 
Germany's Konrad Adenauer to create a structure 
that would prevent a return of Franco-German 
rivalry for dominance on the European continent. 
Monnet, an economist and the primary architect of 
what would become the Ev, believed that substan- 
tial political as well as cultural integration had to 


be undertaken on the continent if the next gener- ` 


ation was to escape the demons of nationalist chau- 
vinism as well as subordination to the two 
superpowers. His vision of Europe relied heavily 
on a common historic sense of Western Christian 
identity and Germano-Latin language and culture, 
symbolized by the great reverence postwar Franco- 
German leaders showed for Charlemagne (Karl 
Magnus) and his ninth-century Carolingian Holy 
Roman Empire. Indeed, the emergence of present- 
day European nations and cultures can be traced 
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to this Germano-Latin cultural framework imposed 
through the Carolingian conquests of pagan Sax- 
ons, Wends, and Celts. 

Significantly, this early proto-Western European 
identity also emerged simultaneously in opposition 
to Muslim forces in Iberia, southern France, and 
Italy. Although the significant presence of Muslims 
and Jews on the European continent was cotermi- 
nous with the emergence of Western Christendom, 
both were viewed as alien elements in the European 
body politic—often expelled where practical, and all 
too often exterminated when not. This pattern 
began during the Crusades and Reconquista, haunt- 
ingly continued through the nineteenth century 
with the saliency of the Jewish and “Eastern” or 
Muslim questions in Europe, and tragically reman- 
ifested itself with the Holocaust of European Jewry 
a half century ago and the ethnic cleansing and 
genocide of Balkan Muslims in the 1990s. Yet expul- 
sion and extermination have also been accompanied 
by efforts at accommodation and integration. 

No country better embodies these contradic- 
tions and antinomies than Turkey, which straddles 
the geographic divide between Europe and Asia, 
and the cultural divide between the Western and 
Islamic worlds. The project of a modern Europe 
hinges on successfully resolving the challenge 
posed by Turkeys candidacy for EU membership, 
which will also affect the successful integration of 
large postwar Muslim immigrant communities in 
Western Europe. 


ESTABLISHING EUROPE'S EASTERN BORDERS 

The EUs refusal to set an early date for definitive 
accession negotiations for Turkey led to bitter 
recriminations. The Turks, who have defended 
Europe as NATO allies since 1952 and had applied 
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for associate membership in the Ev’ precursor, the 
European Economic Community, as early as 1959, 
voiced outrage at the spectacle of former Warsaw 
Pact countries joining the EU while they were left at 
the door without even a definitive date for dis- 
cussing the possibility of membership. Turkey had 
signed an agreement in July 1970 that foresaw 
eventual Turkish accession. Following a long period 
of social upheaval and military rule in the early 
1980s, Turkey formally applied for full membership 
on April 14, 1987. The European Commission—the 
EUS executive body—endorsed Turkey's eligibility 
for membership in December 1989 but deferred 
assessment of the application. Turkey's successful 
negotiations for a customs union in 1995 appeared 
to stall progress toward full membership in the Ev. 
The Eu refusal to grant Turkey candidate status at 
the Luxembourg summit in December 1997 (for 
ostensibly failing to meet democratic standards) led 
to a period of frozen relations with Ankara. Com- 
ments by some conservative European leaders that 
portrayed Turkey’ religious and cultural heritage as 
allegedly “non-European” underscored for many 
the insurmountable barriers to membership even if 
much needed political and judicial reforms had 
been undertaken. 

At its summit in Helsinki that followed in 
December 1999, the Eu agreed to formally recognize 
Turkey’s application, contingent on substantial 
progress toward the far-reaching political, legal, and 
economic reforms set out earlier. Although serious 
efforts at such reform were finally made by Ankara 
in the summer of 2002, the Copenhagen summit in 
December once again highlighted fundamental 
issues of identity and history that continue to stand 
in the way of full Turkish membership. 

For the historic “core” countries of the EU, 
Turkey has posed a vexing conundrum. Turkey's 
strategic location, potentially lucrative market, and 
millions of émigrés already in the EU have made it 
a country difficult to spurn. However, its large Mus- 
lim population, developing economy, and historic 
image as chief rival to Latin Christendom have for 
many European leaders rendered it impossible to 
fully accept. For decades, European ministers had 
been able to avoid making a final decision on 
Turkey, confident that the country’s authoritarian 
military-bureaucratic establishment would fail to 
meet even minimal £u standards of democracy, 
civilian rule, pluralism, and tolerance. 

Turkish pressure for a definitive decision on full 
membership brought to the fore the religious, eth- 
nic, and cultural bases for opposition to Turkish 


entry by many leading European conservatives. Just 
before the summit, EU Commissioner Valéry Gis- 
card d'Estaing, a former French president, openly 
uttered the oft-muffled sentiments that Turkey had 
a “different culture, a different approach, a different 
way of life.” Turkish membership, he maintained, 
“would be the end of the European Union.” 
Although his remarks were criticized, they were 
nonetheless endorsed by the leader of the German 
Christian Democratic right, Edmund Stoiber, in 
what seemed to be a calculated maneuver. Stoiber 
reiterated a vision of European identity that drew 
on shared cultural and religious traditions that were 
historically separate from if not in opposition to the 
East. “Europe,” Stoiber said, “is a community that 
is based on Western values. As a community of 
shared values, Europe has to deal with the question 
of its borders. These borders must be based on 
shared values, culture, and history. Turkey’s mem- 
bership would breach these borders.” 

Matters were not helped by Washington's heavy- 
handed intervention on Turkey’s behalf. This effort, 
which was led in Europe by the hawkish United 
States assistant secretary of defense, Paul Wolfowitz, 
was so transparently tied to the use of Turkish bases 
for a possible invasion of Iraq that it backfired, 
many accused the United States of trying to use 
Turkey as a Trojan horse to derail tighter European 
integration. Emotions over the fundamental issue 
of European identity and its percetved basis in eth- 
nicity and religion were so raw by the end of the 
Copenhagen summit that French President Jacques 
Chirac lashed out at escalating Turkish indignation 
by chauvinistically remarking, “It is not only Euro- 
pean law you must follow, you also have to be polite 
and civilized.” Turkish Prime Minister Abdullah 
Gul furiously responded, accusing EU leaders of 
“blackmail” and “prejudice.” 

The Copenhagen summit ended by setting 2004 
as the date on which the EU would discuss a 
timetable for possible Turkish accession talks, 
which are contingent on reforms in the Turkish 
political and legal system. Ankara resigned itself to 
the new timetable, greatly disappointed at having 
been put off yet again. For both the leaders of a 
newly emerging Europe as well as Turkey, the sum- 
mit represented a watershed in determining the 
future identity and orientation of both parties. 


“TURKEY IN EUROPE”... 

Europe's reluctance to accept the Turks is deeply 
rooted in the historical construction of “self” and 
“other” that still frames contemporary European 


identity. For five centuries the Ottoman Empire was 
one of Europes major powers, its center of gravity 
located in the quarter of the European continent it 
controlled at its zenith in the sixteenth century. The 
Ottomans, like the Moors in Iberia, left an indelible 
imprint on the cultures, languages, music, architec- 
ture, and cuisines of southeastern Europe. This long 
European presence would seem to have entitled the 
Ottomans to recognition as a member of the Euro- 
pean society of states. Yet, the term “European” had 
an overriding cultural and religious connotation 
rather than merely a geographic or even racial mean- 
ing. Thus, the term generally used to describe 
Ottoman territories in the Balkans, “Turkey in 
Europe,” pointed to what was perceived by Chris- 
tian European states as an anomaly in their midst— 
even though the centuries-old Ottoman Muslim 
presence was woven into the fabric of southeastern 
Europe and the Black 
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national identity. The 1923 Republican revolution 
under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk 
came with the goal of making Turkey a part of 
Western European civilization. Kemal and his fol- 
lowers in the Republican People’s Party believed the 
primary step in achieving this goal was to dispel 
Islamic culture and religion in Turkey from the 
dominant role it had enjoyed since the earliest 
Seljuk and Ottoman times. The Kemalist elite 
undertook a Jacobin assault on almost all vestiges 
of Ottoman Islamic civilization, from dress and 
decorum to art and language. Tellingly, this elite 
refused to adopt the real basis of Western 
dynamism: democracy, pluralism, and a secularism 
granting all citizens the right to believe or disbelieve 
as they chose. This superficial campaign of West- 
ernization, which enshrined a deeply authoritarian 
military-bureaucratic establishment, created the 

main impediment to 


Sea region. Turkeys successful evo- 
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its historic role in Europe’s balance-of-power poli- 
tics. At once intimate and familiar, foreign and 
exotic, the Sublime Porte—as the Ottoman Empire 
was known—and various European chancelleries 
carried out extensive trade and military cooperation 
against mutual antagonists without ever fully com- 
ing to terms with one another. The Ottomans 
achieved formal diplomatic entrée into the Concert 
of Europe with the Treaty of Paris in 1856. This 
achievement, however, failed to resolve the “East- 
ern Question” which centered on Ottoman rule 
over large numbers of Christian subjects in south- 
eastern Europe, Asia Minor, and the Levant. Euro- 
pean nations insisted that the Ottomans continue 
the far-reaching reforms that began with the Tanz- 
imat movement in 1839, which were designed to 
bring the empire’s legal code and administrative 
practices in line with prevailing European norms. 
For their part, Ottoman Turkish leaders accused 
European powers of “double standards” and “bad 
faith” in seeking advantages for Christian subjects 
that were not reciprocated in the case of Muslim 
populations suffering under harsh Western impe- 
rial domination. 


.. AND EUROPE IN TURKEY 
The question of Europe has also been central to 
Turkish domestic political discourse and issues of 


rian officers—justified its monopoly on power as 
necessary to complete the march westward. It also 
sought entry into the European Union. While the 
goal of becoming a “European” nation was always 
the central ideological pillar of this elite, it was 
quite unwilling to implement the requisite politi- 
cal and juridical reforms which would undermine 
its monopoly on power. The Turkish political 
establishment instead used the dubious strategy of 
achieving EU membership by citing the alleged 
threat posed by “fundamentalism” should Ankara 
continue to be spurned. Thus, in the run-up to 
negotiations over the customs union and tighter 
integration with the Eu in 1995, Prime Minister 
Tansu Ciller of the center-right True Path Party 
told Western audiences that “Now the European 
parliament has to make its decision. It can say 
either yes or no—there is no third alternative. ... 
The radicals, the fundamentalists, and the extreme 
rightists will capitalize on any delay in the decision 
as a no vote and as an objection to Turkey by 
Europe. . . . So it is going to strengthen the radicals 
and may even move them into power—move the 
anti-Europe, antidemocratization, anti-Western- 
ization, antisecular forces into power. . . . Now it's 
me versus them.” 

Given this background, it is clear why Necmettin 
Erbakan’s Welfare Party, which had long sought to 
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mobilize traditional Anatolian Turkish Muslim soci- 
ety, viewed attempts at European integration with 
suspicion if not outright hostility. Many members 
and supporters of Welfare were resentful of the way 
the Westernization project had been used by the 
Republican establishment in Ankara and Istanbul to 
justify the exclusion of the majority of the popula- 
tion from the corridors of power. They also doubted 
that Europe could ever overcome its prejudices 
against Muslims in general and Turks in particular 
in granting the country full Eu membership. At this 
period in the mid-1990s, just as Turkey’s Muslim- 
oriented political movement was emerging as the 
most dynamic and popular force in the country, 
Welfare’s leaders advocated instead that Turkey 
assume a leading role in achieving political and eco- 
nomic integration with the Muslim states of the 
Middle East and Central Asia. 

When the Welfare Party won a dramatic parlia- 
mentary election in 1995, the Kemalist military- 
bureaucratic establishment reacted. On February 28, 
1997 the Turkish military launched a “soft coup,” 
forcing Prime Minister Erbakan'’s Welfare govern- 
ment to resign and the Welfare Party to dissolve. 
One of the main charges levied against the deposed 
government was that it had tried to divert Turkey 
from its European trajectory by advocating the for- 
mation of a “Muslim NaTo and common market.” 

In the six years since the coup, groups repre- 
senting the excluded majority of Turkish society 
have come to view EU membership as the most 
effective tool by which to achieve democratic 
reforms in the country. This about-face has been 
startling. In late 2002 the Justice and Development 
Party—which succeeded the banned Welfare 
Party—achieved a decisive electoral victory in the 
Turkish parliament. Unlike Welfare, the Justice and 
Development Party, led by Prime Minister Abdul- 
lah Gul and Recep Tayyip Erdogan, has realized 
that its vision of a more democratic, tolerant, and 
civilian-ruled country not only corresponded to 
conditions established by the Eu but were likely to 
be attained only by the carrot of full membership 
offered by Brussels. 

The hostility of the traditional Kemalist elite to 
essential reforms that would bring the country 
closer to prevailing European norms and regula- 
tions has now been exposed. This has left the 
military-bureaucratic establishment in a bind. The 
required reforms for EU membership will effectively 
strip its members of authoritarian power. But 
rejecting integration with Europe would also mean 
rejecting the very bedrock of their ideological legit- 


imacy. It would also leave the traditional establish- 
ment with few alternatives to meet the rising 
demands of a new generation of Turkish citizens. 
Those concerns led the Turkish parliament in 
August 2002 to pass constitutional amendments 
abolishing capital punishment, lifting many restric- 
tions on the use of the Kurdish language, and 
allowing greater freedom of speech to criticize the 
military and official policy. In the words of one 
longtime human-rights campaigner cited in the 
British newspaper The Guardian, these were the 
“most positive changes made during the whole his- 
tory of the Turkish Republic.” While the reforms 
have been genuine and are now the law of the land, 
it remains to be seen how they will be enforced in 
transforming a deeply authoritarian political sys- 
tem. The use of torture is still widespread and 
elected officials continue to face reprimands from 
military officers, who have yet to shed their self- 
appointed guardianship role. Until these short- 
comings are seen to have been fully remedied, 
Turkey will fall short of achieving full membership. 


BRIDGING THE GAPS 

While the goal of earning FU membership has 
been central to the recent push to implement sig- 
nificant political and legal reforms in Turkey, it still 
remains to be seen whether Turkey’s Muslim her- 
itage, large population, and economic underdevel- 
opment prove to be immovable obstacles to full 
membership. It is now clear that this is a decision 
that can no longer be indefinitely postponed by 
Brussels or Ankara. 

Some have speculated that Turkey will ultimately 
be offered a special status falling short of the full 
rights of membership, most significantly including 
the right of free movement and residency for Turk- 
ish citizens in EU countries. In the November 27, 
2002 Guardian, one EU diplomat said that Turkey 
will be a “super best friend, with some aspects of 
social and economic integration . . . a best friend, 
ally, and trusted partner, but not sitting at the top 
table.” Others have warned that anything short of 
fully anchoring Turkey in the £u would likely lead 
it to drift into an Islamic orbit fostering the condi- 
tions for a “clash of civilizations.” But dire predic- 
tions concerning European relations with its Islamic 
neighbors remain greatly exaggerated. Much of the 
Islamic world increasingly views a united Europe 
as a vital counterweight to growing United States 
belligerence. This view is also shared by French and 
German leaders, who have responded to American 
pressures and unilateralism concerning Iraq by 


pressing for much greater cohesion in European 
foreign and security policy.1 

Indeed, Turkey’s political and military leaders as 
well as the vast majority of the public have reacted 
negatively to United States pressure on Turkey to 
allow the use of bases to invade Iraq from the north 
and set up a potentially long-term occupation in the 
region. Many Turks remain bitter about the 
widespread devastation to the region caused by 
Operation Desert Storm in 1991 and the heavy eco- 


nomic and political costs it unleashed for Turkey's ' 


southeast. The 1990s also witnessed genocidal 
onslaughts against formerly Ottoman Muslim pop- 
ulations in Bosnia-Herzegovina, Kosovo, and 
Chechnya. These events traumatized many people 
in Turkey and underscored the tragedies that have 
beset the area since the Ottoman state stopped play- 
ing a hegemonic role.2 

While Ankara’s dependence on American eco- 
nomic assistance may well force it to acquiesce to 
Washington’ invasion of Iraq, there is no guarantee 
that this war will prove any more beneficial to Turkey 
and the region than the last one. Given the deep ide- 
ological and structural constraints, many informed 
observers doubt that Washington is inclined or able 
to address the deeply rooted systemic issues fueling 


1Britain, and to a lesser degree S and Italy, have been 
Isai GEE aticosGersnan designs tera midis eed and 
politically cohesive continent and thus have been enthusias- 
tic proponents of Turkish accession. This fact, and Washing- 
tons recent intensive lobbying, has intensified Franco- 
German suspicions that Turkeys may be pro- 
moted as a mechanism to forestall the sort of tight political 
integration envisioned by Jean Monnet and others who 
destred a united Europe capable of asserting itself against 
hke the United States. 

2For an analysis of the impact of these tragedies on con- 
temporary Turkish poHtics and society, see Mujeeb R. Khan, 
“Bosnia-Herzegovina and the Crisis of the Post—Cold War 
International System,” East European Politics and Societies, 
Fall 1995. 
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both conflict in the region and escalating anti- 
American sentiment throughout the Muslim world. 
The perception that foreign policy-making in the 
Bush administration is increasingly dominated by 
hard-liners with a pronounced animus toward the 
Islamic world has given pause to many. 

Europe does not share this ideological baggage 
and its geographic proximity to the Middle East and 
reliance on Muslim immigrants make it much more 
likely to play a sustained beneficial role in the region. 
Unless Washington proves capable of achieving a just 
and comprehensive settlement to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict as demanded by the Eu and the Arab League, 
European and Turkish interests may find themselves 
in congruence. European leaders increasingly appre- 
ciate that their national security requires a just set- 
tlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict coupled with 
sweeping economic and political progress on the 
continent’ southern and eastern rim. 

Given these emerging realities, Turkey's role as 
a bridge between Europe and Asia may take on a 
special urgency. Turkey's new Muslim democratic 
leadership is ideologically committed to playing 
such a beneficial leadership role in the Islamic 
world and sees no contradiction in Turkey’ historic 
linking of Europe to the west and the Islamic world 
to the south and east. The EUs promotion of demo- 
cratic reforms, economic investment, and the 
opening of markets to its immediate Muslim neigh- 
bors in North Africa and the Middle East are also 
vital steps in addressing issues of immigration, 
security, and regional stability. Such enlightened 
self-interest led the United States to promote closer 
integration and development with Mexico through 
the North American Free Trade Agreement. The 
coming years may well see Europe and Turkey 
attempting similar results in the broader area of 
Euro-Asia regardless of Turkey's final status in the 
European Union. E 
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The Islamist Challenge in Kosova 
IsA BLUMI 


led to the withdrawal of Serbian military and 

paramilitary forces from Kosova (Kosovo in 
Serbian) in July 1999 is seen—correctly—as neces- 
sary overreach by the international community to 
address grave injustices that were taking place in the 
heart of Europe. Yet this “humanitarian” intervention 
has since introduced a variety of destabilizing forces 
into the region that may ultimately prove counter- 
productive. Part of the problem lies in the lack of over- 
sight given the administration currently charged with 
maintaining order in the region, the United Nations 
Interim Administration Mission in Kosovo (UNMIK). 
Unfortunately, the relationship between UNMIK and the 
population it is mandated to govern has been ignored 
in the post-September 11 world, resulting in major 
tensions that have been allowed to fester. European 
and American policymakers have historically demon- 
strated a tendency to neglect the social dynamics of 
societies like Kosova to satisfy larger political inter- 
ests, which often means nothing more than a desire 
for “stability.”! In the case of Kosova, UNMIKS failed 
administration has resulted in the introduction of new 
political and social forces that are, ironically, detri- 
mental to Europe’ long-term stability. 


‘To United States—initiated military action that 


THE SOURCE OF INSTABILITY 
In the war-torn areas of Kosova today, where as 
many as 50 percent of all Kosovars are living in 
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2The Saudi Arabian Information Resource, a Saudi Min- 
of Information web site (wwwsaudin£com), is helpful 
in the latest press releases and updated activities of 
various Saudi “charities” working under the umbrella of the 
SJCRKC in Kosova 
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poverty, UNMIK and secular nongovernmental orga- 
nizations have failed to address local needs. In their 
stead, evangelical faith-based charities have con- 
spicuously filled this void. These faith-based orga- 
nizations, linked to political forces that are not 
beholden to local interests, are introducing new 
types of association that demand the transfer of loy- 
alties beyond the region. These organizations, fol- 
lowing a pattern not unique to Kosova, have 
become the most contentious and dangerous forces 
in the Balkans, threatening the long-term security 
of the region and perhaps all of Europe. 

Most troubling, many of these foreign organiza- 
tlons have capitalized on the ill feelings produced 
by the international communitys negligent behav- 
ior. They have done this by linking anti-Western 
ideologies with local concerns about being isolated 
from the rest of Europe. The Saudi Joint Commit- 
tee for the Relief of Kosova and Chechnya (sJcrkc) 
has been the most visible of these organizations.2 
The sjcRKC’s success in Kosova is attributable to its 
monopoly on the distribution of Kosovars’ daily 
needs, such as food, clothing, and shelter, as well as 
the tools for the cultural survival of those in rural 
areas, such as schools and mosques. This dynamic 
of conflicting loyalties promises an impending crisis 
that will rip apart the social fabric of the Balkans. 

Thriving in Kosova’ devastated rural areas, where 
the adult male population in particular was targeted 
by Serb forces during the 1990s, organizations oper- 
ating under the sjcrkc’s umbrella have not only 
monopolized food and health supplies to the popu- 
lation, but also education. In this sense, the condi- 
tions in rural Kosova resemble those observed along 
the Afghan border in the 1980s and early 1990s, 
when large numbers of orphaned or fatherless fam- 
ilies were also dependent on Saudi “charity.” Indeed, 
the mechanics of the Taliban phenomenon in Pak- 


istan find many parallels in rural Kosova—parallels 


that should alarm policymakers as the sjcrKC 
extends its influence in the region. 

Far too little attention has been paid to assistance, 
such as education, that religious organizations have 
begun to provide to Kosova’ children over the last 
three years. The Islamic Endowment Foundation 
(IEF), operating under the logistical, financial, and 
administrative supervision of the sjcRKC, openly 
admits to supporting more than 30 specialized 
Koranic schools in Kosova’s rural areas. All have 
been built since 1999. Locals, when asked about 
these schools, complain that they are teaching little 
more than the memorization of the Koran to com- 
munity teenagers and therefore do not improve 
prospects for Kosovas needy rural population. 

The sjcrkc has itself built 98 primary and sec- 
ondary schools throughout rural Kosova. These 
schools, meant to funnel promising students to the 
larger Koranic schools run by the ŒF, are helping 
create a new generation of Albanian Muslims whose 
increasing sense of persecution and neglect could 
potentially translate into a volatile attitude toward 
the West. The sense of being unwelcome by 
Europe, of being persecuted for being Muslim, and 
indeed, of being blamed for events taking place in 
other parts of the globe are common themes among 
self-identified Albanian Muslims today. As rural 
communities in Kosova, sensing little or no sym- 
pathy from the international community, have 
become dependent on the sjcrKc for their basic 
needs, they have also become more vulnerable to 
specific worldviews that are inherently hostile to 
Europe and the West. 

These attitudes are not only directed at the out- 
side world. Visits to the region over the last year by 
this author show that, as a result of nearly three 
years of Saudi care, the young men of these com- 
munities exhibit greater intolerance toward the 
inherent cultural and sectarian diversity of their 





3Wahhabism is a puritanical Islamic movement based 
on the teachings of Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahhab 
(c.1703-1791), whose ign to return to a “pure” form 
ol elie bas proyided dhe idebliegieal fanmilation of the cae 
rent dynasty ruling the kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

4UNMIKS central goal since late 1999 has been to “unte- 
grate” non-Albanian communities in Kosova m an attempt 
to demonstrate the successful implementation of its policy 
of “reconciliation” and “cohabitation” among Kosova’ eth- 
nic communities. To better accomplish this, Serbs, who con- 
stitute perhaps 5 percent of the population, have been 
guaranteed 20 of parliaments 120 seats, far exceeding their 
voting power. This policy of “positive discrimination” also 
guarantees non-Serb minorities like the Bosnians, Roma, and 
Egyptians a rotating portfolio in the Ministry of Health. 
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country. Yet the forced segregation of the sexes and 
a focus on young male education consisting of 
memorization of the Koran has attracted little or no 
attention from the international community, even 
though the improvement of Kosova's educational 
standards and the promotion of the education of 
girls fall under the rubric of UNMIK “competencies.” 
Perhaps even more damning and incomprehensible 
in light of the events of September 11, international 
indifference has allowed this monopolization of 
Kosova’ spiritual life by Saudi agencies to acquire 
even deeper roots within the regions very govern- 
ing institutions. 

Rural Kosovas dependency on religious funding 
has been assured through the formal alliance of the 
Kosova provisional government’ Ministry of Health 
and Saudi organizations, which provide essential 
drugs and medical equipment to rural communi- 
ties. The ethnic Bosnian minister of health, Numan 
Balic, well known locally for his “fundamentalist” 
leanings, is a central figure in efforts to integrate 
Wahhabi proselytizing institutions into Kosova’s 
political and cultural mainstream.3 Remarkably, 
while Kosovars in general know all too well that 
Balic has close ties to the Saudi organizations oper- 
ating in Kosova and have expressed their concerns 
about the relationship, international representatives 
have shown no interest. This neglect cannot be 
explained by ignorance, since Balic is often seen 
being driven to and from Saudi organizational meet- 
ings in Saudi vehicles and has undertaken numer- 
ous “private” visits to Saudi Arabia over the last two 
years. Despite this public display of ideological loy- 
alties, the large international community in Kosova 
has not made any effort to investigate Balic’s Mid- 
dle Eastern ties—in large part because he has a priv- 
ileged place as a “minority” (that is, non-Albanian) 
in Kosova today.4 

Looking the other way so as not to antagonize 
Kosova'’s “minority” leaders highlights a major 
problem for Kosova’s future. Kosova today is gov- 
erned under the hegemonic principle of “tolerance” 
in which Serb and other “minority” communities 
enjoy autonomy in a territory inhabited by a popu- 
lation that is 95 percent Albanian. Health Minister 
Balic, surrounded by religiously conservative “polit- 
ical advisers” who have no knowledge of health 
management, is thus immune from local Albanian 
efforts to control him. Balic enjoys protection 
because of an international community keen on 
blindly promoting a “multiethnic” Kosova that 
gives people like Balic a great deal of power at the 
expense of the elected Albanian leaders. The result 
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is that an elected official like Prime Minister Bajram 
Rexhepi—who, in theory, is responsible for Balic’s 
actions—cannot control the minority members of 
his own cabinet. This immunity serves as an ideal 
“cover” for Wahhabi/Salafi penetration into Kosova 
and the creation of long-term destabilizing forces 
(the Salafi are claimants to a “pure” method of 
Islamic practice). 

Despite the evidence of Balic’s underlying hostil- 
ity to “Western” forces in the Balkans, the interna- 
tional community is seemingly trapped in its policy 
of multiculturalism, which has hampered the efforts 
of local governing bodies, including the provisional 
government of Kosova, to discipline Balic for what 
some member of Prime Minister Rexhepis staff have 
said are “corrupt and counterproductive” associa- 
tions with faith-based organizations. The provisional 
government has tried to remove Balic from his posi- 
tion, only to be overturned by UNMIK, which is 
charged with managing Kosova’ “ethnic relations.” 





its of establishing an Islamic party to address the 
problems of rural poverty and administrative 
neglect. (BIK, a locally organized administrative 
body originally charged with governing Muslim 
affairs in Kosova during the Yugoslav era, operates 
today in virtual isolation from the larger events 
affecting Muslims in Kosova.) Indeed, advocates 
for the creation of an Islamic party reveal a grow- 
ing sense of political power in Kosovar society, 
which has translated into a more interventionist 
attitude in the areas of cultural mores and the edu- 
cation of society as well as a more aggressive anti- 
Western political stance toward the outside world. 
Linking this sense of growing political activism 
with Balic’s power as the minister of health and the 
Saudi monopoly over rural education seems to be 
the next stage toward sjcrkc's long-term strategy 
for Kosova. 

The powerful impact of Saudi-funded schools on 
the perceptions rural communities have of the out- 
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over any decision in Kosova and has often used 
this power to enforce the policy of “positive dis- 
crimination.”) In the end, failure to recognize the 
largely ignored links among Saudi religious orga- 
nizations, the Bosnian government, and Numan 
Balic’s Health Ministry may guarantee a powerful 
institutional pressure point for foreign anti- 
Western interest. 


LOCAL EFFORTS 

To thwart the sjcrKc’s efforts to indoctrinate 
Kosova's rural population and control some of 
Kosova's key institutions, new political lines are 
being drawn in Kosovar society. Unfortunately for 
the stability of the region, these political divisions 
reflect the rural-urban divide that has historically 
split the Kosova population. This had led to a 
heightened sense of persecution among those who 
have become reliant on SJCRKC assistance and the 
small segment of the population that has adopted 
Salafi doctrines. Political Islam, while still in its 
infancy in Kosova, is transforming to fit local con- 
cerns. One can read in Takvimi, the journal of the 
Islamic Community of Kosova—bashkesta islame e 
Kosoves (BIk)—the occasional debate over the mer- 





between Christian and Muslim Albanians. A division 
has emerged in which radical elements of the Alba- 
nian Muslim community, taking their cue from their 
Arab benefactors, now challenge Albanian national- 
ist sentiments seen as too closely linked to a “Chris- 
tian heritage.” In addition to declaring the Albanian 
national hero Skanderbeg a “nonbeliever” (he 
resisted Ottoman forces in the fifteenth century), 
Saudi Salafi groups have expressed open hostility to 
the presence of Americans and other Western “cor- 
rupting” Christian influences in Kosova. Linking 
Catholic Albanians to Western interests and rural 
Kosova’s continued impoverishment has proved suc- 
cessful in some rural communities, where open hos- 
tility to Catholic neighbors is expressed. 

The verbal attacks by Salafi groups on Ameri- 
cans, who are seen by Albanians as their saviors, 
have produced a vociferous challenge from Albani- 
ans within both established Muslim institutions and 
the emphatically secular political parties. These 
debates demonstrate considerable suspicion about 
the motivations of faith-based charity groups in 
general; open attacks on “Arab mujahideen” groups 
have also been noted. This hostility toward “Arab 
imperialism” could easily be controlled by UNMIK 


and other institutions, which would ensure that 
rural populations did not feel they had to take the 
path the Afghans did in the 1980s. In perhaps the 
most clear-cut example of how Albanians feel about 
the growing public profile of Saudi-funded organi- 
zations, the news agency Kosovapress, considered 
to be the media arm of the second-largest political 
party of Kosova, the Democratic Party of Kosova, 
issued the following commentary in late October 
2000, which captures the concerns of many urban 
Kosovar Albanians: 


For more than a century civilized countries have 
separated religion from the state. [However], we 
now see attempts not only in Kosova but every- 
where Albanians live to introduce religion into 
public schools. . . . Supplemental courses for chil- 
dren have been set up by foreign Islamic organi- 
zations that hide behind assistance programs. 
Some radio stations now offer nightly broadcasts 
in Arabic, which nobody understands and which 
lead many to ask, are we in an Arab country? It is 
time for Albanian mosques to be separated from 
Arab connections and for Islam to be developed 
on the basis of Albamian culture and customs. 


CONFRONTING STEREOTYPES 

Because Albanians are widely considered Mus- 
lims and part of the Islamic world, many assume 
that Muslim organizations can best look after Alba- 
nian needs. This is a misconception. In addition to 
skepticism about unreliable and often manipulated 
data on Albanian claims to faith, any rendering of 
Kosova’s sociocultural landscape must take into 
account the dramatic impact 50 years of brutal 
communist repression had on the practice of reli- 
gion inside Albania, along with the denial of basic 
human rights of Albanians who lived in the former 
Yugoslavia. This legacy can be best demonstrated 
by the public hostility toward Islamic institutions 
in the Albanian state today and the diversity of 
“unorthodox” Muslim practices found in Kosova. 
It is quite acceptable among non-Muslims and 
southern Albanians, for instance, to claim that 
Albanias 500-year relationship with Islam is a by- 
product of foreign invasion (that is, by the Ottoman 
Empire) and should be shunned. This sentiment is 
articulated in general by Albanian academics with 
links to the old communist regime and in particu- 
lar by the well-known author Ismail Kadare. Since 
1997, the ruling Socialist Party has been especially 
eager to stress Albania’s non-Islamic identity. Such 
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attitudes find a large audience in urban Kosova 
today as well. The international community's 
assumption that Kosovars prefer aid from “their 
own kind” reflects a debilitating ignorance of the 
region that ultimately serves the interests of desta- 
bilizing forces. 

Albania appeared to be headed in the direction 
Kosova may now be taking immediately after the 
fall of the communist regime in 1990. As in Kosova 
today, representatives from Iran, Saudi Arabia, and 
Turkey rushed to impoverished Albania to indoc- 
trinate what was seen as a vulnerable population. 
Armed with assistance packages and often unstated 
long-term intentions of redirecting young Albani- 
ans to a particular brand of Islamic practice, they 
were openly welcomed by President Sali Berisha, 
who hoped to reap an economic windfall from the 
wealthy oil-producing countries that backed the Ira- 
nian and Saudi representatives. 

The results of this virtual invasion of Muslim 
charities were immediate. According to a 1994 study 
conducted by the two universities in Tirana, 75 per- 
cent of students in the study stated they believed in 
God (only 25 percent of their professors claimed to 
be believers). This “rebirth” of faith may have also 
reflected a rebirth in religious institutions and a 
surge in attendance at religious-based schools that 
followed the 1990 opening of the country to foreign 
donors. More important, however, is the intense 
rivalry between competing “Islamic” traditions in 
the very schools built for religious indoctrination. 

This competition can be traced to the emergence 
in Albania of a Turkish charity group under the 
leadership of Fethullah Gülen. He and his vast eco- 
nomic, pedagogical, and spiritual empire have been 
very successful in exporting a “Turkish” type of 
Islam to Albania. Gtlen’s “secular” private schools, 
dershanes, have emerged throughout Albania, serv- 
ing as an effective counterweight to more radical 
Arab organizations that have filtered into the coun- 
try. From the very beginning, generous scholarship 
programs to poor families, a world-class English- 
language education, and promises of a university 
education in Turkey have attracted thousands to 
these schools. Although the message of these 
schools is strongly religious, former students con- 
firm that Gulen’s theology is decidedly more “lib- 
eral” than that of his more orthodox rivals from the 
Arab and Persian worlds. This is supported in 
Gilen’s writings and pronouncements, which sug- 
gest “Arab” literalism (better known as Wabhabism 
or Salifism) is not the Islam of the modern era and 
is to be openly condemned. Gulen’s challenge to 
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Wabhabi values is clearly playing an important role 
in how Islam is reintegrating into the lives of Alba- 
nians in Albania; it has also marginalized Arab- 
funded schools. 

Arab charities have instead redirected their 
money and attention to Kosova since 1999. While 
Gulf Arab organizations have been dominant in 
the province, Galen's charity has built only one 
school in Kosova. Lack of resources, especially 
qualified teachers, and the institutional privileges 
granted the sjcRKC have restricted the Galen orga- 
nization’ activities. 

Muslims in Albania appear to have successfully 
thwarted the penetration of Wahhabi extremism in 
their communities by openly accepting a far more 
liberal brand of Islam imported from Turkey or by 
attending the country’s many secular and Christian 
schools. Unlike rural Kosova today, parents in 
Albania have had a wide range of choices for their 
children’s education; moreover, Albanians have not 
had to rely on a single source for material assis- 
tance. With doctrinal and sectarian alternatives, 
local Muslims in the Albanian-speaking regions of 
the Balkans can deflect the indoctrinating efforts of 
outside interests. 


EUROPE'S TALIBAN? 

The West's focus on conflict resolution has left 
Kosova’ ethnoreligious communities—Muslims, 
Orthodox Christians, and Catholics—at the mercy 
of international faith-based organizations that have 
shamelessly exploited the regions poverty and frag- 
mented social conditions. Much of Kosova’s rural 
society is growing isolated from the rest of the 


province and the world because the international 
community has allowed Islamic religious organiza- 
tions to address rural social and economic needs. 
Ironically, even as Western societies worry about the 
“rise of Islamic fundamentalism,” the international 
communitys ill-conceived policies for Kosova's 
rural Muslim population may prove to be directly 
responsible for the production of Europe's own Tal- 
iban. This message should serve not only as a warn- 
ing to begin an immediate reversal of policies in 
Kosova on rural development, but also as a note of 
caution to the international community as it pre- 
pares for a post-Hussein Iraq. 

While many in Kosova continue to resist the 
sectarian implications of the religious activities of 
various “charities,” others concede that the arrival 
of these proselytizing organizations are creating 
internal conflicts as people are drawn to them by 
promises of money, jobs, education, and a new 
identity. Unless alternative development programs 
are provided immediately for rural communities 
in Kosova, outside powers may once again find 
themselves manipulating internal sectarian dif- 
ferences, as they did in Lebanon in the 1970s and 
1980s and among Afghan refugees in Pakistan in 
the 1980s. Western shortsightedness—an unwill- 
ingness to provide a few million dollars to rebuild 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of human 
beings—could once again result in decades of 
conflict and instability. The economic stinginess 
and the cultural chauvinism that produce this 
neglect could return to haunt Europe, ending any 
illusion that things have been made right in the 
Balkans. | 
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answer [can be found in] the pursuit of oil and the preservation of America’s 
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For Oil and Empire? 
Rethinking War with Iraq 


MICHAEL T. KLARE 


he United States is about to go to war with 

Iraq. By early February, 100,000 United 

States troops had already been deployed near 
Iraq, and another 75,000 or so were on their way to 
the region. Although most European leaders 
express satisfaction with the UN 
weapons inspections process, Secre- 
tary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld 
and other top administration offi- 
clals have indicated that they will 
never be satisfied by inspections— 
only the voluntary disclosure by Iraq of prohibited 
weapons said to be in its possession by Washington 
will convince them and the president. War, it 
appears, is inevitable unless Saddam Hussein is 
overthrown by members of the Iraqi military or is 
persuaded to abdicate his position and flee Bagh- 
dad, leaving the country in the hands of people 
willing to do Washington's bidding. 

It is impossible at this point to foresee the outcome 
of this war. Under the most optimistic scenarios— 
the ones advanced by proponents of the war—Iraqi 
forces will offer only token resistance and Ameri- 
can forces will quickly capture Baghdad and remove 
Saddam Hussein from office (by killing him or plac- 
ing him under arrest). This scenario further 
assumes that the Iraqis will decline to use their 
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weapons of mass destruction (WMD) or will be pre- 
vented from doing so by American military action; 
that civilian casualties will be minimal; that most 
Iraqis will welcome their “liberation” from Saddam; 
that a new, pro-American government will quickly 
and easily be put into place; that 
fighting between competing eth- 
nic factions will be limited and 
easily brought under control; that 
anti-American protests in other 
Muslim countries will not get out 
of hand; and that American forces will be with- 
drawn after a relatively short occupation period of 
six months to a year. 

It is not difficult to imagine less optimistic sce- 
narios. The Iraqis could put up stiff resistance and 
conduct house-to-house fighting in Baghdad, pro- 
ducing significant American casualties and leading, 
in turn, to United States air and missile strikes on 
populated areas, which could result in a large civil- 
ian toll. The Iraqis could use their chemical and 
biological weapons in a final spasm of self-destruc- 
tion, producing untold civilian and combatant casu- 
alties. The surviving Lraqis could turn against their 
American “liberators,” carrying out constant snip- 
ing and acts of terrorism. The country’s Kurds, Shi- 
ites, and Sunnis could fight over the spoils of war, 
producing widespread carnage and trapping United 
States forces in the middle. American troops could 
remain in Iraq for a generation or more, producing 
hatred and resistance throughout the Muslim world 
and increased levels of terrorism elsewhere. 

Which scenario will prevail? No one can be cer- 
tain. Those who favor war tend to believe that Iraqi 
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resistance will be light and that the rest of the opti- 
mistic scenario will fall into place. But there are no 
guarantees that any of this will come to pass, and 
many experts believe that the possibility of events 
going awry is very great. In weighing the relative 
merits of going to war with Iraq, the focus should 
be on the worst possible outcome, not the best. The 
central question that needs to be asked is: Are the 
purported benefits of war so great that they out- 
weigh all the possible negative repercussions? This 
leads to a fundamental question: Why are we going 
to war? What is motivating President George W. 
Bush and his senior advisers to incur these enor- 
mous risks? 

In their public pronouncements, President Bush 
and his associates have advanced three reasons for 
going to war with Iraq and ousting Saddam Hus- 
sein: 1) to eliminate Saddam’s wMD arsenals; 2) to 
diminish the threat of international terrorism; and 
3) to promote democracy in Iraq and the sur- 
rounding areas. 

These are powerful motives for war. But are 
they genuine? Are they what is actually driving the 
rush to war? To answer this, we need to examine 
each motive in turn. In doing so, it is necessary to 
keep in mind that the United States cannot erase 
all the world’s threats. If the United States commits 
hundreds of thousands of American troops and 
tens or hundreds of billions of dollars to the con- 
quest, occupation, and reconstruction of Iraq, it 
cannot easily do the same in other countries; the 
United States simply does not have the resources 
to invade and occupy every country that poses a 
hypothetical threat to the United States or 
deserves regime change. A decision to attack Iraq 
means a decision to refrain from other actions that 
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might also be important for American security or 
the good of the world. 


POINTING IN THE WRONG DIRECTION 

Reducing the risk of a WMD attack on the United 
States is the reason most often given by the admin- 
istration for going to war with Iraq. A significant 
WMD attack on the United States would be a terri- 
ble disaster, and it is appropriate for the president 
to take effective and vigorous action to prevent this 
from happening. If this is, in fact, Bush’s primary 
concern, then he should pay the closest attention 
to the greatest threat of WMD usage against the 
United States, and deploy available United States 
resources—troops, dollars, and diplomacy— 
accordingly. But is this what Bush is actually 
doing? The answer is no. Anyone who takes the 
trouble to examine the global wp proliferation 
threat closely and to gauge the relative likelihood 
of various WMD scenarios would have to conclude 
that the greatest threat of WMD usage against the 
United States at present comes from North Korea 
and Pakistan, not Iraq. 

North Korea and Pakistan pose greater WMD 
threats for several reasons. Both possess much 
larger WMD arsenals than Iraq. Pakistan maintains 
several dozen nuclear warheads along with missiles 
and planes capable of delivering them hundreds of 
miles; it is also suspected of having developed 
chemical weapons. North Korea is thought to pos- 
sess sufficient plutonium to produce one or two 
nuclear devices along with the capacity to manu- 
facture several more; it also has a large chemical 
weapons stockpile and a formidable array of ballis- 
tic missiles. Iraq, by contrast, has no nuclear 
weapons today and is thought to be several years 
away from producing one, even under the best of 
circumstances. Iraq may have some chemical and 
biological weapons and a dozen or so Scud-type 
missiles that were hidden at the end of the 1991 
Persian Gulf War, but it is not known whether any 
of these items are still in working order and avail- 
able for military use. 

Equally important is the question of intention: 
How likely are these countries to use their WMD 
munitions? Pakistani President Pervez Musharraf 
has publicly stated that he was prepared to employ 
nuclear weapons against India in 2002 when New 
Delhi massed its forces on Pakistan's border and 
threatened to attack unless Pakistan curbed the 
acttvities of Islamic militants in Kashmir. This does 
not mean that Pakistan would use nuclear weapons 
against the United States, but it does indicate a 


readiness to employ such weapons as an instrument 
of war, it is also easy to imagine a scenario in which 
another leader comes to power who is far more 
anti-American than Musharraf (who was himself 
installed through a military coup). 

Even more worrisome is North Korea’s declara- 
tion that it would consider it to be an act of war if 
the United States and the UN imposed economic 
sanctions on North Korea as punishment for its 
pursuit of nuclear weapons—and that it would 
respond accordingly, turning the United States into 
a “sea of fire.” Again, this does not mean that 
North Korea would actually choose to use its 
nuclear weapons, but it is not difficult to imagine 
a scenario in which war breaks out and the North 
Koreans deploy their wmp in a desperate bid to 
stave off defeat. 

And Iraq? The ca has concluded that Saddam 
Hussein will not choose to use his country’s WMD 
capabilities against the United States as long as his 
regime remains intact; only in the case of an immi- 
nent United States conquest of Baghdad might he 
be tempted to employ 
these weapons. 

The Bush adminis- 
tration has also indi- 
cated that war with 
Iraq is justified to 
prevent Iraq from providing WMD to anti-American 
terrorists. The transfer of wMD technology to ter- 
rorist groups is a genuine concern—but Pakistan 
is where the greatest threat of a transfer exists, not 
Iraq. In Pakistan many senior military officers are 
known to harbor sympathy for Kashmiri militants 
and other extremist Islamic movements; with anti- 
Americanism intensifying throughout the region, 
it is possible that these officers could provide mil- 
itants with some of Pakistan's wmD and technol- 
ogy. The current leadership in Iraq has no such 
ties with Islamic extremists; on the contrary, Sad- 
dam has been a life-long enemy of the militant 
Islamists and they generally view him in an 
equally hostile manner. 

It follows from this that a policy aimed at pro- 
tecting the United States from wp attacks would 
identify Pakistan and North Korea as the leading 
concerns and put Iraq in a rather distant third place. 
But this is not, of course, what the administration 
is doing. Instead, it has minimized the threat from 
Pakistan and North Korea and focused almost 
exclusively on the threat from Iraq. Protecting the 
United States from WMD attack is not the primary 
justification for invading Iraq; if it were, the dis- 








Do these objectives—access to and control 
over critical oil supplies—justify a war on Iraq? 
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cussion would be centered on undertaking an 
assault on Pakistan or North Korea, not Iraq. 


FUEL FOR THE FIRE 

The administration has argued at great length that 
an invasion of Iraq and the ouster of Saddam Hus- 
sein would constitute the culmination of and the 
greatest success in the war against terrorism. Why 
this is so has never been made entirely clear, but it 
is said that Saddam's hostility toward the United 
States somehow sustains and invigorates the terror- 
ist threat to this country. It follows, therefore, that 
the elimination of Saddam would result in a great 
defeat for international terrorism and decisively 
weaken its capacity to attack the United States. 

Were any of this true, an invasion of Iraq might 
make sense from an antiterrorism point of view. But 
there simply is no evidence of this; if anything, the 
opposite is true. From what we know of Al Qaeda 
and similar organizations, the objective of Islamic 
extremists is to overthrow any government in the 
Muslim world that does not adhere to a fundamen- 
talist version of Islam 
and replace it with one 
that does. Under Al 
Qaeda doctrine, the 
secular Baathist regime 
in Iraq must be swept 
away, along with the equally deficient governments 
in Egypt, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia. A United States 
effort to oust Saddam Hussein and replace his 
regime with another secular government—this one 
kept in place by American military power—will 
not diminish the wrath of Islamic extremists, but 
fuel it. 

In addressing this matter, moreover, it is neces- 
sary to keep the Israeli—Palestinian struggle in 
mind. For most Arab Muslims, whatever their 
views of Saddam Hussein, the United States is a 
hypocritical power because it tolerates (or even 
supports) the use of state terror by Israel against 
the Palestinians while it makes war against Bagh- 
dad for carrying out brutal acts against the Iraqi 
people. This perception fuels the anti-American 
current that runs through the Muslim world. An 
American invasion of Iraq will not quiet that cur- 
rent, but excite it. It is exceedingly difficult to see 
how a United States invasion of Iraq will produce 
a stunning victory in the war against terrorism; if 
anything, it will trigger a new round of anti-Amer- 
ican violence. This makes it difficult to conclude 
that the administration is motivated by antiterror- 
ism in seeking to topple Hussein. 
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MAKING IRAQ SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 

The removal of Saddam Hussein, it is claimed, 
will also clear a space for the Iraqi people (under 
American guidance, of course) to establish a truly 
democratic government and serve as a beacon and 
inspiration for the spread of democracy through- 
out the Islamic world. Certainly, the spread of 
democracy to the Islamic world would be a good 
thing, and should be encouraged. But is there any 
reason to believe that the administration is moti- 
vated by a desire to spread democracy in its rush 
to war with Iraq? 

History sows doubt. Many of the top leaders of 
the current administration, particularly Secretary of 
Defense Rumsfeld and Vice President Dick Cheney, 
embraced Saddam Hussein's dictatorship in the 
1980s when Iraq was the “enemy of our enemy” 
(that is, Iran) and was thus considered a de facto 
friend. Under its “tilt” toward Iraq, the Reagan 
administration decided to assist Iraq in its war 
against Iran during the Iran-Iraq War in the 1980s. 
As part of this policy, President Ronald Reagan 
removed Iraq from the list of countries that sup- 
ported terrorism, thus permitting the provision of 
billions of dollars’ worth of agricultural credits and 
other forms of assistance to Hussein. The bearer of 
this good news was none other than Donald Rums- 
feld, who traveled to Baghdad and met with Hus- 
sein in December 1983 as a special representative 
of President Reagan. 

At the same time, the Department of Defense, 
then headed by Caspar Weinberger, provided Iraq 
with secret satellite data on Iranian military posi- 
tions. This information was provided to Saddam 
even though United States leaders were informed by 
a senior State Department official on November 1, 
1983 that the Iraqis were using chemical weapons 
against the Iranians “almost daily”; they were also 
aware that United States satellite data could be used 
by Baghdad to pinpoint chemical weapons attacks 
on Iranian positions. Cheney, who succeeded Wein- 
berger as secretary of defense in 1989, continued the 
practice of supplying Iraq with secret intelligence 
data. Not once did Rumsfeld or Cheney speak out 
against Iraqi chemical warfare use or suggest that the 
United States discontinue its support of the Hussein 
dictatorship during this period. The current leader- 
ship cannot claim a principled objection to dictato- 
rial rule in Iraq: it is only when Saddam is 
threatening the United States instead of America’s 
enemies that it cares about his tyrannical behavior. 

Reason for skepticism about the current Bush 
administration’s commitment to democracy in the 


Middle East also stems from the administration's 
close relationships with a number of other dictato- 
rial or authoritarian regimes in region. Most notably, 
the United States has developed ties with the post- 
Soviet dictatorships in Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, and 
Uzbekistan since the war in Afghanistan. Each of 
these countries is ruled by a Stalinist dictator who 
once served as a loyal agent of the Soviet empire: 
Heydar Altyev in Azerbaijan, Nursultan Nazarbayev 
in Kazakhstan, and Islam Karimov in Uzbekistan. 
Only slightly less odious than Saddam Hussein, 
these tyrants have been welcomed to the White 
House and showered with American aid and sup- 
port. Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, two of America’s 
other close regional allies, are also not even remotely 
democratic. It is difficult to accept the argument that 
the Bush administration is motivated by a love of 
democracy in wanting to oust Saddam when it has 
been so quick to embrace patently undemocratic 
regimes that have agreed to do its bidding. 


OIL AND EMPIRE 

If concerns about weapons of mass destruction, 
terrorism, and the export of democracy do not 
explain the administration’s determination to oust 
Saddam Hussein, what does? The answer is a com- 
bination of three factors, all related to the pursuit 
of oil and the preservation of America’s status as the 
paramount world power. 

Since the end of the cold war, policymakers in the 
United States (whether Democratic or Republican) 
have sought to preserve America’s sole superpower 
status and prevent the rise of a “peer competitor” 
that could challenge its paramount position. At the 
same time, American leaders have become increas- 
ingly concerned about the country’s growing depen- 
dence on imported oil—especially oil from the 
Persian Gulf. The United States now relies on for- 
eign oil for 55 percent of its energy requirements, 
and this is expected to rise to 65 percent in 2020 and 
continue to grow thereafter. This dependency is the 
Achilles’ heel of American power: unless Persian 
Gulf oil is kept under American control, the ability 
of the United States to remain the dominant world 
power would be put into question. 

These concerns undergird the three real motives 
for a United States invasion of Iraq. The first derives 
from America’s dependence on Gulf oil and from 
the principle, formally enshrined in the Carter Doc- 
trine, that the United States will not permit a hos- 
tile state to achieve a position that allows it to 
threaten America’s access to the Gulf. The second 
is the pivotal role played by the Persian Gulf in sup- 


plying oil to the rest of the world: whoever controls 
the Gulf automatically maintains a stranglehold on 
the global economy; the Bush administration wants 
that power to be the United States. The third factor 
is anxiety about the future availability of oil: the 
United States has become increasingly dependent 
on Saudi Arabia, and Washington is desperate to 
find an alternative to the Saudis if access to that 
country is curtailed. The only nation in the world 
with reserves to compensate for the loss of Saudi 
Arabia is Iraq. 

Since World War II, when American policymak- 
ers first acknowledged that the United States would 
someday become dependent on Middle Eastern oil, 
it has been American policy to ensure that the United 
States will always have unrestrained access to the 
Persian Gulf. At first, the United States relied on 
Britain to protect American access to the Gulf, and 
then, when Britain 
pulled out of the area 
in 1971, the United 
States chose to rely on 
the Shah of Iran. But 





It is exceedingly difficult to see how a United States 
invasion of Iraq will produce a stunning victory 
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Storm. The underlying principle for military action 
is still the Carter Doctrine. Iraq under Saddam is 
an implied threat to United States access to Persian 
Gulf oil, and so the Iraqi leader must be removed. 
Vice President Cheney noted as much in his 
August 26, 2002 speech before an audience of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars: “Armed with an arsenal 
of these weapons of terror and seated atop 10 per- 
cent of the world’s oil reserves, Saddam Hussein 
could then be expected to seek domination of the 
entire Middle East, take control of a great portion 
of the world’s energy supplies, directly threaten 
America’s friends throughout the region, and sub- 
ject the United States or any other nation to 
nuclear blackmail.” This is, in essence, a direct 
invocation of the Carter Doctrine. 

Cheney's VFw speech echoes comments he made 
12 years earlier before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee after the 
Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait: “Iraq con- 
trolled 10 percent of 
the world’s reserves 


when, in 1979, the in the war against terrorism; if anything, it will trigger prior to the invasion 


shah was overthrown 
by Islamic militants 
loyal to the Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini, the administration of Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter decided that the United States 
would have to assume responsibility to protect the 
flow of oil. The result was the policy now known 
as the Carter Doctrine. Unrestricted access to the 
Persian Gulf is a vital interest of the United States, 
Carter affirmed in his 1980 State of the Union 
address; in protection of that interest, the United 
States would employ “any means necessary, includ- 
ing military force.” 

This principle was first invoked by President 
Reagan in 1987, during the Iran-Iraq War, when 
Iranian gunboats fired on Kuwaiti oil tankers and 
the United States navy began escorting Kuwaiti 
tankers through the Gulf. President George H. W. 
Bush invoked it again in August 1990, when Iraq 
invaded Kuwait and posed an implied threat to 
Saudi Arabia. Bush the elder responded to that 
threat by driving the Lraqis out of Kuwait in Oper- 
ation Desert Storm; he did not, however, continue 
the war and remove Saddam Hussein. Instead, the 
United States engaged in the “containment” of Iraq, 
which entailed the maintenance of an air and sea 
blockade of that country. 

President Bush the younger now wants to aban- 
don containment and “finish” Operation Desert 


a new round of anti-American violence. 


of Kuwait. Once Sad- 
dam Hussein took 
Kuwait, he doubled 
that to approximately 20 percent of the world’s 
known oil reserves. . . . Once he acquired Kuwait and 
deployed an army as large as the one he possesses 
[on the border of Saudi Arabia], he was clearly in a 
position to dictate the future of worldwide energy 
policy, and that gave him a stranglehold on our econ- 
omy and on that of most of the other nations of the 
world as well.” 

The language of Cheney’s 1990 testimony also 
drives the second administration objective in over- 
throwing Hussein: whoever controls the flow of 
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Persian Gulf oil has a “stranglehold” not only on 
the American economy but also on the economies 
of “the other nations of the world as well.” This is 
a powerful image, and captures perfectly the admin- 
istration’s thinking about the Gulf, except in 
reverse: by serving as the region’s dominant power, 
the United States maintains a “stranglehold” over 
the economies of other nations. This gives the 
United States extraordinary leverage in world 
affairs, and explains to some degree why countries 
like Japan, Britain, France, and Germany—which 
are even more dependent on Persian Gulf oil than 
the United States—ultimately defer to Washington 
on major international issues (such as Iraq) even 
when they disagree with it. 

Maintaining control over the flow of Persian Gulf 
oil is also consistent with the administration's 
declared goal of attaining permanent military supe- 
riority over all other nations. A single theme stands 
out in administration statements on United States 
national security policy: the United States must pre- 
vent any potential rival from ever reaching the point 
where it could compete with the United States on 
equal standing. As presented in The National Secu- 
rity Strategy of the United States of America (released 
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by the administration in September 2002), this prin- 
ciple holds that American forces must be “strong 
enough to dissuade potential adversaries from pur- 
suing a military build-up in hopes of surpassing, or 
equaling, the power of the United States.” 

One way to accomplish this, of course, is to pur- 
sue advances in technology that allow the United 
States to remain ahead of all potential rivals in mil- 
itary systems—which is what the administration 
hopes to accomplish by adding hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars to the Department of Defense bud- 
get over the next five years. Another way to do this 
is to maintain an oil stranglehold on the economies 
of potential rivals so that they will refrain from 
challenging the United States out of fear of being 
choked to death through the denial of vital energy 
supplies. Japan and the European countries are 
already in this vulnerable position, and will remain 
so for the foreseeable future; but now China is also 
moving in this direction as it becomes increasingly 
dependent on oil from the Persian Gulf. Like the 
United States, China is running out of oil, and like 
the United States, it has nowhere to go to make up 
the difference except the Gulf. But since the United 
States controls access to the Gulf, and China lacks 
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the power to break that grip, the United States can 
keep China in a vulnerable position indefinitely. 
The removal of Saddam Hussein and his replace- 
ment by someone beholden to the United States is 
a key part of a broader United States strategy aimed 
at assuring permanent American global domi- 
nance. Or, as Harvard’s Michael Ignatieff put it in 
his seminal January 5, 2003 New York Times Mag- 
azine essay on America’s emerging empire, the con- 
centration of so much oil in the Gulf “makes it 
what a military strategist would call the empire's 
center of gravity.” 

Finally, there is the issue of America’s long-term 
energy dilemma. The United States uses oil to sup- 
ply about 40 percent of its energy needs. At one 
time it relied almost entirely on domestic oil, but 
the demand for oil has continued to grow and 
America’s domestic fields—among the oldest in the 
world—are gradually being exhausted. The need for 
imported oil will thus grow with each passing year. 
Most of the world’s untapped oil—at least two- 
thirds of it—is located in the Persian Gulf. The 
United States can rip up Alaska and extract every 
drop of oil in the state, but that would reduce its 
dependence on imported oil by only about 2 to 3 
percent—an insignificant amount. It could also rely 
for a share of its oil needs on non-Gulf suppliers 
such as Russia, Venezuela, the Caspian Sea states, 
and the nations of Africa, but their oil reserves are 
smaller than those of the Persian Gulf countries and 
are being extracted at a much quicker rate. The fur- 
ther you look into the future, the greater America’s 
dependence on the Gulf becomes. 

At present America’s reliance on Persian Gulf oil 
means dependence on Saudi Arabia, which has more 
oil than any other country—about 250 billion bar- 
rels, or one-fourth of world reserves. This gives 
Saudi Arabia considerable indirect influence over the 
United States economy and the American way of 
life. Saudi Arabia is also a major power in the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Countries and can 
control the global price and supply of oil. This 
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makes American officials nervous, especially when 
the Saudis can use their power to put pressure on 
the United States to alter its policies in other areas, 
such as the Israeli—Palestinian conflict. 

American leaders would thus like to reduce the 
country’s dependence on Saudi Arabia. But there is 
only one way to permanently reduce America’s 
reliance on Saudi Arabia: by taking over Iraq and 
using it as an alternative oil supplier. Iraq possesses 
112 billion barrels in proven oil reserves, and as 
much as 200 billion to 300 billion barrels of poten- 
tial reserves. By occupying Iraq and installing a gov- 
ernment friendly to it, the United States will solve 
its long-term oil-dependency dilemma for a decade 
or more. And that is a major consideration in the 
administration's policy choices regarding Iraq. 

This set of factors explains the Bush administra- 
tions determination to go to war with Iraq—not 
concern over WMD, not terrorism, not the spread of 
democracy. But do these objectives—access to and 
control over critical oil supplies—ustify a war on 
Iraq? Some Americans may think so. There are, 
indeed, advantages to being positioned to control 
the world’s second-largest source of untapped 
petroleum. American motorists will be able to afford 
the gas to fuel their suvs, vans, and pickup trucks 
for another decade, and maybe longer. There will 
also be many more jobs in the military and in the 
military-industrial complex, or as representatives of 
American multinational corporations (although, 
with respect to the latter, I would not advise travel- 
ing in most of the rest of the world unless accompa- 
nied by a small army of bodyguards). 

But there will also be a price to pay. Empires tend 
to require the militarization of society, and that will 
mean increased spending on war and reduced spend- 
ing on education and other domestic needs. It will 
also entail more secrecy and government intrusion 
into the private lives of American citizens. All this 
has to be entered into the equation. And the answer 
to the question has to be no: the construction and 
maintenance of empire are not worth the price. W 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) 


Jan. 29—At an informal commonwealth summit in the Ukrainian 


capital of Kiev, Ukramıan President Leonid Kuchma 1s 
unanimously elected to head the CIS, the 12-country alliance 
of former Soviet republics formed m 1991; Kuchma replaces 
Russian President Vladimir Putin, who had nominated 
Russian dommation of the chairmanship. 


Iraq Crisis 

(See also International, United Nations; Turkey, 

United Kingdom, Britan; United States) 

Jan. 7—Pentagon sources say that, in preparation for possible 
war with Iraq, more than 25,000 US soldiers and marines are 
heading to the Persian Gulf region this week since December 
24, when Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld signed a call- 


up order for troops, about 25,000 regular troops have already 
been sent to the Perstan Gulf. 


British Defense Secretary Geoff Hoon announces the call up 
of 1,500 reservists to jom active-duty troops and the departure 


this week of a 16-vessel fleet for the Persian Gulf to support a 
US military buildup m the region. 
Jan. 9—Chief UN weapons inspector Hans Blix tells the UN 


Security Council that his inspections teams in Iraq have found 


no “smoking gun” to indicate that the possesses 
weapons of mass destruction, but that Baghdad still has not 
answered “many questions” about its programs; 
Mohamed ElBaradei, director general of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), tells the council that nuclear 
inspectors have been unable to mterview key personnel 
without the presence of an Iraqi government observer, Blix 
says that Iraq's 12,000-page declaration of its weapons 
programs, delivered to the Security Council last month, lists 
the country’s import of missile engines and raw materials for 
the production of solid rocket fuel as recently as 2002, m 
violanon of UN sanctions; according to Blix, the report also 
provides an madequate list of scientists and technicians 
mvyolved m Iraq’s weapons programs. 

Jan 11—US multary officials say that, by mid- to late February, 
more than 150,000 troops could be positioned ın the Persian 
Gulf region to attack Iraq on President George W. Bush's 


de Villepin says France would consider using its veto power 
should the US urge the council to authorize war if Iraq fails to 
disarm; German Foreign Minister Joschka Fischer says that 
Iraq “has complied fully” with UN resolutions and that 
weapons mspectors should have as much time as they need to 
complete inspections. 

British Defense Secretary Hoon announces that by mid- 
February the government will deploy 26,000 troops to the 
Persian Gulf for possible action against Iraq, supplemenong 
the 5,000 British personnel en route or already there. 

Turlash Foreign Minister Yasar Yakis says that the 
government will allow the US to use Turkey's bases for a 
possible attack against neighboring Iraq, but, because of 
Turlash public opinion against a war, only 15,000 of the 
80,000 originally requested US atr and ground troops would be 
permitted in the country; the plan must be approved by 
parliament, which 1s dominated by a party with Islamist roots. 


Jan. 26—At the World Economic Forum m Davos, Switzerland, 


US Secretary of State Colin Powell says the United States is 
willing to engage m a unilateral military assault on Iraq if 
necessary, Powell rejects criticism from delegates that the US 
has not provided enough evidence that Iraq possesses weapons 
of mass destruction; Powell says that Iraq has “utterly failed” 
to comply with last year’s UN Resolution 1441 calling for 
Baghdad to detail its weapons holdings and to cooperate with 
weapons inspectors; Iraq says it is complying with UN 
resolutions and has no weapons of mass destruction. 

On Bntish television, British Prome Minister Tony Blair says 
that inspectors in Iraq must be “grven time to do the job,” but 
if they are unable to complete ther task Iraq must be disarmed 
by force. 


Jan. 27—Chief weapons inspector Blix tells the Secunty Council 


that Iraq is not fully cooperating with the 2-month UN 
weapons inspections process, but inspectors still should have 
more time to complete their work; Blix says Baghdad has 
refused to guarantee the safety of a U-2 plane used for aerial 
imagery and for surveillance during inspections, and has 
harassed inspectors with accusations of spying and by 
organizing public protests; Blix also says that Iraq has not 
accounted for many chemical and biological weapons and 
missiles, and that “strong evidence” exists that Iraq has 
maintained quantities of anthrax after allegedly destroying its 


stocks; the IAEA’ ElBaradei says his inspectors cannot verify 
that Iraq has an active nuclear weapons 

Jan. 30—President Bush says that Iraq has “weeks, not months” 
to disarm or face military action led by the US; the 
government says that 9 countries have agreed to commit 


orders; over the past 2 days Defense Secretary Rumsfeld signed 
2 orders deploying 62,000 personnel to the region. 

Jan. 15—The US formally asks the 18 other member countries of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) for indirect 


military assistance in case of war with Iraq, includmg a request 


to deploy AWACS early warnmg and surveillance aircraft and 
Patriot atr defense missiles to protect NATO member Turkey 
and a possible base for US-led stnkes on Iraq; NATO officials 
say no decision has been made on the US request. 

Jan. 16—UN ams inspectors say they have found 11 empty 
chemical warheads and 1 that “requires further evaluation” at an 
ammunition storage depot m southern Iraq today; the UN 


spokesman says the warbeads, which were discovered m bunkers 


constructed in the late 1990s, are in “excellent” condition 
Jan. 20—At the UN, French Foreign Mimister Dommuque de 


Villepm says that France will not support any Security 
Council resolution authorizmg the use of force agamst Iraq, 
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troops m the event of war and that more than 20 have said 
they would allow the US full access to their military bases, 
airstrips, and ports; Deputy Secretary of State Richard 
Armitage, testifymg before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, dechnes to name the countes. 


Middle East Crisis 
Jan. 5—At least 23 people are killed and more than 100 others 


myured in 2 nearly simultaneous swade in the 

Israeli capital of Tel Aviv; at first, both the Al Aksa Martyrs 
Brigades, a militant offshoot of Palesunian President Yasir 
Arafats Fatah movement, and the militant Islamic Jihad 


separately claim responsibility but the two groups later deny 
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any involvement; Israeli Prme Minister Ariel Sharon says he 
holds the Palestmman Authority (PA) responsible; chief 
Palestinian negotiator Saeb Erakat condemns the attacks; 
following the bombings, Israeh forces fire 9 missiles at targets 
m Gaza. 

Jan. 6—The Israeh government says it will not allow a Palestinian 
delegation to travel to London later this month to hold talks 
with Brinsh Prime Minister Tony Blair on making the PA more 
democratic and less corrupt; the government also says it is 
shutting down 3 Palestinian unrversites m the West Bank and 
Forces of those believed to be involved in terror activity. 

Jan. 26—The Israeh army says ıt hes withdrawn from a Gaza City 
neighborhood after a mayor antiterror raid in which at least 12 
Palestinians were killed and 65 others wounded; Israeli 
Defense Minister Shaul Mofaz says government forces blew up 
40 Palestinian weapons workshops during the operation; 
Palestinians say these buildings were metal factories. 

The IsraeH army imposes a “total closure” on the West Bank 
and Gaza, including barring all Palestintan travel between 
Palestinian cities and across the boundaries of the West Bank 
and Gaza; the closure also prevents Palestinians from crossing 
into Egypt and Jordan; Israeli officials say the move, which will 
last through the Israeli parhamentary elections, 1s intended to 
prevent terrorist attacks during voting. 

Jan. 29—PA President Arafat offers to begin direct talks with 
Israeli Prime Minister Sharon, whose Likud Party won a 
plurality of seats ın the Israeh parliament 2 days ago; a Sharon 
spokesman declines the offer, saymg that Israel will speak only 
to Palestinians “who are not involved m terror”; previously 
Sharon has said negotiations will not start until the 
Palestimans oust Arafat, halt all violence, break up terronst 
aaah collect legal weapons, and implement security and 

Oe os ai EEA eee 
have been killed smce the most recent Palestinian revolt began 
in September 2000. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

Jan 22—Secretary General Lord George Robertson announces that 
he will step down m December, when his 4-year term expires; 
foreign ministers in the organization say they will discuss 
canchdates for the post at a June meeting in Madrid, Spam 

North Korea Crisis 

Jan. 9—In Santa Fe, New Mexico, Han Song Ryol, the top North 
Korean diplomat at the UN, meets with New Mexico Governor 
Bill Richardson, a former US ambassador to the UN; a 
Richardson spokesman declines to reveal what issues are 
discussed; the US State Department says Han yesterday asked 
for and was granted permission to travel to New Mexico to see 
Richardson; in October Pyongyang admitted that it had an 
active nuclear weapons program, in violation of the 1994 
Agreed Framework signed with the US, Japan, and South 
Korea; last month Pyongyang expelled 2 UN inspectors 
monitoring the nuclear reactor at Yongbyon, which had been 
closed under the 1994 

Jan. 10—North Korea announces that it is withdrawing from the 
nuclear Nonprohferation treaty (NPT) but does not intend to 
produce nuclear weapons, under the NPT, countries may not 
transfer nuclear weapons to other nations or assist or 
encourage other nations to develop their own nuclear devices; 
the treaty went into effect m 1970; only 3 countries—India, 
Israel, and Pakistan—are not signatories. 


tion of Petroleum Countries (OPEC) 
Jan. 12—The 11-member organization says that, beginning 
February 1, it will increase production by 1.5 milhon barrels 
per day to 24.5 million barrels a day to make up for shortfalls 
caused by a 6-weekcold oll workers’ smie in Venezucls; fears 
about a possible US-led war agamst Iraq have also mcreased 


pressure on world oil prices; oil prices recently surpassed 
OPECS target levels of between $22 and $28 a barrel to more 
than $30 a barrel. 


South Asia 
Jan. 28—Officaals estimate that at least 1,935 people m India, 
and Nepal have died dumng this month’ 
unexpected cold spell; many of the region's poor lve outdoors 
or in unheated shelters and have been weakened by 
malnutrition or mess. 


United Nations 

(See also International, Iraq) 

Jan. 20—By a vote of 33 to 3,with 17 abstentions, Najat al- 
Hayjayi, a Libyan diplomat and former journalist, is elected to 
chatr the UN Commission on Human Rights in Geneva; the 
US and other Western nations, citing Libya's poor record on 
civil hbertles and allegations that it bas sponsored terronsm, 
had insisted on the vote, the first since the commission was 
estabhshed in 1946; Libya, which is still under UN sanctions 
imposed for its alleged role in the 1988 bombing of an 
American airliner over Lockerbie, Scotland m which 270 
people died, was nominated by African countries. 

Former Serbian President Milan Milutinovic, who was 1 of 4 
top Yugoslav leaders mdicted with former Yugoslav President 
Slobodan Milosevic on charges of atrocities against the 
Albantan majority in Kosovo in 1999, surrenders to the 
International Cnminal Tnbunal for the Former Yugoslavia at 
The Hague; Malutinovic’s mmunity from extradition to the 
tnbunal expired at the end of last year when his 5-year term as 
president of the republic of Serbia ended; Milutinovic, who 1s 
charged with 5 counts of war crimes, including deportation 
and murder, has denied wrongdoing, saymg he hed little 
power, Milosevic has been on trial since February 2002 for 
genocide, crimes against humanity, and war crimes n Kosovo, 
Croata, and Bosnia m the 1990s. 

World Economic Forum 

Jan. 28—The forum's annual 6-day meeting of more than 2,000 
business, political, religious, and other leaders ends in Davos, 
Switzerland; 3 days ago the forum announced the launching of 
a Global Governance Initiative to monitor progress in 
implementing goals set forth ın the UN Millenntum 
Declaration and other documents, the goals include halving 
the number of people lrving in poverty and suffering from 
hunger by 2015, ensuring universal primary education by 
2015, reversing the spread of HIV/AIDS and other major 
diseases by 2015, reducing greenhouse gas emissions, 
enforcing the implementation of arms control and 
disarmament treaties, and strengthening the UN's role in 
maintammng peace and security. 

World Social Foram 

Jan. 28—The forums 6-day meeting, attended by as many as 
100,000 international activists, ends in Porto Alegre, Brazil; 
throughout the meetings, activists discussed what they 
perceive as hegemony by the United States and other wealthy 
nations through free-market economics, liberal trade, and the 
rake adden neuer i S nae rg 
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held a demonstration to protest a proposed 
trade zone from Canada to Argentina and against 
possible military action in Iraq. 

AFGHANISTAN 


Jan 28—According to US military officials, over the past several 
days about 350 US, European, and Afghan forces m the 
southeastern region have battled 80 rebel fighters who have 
joined forces with remnants of the former ruling Taliban 
militia to remove Americans from the country, it ts the 
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heaviest fighting in the country in 9 months; an estimated 18 
rebels have been killed; no coalition casualties are reported 
Jan. 31—At least 16 civilians are killed when their bus explodes 
near the southern city of Kandahar, police say the Taliban or 
other rebel forces are responsible for the blast, which was most 

likely caused by an antitank mine. 


ALGERIA 

Jan. 6—It is reported that at least 58 people have been killed in 
the past several days, mcluding 43 solchers yesterday when 
Islamic militants ambushed a convoy in the northeast 
region, a stronghold of the extremist Salafist Group for Call 
and Combat; 2 days ago members of the radical Armed Islamic 
Group attacked 2 familles near Algiers, the capital, kilhng 13 
people; more than 120,000 people have been killed in the 
fighting since 1992, when Islamic militants were shut out of 


parliamentary elections 


ARGENTINA 

Jan. 23—The World Bank says it has recetved a $797-million 
loan payment from the country, and the Inter-American 
Development Bank says Buenos Atres has made a $770-million 
repayment; the 2 institutions say they will now resume lending 
to the country to help it recover from the worst economic 
crisis in its history; both lending organizations had cut off 
funding when deadlines for repaying a portion of past loans 
were missed in October, last week the reached an 

t with the International Monetary Fund that will 


provide about $6.6 billion to meet upcoming payments. 


Jan. 16—At least five people are Killed and 32 others injured 
when a car bomb explodes outside a state prosecutor's office in 
the northwestern city of Medellin; authoritles blame the attack 
on members of the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia 
(FARC), the country’s largest leftist rebel group, saying it is in 
retaliation for army and police raids on a guerrilla-mfiltrated 
neighborhood m the city 3 days ago m which at least 53 
suspected rebels were arrested; it 1s the fifth car bombing m 
the country in less than 10 days; more than 200,000 people 
have been killed m the country’s civil war since 1964. 

Jan 17—Government officials say that FARC members have 
killed 16 people in remote villages m the northwestern region 
over the pest several days; army officials say troops have been 
rushed to the area, where FARC and paramilitary militias have 
been battling. 

Jan. 23—In a statement on a rebel radio station, members of the 
National Liberation Army (ELN), the country’s second-largest 
leftist rebel group, say that 4 days ago they kidnapped an 
American photographer and a British reporter on assignment 
for The Los Angeles Times at a rebel roadblock in Arauca state; 
the rebels say the journalists had arrived in the guerrilla 
stronghold without permission, but do not issue demands for 
their release; earlier this week 3 other people, including a 
journalist, were reported missing and believed ladnapped in 
Panama by the right-wing paramilitary United Self-Defense 
Forces of Colombia just north of the Colombian border. 

Jan. 28—ELN rebels say they will not release 2 foreign journalists 
abducted last week until the army ends military operations m 
rebel-held Arauca state. 


CONGO 

Jan. 4—In the past 4 days, fighting between rebel groups in the 
northeastern region has forced 35,000 people from the town of 
Makeke to flee their homes, according to the medical aid 
group Doctors Without Borders, the group estimates that more 


than 155,000 people in the northeast have fled rebel Aghting 
over the pest month; the Congolese Rally for 
Democracy—Liberation Movement 1s fighting 2 other rebel 

Congolese Liberation Movement and its alied 
Congolese Rally for Democracy-National—for control of 
resource-rich areas of Ituri and North Kivu provinces; the 3 
groups signed a cease-fire on December 30. 

Jan 7—After a month-long trial, a 5-member mubtary tribunal 
convicts and immediately sentences to death 26 people for the 
2001 assassination of President Laurent Kabila; Colonel Eddy 

Kabila’s cousin, is the first defendant ordered 
executed; 64 other defendants recerve jail terms ranging from 
6 months to life, and 45 others are acquitted; the gunman, a 
Kabila bodyguard, was killed immediately after the 
assassination; President Joseph Kabila, Kabila’ son, must 
approve the sentences. 


INDIA 

Jan. 9—The government test-fires its nuclear-capable Agni 
ballistic missle, which has a range that includes nearly all of 
neighboring Pakistan; the test is the first of a series planned m 
coming days, last year the government and Pakistan nearly 
went to war over attacks in India that New Delhi blamed on 
Pakistani-based Islamic mihtants fighting Indian rule m the 
disputed Kashmir region; both nations tested nuclear weapons 
in 1998, bringing Western sanctions that were lifted when the 


2 countries pledged support for the US-led campaign against 
terrorists after September 11, 2001. 


INDONESIA 
(See United States) 


ISRAEL 

(See also International, Middle East Crisis) 

Jan. 8—The daily newspaper Haaretz reports that Prime Minister 
Ariel Sharon received a private $1.5-million loan from South 
Afncan businessman Cyril Kern to repay a 2001 political 
contribution from the US-based Annex Research computer 
consulting firm; according to federal law, foreigners are not 
permitted to make campaign contributions, Haaretz also 
reports that Sharon tred to deceive police and the state 
comptroller in an attempt to disguise the loan as a mortgage 
on Sharon's ranch; police have opened an investigation and 
asked South African authonties to cooperate. 

Jan. 9—The Supreme Court overturns a ban on the candidacies 
of Israeli Arab legislators Azmı Bishara and Ahmad Tih 

by the Central Elections Commission earlier this 
month because they allegedly made comments that violated 
laws prohibitmg candidates from pubhcly opposing the 
existence of the Jewish state and supporting an armed struggle 
against it; the court does not issue an opinion, but clears the 2 
members of parliament of breaking the law and reinstates 
them as candidates m the upcoming parliamentary elections. 

Jan. 29—Offictal results from yesterday's elections 
show that Prime Mmuster Ariel Sharon's conservative Likud 
Party won 37 of parliaments 120 seats, up from 19; the liberal 
Labor Party, headed by Amram Mitzna, received 19 seats, 
down from 25; the new, secularist Shmui Party earned 15 seats, 
up from 6; since a majority was not achieved, President Moshe 
Katzav 1s expected to ask Sharon to form a coalition 
government within 28 days. 


Ivory COAST 
Jan. 3—After meetmg with French Foreign Minister 
de Villepm m the southern commercial capital of Abidjan, 


President Laurent Gbagbo says he will send home foreign 
mercenaries fightmg with loyahst troops in the country and 
“abstain from all acts of war on all fronts”, de Villepin’s visit 
follows French criticism of a loyalist helicopter attack on a 
central village 2 days ago that kalled at least 12 people, in the 
past several weeks, former colonial power France has sent 
2,500 troops to the country to enforce an October cease-fire 
and to protect French citizens and other foreign nationals; the 
rebellion began September 19, when a faled coup by 
disgruntled soldiers led to 4 weeks of fightmg m which 
hundreds died and the country was divided into rebel-held 
northern and government-controlled southern regions; rebels, 
including hundreds of former army officers, are demanding 
that Gbagbo resign and allow new elections. 

Jan. 8—Two rebel groups based m the western region—the 
Popular Movement of the Far West and the allied Movement 
for Justice and Peace—sign a cease-fire with French troops 
in the country and say they will attend peace talks next 
week in Pans, the rebels say they will continue fighting 
government forces 

Jan 13—Leaders of the Popular Movement of the Far West and 
the Movement for Justice and Peace, as well as a representative 
of President Gbagbo, sign a truce m Togo, according to the 
agreement, all sides will “stop hostilities to allow negotiations 
m Pans to begm, during which a cease-fire and a general peace 
plan will be negotiated.” 

Jan. 24—After 9 days of meenngs m Paris, representatives of the 
country’ political parties and rebel groups sign a peace plan 
callmg for a new government of national reconcilianon that 
meludes all signatones and that will be led by a prime mmister 
chosen by consensus who will share power with President 
Gbagbo; the pact also requires the new government to set 
dates for elections and organize the disarmament of actrvely 
fightmg forces, who will be offered amnesty, the plan, which is 
due to be ranfied by a summut of west African leaders m Pans 
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over the next several days, also proposes changes to the 
country’s discriminatory nationality laws. 

Jan. 25—President Gbagbo appoints former Prime Minister 
Seydou Diarra as mterm prime minister until new elecnons 
are held; Gbagbo says other members of the mtermm 
government will be appomted over the next several days 

Jan. 29—Leading politcal figures and military officials renounce 
the 5-day-old peace deal; hundreds of French nationals flee the 
country, France says if necessary ıt is ready for a full-scale 
evacuation of its citizens, who have been targeted along with 
the French embassy m 5 days of rloung over the peace plan, 
which 1s believed by the army and government officials and 
supporters to yield too much power to rebels 


Kuwar 

Jan 21—A US businessman is killed and another wounded when 
ther vehicle is ambushed by at least 1 unidennfied gunman m 
Kuwait City; both men were contract workers for the US 
military, employed by the California-based Tapestry Solutons 
company, US officials say the mcident ıs a terrorist attack. 


LITHUANIA 

Jan 6—Results from yesterdays presidental ronoff election show 
that right-wing opposition candidate Rolandas Paksas, of the 
Liberal Democrats, won 34.9% of the vote, and President 
Valdas Adamkus, of the center-left Social Democrats, recetved 
45.1%; a second round of voting was necessary when no 
candidate earned a majority in elections held 2 weeks ago; 
Paksas will take office at the end of February. 


Maaco 
Jan. 11—President Vicente Fox accepts the resignanon of Foreign 


Minister Jorge Castañeda, offered 3 days ago, and names 
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Economy Minister Luis Ernesto Derbez to the post; Castañeda, 
who served for 2 years, cites his fahure to achieve an 
Immigration agreement with the US as the main reason for 
stepping down; Fernando Canales, governor of the northern 
state of Nuevo Leon, will become economy minister. 


NEPAL 

Jan. 13—Fifteen Maoist rebels are killed after they attack a police 
patrol near the southeastern town of Dinglabazar, 3 officers are 
wounded; more than 7,000 people have been killed in the 
country’s civil war since 1996, when the rebels began a 

to establish a socialist state. 

Jan. 14—Maoust rebels storm a high school in the western village 
of Bhalchaur and kadnap approximately 80 students; earHer this 
month, rebels kidnapped 150 students from 3 schools in the 
northwestern region; although officials say the motives for the 
abductions are unclear, the rebels previously have abducted 
students and tramed them to fight government troops. 


NETHERLANDS 

Jan. 23—Offlcials results from yesterdays national elections show 
that the conservative Chnstian Democratic Party 
won 44 of parliaments 150 seats; the center-left Labor Party 
increased its number of seats from 23 to 42, and the free- 
market Liberal Party, the third partner in the outgoing coalinon, 
earned 28 seats; the Pim Fortuyn List, the new populist party 
whose leader, Pim Fortuyn, was assassinated before elecnons 
last May, dropped from 26 seats to 8; Jan Peter Balkenende, 
who has been serving as mterim prime minister smce his 


resignation from the post m October, 1s expected to remain 


PAKISTAN 

Jan. 23—The government orders 4 employees of the Indian High 
Commission to leave the country within 48 hours, apparently 
1n response to India’s expulsion yesterday of 4 Pakistanı 
officials, includmg 2 high-ranking diplomats, from the 
Pakistani High Commisnon in New Delhi; Islamabad and New 
Delhi both say the expelled officials were engaged m conduct 
unbecoming a diplomat. 

Jan. 28—The military says its forces have shot down 1 of 2 
unmanned Indian spy planes that violated Pakistanı aur space 
along the Lme of Control that divides indtan- and Pakistani- 
governed portions of Kashmir; the government has fought 2 
wars with India over Kashmir since 1947, and both claim the 
region in its entirety. 


PARAGUAY 

Jan. 23—The Senate begins hearings against 
President Lus González Macchi on charges that he knowingly 
purchased a stolen car and mishandled $16 million in state 
funds; a 2/3 majority vote is needed to remove González 
Macchi, who assumed office in 1999 after President Raúl 
Cubas was driven from power by street protests. 


PERU 

Jan. 3—The Constitutional Tnbunal, the country’s highest court, 
strikes down 4 of former President Alberto Fujimoris 1992 
antterror laws that had been used to control rebel movements 
in the 1990s; the court also declares unconstitutional the use 
of military tribunals to try crvilians; the 60-page decision is in 
response to a petition from 5,000 people—most of whom are 


prime mmister but must form a new governing alHance 
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relatives of detainees—calhng for a rulmg that the legislative 
decrees signed by Fujimon ın 1992 are unconstitutional, smce 
2000 Fupmori has ltved in self-imposed exile in Japan to avoid 
prosecution on human rights abuse charges, approximately 
30,000 people died and 7,000 disappeared at the hands of 
rebels or government forces m the 1980s and 1990s 


RWANDA 

Jan. 10—The government begins releasing hundreds of elderly 
and ill genocide suspects and other detamees to ease 
overcrowding 1n its prisons; Justice Ministry officials estimate 
that many of the released prisoners are suffering from 
HIV/AIDS, last week President Paul Kagame announced plans 
for the release of 40,000 of the 115,000 prison mmates who 
have been held for years for ther alleged involvement in the 
1994 genocide, the decree does not cover organizers, leaders, 
and supervisors of the genocide and those accused of rape 
durmg that ume; at least 500,000 people, most of whom were 
mmority Tutsis, were slaughtered on the orders of an 
extremist, Hutu-majonty government. 


SPAIN 

Jan 24—n raids on 12 sites m the northeastern province of 
Catalonia, pohce arrest 16 mihtants believed to have inks to Al 
Qaeda, breaking up 2 cells and confiscating electronic material 
and suspected toxic material and manuals on chemical warfare, 
police say most of the suspects arrested today are Algerian and 
have trained in Al Qaeda camps m Afghanistan 


UKRAINE 


(See also International, 
Commonwealth of Independent States) 


Jan 28—President Leonid Kuchma and Russian President 
Viadmmrr Putin sign a treaty delineating the border between the 
2 most populous former Soviet republics; under the treaty, the 
Sea of Azov is considered “internal” waters controlled 
exclustvely by Russia and Ukrame. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
(See International, Iraq Crisis; United States, 
War on Terrorism) 


UNITED STATES 

Jan 16—A federal appeals court m San Francesco, Cahfornia rules 
that the government cannot open the naton’ highway system to 
Mexican trucks without first reviewmg the possible 
environmental effects of the plan; the court says the provisions 
set forth in the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
do not supersede the country’s environmental laws, m 
November Presadent George W Bush announced that he would 
bft a 21-year moratormum that prevented Mexican trucks from 
traveling freely within the country after an earher rulmg by a 
NAFTA arhntration panel that the ban violated NAFTA. 

Jan. 28—in his second State of the Umon address, President Bush 


members of the UN Secunty Council to convene February 5, 
when he says Secretary of State Colm Powell will present 
evidence about Iraqs weapons programs and its hnks to 
terrorist groups, Bush also says he will strengthen the US 
economy by offering tax cuts for American families and 
Investors, asks Congress to spend $400 billion to reform 
Medicare, asks Congress to triple HIV/AIDS spending in Africa 
and Hati to $15 bilhon over 5 years, proposes a new 
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mtelhgence office headed by CIA director George Tenet to 
collect and analyze data gathered internationally and 
domesncally, and asks Congress to allocate $6 billion over 10 
years to develop new vaccines against germ weapons 

Jan. 29—Followmg a month-long FBI vestigation, government 
officials say that Indonesian soldiers were responsible for an 
August 2002 ambush m Indonesta’s eastern Inan Jaya province 
m which 2 Americans and an Indonesian were killed and 8 
Americans wounded; officials say the probable motive was 
retahation against the employer of those ambushed, Freeport- 
McMoRan Copper & Gold, a US company that operates a 
copper and gold mine m the area, and which had reduced 
payments and other benefits to soldiers. 


War on Terrorism 

(See also Spain) 

Jan. 16—intelhgence officials say they have evidence of links 
between 4 Algerians recently charged by British authontles 
with chemical weapons and terrorism offenses and Al Queda; 
during a January 5 rad on 2 London apartments, Bntsh 
antiterrorism police, actmg on a tp from French 
officials, arrested 6 suspects after a small amount of the highly 
toxic poison rcm was discovered; since then 10 additional 
suspects in several British cites have been arrested in 
connection with the ricm 

Jusnce Department officials announce that males at least 16 
years old from Bangladesh, Egypt, Indonesia, Jordan, and 
Kuwait will be added to the list of foreign visitors who must 
Tegister with the government and be fingerprinted under the 
country’s antiterrorism program, US officials say the countries 
listed today, as well as 20 others that were selected in recent 
months, are those where Al Qaeda or other terror groups have 
been active or where the US has other “national security 
concerns”, failure to register by specified deadimes can result 
in possible deportation and criminal prosecution; offictals say 
more than 1,000 indrviduals have been temporanly detained 
under the program for violating immigration law, about 170 
now are m cust 

Jan. 22—By a 94-to-0 vote, the Senate confirms Tom Ridge to 
head the newly established cabinet-level Department of 
Homeland Secunty, Ridge, a former congressman and 
Pennsylvania governor, had been serving as White House 
adviser on homeland security after bemg named to the post by 
President Bush ın November 2001; the department 1s 
scheduled to begin operating in 2 days, mergmg 22 exisnng 
government agencies and 170,000 employees. 

Jan 25—The government says ıt will provide $1.8 billion to 
Georgia, Ukrame, Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, and Moldova to 
support a law enforcement center that hnks their pohce 
forces, border guards, and customs authorities, the State 
Department says the funding is to aid the countnes m their 
“ability to control or mterdict {tems of contraband and 
weapons of mass destruction.” 

Jan. 30—US District Court Judge Wilham Young sentences 
Richard Reid, a British c1uzen who attempted to detonate 
bombs mn his shoes during a Paris-to-Miami flight in December 
2001, to life in pnson; Reid—who had pleaded guilty m 
October to 8 charges, including attempted use of a weapon of 
mass destrucnon and attempted murder—is the first admitted 
member of Al Qaeda sentenced m the US smce the September 
11, 2001 terrorist attacks. 


VENEZUELA 

Jan. 3—Two people are balled by gunfire and at least 78 others 
myured in clashes between pro- and anngovernment protesters 
m the capital city of Caracas, ıt is unclear who opened fire 
first, but witnesses say people on both sides produced guns 
after the shooting began; national guard troops and police fire 
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tear gas and shotgun pellets to stop hundreds of supporters of 
President Hugo Chávez from attacking thousands of 


tigovernment marchers, 
are business and labor leaders and politicians, say they will 
continue a 33-day national strike until Chavez resigns or 
accepts early electons; the opposition has blamed the 
president's populist program for the country’s economic crisis; 
Chavez has refused demands that he resign or reschedule 
elections, saying he has the support of the country’s poor. 


Jan. G6—Energy Minister Rafael Ramírez says that the government 


plans to divide the state-owned oil company, Petróleos de 
Venezuela, S.A , mto 2 branches in an attempt to restore its 
production capacity and elhmunate “exorbitant bureaucratic 
costs”; opponents say the plan is aimed at breaking the morale 
of the 30,000 ofl workers who have joined the strike. 


Jan 17—Government troops, using tear gas to push through 


protesters, raid a Coca-Cola bottling plant and seize 
beverages to compensate for shortages caused by the 47-day 
general strike; troops also raid a plant owned by Polar, the 
country’s largest brewer and food producer, both plants are in 
the town of Valencia, near Caracas; in December Chávez 
issued a presidential decree authorizing the military to 
rarily” confiscate private property to distribute basic 
food staples and warned food producers he would send 
soldiers to raid plants and warehouses hoarding supplies; 


earher this week several counties, including the US, Mexico, 
Brazil, and Spam, agreed to create a “Group of Frends of 
Venezuela” to seek solutions to the strike, which has brought 
the country’s economy to a standstill. 


Jan. 20—One person is killed by gunfire and at least 24 others 


wounded by bullets, rocks, or police shotgun pellets when 
pohce clash with rval protesters in the town of Charallave, 
near Caracas, former US President Jimmy Carter, on his 
second visit to Caracas in less than a year, meets with Chavez 
and the opposition under the guidance of César Gavirla, head 
of the Organization of American States. 


Jan. 22—The Supreme Court indefinitely postpones a nanonwide 


referendum on President Chavez's contmmed rule that had 
been scheduled for February 2, the judges say that a national 
vote cannot be held until the court decides whether elections- 
council member Leonardo Pizam, who helped organize the 
referendum, is eligible to serve on the panel; Pizani resigned 
from the council in 2000 but rejoined lest November, saying 
that Congress had failed to formally accept his resignation. 
Chavez says he will impose foreign exchange controls, 

limiting the foreign currency Venezuelans can accumulate, by 
early next week to prevent the country’s currency, the bolivar, 
from losing addinonal value; the bolivar has lost 25% of its 
value this month; earlier today the Central Bank suspended 
foreign currency trading. a 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 
“The wrong war, at the wrong place, at the wrong , 
time, and with the wrong enemy.” As the nuclear crisis ` 
on the Korean peninsula edges forward, General Omar . 
Bradleys remark about the possible‘expansion ofthe ' 


‘Korean War into China—a United Statestled UN 
; “police action” m the early 1950s that took more than 


50,000 American ives—seems to have become the 
principle guiding the Bush admmustration’ North Korea’ 
policy. Secretary of State Colin Powell has made it clear 
that North Korea is not a candidate for invasion, and . 
President Bush has said diplomacy is the central means 
by which this crisis will be resolved. But the possibility . 
of accidental war looms large; North Korea continues to 
carry out provocations—testing ballistic rhissiles; tailing 
a United States reconnaissance plane with jet fighters 
and the United States, with nearly 40,000 troops ` +. 
stationed m South Korea as a “tripwure,” refuses, still, to 
hold bilateral talks with Pyongyang for fear that it will 
appear to have yielded to “blackmail” 

It is this dynamic that forms the centerpiece of our l 
April issue. Bruce Cumings shows how the current 
crisis 1s Similar to the 1994 crisis, and why a similar 
peaceful solution is viable. Jon B. Wolfsthal examines 
why nonproliferation efforts have not worked in South ` 
Asia, and why they may not work on the Korean 

the implications for Asian security. We 
also mchude the report of the Task Force on U.S. Korea 
Relations. The product of an eminent group of 
diplomats, mihtary professionals, and academics who 
have worked on and studied the problems of the Korean 
peninsula, it offers both a lucid history of the American, 
South Korean, and North Korean behaviors that created 
the cnsis and a series of proposals to bring it to an end 
through diplomacy rather than war. WWE 
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The current crisis with North Korea “has the same solution as the original [in 1994]: get 
North Korea’ nuclear program mothballed and its medium- and long-range missiles 
decommissioned by buying them out at a set price. That price is American recognition of 
North Korea, written promises not to target the North with nuclear weapons, and indirect 
compensation in the form of aid and investment.” 


North Korea: The Sequel 


BRUCE CUMINGS 


program is not simply “déja vu all over 

again,” in the words of the sage Yogi Berra; it 
is a virtual rerun of events that transpired a decade 
ago—played fast-forward. Unfortunately, this replay 
is more dangerous than the original. 

In 1991 the administration of President George 
H. W. Bush became concerned about activities at 
North Korea's graphite nuclear reactor complex at 
Yongbyon. Because the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) gives nonnuclear countries under 
nuclear threat the right of self-defense, Bush could 
do nothing about the North Korean activities until 
the United States cleared its own nuclear weapons 
out of South Korea—nuclear artillery and land 
mines, atomic gravity bombs, and “Honest John” 
rockets (the last dating to 1958). Bush began this 
process and then inaugurated, for the first time, 
high-level talks with Pyongyang. The American 
nukes disappeared from Korea shortly before Bush, 
and his new diplomacy, disappeared from the Amer- 
ican political scene after Bill Clinton's 1992 electoral 
victory. Clinton the candidate was focused on the 
economy and paid no attention to the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea. 

To grab Clinton's attention, six weeks after the 
new presidents inauguration North Korea declared 
that International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
inspectors were doing the bidding of United States 
intelligence, announced the North’s withdrawal 


T» current crisis over North Korea’s nuclear 
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in and contains an extended analysts of the 
first crisis with North Korea. 


from the NPT, and cranked up the country’s 
formidable propaganda apparatus to make it clear 
that any sanctions imposed by the un Security 
Council would be an “act of war.” North Korean 
President Kim Il Sung thus detonated a crisis that 
lasted 18 months, reaching fever pitch in May 1994 
when the North dumped 8,000 well-cooked fuel 
rods out of the Yongbyon reactor (containing 
enough plutonium to make five or six atomic 
bombs), and again in late June when Clinton nearly 
went to war over North Koreas nuclear actions. 
Fortunately former President Jimmy Carter entered 
the fray, flying to Pyongyang to speak directly with 
President Kim and extracting a commitment fora 
total freeze on the Yongbyon complex. After the 
October 1994 United States—North Korea Agreed 
Framework codified this deal, the IAEA returned to 
North Korea, sealed off the reactor, encased the fuel 
rods in concrete casks, and then watched over the 
facility for the next eight years. 

In the current, rapidly unfolding repeat, North 
Korea again kicked out the inspectors, began load- 
ing new fuel rods, castigated the 14Ea for being a 
tool of Washington, announced (again) its with- 
drawal from the NPT, and asserted that any Security 
Council sanctions would be interpreted as a “dec- 
laration of war.” But thus far it has stopped short of 
opening the plutonium casks, the clearest “red line” 
that might again provoke a preemptive American 
strike at the facility. 

President George W. Bush's administration has 
revived the stuttering, confused, and confounding 
policies of the early Clinton administration. This 
rerun began when Assistant Secretary of State for 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs James Kelly went to 
Pyongyang last October and offered evidence of 
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renewed nuclear activity involving enriched ura- 
nium. According to Kelly, the North Koreans at first 
denied the activity and then admitted it, but not 
without a certain belligerent satisfaction. Sometime 
in 1998, according to leaks from the Bush adminis- 
tration, the North Koreans made a deal with Amer- 
ica’s long-time ally in Islamabad: their missiles for 
Pakistan’s uranium-enrichment technology. Last 
summer, the same sources say, evidence that the 
North was manufacturing enriched uranium came 
to light. It is a very slow process, but if the North 
Koreans maximize their efforts, using 1,000 cen- 
trifuges that they may or may not have, in four or 
five years they could, on the model of Pakistan's 
nuclear program, manufacture one or two large and 
unwieldy atomic bombs every year. 

Shortly after Kelly’ return to Washington, a high- 
level American official told reporters that the 1994 
Agreed Framework that froze the North’ Yongbyon 
reactor was null and void—a self-fulfilling prophecy 
since Bush's advis- 





what Clinton’s defense secretary, William Perry, 
articulated in 1994: “We do not want war and will 
not provoke a war over this or any other issue in 
Korea”; but if UN sanctions “provoke the North 
Koreans into unleashing a war . . . that is a risk that 
we're taking.” This was a careful formulation 
reflecting Perry's role, along with Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International Security Policy 
Ashton Carter, in studying for months in 1993 the 
feasibility of a preemptive attack on Yongbyon. As 
it happened, Clinton could not stomach the risk of 
war with an important congressional election just 
four months away; his commander in Korea, Gen- 
eral Gary Luck, had told him a new Korean war 
would last six months and he would need 100,000 
body bags on hand. 

Today George W. Bush repeatedly asserts that the 
United States has no intention of “invading” North 
Korea as hard-liners in the Pentagon revive Clinton’ 
plans for a “surgical strike” against Yongbyon; at the 
same time, diplo- 


ers had declared it mats say Wash- 
a dead letter soon President Bush’s team turned a soluble problem into ington is ready to 
after coming to a major crisis, leaving both sides little room to back away. talk to Pyongyang 
power. (Nothing `= but will not nego- 


in the agreement 

prohibits uranium enrichment—Bush spokesmen to 
the contrary—but the North certainly violated the 
spirit of the agreement.) 

Since then, the sequel has quickly emerged: 
Washington won't negotiate with the North Kore- 
ans, which would reward “nuclear blackmail.” 
But wait a minute; we had better talk to them or 
they'll become a nuclear power—but no, we can’t 
“reward” them. Hold on! North Korea is getting out 
of line again: we’d better take the problem to the 
Security Council. Whoa, no we can't, because 
China won't go along. Lets send a low-level or 
backchannel envoy to Pyongyang. Nothing doing; 
Pyongyang wants to talk with someone who actu- 
ally makes decisions. We can’t do that, though, 
because that would be like recognizing this regime, 
which the United States has refused to do since 
February 1946. 

Obsessive concentration on the problem with 
Pyongyang is met by inattention and confusion in 
Washington, and North Korea keeps winning. As 
Leon Sigal (one of the exceedingly few reliable 
American experts on this issue) has noted, “You 
don’t want to get into a pissing match when the 
other guy has a full bladder.” 

Push came to shove, and finally Washington 
enunciated its presumed bottom line—similar to 





tiate or reward 
“nuclear blackmail,” and all lament Kim Jong I's 
multiple interruptions of their march toward war 
against Iraq. But the extended dilation of the Iraq 
crisis, occasioned by Bush's decision last September 
to put the problem of Iraq's “weapons of mass 
destruction” (WMD) in the hands of the UN Security 
Council and the IAEA, was clearly an ideal time for 
North Korea to fast-forward the current crisis. Bush 
had serial plans for the “axis of evil:” first Saddam 
Hussein, then North Korea, and then Iran. Kim Jong 
Il, however, is, understandably, a man in a hurry. 
The sequel has the same solution as the original: 
get North Korea's nuclear program mothballed and 
its medium- and long-range missiles decommis- 
sioned by buying them out at a set price. That price 
is American recognition of North Korea, written 
promises not to target the North with nuclear 
weapons, and indirect compensation in the form of 
aid and investment. Indeed, William Perry was the 
point man for getting both jobs done between 1998 
and 2000 as Clinton's roving ambassador, moving 
toward mutual diplomatic recognition and a full 
buyout of Kim Jong Ils missiles despite intelligence 
evidence that in 1998 North Korea had begun to 
import aluminum centrifuge tubes and other tech- 
nology relevant to a separate nuclear program to 
enrich uranium. 


But George W. Bush cannot yet star in the new 
sequel because of a host of ostensible foreign policy 
commitments he has been making since the day of 
his inauguration. In a display of partisan foreign pol- 
icy decision-making unlike any previous episode, 
Bush was initially determined to be the anti-Clinton. 
Clinton wanted the Kyoto treaty? Bush didn't. Clin- 
ton loved multilateral confabs and pressing the flesh 
with allied leaders? Bush would go unilateral, and 
consult only with those allies who agreed with him 
(mainly British Prime Minister Tony Blair). Clinton 
froze North Korea’ reactors and was on the verge of 
buying out their missiles as well? That was mere 
appeasement of a reprehensible “rogue state.” More 
deeply, Bushs advisers moved toward a general 
reversal of previous United States strategy: instead 
of deterrence, the United States would have what 
political scientist Thomas C. Schelling once called 
compellence—marshaling America’s overwhelming 
and unchallenged military might to shape relations 
with allies and constrain adversaries, which in early 
2001 meant Russia and China, both termed poten- 
tial adversaries by Bush's national security adviser, 
Condoleezza Rice. Instead of nonproliferation—the 
overwhelming influence in Clinton’ policies toward 
near-nuclear and “rogue” natlons—the United States 
would have counterproliferation: using the threat or 
reality of American military force to stop WMD devel- 
opment dead in its tracks. 

The cold war doctrine of containment was still in 
place, however—formally against countries like 
North Korea, Iraq, and Iran; informally against Chi- 
nese expansion or Russian resurgence; and (as 
always since 1945) through hidden constraints on 
allies such as Japan and Germany (including keep- 
ing a myriad of United States military bases on their 
soil). Along came Osama bin Laden and friends, a 
force that could not be deterred or contained, and a 
new strategy of preemptive attack (the better name 
is preventive war) was formally announced in 
September 2002. In the midst of this evolution of 
strategy, President Bush fatally conflated a group of 
nations that could easily be contained and deterred, 
namely Iraq, Iran, and North Korea, with the dia- 
bolical and uncontrollable Al Qaeda: thus emerged 
the “axis of evil.” These evil-doers were not suicidal 
and had return addresses, but no matter: they might 
give or sell their weapons to terrorists. 

George W. Bush, a nalf in world affairs, brought 
into office with him a highly experienced crew of 








lSee Bob Woodward, Bush at War (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 2002), p. 340. 
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Republican foreign policy hands: Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld often seems to be the main 
spokesman for the administration’ strategies, Dick 
Cheney has unprecedented weight in foreign pol- 
icy for a vice president, and Secretary of State Colin 
Powell tries to carry out diplomacy in an adminis- 
tration that does not believe in it. These three big 
egos would prefer not to consult with each other— 
let alone with foreign leaders. The result has been 
a set of independent kingdoms presided over by a 
weak and inattentive president, extraordinary divi- 
sions and battles over policy, and the most incoher- 
ent foreign policy in memory. 

Bush himself has compounded matters with con- 
tinuous if utterly gratuitous outbursts against North 
Korean leader Kim Jong I. South Korean President 
Kim Dae Jung, a Nobel Peace Prize winner, met 
with Bush in March 2001 only to be informed that 
the North Korean Kim could not be trusted to keep 
any agreements (as if the 1994 deal had been based 
on trust rather than verification); the following 
October Bush traveled to Shanghai to meet various 
Asian leaders (including Kim Dae Jung again) and 
denounced Kim Jong Il as a “pygmy.” Most recently, 
in a discussion with Washington Post reporter Bob 
Woodward, Bush blurted out “I loathe Kim Jong 
Ill” shouting and “waving his finger in the air.” In 
a less-noticed part of this outburst, Bush declared 
his preference for “toppling” the North Korean 
regime.1 One gets the sense from these impromptu 
ad hominem eruptions that Bushs resentments 
might have something to do with the widespread 
perception that both leaders owe their positions to 
their fathers. 


THE GREATER DANGER 

After nearly two years of an amateurish American 
foreign policy replete with ill-thought-out 
démarches, incessant internal clashes, and pre- 
dictable reversals, it was inevitable that one of the 
“axis” countries threatened with preemptive attack 
would itself occupy the center stage and call Bushs 
bluff. Kim Jong Il has done that, but North Korea 
presents a far more difficult crisis for the Bush 
administration than does Iraq, not to mention 
another sharp diversion from what one would 
assume to be America’s primary quarry, Osama bin 
Laden and Al Qaeda. A harsh and bitter realism and 
brinkmanship that has been formed in the cauldron 
of a 50-year war has met a messianic idealism want- 
ing to “rid the world of evil” (in the words of the 
National Security Council document on the new 
preemptive doctrine), a conceit that would make 
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Old Testament prophets chortle. But in the 
post-September 11 atmosphere, the replay of this 
Korean sequel is considerably more dangerous than 
the first. 

Through its recent provocations, Pyongyang has 
fueled a fire fanned by an administration that lis- 
tens to no one but lacks the wherewithal to fight 
major wars on more than one front. North Korea 
knows this, and therefore has pushed its advantage 
while Bush is fixated on Saddam Hussein. Further- 
more, Bush completely abandoned Bill Clinton's 
nearly successful attempt to buy out North Koreas 
medium- and long-range missiles while keeping its 
nuclear facilities frozen; how could a devastating 
new war possibly be justified when that option was 
left to slide into oblivion? Nonetheless we again 
hear from William Perry and Ashton Carter, ina 
January 2003 New York Times op-ed, that the 
United States must “make clear [its] determination 
to remove the nuclear threat even if it risks war.” 

Even more damning, insiders say that the out- 
going Clinton team fully briefed the Bush new- 
comers on the intelligence about North Korea's 
imports of nuclear-enrichment technology from 
Pakistan, but the Bush administration did nothing 
about it until July 2002, when it picked up evidence 
that the North might be beginning to build an 
enrichment facility. Many knowledgeable experts 
believe that North Korea clearly cheated on its com- 
mitments by importing these technologies, but for- 
mer Officials also believe that whatever the North 
planned to do with them could have been shut 
down in the context of completing the missile deal 
and normalizing United States—North Korean rela- 
tions. By failing to follow through on the Clinton 
administration’ missile deal and then using the new 
information garnered in July 2002 to confront the 
North Koreans in October, President Bush’s team 
turned a soluble problem into a major crisis, leav- 
ing both sides little room to back away. 

The acute danger today derives from a combina- 
tion of typical and predictable North Korean cheat- 
ing and provocation, long-standing United States 
plans to use nuclear weapons in the earliest stages of 
a new Korean war, and Bush’s new preventive war 
policy. Bush's doctrine fuses existing plans for nuclear 
preemption in a crisis initiated by North Korea, 
which have been standard operating procedure for 
the United States military in Korea for decades, with 
the apparent determination to attack states like 
North Korea simply because they have or would like 
to have nuclear weapons like those that the United 
States has amassed in the thousands. As if to make 


this crystal clear, last September a White House 
insider leaked Presidential Decision Directive 17, 
which listed North Korea as a target for preemption. 
The September 2002 preventive doctrine came out 
of Condoleezza Rice's office. She later explained to 
reporters that preemption is “anticipatory self- 
defense”"—that is, the “right of the United States to 
attack a country that it thinks could attack it first 
[emphasis added].” In the document we read that 
other nations “should [not] use preemption as a pre- 
text for aggression.” In the Korean theater, however, 
a new war could erupt over an issue like the recent 
“June crab wars” that have occurred as North and 
South Korean fishermen compete for lucrative 
catches in the Yellow Sea, and a vicious cycle of pre- 
emption and counterpreempton could immediately 
plunge Northeast Asia into general war. Adding to 
the danger is a new threat to the existing deterrent 
structure on the peninsula: according to a retired 
United States army general with considerable expe- 
rience in Korea, American advances in precision- 
guided munitions now make it possible to take out 
the 10,000 artillery tubes that the North has embed- 
ded in mountains north of Seoul, which were hereto- 
fore impregnable and constituted the North’s basic 
guarantee against an attack from the South. To the 
extent that this is true, in the absence of credible 
security guarantees, any general sitting in Pyongyang 
would now move to a more reliable deterrent. 


THE GREATER EVIL 

All this is truly tragic, given the enormous 
progress toward reconciliation between North and 
South Korea, propelled by Kim Dae Jungs leader- 
ship after he took office in early 1998. Have we for- 
gotten that Kim Jong Il welcomed President Kim 
Dae Jung to Pyongyang in June 2000, the first time 
that Korean heads of state had shaken hands since 
the country was divided in 1945? In December 
2002 the South Korean people decisively broke with 
the existing political system and the elites within it 
that also date to 1945 by electing Roh Moo Hyun, 
a lawyer with a sterling record of courageous 
defense of labor leaders and human rights activists 
during the darkest days of the military dictatorship 
in the 1980s. A burgeoning movement among 
younger Koreans against the seemingly endless 
American military presence in the South has con- 
ducted successive, truly massive, and dignified can- 
dlelight processions along the grand boulevard in 
front of the American embassy in Seoul. This move- 
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ment unites citizens—who were educated on the 
raucous college campuses of the 1980s while Amer- 
ican diplomacy backed the dictatorship and its 
bloody suppression of the Kwangju uprising in 
1980—with the incoming Roh administration and 
a set of advisers well aware of America’s shared 
responsibility for the current crisis. Thus Bush finds 
himself managing two difficult relationships on the 
Korean peninsula amid the building momentum 
toward war with Iraq and the failed search for 
Osama bin Laden. 

Just as it did a decade ago, a supine American 
media falls in line with this administration’ carica- 
ture of the Korea crisis instead of doing serious 
investigative reporting. The cover story of the Jan- 
uary 13 issue of Newsweek carried a photo of Kim 
Jong Il along with the headline “North Korea’s Dr. 
Evil.” On the cover of Newsweek's first issue after 
the death of Kim Il Sung in July 1994 was this racist 
title: “Korea after Kim: The Headless Beast.” 

But where is the greater evil? To obtain the requi- 
site votes from nonnuclear states to push the NPT 
through the United Nations in 1968, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union 
committed themselves to aid any “victim of an act or 
an object of a threat of aggression in which nuclear 
weapons are used.” In 1996 the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague stated that the use or threat 
of nuclear weapons should be outlawed as the “ulti- 
mate evil.” The justices could not come to a decision 
about whether the use of nuclear weapons for self- 
defense was justified: “The Court cannot conclude 
definitively whether the threat or use of nuclear 
weapons would be lawful or unlawful in an extreme 
circumstance of self-defense, in which the very sur- 
vival of a state would be at stake.” By this standard, 
North Korea is more justified in developing nuclear 
weapons than the United States is in threatening a 
nonnuclear North Korea with annihilation. 

Once again North Korea believes that its “very 
survival” is at stake. Probably it is wrong, but in the 
current volatile conditions of world affairs, one can- 
not expect the North to take chances on a matter of 
such gravity. The only way to unravel this emergent 
calamity, short of war, is a quick return to the status 
quo ante 2001—1o the compelling and still-feasible 
dénouement to the original crisis fashioned by Bill 
Clinton and Kim Jong Il. No one will benefit from 
the current sequel, except those hard-liners in both 
capitals who believe that true security lies only in the 
deployment and brandishing of nuclear weapons. Ml 


“Confrontational United States policies toward North Korea, adopted unilat-: 
erally, would not only exacerbate the nuclear crisis but also undermine United 
States relations with Northeast Asia as a whole. . : . The United States would ` 
end up with the worst of both worlds: a nuclear-capable North Korea and 
severely strained relations with key powers important to United States inter- 


ests globally as well as regionally. Conversely, by pursuing constructive 
engagement in concert with.its friends and allies in the region, the United 
States would maximize the pressure on North Korea for an acceptable nuclear 
settlement and promote the long-term United States objective of liberalizing 
the North Korean system.” 








The Nuclear Crisis on the Korean Peninsula: 
Avoiding the Road to Perdition 


THE TASK FORCE ON U.S. KOREA POLICY 


n October 4, 2002, North Korea acknowl- 

edged that it had initiated a clandestine pro- 

gram to produce enriched uranium despite 
a pledge not to do so in Article 3, Section 2 of the 
1994 Agreed Framework. This revelation has set in 
motion an escalating confrontation with the United 
States in which North Korea has withdrawn from 
the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, expelled Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) inspectors, 
and moved to restart the plutonitum-production pro- 
gram frozen under the 1994 accord. 

The Task Force on U.S. Korea Policy unani- 
mously agrees that a resumption of plutonium 
production by North Korea and its success in devel- 
oping a weapons-grade uranium-enrichment capa- 
bility would be likely to have a disastrous impact 
on the stability and security of Northeast Asia and 
on the global nonproliferation regime. Such an out- 
come could touch off a regional arms race, driving 
South Korea, Japan, and Taiwan to reconsider the 
development of nuclear weapons. The task force 
recommends urgent diplomatic initiatives by the 
United States to test whether North Korea is in fact 
prepared for a verifiable end to all aspects of its 
nuclear weapons development, including both 
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bilateral United States—North Korea negotiations 
and a broader multilateral process. At the same 
time, the task force warns that the American effort 
to prevent a nuclear-armed North Korea is likely to 
succeed only if the United States acts in concert 
with South Korea, Japan, China, Russia, and the EU, 
and only if the resolution of the nuclear issue is 
addressed together with the pursuit of four other 
directly related issues: normalizing United States 
economic and political relations with North Korea, 
guaranteeing the security of a nonnuclear North 
Korea, promoting the reconciliation of North and 
South Korea, and drawing North Korea into eco- 
nomic engagement with its neighbors. 

The task force emphasizes the need for a flexible 
American response to the rapid change now taking 
place in South Korean attitudes toward relations 
with the North and the impact of United States poli- 
cies on North-South reconciliation. In seeking to 
resolve the nuclear issue, the United States should 
give great weight to the views of South Korea and 
Japan regarding the terms of a settlement and the 
best way to achieve one. South Korea and Japan 
would bear the brunt of any military conflict with 
the North resulting from mishandling of the nuclear 
issue, and would be most directly affected if the 
North should progress from its present nascent 
nuclear capability to the actual operational deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapons. 

The task force points out that South Korea, 
Japan, China, and Russia have all urged the United 


States to link the resolution of the nuclear issue 
with the sustained pursuit of constructive engage- 
ment with North Korea. All four have proved reluc- 
tant to squeeze North Korea economically. 
Constructive engagement, they believe, will encour- 
age reform of the autarkic, overcentralized North 
Korean economic system, reducing the chances of 
an economic collapse that would lead to a destabi- 
lizing refugee exodus into neighboring countries. 
All four have indicated their support for a United 
States security guarantee to North Korea and the 
normalization of United States—North Korean rela- 
tions as essential components of a settlement in 
which North Korea verifiably dismantles its nuclear 
weapons program. Russian President Vladimir 
Putin and Chinese President Jiang Zemin, in their 
December 2, 2002 joint statement in Beijing, called 
for “equal dialogue” between the United States and 
North Korea, explicitly linking the nuclear issue 
and the normalization of relations. i 

The task force warns that confrontational United 
States policies toward North Korea, adopted unilat- 
erally, would not only exacerbate the nuclear crisis 
but also undermine United States relations with 
Northeast Asia as a whole, especially with South 
Korea, jeopardizing the future of the United 
States-South Korean alliance. The United States 
would end up with the worst of both worlds: a 
nuclear-capable North Korea and severely strained 
relations with key powers important to United 
States interests globally as well as regionally. Con- 
versely, by pursuing constructive engagement in 
concert with its friends and allies in the region, the 
United States would maximize the pressure on 
North Korea for an acceptable nuclear settlement 
and promote the long-term United States objective 
of liberalizing the North Korean system. Regional 
economic interaction would gradually make North 
Korea’s closed society more penetrable. In a more 
porous North Korea, the economic reforms now 
beginning there would be accelerated, leading in 
time to a diffusion of economic power that would 
loosen totalitarian political controls and moderate 
human rights abuses. 

Members of the task force are divided in their 
assessment of North Korean intentions. A majority 
feels that North Korea is using its nuclear weapons 
program as a bargaining chip and would be prepared 
to give it up in return for economic benefits and 
security assurances, but would go ahead with 
nuclear weapons development in the absence of suf- 
ficient inducements. A minority argues that North 
Korea is determined to become a nuclear power or, 
at the very least, to keep other powers guessing and 
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is unlikely to accept inspection safeguards adequate 
to verify a complete cessation of its nuclear weapons 
development. Most members agree that North 
Korean intentions cannot be fully tested through 
piecemeal negotiations limited to the nuclear issue 
alone. To put North Korean intentions to a defini- 
tive test, the task force concludes, it would be nec- 
essary for the United States to join with South 
Korea, Japan, China, and Russia in negotiating a 
broad regional accommodation with North Korea 
that would guarantee its sovereignty and military 
security and would promote its economic develop- 
ment in return for an end to its nuclear program. 
The inclusion of Russia is essential and would mark 
a departure from past United States regional strat- 
egy, which has focused on trilateral cooperation with 
South Korea and Japan, as military allies, and has 
included China, but not Russia, in a series of Geneva 
security dialogues from 1997 to 2000. 

Such a regional accommodation would be a log- 
ical outgrowth of the policies announced by South 
Korea, Japan, China, and Russia for dealing with the 
present crisis. But it would require a new readiness 
on the part of the United States to coexist with 
North Korea, notwithstanding its totalitarian system, 
seeking gradual change there and putting aside the 


hopes for the collapse of the Pyongyang regime that 
have been expressed by many United States offictals 


in both the Clinton and Bush administrations. 

The task force believes that negotiations are 
urgent. North Korea has said that it is ready to 
negotiate a verifiable end to all nuclear weapons 
development if the United States will make a formal 
commitment in writing to “respect its sovereignty,” 
diplomatic language for not seeking to overthrow 
its government; not to attack it; and “not to hinder” 
its economic development. To accept this offer, the 
United States has responded, would be to submit to 
“blackmail,” and North Korea must first dismantle 
its nuclear weapons program under adequate safe- 
guards as a precondition for negotiations embrac- 
ing other issues. 

The dictionary definition of blackmail is “extor- 
tion by intimidation.” Negotiating with North 
Korea to achieve United States goals would not be 
submitting to blackmail because both North Korea 
and the United States have adopted a threatening 
posture toward the other. In North Korean eyes, it 
is plausible that the United States, with nearly 
10,000 nuclear weapons and overwhelming supe- 
tiority in airpower, might stage a preemptive strike. 
This anxiety has been exacerbated by the rationale 
for preemptive action against potential security 
threats presented in the September 20 United States 
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National Security doctrine. As former Defense Sec- 
retary William Perry has observed, the reason that 
North Korea wants nuclear weapons “is security, is 
deterrence. Whom would they be deterring? They 
would be deterring the United States. We do not 
think of ourselves as a threat to North Korea, but I 
truly believe they consider us a threat to them.”! 

To achieve its objectives in Korea, the United 
States should be sensitive to North Koreas feelings 
of insecurity and adopt policies that address North 
Korean concerns. Such policies would not be sub- 
mission to blackmail but rather the exercise of pru- 
dent realism in the pursuit of United States 
interests. Nor would it place the United States in 
the position of a supplicant. Members envisage 
closely synchronized diplomatic steps by both sides 
that would not require either to make an unrecip- 
rocated first move to break the stalemate. Detailed 
scenarios spelling out such steps and follow-up 
action culminating in a seven-power regional con- 
ference (the United States, China, Russia, Japan, 
South Korea, North Korea, and the EU) are pre- 
sented in the recommendations that follow. 

Some Bush administration officials argue that 
there is no point in testing North Korean intentions 
because Pyongyang demonstrably cannot be trusted 
to honor any bilateral or multilateral commitments 
it might make to dismantle its nuclear program. 
The fact that it has initiated a uranium-enrichment 
program inconsistent with the Agreed Framework 
is cited in support of this argument. As noted ear- 
Hier, in Article 3, Section 2 of the Agreed Frame- 
work, North Korea did pledge that it would 
“consistently take steps to implement” the 1991 
North-South Joint Declaration on the Denucle- 
arization of the Korean Peninsula, which explicitly 
barred the development of uranium-enrichment 
facilities. While condemning the North for its fail- 
ure to live up to this obligation, the task force 
pointed out that North Korea did honor the opera- 
tive provisions of the 1994 accord providing for the 
suspension of its plutonium-production facilities. 
Moreover, the Clinton administration, faced with 
domestic United States political opposition and 
confident that the Pyongyang regime would col- 
lapse anyway, also failed to honor key provisions of 
the accord: Article 1, Section 1, which envisaged the 
installation of 2,000 megawatts of nuclear-powered 
electricity-generating capacity “by the target date of 
2003,” and Article 2, which provided for the “full 
normalization of political and economic relations.” 





Interviewed on The NewsHour with Jim Lehrer, Public 
Broadcasting System, September 17, 1999. 


In North Korean eyes, the United States received 
up front what it wanted from the 1994 accord—the 
suspension of a North Korean plutonium program 
that could otherwise have produced up to 30 
nuclear weapons a year—while North Korea col- 
lected only unfulfilled promises, with the exception 
of the 500,000 tons of heavy oil annually pledged 
in Article 1, Section 2. Thus, without condoning 
North Korean duplicity in starting an enrichment 
program, this breach of the accord does not, in 
itself, establish that North Korea cannot be trusted 
to carry out a new accord, particularly if it involves 
not only the United States but also powerful neigh- 
bors in Northeast Asia on whom it depends for eco- 
nomic support. 


KEEPING THE THREAT IN PERSPECTIVE 

In approaching negotiations, it is important to 
keep the North Korean nuclear threat in perspec- 
tive, distinguishing between short-term and long- 
term dangers and setting priorities accordingly. 
Advocates of preemptive military action often exag- 
gerate existing and potential North Korean capa- 
bilities to bolster their case. 

There is indeed a short-term danger that North 
Korea could produce sufficient plutonium for four 
to six nuclear weapons, within six or eight 
months, from the 8,000 spent fuel rods at Yong- 
byon that have been in storage under the 1994 
accord. The expulsion of IAEA inspectors in 
December 2002 has left the status of these fuel 
rods uncertain. Getting them out of the country, 
as envisaged in the 1994 accord, and getting 
inspectors and monitoring equipment back in, 
should be the top United States priority. The 
urgency of forestalling the reprocessing of the fuel 
rods is underlined by the possibility of transfers of 
fissile material to third parties. 

It is commonly assumed that North Korea 
already had one or two plutonium-based nuclear 
weapons when the Agreed Framework was con- 
cluded. Yet the reality is that the United States does 
not know how much plutonium had been pro- 
duced before 1994, and, in any case, whether it has 
been weaponized. General James Clapper, director 
of the Defense Intelligence Agency during the 1994 
nuclear crisis and now director of the National 
Imagery and Mapping Agency, has confirmed this. 
“Personally as opposed to institutionally, I was 
skeptical that they ever had a bomb,” Clapper has 
said. “We didn’t have smoking gun evidence either 
way. But you build a case for a range of possibilities. 
In a case like North Korea, you have to apply the 
most conservative approach, the worst-case sce- 


nario.”2 The cia has not made a formal assessment 
of North Korea’s plutonium capabilities since 
November 1993, when a National Intelligence Esti- 
mate reportedly asserted that “it is more likely than 
not” that the North had “one, possibly two” nuclear 
“devices,” as distinct from weapons. 

As for a uranium-based nuclear weapons capa- 
bility, according to a declassified c1A estimate in 
December 2002, the uranium-enrichment plant 
under construction “could produce enough 
weapons-grade uranium for two or more nuclear 
weapons per year when fully operational, which 
could be as soon as mid-decade.” The threat of an 
operational enrichment capability is not imminent, 
leaving time to head it off through negotiations. 

In summary, priority should be given to ending 
the short-term threat that would be posed if North 
Korea were to 
reprocess the 
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The longest-range missile currently deployed by 
North Korea is the Nodong, which has an estimated 
range of 1,300 kilometers (800 miles) and can carry 
a payload of 1,500 pounds. Such a range would 
allow North Korea to target all of Japan. The only 
known North Korean flight test of the Nodong was 
in May 1993 (Pakistan, however, may have provided 
North Korea with information from the tests of its 
Ghauri missile, which is believed to consist mostly 
or entirely of North Korean components). 

North Korea’s only test of a longer-range missile 
occurred in August 1998, when the three-stage Tae- 
podong 1 (TD-1) missile was launched in an attempt 
to place a small satellite in orbit. This effort was not 
successful due to a failure of the missile’ third stage. 
The test did demonstrate for the first ttime the North 
technical capability to launch missiles with multiple 
stages, as well as 
its access to solid 
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Korea has offered to do, and by resuming moni- 
toring of the spent fuel rods until they are shipped 
out of the country, there will be ample time for a 
graduated process of tit-for-tat concessions lead- 
ing to the full dismantlement of North Korean 
nuclear capabilities—a crucial milestone in sus- 
taining and strengthening the global nuclear non- 
proliferation regime. 

Over time, and with sufficient testing, North 
Korea might be able to develop and deploy missiles 
capable of delivering nuclear weapons to the conti- 
nental United States. But projections of an immi- 
nent capability ignore the technical constraints on 
the North Korean missile program. Moreover, they 
obscure the fact that North Korea agreed in 1998 to 
observe a moratorium on missile testing while 
negotiations proceeded on the normalization of 
relations with the United States. North Korea 
offered to discontinue all testing, production, and 
deployment of missiles with a range over 500 kilo- 
meters (300 miles) as part of the broad normaliza- 
tion agreement under discussion during the last 
days of the Clinton administration. 





Interview with Leon V. Sigal, October 31, 1996, in Leon 
V. Sigal, Disarming Strangers: Nuclear Diplomacy with 
North Korea (Princeton. Princeton Untversity Press, 1998), 
pp. 93-94. 


without successful flight tests. Moreover, North 
Korea has not flight-tested a reentry heat shield that 
would be required for a long-range missile. Such a 
heat shield is required for a missile intended to 
deliver a warhead to targets on the ground, but is not 
needed to launch a satellite into orbit. 

Even if the TD-1 were successfully tested, it could 
at best deliver a small payload as far as Alaska or 
Hawaii. Theoretically, such a light payload would be 
enough for a limited chemical or biologtcal attack, 
but not for delivering a nuclear warhead. Whether 
chemical and biological weapons can be delivered 
effectively by long-range missiles is debatable. 

The Taepodong 2 (TD-2), a longer-range missile 
that North Korea is believed to be developing, has 
never been flight-tested, and the status of its devel- 
opment is uncertain. As David Wright of the Union 
of Concerned Scientists pointed out in a working 
paper for the task force, the Tp-2 would differ sig- 
nificantly from any missile that North Korea has 
built or tested. It would be much bigger than the 
TD-1 and would generate greater thrust, so that the 
mechanical stresses on the body would be much 
more severe than on previous North Korean mis- 
siles. Moreover, for such a big missile, North Korea 
is expected to use a cluster of four engines in the 
large first-stage booster, which would increase the 
complexity of the missile. The TD-2 would have to 
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include a third stage, successfully tested, to achieve 
the ranges usually attributed to it, but North Korea 
has not successfully tested such a stage. As was 
noted, North Korea has not tested a reentry heat 
shield at long distances. All these considerations 
call into question how quickly such a missile could 
be successfully tested and made operational. 
Official estimates of the possible range of the TD- 
2 are controversial. In its December 2001 National 
Intelligence Estimate, the cla projected that a two- 
stage TD-2 “could deliver a several-hundred-kilogram 
payload up to 10,000 kilometers [6,200 miles]— 
sufficient to strike Alaska, Hawaii, and parts of the 
continental United States,” and that a third stage could 
increase the range to cover all of North America. 
These range estimates assume that the technology 
used in the Tp-2 would be significantly better than 
that used in the Tp-1. In particular, they appear to 





United States Secretary of State Colin Powell sug- 
gested on December 29 that the United States could 
live with a nuclear-armed North Korea, asking, 
“What are they going to do with another two or three 
nuclear weapons? If they have a few more, they have 
a few more.” The task force deplores this statement, 
minimizing as it did the damaging impact that a 
nuclear-armed North Korea would have on Northeast 
Asian stability and on the global nonproliferation 
regime. To make such a statement before testing 
North Korean intentions seriously at the bargaining 
table casts doubt on the readiness of the administra- 
tion for serious negotiations and its broader commit- 
ment to the goal of nonproliferation. Nevertheless, 
the task force agrees with his implicit assessment that 
United States strategic and tactical nuclear capabili- 
ties in the Pacific would deter the use of nuclear 
weapons by North Korea against the United States 
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reach parts of Alaska with a 
nuclear payload but appears 
unlikely to be able to reach the continental United 
States or even the main Hawaiian islands. 

Similarly, without these upgrades the range of the 
three-stage TD-2 would be sufficient to reach Alaska 
and Hawaii, but only the extreme northwest corner 
of the continental United States. Such a capability 
would be troubling, but is considerably less than 
the official estimates. Without flight-testing, which 
is verifiable using satellites, North Korea cannot 
develop an operational long-range missile capabil- 
ity. Hence, it is urgent to keep the current missile- 
testing moratorium in force and to resume missile 
negotiations with North Korea. 


IF NEGOTIATIONS FAIL 

The majority of the task force believes that sus- 
tained negotiations, pursued seriously, can lead to 
the denuclearization of North Korea. If negotiations 
should fail, the task force opposes preemptive 
United States military action against North Korea 
or its nuclear facilities. While military action might 
be able to destroy known facilities, it would unable 
to destroy nuclear material and facilities at 
unknown locations. Moreover, attacks on North 
Korea would likely lead to retaliatory attacks on 
United States bases in Japan and South Korea and 
to a flood of refugees into neighboring countries. 





possible motivations. One 
could be to deter a United 
States preemptive strike. Others could be to increase 
its bargaining leverage with South Korea and other 
countries, to reduce its conventional forces for eco- 
nomic reasons, and to sell fissile material for cash. 
The least likely motivation would be to initiate offen- 
sive action that could invite its destruction. There- 
fore, the United States should respond to a 
nuclear-armed North Korea with renewed efforts to 
alleviate North Korean security concerns and to keep 
the door open for improved relations. 

For example, while preemptive military action 
has always been an implicit option in United States 
strategic doctrine, the United States should avoid 
provocative public statements asserting the United 
States right to take such action, which would only 
strengthen the forces within North Korea support- 
ing the development of nuclear weapons. At the 
same time, the United States should promote 
regional conventional and nuclear arms control ini- 
tiatives designed to constrain North Koreas nuclear 
buildup and to prevent a regional nuclear arms race. 

A minority of the task force believes one contin- 
gency in which preemptive action might have to be 
considered: if clear evidence establishes that North 
Korea is transferring fissile material to third parties, 
and if this evidence is made public when it does not 
compromise military operations. 


The task force warns that a confrontational 
United States posture toward a nuclear-armed 
North Korea could lead to a rupture in the United 
States-South Korean alliance. The steady improve- 
ment now taking place in South Korean relations 
with North Korea, centering on economic inter- 
change, is driven by powerful undercurrents of 
Korean nationalism, reinforced by a strong consen- 
sus in South Korea that a collapse of the North 
Korean state would impose unacceptable economic 
burdens on the South. Faced with a nuclear-armed 
North Korea, would South Korea slow down this 
economic interchange, risking the resurgence of the 
military tensions that marked North-South rela- 
tions until the June 2000 North-South summit? 

The task force believes that this cannot be taken 
for granted and that the South could respond instead 
with arms control initiatives designed to restrain the 
North's nuclear buildup. Some South Koreans do not 
consider a North Korean nuclear capability neces- 
sarily threatening to the South, since they believe its 
purpose would be to deter United States military 
action against North Korea, which the South does 
not want and, secondarily, to balance what is seen as 
the latent threat of a nuclear-armed Japan. At the 
same time, the task force points with concern to the 
significant minority sentiment in the South in favor 
of acquiring a plutonium-reprocessing capability 
that would give the South its own nuclear option. 
The danger that this sentiment will grow is one of 
the governing reasons why the task force urges a 
determined negotiating effort without delay to head 
off a North Korean nuclear weapons capability. 


SOUTH KOREA 

During the past two years, South Korea has 
increasingly perceived the confrontational United 
States posture toward North Korea as an obstacle to 
the achievement of a rapprochement with the North 
that would lead to reconciliation and eventual con- 
federation or reunification. Before deciding on future 
policies, the United States should initiate urgent 
high-level consultations with South Korea. Looking 
ahead, whether or not North Korea develops nuclear 
weapons, the United States should seek to harmo- 
nize its policies with those of the South and to adapt 
the United States—South Korean alliance to the 
evolving environment in the peninsula as a whole. 

Maintaining positive United States relations with 
South Korea, as a showcase of democratic values 
and economic dynamism in Asia, should be the 
linchpin of a larger United States effort to promote 
a peaceful, nuclear-free peninsula moving toward 
North-South amity. American policy should not be 
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driven by exaggerated fears of an economically stag- 
nant North Korea with a GNP one-twentieth that of 
the South. 

Tensions over how to deal with North Korea 
between the United States and many South Koreans, 
especially those in the younger generation, have 
been magnified by the dramatic expansion of social 
and political consciousness in the South that has 
been under way since the overthrow of military rule 
in 1987. By supporting the Park Chung Hee and 
Chun Doo Hwan dictatorships, the United States 
delayed the advent of democratization. But the per- 
vasive infusion of democratic values resulting from a 
half century of interaction with the United States fol- 
lowing the Korean War led to the upheaval of 1987. 
Since then, as the economy has developed, generat- 
ing significant economic inequities, more and more 
middle-class and low-income South Koreans have 
participated in social and political movements. Non- 
governmental civic organizations have blossomed. 
Some have focused on protecting the interests of 
consumers and small businesses and on curbing the 
concentrated economic power of the chaebol, or 
conglomerates. Others have arisen as a response to 
air and water pollution and other pervasive envi- 
ronmental problems aggravated by rapid growth. 
Legal reforms that have transferred power from the 
central government to local municipalities have 
encouraged the proliferation of civil society groups 
concerned with cleaning up local government and 
fostering community social welfare programs. Local 
governments in the areas where United States bases 
are located have been energized as forums for local 
residents’ concerns about the United States presence. 
(In recent years, the Internet and e-mail have made 
it easier to communicate and organize. South Korea, 
with its near-universal literacy, ranks third in the 
world in per capita Internet use and now has a level 
and intensity of mass social and political awareness 
found in few countries.) 

Foreign and defense policy debates in South 
Korea have until recently been confined to a rela- 
tively small intellectual and political elite. But the 
broadened base of social and political activism since 
1987 has changed that. Popular interest in foreign 
policy has burgeoned during the past two years, 
fueled by fears that the United States might drag the 
South into an unwanted war. President Roh Moo 
Hyun capitalized on these fears in his election cam- 
paign. Equally important, the perception has grown 
in South Korea that the United States rides 
roughshod over South Korean sovereignty, disre- 
garding South Korea's wishes in shaping its policies 
toward the North and clinging to a dominant role in 
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the management of the United States-South Korean 
alliance that is no longer militarily necessary. 

Recent opinion surveys show majority support 
for a continued United States force presence in 
Korea in the near to medium term. But the United 
States faces festering opposition to its military pres- 
ence, fed by a variety of factors, some old, some new. 
For many years, popular resentment has focused on 
prostitution near military bases, on the degree of 
extraterritorial immunity enjoyed by United States 
servicemen who commit crimes in South Korea, and 
on the conspicuous occupation of prime urban real 
estate by United States military installations. This 
resentment has been building up for years but has 
not been visible to the American public because for- 
mer authoritarian regimes kept a tight lid on it Now 
it is steadily growing, stimulated by rising national- 
ism as North-South relations improve. The Ameri- 
can presence is widely perceived as an obstacle to 
progress in reducing military tensions. The primacy 
of the United States in 





trained, well-equipped, and highly capable forces 
would then bear the brunt of an attack, with United 
States forces in a supportive role. Such pullbacks 
could either be made unilaterally or, if arms control 
negotiations with the North should become possi- 
ble, in return for the negotiated pullback of for- 
ward-deployed North Korean forces. 

Other possible changes that should be considered 
include bilateral United States and South Korean 
peace agreements with the North that would for- 
mally end the Korean War and replacement of 
the obsolete machinery created to monitor the 
1953 armistice, which assumes an adversarial 
North-South and North—United States relationship. 
The task force envisages new machinery suited to a 
climate of improved relations, such as the trilateral 
Mutual Security Commission (North Korean, South 
Korean, and United States generals) proposed by 
North Korea. Over time, if tensions in the peninsula 
decline, the American presence could be progres- 

sively phased out, but 
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a new command struc- 
ture and the return of wartime operational control 
over South Korean forces to Seoul. 

The United States should be prepared to consider 
changes in the size, location, and character of the 
United States presence that would make it less abra- 
sive to South Korea, more compatible with its 
sovereignty, and more sensitive to the changing cli- 
mate of North-South relations. As immediate pri- 
orities, the task force recommended changes in the 
Status of Forces Agreement that would give South 
Korea increased legal rights over United States ser- 
vice personnel and urged that some United States 
installations, such as Yongsan in Seoul, should be 
moved away from population centers, where they 
are a major irritant. The task force supports the 
efforts of both governments to develop the Land 
Partnership Program, recently put into effect to 
consolidate bases and return sizable areas of land 
used by United States forces to South Koreans. 

In the context of declining North-South and 
North—United States tensions, the United States 
should consider reducing the size of the United 
States presence and pulling back its forward- 
deployed forces from the demilitarized zone (DMz) 
so that they would no longer play a “tripwire” role 
in which they would automatically become 
involved if war breaks out. South Korea's well- 





be kept available for 
emergency use in South Korean bases after American 
forces leave. Significantly, North Korea has made 
clear that it might not object to a United States 
ground force presence in Korea in the context of nor- 
malized relations. 

Unless and until North Korea's nuclear weapons 
program is dismantled under adequate inspection 
safeguards, the task force envisages the indefinite 
continuation of the United States nuclear umbrella 
over South Korea. By the same token, the United 
States should be prepared to join in a four-power 
agreement with Russia, China, and Japan not to 
use or deploy nuclear weapons in Korea as part of 
a broader, verifiable settlement that would bar 
North and South Korea alike from developing 
nuclear weapons. 

In the absence of a flexible United States posture 
attuned to South Korean priorities, the United 
States-South Korean alliance is likely to unravel in 
the years ahead, and there is a long-term danger of 
xenophobic animosity toward the United States on 
both sides of the omz that would poison United 
States relations with the 70 million people of a uni- 
fied Korea. The task force urges, in particular, that 
the United States identify itself unambiguously with 
the goal of North-South reconciliation and stop 
blocking economic interchange in key areas such as 


energy, mindful that many Koreans regard the 
United States as the principal culprit responsible for 
the division of the peninsula in 1945 and believe 
that the United States must help put the pieces 
together again. Already, the seeds of animosity have 
led to demonstrations against the United States 
presence in the South, reflecting a widening gulf 
between the older generation, which remembers the 
sacrifices of the United States in the Korean War, 
and the younger generation, which does not. 


NORTH KOREA 

The dramatic reversal in the relative economic and 
military strength of North and South over the past 
five decades makes it necessary for the United States 
to revise its cold war assumption that the North is 
committed to the forcible reunification of the penin- 
sula. Even before China and Russia ended their 
petroleum and food subsidies in the early 1990s, 
touching off an economic crisis that still continues, 
the North Korean economy was in deep trouble. The 
South was growing at a much faster rate. Moreover, 
it had translated this growth into increased military 
power by purchasing sophisticated United States 
weaponry and by developing an extensive network 
of defense industries in partnership with American 
firms. Since 1990 Russia and China have forged 
much closer economic ties with the South than with 
the North and have stopped selling new military 
hardware to the North. Many members of the task 
force believe that with each passing year, as its aging 
tanks and planes deteriorate and its economic 
malaise persists, North Korea has grown more inse- 
cure and more fearful of a United States preemptive 
strike or United States—led pressures to bring about 
its collapse. In place of its 1950 dream of forcible 
reunification, the North is now obsessed with its very 
survival, acutely aware that it is too weak economi- 
cally to sustain a protracted war. 

Most members of the task force accept the judg- 
ment of many military analysts that the reason for 
North Korea’s forward deployment of so much of its 
military power at the DMz is to deter a United States 
attack. If the North should develop a nuclear 
weapons capability, the task force feels, its motiva- 
tions could be varied. One could be deterrence of a 
United States attack. Others could include a belief 
that this would strengthen its standing and bar- 
gaining leverage with South Korea and other coun- 
tries; a desire to sell fissile material for cash; 
increasing its military freedom of action at the DMZ; 
and reducing its defense spending burden by down- 
grading conventional forces in its security equation 
and shifting manpower from military forces to the 
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civilian economy. North Korean leader Kim Jong Il 
told South Korean President Kim Dae Jung during 
their June 2000 summit that he would like to 
demobilize hundreds of thousands of soldiers to 
provide the labor needed for the South Korean fac- 
tories to be built in the proposed North-South 
industrial complex at Kaesong. 

Despite North Korea's economic problems and 
the political uncertainties inherent in a closed, 
repressive totalitarian system, the majority of task 
force members feel that it is unrealistic to expect a 
collapse of the North Korean state, and that the 
United States should deal with North Korea as it is. 
Since the death of Kim H Sung in 1994, the North 
Korean system has survived with his basic unity 
intact. The quasi-religious nationalist mystique 
associated with his memory continues to evoke 
broad popular acquiescence in the totalitarian dis- 
cipline imposed by the ruling armed forces and the 
Workers Party. This atmosphere of mystery grew 
initially out of his role as a guerrilla leader fighting 
Japanese colonial rule, but its durability lies pri- 
marily in vivid historical memories of shared sacri- 
fices under his leadership during the Korean War. 
Totalitarian discipline is reinforced in the North by 
deeply rooted Korean traditions of political cen- 
tralization and obedience to authority. 

The task force condemns the abuses of human 
rights inflicted by the North Korean system but cau- 
tions against the assumption that these abuses will 
lead to its collapse. In contrast to Germany, the two 
Koreas fought a fratricidal war. West German Chan- 
cellor Willy Brandt did not have to overcome the 
bitter legacy of such a conflict when he initiated 
Ostpolitik. It was the network of contacts and eco- 
nomic linkages between East and West Germany 
made possible by Ostpolitik, that set the stage for 
the upheaval triggered in the East by Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s relaxation of the Soviet grip, just as the 
North-South contacts initiated by Kim Dae Jung 
will gradually change the North Korean system in 
the decades ahead. 

For all its repression, East Germany never 
achieved the Orwellian thoroughness of North 
Korea, where children begin to spend six days a 
week apart from their parents at the age of three. 
Unlike Eastern Europe, in which television, short- 
wave radios, and cassettes leapfrogged national 
frontiers even during the cold war, North Korea is 
tightly insulated from outside influences. All tele- 
vision and radio sets must be registered and have 
fixed channels. Only the top echelon of the Work- 
ers Party has more than an inkling of what the rest 
of the world is like. 
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Although the North Korean state may not 
implode or explode in the foreseeable future, as 
some predict, it could well erode over a period of 
years. Attempting to promote a collapse by further 
squeezing North Korea economically would accel- 
erate refugee flows to China, which would aggra- 
vate the humanitarian crisis in Chinese border areas 
without destabilizing the North Korean regime. 
Equally important, it would undermine the nascent 
economic reform process in North Korea, strength- 
ening hard-liners who oppose reform. 

During the worst famine years of 1995 and 1996, 
the government's food procurement and distribu- 
tion machinery broke down, and private farm mar- 
kets mushroomed in the North Korean countryside. 
Instead of closing them down by force, Kim Jong I 
chose to look the other way, which eased the food 
shortage ın urban areas and stimulated a broader 
movement toward an unofficial market economy. 
Since then foreign food aid administrators have 
reported direct evidence of more than 300 private 
markets. The new markets have coaxed food into 
circulation that farmers would otherwise have held 
back from government procurement officers. Agri- 
cultural surpluses produced by cooperative farms 
also find their way into the new markets, along with 
a wide variety of illicit items such as food diverted 
from overseas aid stocks, consumer goods obtained 
in the cross-border black-market trade with China, 
assets and products of state enterprise stolen by 
corrupt officials, and goods produced by small fam- 
ily private enterprises, which were legalized two 
years ago. 

In July 2002, as Bradley Babson, a senior consul- 
tant to the World Bank, has elaborated in his work- 
ing paper for the task force, North Korea initiated 
significant reforms in prices, wages, and other 
aspects of its economic management that reflect the 
cautious movement toward a market economy now 
under way. Some of these reforms have backfired 
and some have not been fully implemented, fueling 
inflauonary pressures. But they signal a clear recog- 
nition of the need for change and a desire to move 
toward a market economy. 

The government now pays farmers half as much 
for rice and other basic food commodities as it did 
previously, while selling these commodities to con- 
sumers in ration shops at prices five times higher. 
The increase to consumers brings food prices to 
levels approaching those that prevail in unofficial 
private markets. Wage increases, differentiated by 
occupational categories, range from ten to twenty 
times higher than previous rates. These wage dif- 
ferentials for different occupations reflect prefer- 


ences of the government that were formerly embod- 
ied in the rationing system, and not the relative val- 
ues that would be placed on labor in a true free 
market. The government's announced intention is 
to retain the public distribution system to ensure 
that all citizens receive a minimum ration of food 
staples, with the scale of those rations still subject 
to food availability. Any surplus above this mini- 
mum would be available according to the ability to 
pay. Households will be charged for rent, transport, 
and utilities at much higher levels than previously. 
As in the past, social services such as education, 
health care, and child care are to be provided free, 
but the health care system, in particular, is starved 
for funds and is steadily deteriorating. 

In addition to moving toward monetized eco- 
nomic transactions, North Korea is encouraging 
decentralized decision-making. State enterprises are 
now expected to be self-sustaining without state 
subsidies and will be free to set their own produc- 
tion plans and engage in commercial transactions 
with other state entities. 

Another example of the significant reform initia- 
tives to date is the fact that the regime is pursuing 
increased foreign investment in carefully contained 
enclaves such as the projected special enterprise 
zones at Sinuiju, Kaesong, and Wonsan. These are 
important first steps toward opening up to foreign 
investment. The flow of new technologies and man- 
agement approaches to these enclaves eventually 
will have spillover effects on the rest of the North 
Korean economy. The overall pace of economic 
reform is not yet fast enough, and the scope broad 
enough, however, to resolve North Koreas grave 
economic difficulties. 

One of the most important areas where an accel- 
eration of incentive-based reforms is needed is agri- 
culture. North Korea is a mountainous country 
with only 18 percent of its land arable. It has thus 
faced food insecurity since its inception and has 
always needed to import food despite ambitious 
irrigation, reclamation, and mechanization pro- 
grams. These programs brought increases in pro- 
duction, but collectivized farming stifled individual 
incentives and impeded agricultural growth. The 
cutoff of Russian and Chinese oil in 1990 had 
immobilized fertilizer factories, tractors, and irriga- 
tion pumps even before the floods of 1995 and 
1996 led to the humanitarian catastrophe of famine 
in many parts of the country. 

The United States and private voluntary Ameri- 
can agencies deserve high praise for their substan- 
tial contributions to alleviating the continuing food 
crisis in North Korea. The task force regrets that 


United States contributions to the UN World Food 
Program have been suspended until North Korea 
complies with United States demands for stricter 
monitoring of food aid distribution. While these 
demands should be pressed, they should not be a 
condition for continuing food aid. It should be 
remembered that North Korea has opened up 270 
of its 310 counties to monitoring by aid agencies— 
a remarkable change from the rigidly closed North 
Korean society of earlier years. The task force feels 
that the children and older people who receive the 
bulk of American food aid should not be the vic- 
tims of political tension between North Korea and 
the United States. 

The long-term American objective should be to 
help North Korea move toward sustainable food 
security. The task force emphasizes that it is logical 
in economic terms for a country with so little arable 
land to import some of its food. An overall regener- 
ation of the North Korean economy would lead to 
increased exports that would make commercial food 
imports affordable once again. For the present, 
United States food aid 
should continue through 
annual contributions to the 
World Food Program, sup- 
plemented by multiyear 
bilateral commitments as 
part of United States agree- 
ments with North Korea to end its nuclear and mis- 
sile programs. Japan and South Korea should be 
encouraged to increase, not reduce, food aid. 

The task force notes that the acute food shortage 
in mountainous border areas, especially North 
Hamgyong province, has been primarily responsi- 
ble for the exodus of North Korean migrants to 
China in recent years. As a credible study in the 
British medical journal Lancet has reported, there 
has been relatively little migration from the rest of 
North Korea, including three other border 
provinces adjacent to North Hamgyong that also 
have easy access to China. 

The task force strongly criticizes the North 
Korean government for its persecution of some 
returning migrants. At the same time, it deplores 
efforts to exploit the migration issue for political 
purposes, such as organizing North Korean migrants 
to storm into foreign embassies in China. Those 
responsible for such tactics have said openly that 
their long-term objective is to generate escalating 
migration from North Korea that would lead to its 
collapse. More likely, the effect would be to impede 
cross-border traffic that could nurture change in 
North Korea. The task force warns that a collapse 





Negotiating with North Korea to achieve 
United States goals would not be 
submitting to blackmail. 
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would send millions of new migrants into neigh- 
boring countries, greatly magnifying an already- 
grave humanitarian problem. The recommendations 
that follow suggest new policies on the part of 
China, North Korea, and the international commu- 
nity that would mitigate the plight of the migrants 
already in China and reduce new migration. 

Ultimately, as noted earlier, humanitarian needs 
and human rights abuses in North Korea can be 
effectively addressed only in the context of a liber- 
alization of its economic system that gradually 
erodes totalitarian political controls. Liberalization 
will be a tortuous process in the absence of exter- 
nal aid, trade, and investment linkages that stimu- 
late economic growth. While focusing on security 
issues in its recommendations, the task force warns 
that these issues cannot be resolved through poli- 
cies addressed to North Korean security concerns 
alone. Security guarantees would have to be pro- 
vided in conjunction with bilateral United States 
economic aid linked to United States-supported aid 
from multilateral financial institutions and to aid 
from North Korea's neigh- 
bors. North Korea is not 
likely to dismantle its 
nuclear and missile pro- 
grams under adequate ver- 
ification unless the United 
States, South Korea, Japan, 
China, and Russia reciprocate with cooperative 
economic measures beneficial to the North, such 
as the development of natural gas pipelines from 
Russia through North to South Korea and other 
measures with a faster payoff that would help 
North Korea deal with its crippling energy crisis, 
its number one priority. 

In shaping its policies toward the Korean penin- 
sula, the United States should be guided by recog- 
nition of the totality of United States national 
interests in Northeast Asia as a whole. The impor- 
tance of positive United States relations with all the 
countries surrounding Korea, including Russia, 
makes it imperative that the United States pursue 
policies in Korea that are compatible with its 
broader regional interests and goals. Moreover, the 
United States can only achieve its goals in Korea in 
close cooperation with neighboring countries that 
have a direct stake in what happens there. 

Northeast Asia is now the epicenter of interna- 
tional commerce and technological innovation. Col- 
lectively, Japan, South Korea, China, Taiwan, and 
Hong Kong have constituted the fastest-growing 
economic region in the world for much of the past 
two decades and today account for nearly 30 percent 
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of global cpp, far ahead of the United States, with 19 
percent. The world’s second- and third-largest 
economies in aggregate are in Northeast Asia (China 
and Japan). Approximately half of global foreign 
exchange reserves are held by Northeast Asian 
nations (over $700 billion). Northeast Asian 
economies account for nearly half of global inbound 
foreign direct investment ($100 billion per year). 
Northeast Asian economies are also becoming an 
increasing source of outbound foreign direct invest- 
ment, which flows both within the East Asian region 
and to Europe and North America. The United 
States and the EU member states trade more with 
Northeast Asian economies than with each other. 

In multiple and unseen ways, Americans are tied 
on a daily basis to the peoples of Northeast Asian soci- 
eties. Many business, political, and academic leaders 
in Northeast Asia are graduates of American univer- 
sities. American popular culture has had a profound 
impact on Northeast Asian societies—from baseball 
to fast food to music and 
consumer durables. Simi- 
larly, Northeast Asian 
goods and culture have 
increasingly penetrated 
American society. 

China's entry into the 
World Trade Organiza- 
tion is accelerating its 
economic relations with its neighbors along with 
the broader international community. Its trade with 
South Korea is now greater than United States trade 
with South Korea, and South Korean investment in 
China is burgeoning. 

Russia and China are both rich in natural 
resources. Russia has 31 percent of known global 
natural gas reserves, and its oil reserves rank eighth 
in the world. The economic unification and stability 
of the two Koreas would be greatly enhanced by the 
development of either or both of two projected gas 
pipelines—one of which would run from eastern 
Siberia through China to North and South Korea, 
and the other from Sakhalin through the North to 
the South. Similarly, the projected extension of the 
trans-Siberian railroad through North Korea to the 
South would transform the peninsula, sharply illus- 
trating the potential benefits of economic coopera- 
tion between Korea and its neighbors. 

In security terms the United States has an enor- 
mous stake in stable relations with Northeast Asia, 
where it maintains armed forces totaling 100,000 
service personnel—37,000 in South Korea, 43,000 
in Japan, and another 20,000 aboard ships that 
patrol the sea-lanes of the region. These forces 





In North Korean eyes, it is plausible that 
the United States, with nearly 10,000 nuclear 
weapons and overwhelming superiority 
in airpower, might stage a preemptive strike. 





include an aircraft carrier battle group homeported 
in Japan as well as air fighter wings and marine and 
army units based in South Korea and Japan. Most 
important, the United States maintains a nuclear 
umbrella over South Korea and Japan. 

China and Russia have long urged the United States 
to adopt a lower military profile in Korea as part of a 
more conciliatory approach to the North designed to 
promote a reduction of tensions. Both are playing the 
role of an honest broker between the two Koreas and 
would like the United States to do likewise. 

If negotiations proceed on dismantling North 
Korea’s nuclear program, the future of the United 
States nuclear umbrella over the South could well 
become the central issue. Russia has recently pro- 
posed a Korean nuclear-free zone in the context of 
the current nuclear crisis. In return for perma- 
nently dismantling its nuclear weapons efforts, 
North Korea is seeking United States security 
assurances. As the recommendations that follow 
suggest, such assur- 
ances should be given 
in bilateral United 
States-North Korean 
negotiations, but if 
agreement on such 
bilateral assurances is 
not reached, a multilat- 
eral forum could pro- 
vide a face-saving way for the United States to join 
in binding regional security guarantees. As part of 
these guarantees, the task force envisages a col- 
lective pledge by the United States, South Korea, 
Japan, China, Russia, and the Eu not to use or 
deploy nuclear weapons in Korea, linked to a com- 
panion pledge by North and South Korea not to 
manufacture, introduce, or deploy nuclear 
weapons, accompanied by adequate inspection 
safeguards in North Korea. 

A proposal by Russia, China, South Korea, or Japan 
for a nuclear-free zone in Korea would test in a defini- 
tive fashion whether the North is serious about a set- 
tlement, and whether the United States is ready for a 
partnership with Northeast Asia on equal terms or 
remains wedded to the unilateralism asserted in the 
September 20 National Security Doctrine. 


RESOLVING THE NUCLEAR CRISIS 

The United States should pursue a three-stage 
bilateral negotiating strategy to achieve the verifi- 
able dismantlement of North Korean nuclear capa- 
bilities, while supporting a multilateral diplomatic 
process addressed to economic as well as security 
issues in Korea. 


A Bilateral Scenario 

In the opening stage of its bilateral diplomacy, 
the United States should offer to negotiate directly 
with North Korea on all issues of concern to both 
sides, including the dismantlement of North Koreas 
nuclear weapons capabilities, its food and energy 
needs, and the full normalization of political and 
economic relations, provided that North Korea 
pledge not to reprocess the irradiated fuel rods that 
have been monitored by 1AFA inspectors under the 
1994 Agreed Framework and to permit the return 
of the recently expelled inspectors to resume their 
monitoring. North Korea would agree to honor this 
pledge for the duration of bilateral negotiations. 

By prearrangement, Secretary of State Powell and 
North Korean Foreign Minister Paik Nam Soon 
would then make a joint declaration in Washington 
or Pyongyang. North Korea would pledge in this 
declaration to negotiate the verified dismantlement 
of all aspects of its nuclear capabilities. Both sides 
would pledge that they would not use force against 
the other during negotiations on dismantlement, 
and that, on the successful conclusion of disman- 
tlement, they would categorically rule out the use 
of force against each other thereafter. The North 
would reaffirm its 1991 nonaggression commitment 
to the South. The United States would also pledge 
to respect North Korean sovereignty and not to hin- 
der its economic development. 

In the second stage, the two sides would initiate 
substantive negotiations in which progress toward 
denuclearization would be linked to United States 
steps that address North Korean concerns. For 
example, the United States could offer to resume 
the monthly oil shipments that were promised 
under the Agreed Framework and suspended last 
December and provide a first installment of con- 
ventional energy assistance, provided that North 
Korea take steps to refreeze the Yongbyon reactor, 
halt its uranium-enrichment program, declare 
where its enrichment facilities are located, invite 
United States inspectors to verify the freeze, and 
account for the material it is known to have 
imported for the enrichment program, especially 
aluminum tubing. 

Critical but secondary American negotiating 
objectives could be a North Korean declaration 
detailing where it has procured its enrichment 
equipment and technology and a pledge to stop all 
foreign procurement, including dual-use items, 
related to enrichment. In return, the United States 
could expand conventional energy assistance. 

In the third stage, the United States would press 
for the permanent dismantlement of uranium- 
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enrichment capabilities, offering the economic 
incentives necessary to make this possible. 

The United States should use the Agreed Frame- 
work in its existing form as a starting point in nego- 
tiating denuclearization with North Korea while at 
the same time renegotiating some provisions and 
adding new ones. For example, refreezing the Yong- 
byon and Taechon reactors and the resumption of 
oil shipments would be a reversion to existing pro- 
visions that were suspended when the uranium- 
enrichment program was revealed last October. So 
would a North Korean commitment not to reprocess 
the irradiated fuel rods at Yongbyon. Keeping the 
Agreed Framework in force retains the legitimacy of 
provisions advantageous to the United States, such 
as North Koreas commitment in Article 1, Section 3 
not to reprocess the fuel rods or ship them out of the 
country, and to dismantle all plutonium-related facil- 
ities coincident with completion of the two light 
water reactors promised under the accord. 

As the next recommendation spells out, Article 
1, Section 1 should be renegotiated to provide for 
one reactor, not two, and new arrangements should 
be made for conventional energy assistance in place 
of the electricity that would have been generated by 
the second reactor. 


Rationale: The priority given in this recommenda- 
tion to stopping the reprocessing of the plutonium 
fuel rods reflects the fact that reprocessing would 
make possible the production of four to six nuclear 
weapons within six to eight months. Similarly, 
restarting the Yongbyon reactor and completing the 
construction of the two reactors at Taechon covered 
by the Agreed Framework would make possible the 
eventual production of 30 nuclear weapons per 
year. These are clearly established facts. By contrast, 
the ciA does not foresee an operational North 
Korean capability for making weapons-grade 
enriched uranium before “mid-decade.” 

There is an important precedent for making sub- 
stantive negotiations conditional on a North Korea 
pledge not to reprocess the Yongbyon fuel rods and 
to readmit the IAEA inspectors to verify this pledge. 
In June 1994, former United States President Jimmy 
Carter, after obtaining Kim Il Sung’s commitment to 
negotiate a nuclear freeze, persuaded him to initiate 
an immediate freeze that was to remain in effect 
pending formal negotiations and to permit IAEA 
inspectors to remain in Yongbyon to verify the freeze. 

This is what gave President Bill Clinton the polit- 
ical cover necessary to conclude the Agreed Frame- 
work. Similarly, it should be sufficient for the Bush 
administration to obtain a commitment not to repro- 
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cess the fuel rods as a precondition for substantive 
dialogue. Insisting on the full dismantlement of 
North Korean nuclear capabilities as a precondition 
is unrealistic and could well goad North Korea into 
carrying out its threats to proceed with nuclear 
weapons development. 


A Multilateral Scenario 

To reinforce United States—North Korean negoti- 
ations, or as an alternative if bilateral dialogue 
founders, the Eu, the United States, South Korea, 
North Korea, China, Russia, and Japan should con- 
vene in Brussels, with the £u as host, on the topic 
“Security and Economic Development in Korea.” 
Such a conference would have five purposes: to give 
the United States a face-saving way to resume bilat- 
eral negotiations with North Korea; to impart inter- 
national status to any bilateral United States—North 
Korean agreements; to draw North Korea into 
denuclearization commitments made to the partic- 
ipating states as a 
group, thus strength- 
ening any undertak- 
ings ıt gives to the 
United States; to pro- 
vide security guaran- 
tees to North Korea by the other participating states 
that would help make meaningful denuclearization 
acceptable to the North; and to plan economic aid 
initiatives by the other participating states that 
would make the benefits of denuclearization greater 
in North Korean eyes than the risks. 

Working groups on economic and security issues 
could meet in advance to develop specific propos- 
als for consideration at the conference, such as nat- 
ural gas pipelines and other energy projects 
urgently desired by the North and the Korean 
nuclear-free zone proposal mentioned earlier. 


Rationale: Russia's offer to host a multilateral con- 
ference has received a cool United States reception. 
South Korea, as an interested party, would not be 
acceptable as a host to the North, and Japan, as the 
former colonial ruler of Korea, would be unaccept- 
able to both the North and the South. The eu, by 
contrast, would be acceptable to all parties, includ- 
ing North Korea, which has been cultivating EU ties. 

On January 29 the European Parliament called 
on the European Commission to convene “in the 
late spring or early summer seven-nation talks 
about the situation in the Korean peninsula, focus- 
ing on economic, security, and nuclear disarma- 
ment issues.” North Korea would be likely to join 
such a conference only if it is preceded or accom- 


Sustained negotiations, pursued seriously, 
can lead to the denuclearization of North Korea. 


panied by bilateral dialogue with the United States. 
Even then, it would be a reluctant participant, but 
it is likely to agree if attractive economic incentives 
emerge in preconference working groups. 


RENEGOTIATING THE AGREED FRAMEWORK 

The Agreed Framework should be renegotiated 
to provide for the construction of one light water 
reactor, not two, and the substitution of conven- 
tional energy alternatives for the electricity that 
would have been supplied by the second reactor. 

North Korea would have to reaffirm its commit- 
ment to other existing provisions of the accord, 
under which it must dismantle its frozen nuclear 
facilities coincident with the completion of the reac- 
tor project. In addition, North Korea would have to 
accept new provisions that would end its effort to 
produce enriched uranium under adequate verifica- 
tion, and would have to go beyond existing provi- 
sions that require IAFA inspections to determine how 
much fissile material 
had been accumulated 
before 1994. The Bush 
administration wants 
these inspections to 
sooner than the Agreed Framework requires. North 
Korea would be likely to accept such accelerated 
inspections if their schedule is linked to progress in 
the construction of the reactor. 

In return, the United States could drop its oppo- 
sition to projected gas pipelines from Siberia or 
Sakhalin that would go through North Korea to the 
South; encourage multilateral assistance for gas-fired 
power stations, transmission grids, and fertilizer fac- 
tories along the pipeline route; and support interim 
energy aid from the Korean Peninsula Energy Devel- 
opment Organization (KEDO) to the North pending 
completion of the reactor and the pipeline. 

Russia would be invited to join KEDO in recogni- 
tion of its long collaboration with North Korea in 
civilian nuclear technology and its potential role as 
a supplier of natural gas to Korea. 








Rationale: North Korea and South Korea alike 
oppose a revision of the 1994 accord in which 
both nuclear reactors would be abandoned in 
favor of conventional energy alternatives, for rea- 
sons discussed below. But both might well agree 
to reduce the KEDO commitment to one reactor, 
instead of two, if that would keep the nuclear 
agreement on track. 

For the Bush administration, inducing North 
Korea to accept one reactor instead of two, together 


with strengthened nuclear inspections, could be 
presented in the United States as a political victory, 
partially vindicating Republican charges that Clin- 
ton gave North Korea too much in the 1994 accord 
on terms that were not tough enough. 

For Pyongyang, to activate at least one of the 
reactors is a political imperative if only because the 
Agreed Framework bore the personal imprint of the 
late President Kim I] Sung and of Kim Jong Il. 
Equally important, since Japan and South Korea 
both have large civilian nuclear programs, North 
Korea regards nuclear power as a technological sta- 
tus symbol. Like Tokyo and Seoul, Pyongyang 
wants nuclear power in its energy mix to reduce 
dependence on petroleum. 

In the case of South Korea, support for the KEDO 
program is possible partly because funding for the 
first reactor has already been secured from the 
National Assembly, in part from vested interests 
with a stake in contracts to build the reactors. The 
South had already spent some $800 million on the 
reactors by the end of 2002, and South Korean 
companies had lined up contracts totaling another 
$2.3 billion for the construction work ahead. Still, 
half a loaf would be better than none, and the 
money spent by the South so far has gone only to 
the infrastructure at the site and to the first reactor. 

South Korea likes the KEDO project because it 
is confident that the reactors will someday belong 
to a unified Korea. By contrast Japan made its $1- 
billion commitment to KEDO grudgingly and has 
dragged its feet in meeting its obligations. In 
Japanese eyes, North Korea cannot be trusted to 
observe nuclear safety standards, and Tokyo fears 
another Chernobyl in Japan’s backyard. Since 
Tokyo has already spent $400 million on the pro- 
ject, it is reluctant to see it scrapped entirely, but 
like Seoul might accept a compromise limiting the 
project to one reactor. 

American support for a gas pipeline from 
Sakhalin through North Korea to the South is nec- 
essary because ExxonMobil, a United States firm, is 
the principal partner in the Sakhalin seabed gas 
concession involved and would not build the 
pipeline in the face of White House opposition. 


RESUMING MISSILE NEGOTIATIONS 

The United States should resume negotiations 
with North Korea to end the further development 
of missile capabilities that could threaten the United 
States and the export of its missiles, missile tech- 
nology, and missile components to other states. Pri- 
ority should be given first to extending the North 
Korean moratorium on missile testing in effect 
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since September 1999; next, to stopping missile 
exports; and finally, to negotiating a permanent end 
to the testing, production, and deployment of all 
missiles with a range over an agreed threshold, with 
adequate verification. : 

In addition to multiyear United States food aid, 
energy aid, and other economic incentives for a 
missile agreement, the United States should support 
multilateral financial aid to develop new industries 
that would provide employment for the workers 
displaced from existing missile factories, together 
with United States aid drawing on the experience 
of the Nunn—Lugar program in Russia. 


Rationale: Extending the moratorium on missile 
flight testing should be the most urgent United 
States objective in missile negotiations because the 
moratorium caps North Korean missile capabilities 
at present levels and such testing is easily verified 
by United States satellites. 

During negotiations in 1999 and 2000, the 
United States made significant progress in missile 
negotiations with North Korea, and North Korean 
officials have since signaled their readiness to 
resume these negotiations where they left off in the 
context of an overall improvement in United 
States—North Korean negotiations. 

The most hopeful progress was made in negoti- 
ations on missile exports. North Korea had offered 
to stop all exports of missiles, technology, and com- 
ponents if agreement could be reached on the 
amount and form of United States compensation for 
the losses that a cessation of exports would entail. 
North Korea agreed that compensation would not 
have to be in cash, as previously demanded, but in 
kind. Discussion on the amount and form were 
under way when negotiations were interrupted at 
the end of the second Clinton administration. 

Hopeful progress was also made on banning the 
testing, production, and deployment of missiles. 
North Korea had proposed a ban covering all mis- 
siles with a range over 500 kilometers (300 miles). 
The United States had insisted on a shorter range, 
300 kilometers (188 miles), combined with a 500- 
kilogram (1,100-pound) payload. This is the limi- 
tation specified in the Missile Technology Control 
Regime. Although agreement had not been reached 
on this issue, North Korean negotiators said that it 
could be resolved in a Clinton—Kim Jong Il summit. 
On compensation, agreement had been reached in 
principle that the United States would sponsor 
arrangements with Russia, China, and the Eu for 
launching long-range North Korean satellites 
equipped solely for scientific research. 
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A ban on the flight testing of missiles can be ver- 
ified by United States satellites. More intrusive ver- 
ification procedures would be required to verify the 
cessation of the sale and production of missiles and 
components. Some of these could draw on experi- 
ence under the Intermediate Nuclear Forces Treaty. 
The verification regime was not seriously addressed 
in the 1999-2000 negotiations. 

Previous negotiations also did not seriously 
address limiting or ending the deployment of the 
existing Nodong and Scud missiles that are now 
capable of reaching Japan and South Korea. 


ENDING THE KOREAN WAR 

Half a century after the end of the Korean War, 
it is time for the United States to conclude peace 
agreements with the other two parties to the 1953 
Armistice Agreement—North Korea and China— 
provided that North Korea agrees to conclude a sep- 
arate agreement with South Korea, which did not 
sign the armistice. The United States should recon- 
sider its position that it was not a signatory to the 
armistice, and South Korea should rethink its posi- 
tion that it does have legal status as a signatory. 


Rationale: A formal end to the existing state of war 
is a necessary precondition for the reduction of ten- 
sions through conventional arms control negotia- 
tions. The United States position that it was not a 
signatory is untenable. Although General Mark 
Clark did identify himself in the armistice agreement 
as commander in chief of the UN Command, his role 
as head of that command was a mere extension of 
his position as the ranking commander of all United 
States forces in Korea and of the United States-South 
Korean Combined Forces Command. The command 
was from its inception multilateral in name only. As 
Trygvie Lie, UN secretary general during the Korean 
War, spelled out in his memoirs, successive United 
States commanders of the un Command insisted on 
unfettered control over military operations, and in 
subsequent years even the cosmetic trappings of 
multilateral control have been progressively reduced. 

The South Korean position that it has legal sta- 
tus as a signatory is based on two fallacious argu- 
ments. The first is that even though South Korean 
President Syngman Rhee attempted to subvert the 
armistice and the South refused to sign it, Rhee later 
agreed to abide by its provisions. This is fallacious 
because Rhee’s commitment to honor the agree- 
ment was made only to the United States, not to 
North Korea. The second argument is that since 
General Clark, in signing the armistice, identified 
himself as commander in chief of the un Com- 


mand, South Korea, as one of the countries fighting 
under him, should thus be treated as a signatory. 
But 15 other countries also fought under the UN 
Command. In any case, General Clark’ role as head 
of the uN Command was a mere extension of his 
position as the ranking commander of all United 
States forces ın Korea and of the United 
States—South Korean Combined Forces Command. 

The operational control that the United States 
can exercise over South Korean forces in time of 
war understandably leads North Korea to regard the 
United States as its main enemy, necessitating a 
bilateral peace agreement with the United States to 
bring the war to an end. 


REPLACING THE ARMISTICE MACHINERY 

The Military Armistice Commission set up in 
1953 should be replaced with new peacekeeping 
machinery, together with companion steps to dis- 
solve the UN Command. The United States should 
explore the October 9, 1998 North Korean proposal 
for the creation of a Mutual Security Assurance 
Commission in place of the Military Armistice Com- 
mission and the un Command, consisting of Amer- 
ican, South Korean, and North Korean generals. The 
United States should condition its participation in 
such a trilateral commission on North Korean agree- 
ment to activate the bilateral North-South Joint 
Military Commission envisaged in the 1992 
North-South “Basic Agreement.” 


Rationale: Both the Military Armistice Commission 
and the UN Command are obsolete vestiges of an 
adversarial cold war relationship between the 
United States and North Korea. Their continuance 
would be incompatible with a peace agreement and 
with the normalization of relations between the two 
countries that the task force supports. 

A trilateral commission would be appropriate 
because all three countries have forces on the ground 
in Korea. Additionally, an American general presides 
over the United States-South Korean Combined 
Forces Command and would have operational con- 
trol over South Korean forces in wartime. But the 
United States cannot speak for South Korea. Thus, 
issues relating only to South Korean and North 
Korean forces would be addressed in the Joint 
North-South Military Commission. The new Mutual 
Security Commission would deal with all issues 
involving United States forces in Korea and would 
oversee arms control and tension-reduction propos- 
als involving the United States and South Korea. 

The dissolution of the UN Command would have 
no military impact, since it has had no military 


functions for more than two decades. In 1978, 
when the United States and South Korea created the 
Combined Forces Command, the uN Command 
formally transferred its authority to the new com- 
mand. The same United States general commands 
both the Combined Forces Command and the un 
Command, but he wears his un hat only when par- 
ticipating in meetings of the Military Armistice 
Commission. The United States-South Korea 
Mutual Security Treaty would continue to provide 
an umbrella for the United States military presence 
when the UN Command is dismantled. 


LOWERING THE UNITED STATES MILITARY PROFILE 

Before opposition to the American military pres- 
ence reaches serious proportions and leads to 
significant pressures for disengagement, the United 
States should defuse this opposition by lowering the 
United States military profile in South Korea and 
offering to make changes in the size, character, and 
location of United States deployments. Such changes 
could be made either through unilateral United 
States—South Korean action or 
in return for the pullback 
of forward-deployed North 
Korean forces as part of the 
broad process of North-South 
and North—United States rap- 
prochement envisaged in the 
report. Unless and until a veri- 
fiable denuclearization agreement is reached with 
North Korea, however, the United States nuclear 
umbrella over South Korea should remain in force. 

The task force urges consideration of a structural 
change in the United States-South Korean military 
relationship designed to show greater sensitivity to 
South Korean sovereignty and to keep pace 
with progress in improving North-South and 
North—United States relations. In place of the tightly 
integrated United States-South Korean Combined 
Forces Command, the United States and South Korea 
should move toward a command structure that pro- 
vides South Korean forces with increasingly greater 
autonomy, including the eventual return of wartime 
operational control. Many aspects of the United 
States—Japan model, in which two separate opera- 
tional structures are linked on a cooperative basis, 
could be adapted to Korea in the context of declin- 
ing North-South tensions and reciprocal pullbacks 
from the pMz. To make such a looser command 
structure workable, South Korea should commit the 
resources needed to modernize its command and 
control, intelligence, surveillance, and reconnais- 
sance capabilities with American assistance. 


It is unrealistic to expect a collapse 
of the North Korean state, 

and the United States should deal 
with North Korea as it is. 
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The goal of the United States should be to move 
from its present “tripwire” role, in which United 
States forces are automatically drawn into any new 
Korean conflict, to a new role in which it would 
have greater flexibility in deciding whether to par- 
ticipate in any given conflict situation. 


Rationale: South Korean military forces and defense 
industries have acquired increasing technological 
sophistication with United States help at a cumula- 
tive cost to the United States that has included $7 
billion in grant military aid and $12 billion in 
United States—subsidized military sales. The well- 
trained, well-equipped South Korean forces are now 
capable of bearing the brunt of any North Korean 
attack, with United States forces in a supportive 
role. Faced with assuming the principal responsi- 
bility for financing and conducting its own defense, 
South Korea will have an increased incentive for 
finding a modus vivendi with the North. 

Application of the United States—Japan model to 
the revision of the United States-South Korean com- 
mand structure would not 
be possible in the context 
of the existing configura- 
tion of opposing forces at 
the pmz and the attendant 
stress on time-sensitive 
and fully coordinated oper- 
ations. However, a shift to 
this model could be studied in preparation for its 
introduction as tensions decline. 

Former South Korean President Kim Dae Jungs 
national security adviser, Lim Dong Won, has pro- 
posed a 60-mile North-South “Offensive Weapon- 
Free Zone” in which tanks, mechanized infantry, 
armored troop carriers, and self-propelled artillery 
would be barred, including artillery using chemical 
or biological warfare agents. Given the fact that 
Seoul is closer to the DMz than Pyongyang, North 
Korea would have to pull back farther than Seoul. 

This proposal could be part of broader arms con- 
trol negotiations that could include other tension- 
reduction initiatives. In negotiating a mutual 
pullback zone, the United States could propose that 
both sides be required to deploy all their artillery in 
the open, throughout their respective territories, to 
facilitate inspection and to maximize the warning 
time that the South would have in the event of an 
attack in violation of the accord. 

For North and South alike, it would be costly to 
relocate their forces to create a mutual pullback zone. 
As a United States Institute of Peace working group 
has observed, “international financial support will be 
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necessary to cover certain costs associated with a 
Korean arms reduction process, including mutual 


troop and equipment reductions and repositioning.” 


SUPPORTING NORTH KOREAN 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

As progress on resolving security issues contin- 
ues, the United States should support economic 
regeneration and growth in North Korea and 
encourage North Korea to carry forward its recent 
economic reform initiatives with technical assjs- 
tance from international financial institutions. Spe- 
cific elements of such a policy could include: 


eSupport for economic cooperation between 
North and South Korea, including South Korean 
energy aid to the North; 

‘Revision of United States legislation and licens- 
ing regulations that would block North Korean 
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exports to the United States, especially exports from 
projected North-South investment zones; 

¢Relaxation of the remaining United States eco- 
nomic sanctions imposed against North Korea dur- 
ing the Korean War, 

eSupport for exploratory dialogue between 
North Korea and international financial institutions 
designed to set the stage for discussions on the pre- 
requisites for membership and for dialogue on 
North Korean reform strategy. This would be fol- 
lowed by an assessment of the North Korean econ- 
omy by the international financial institutions and 
by technical assistance to help the North design an 
effective reform program; 

*Eventual steps toward membership in the 
World Bank, International Monetary Fund, and the 
Asian Development Bank; 

e Authorization for United States petroleum com- 
panies to conclude concession agreements with 


North Korea for seabed oil exploration and devel- 
opment in the Yellow Sea and to construct natural 
gas pipelines from Russia that would cross through 
North Korea to South Korea; 

eSupport for North Korean membership in 
regional economic forums; 

eSupport for regional arrangements embracing 
North Korea designed to promote expanded trade 
and investment links in Northeast Asia; 

*Bilateral and multilateral credits that would 
enable United States mining companies to help 
modernize the North Korean mining industry, with 
payment in mineral products. 


Rationale: Resolution of the nuclear crisis can be 
achieved only in the context of a broader rapproche- 
ment among North Korea, its neighbors in Northeast 
Asia, and the United States that includes bilateral and 
multilateral economic cooperation. A stable North 
Korea, growing economically in cooperation with its 
neighbors and moving toward a market economy, is 
necessary for stability and security in Northeast Asia. 
Conversely, economic stagnation and collapse in 
North Korea could lead to destabilizing refugee 
flows, enormous reconstruction costs, and war. 

The economic reforms initiated by North Korea 
in July 2002 indicated a desire to move toward a 
market economy. They also revealed a lack of the 
technical knowledge of past experience in other 
countries with similar problems necessary to make 
the reforms effective. Technical consultations with 
international financial institutions, when North 
Korea is ready for it, would maximize the chances 
for a successful reform effort. 

The United States has until now discouraged 
South Korean energy aid to the North as part of its 
effort to press North Korea for a more stringent 
nuclear-inspection regime. This policy should be 
ended in parallel with progress toward a verifiable 
denuclearization agreement with the North. 


REDUCING MIGRATION TO CHINA 

The United States and the international community 
should take urgent steps to relieve the plight of North 
Korean migrants into China and reduce the flow of 
future migration through humanitarian and economic 
assistance measures in North Korea. Specific steps to 
implement this policy could include the following: 


¢China and North Korea should be encouraged 
to expand the access of humanitarian aid organiza- 
tions to monitor and assist migrants in China and 
returnees to North Korea with food, medical aid, 
and other needed assistance; 
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*China should be urged to declare a moratorium 
on the forced return of North Korean migrants and 
asylum seekers, pending a more durable and 
humane solution; 

*North Korea should be urged to repeal all laws 
that penalize citizens for leaving its territory or 
returning without authorization; 

South Korea, China, and North Korea should 
develop a joint program of targeted public and pri- 
vate investment in the poor border counties of 
North Hamgyong province in North Korea, where 
much of the migration originates. This program 
should be nonpolitical, supervised by technical 
experts and managed multilaterally; 

The Chinese government should grant semi- 
resident status through a special visa to those indi- 
viduals who can demonstrate that they have work 
and shelter. For those who are employed in sea- 
sonal agricultural work but who can demonstrate 
that the employer is prepared to house and feed 
them year-round, an annual visa could be issued; 

Beijing should consider a one-time amnesty for 
the relatively low numbers of North Korean 
migrants that remain in China. 


Rationale: Mercy Corps, one of the leading United 
States—based humanitarian aid organizations oper- 
ating in North Korea and the border areas of China, 
has estimated that between 50,000 and 150,000 
North Korean migrants have crossed into China 
since 1997 in search of temporary food, shelter, and 
survival assistance from the local ethnic Korean 
population living in China’s Yanbian Autonomous 
Prefecture. Most of these migrants cross the border 
illegally and are subject to arrest, detention, and 
deportation. On their return to North Korea, they 
are subject to penalties ranging from short-term 
detention to longer-term prison sentences. 

These migrants are a highly vulnerable popula- 
tion in need of humanitarian aid and in many 
instances protection. Among the most vulnerable 
are unaccompanied minors, women, the elderly, the 
medically needy, and asylum seekers. 

While most North Koreans in China are search- 
ing for temporary assistance, an increasing propor- 
tion seeks either long-term sanctuary in China or 
permanent resettlement in another country. Thus, 
the world faces a growing humanitarian tragedy on 
the Chinese—North Korean border that calls for 
urgent action to mitigate the suffering of the 
migrants and long-term measures to reduce the 
future flow as part of the broad process of engage- 
ment recommended by the task force. a 
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Asia’s Nuclear Dominos? 
JON B. WOLFSTHAL 


he United States director of Central Intelli- 

gence, George Tenet, testified before 

Congress this February that the United States 
was entering a “new world of proliferation.” 
“Demand makes the market,” Tenet warned sena- 
tors from the Intelligence and Armed Services com- 
mittees; the “‘domino theory’ of the twenty-first 
century may well be nuclear.” 

Nowhere do these grave predictions have a 
greater chance of coming true than in Asia. Five of 
the world’s eight nuclear-weapon states (China, 
India, Israel, Pakistan, and Russia) are in or near 
Asia and the three most likely candidates for join- 
ing that club (Iran, Iraq, and North Korea) are in 
that region as well.! How the United States handles 
the nuclear crisis in North Korea will play a large 
role in determining if Tenets theory proves correct. 

Although compelling, the aa director’ testimony 
was incomplete. A critical component missing from 
the ongoing debate about whether proliferation is 
spiraling out of control are efforts to understand 
why countries choose to acquire nuclear weapons 
and why they sometimes decide to abandon nuclear 
programs. An understanding of these dynamics is 
critical if effective policies are to be devised to stem 
proliferation before it occurs. 

Moreover, while Tenet’s predictions may prove 
true, his premise—that this process is new—is 
incorrect. What we are seeing today in Asia is the 
result of trends that date to the dawn of the nuclear 
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age (in many cases, the underlying causes for pro- 
liferation predate the twentieth century). “Demand” 
does make the market, but that demand comes as 
much from historical and cultural rivalries as from 
modern security concerns or ambitions. In addi- 
tion, the world has seen previous “spikes” in pro- 
liferation when experts and leaders were convinced 
that a wave of proliferation was threatening to wash 
over the global security system. In the early 1960s 
President John E Kennedy foresaw dozens of 
nuclear states by the mid-1970s. This prediction did 
not come to pass because of concerted efforts by the 
United States and others to reduce the supply of 
and demand for nuclear weapons in at least 12 
countries—efforts that need to be redoubled if 
future progress is to be made. Fatalistic warnings 
may convince policymakers to abandon diplomatic 
nonproliferation efforts to prevent the spread of 
weapons and instead rely solely on responsive 
means to deal with proliferation after the fact. 


MANAGING PROLIFERATION 

Despite the recent nuclear acknowledgments in 
India and Pakistan, proliferation remains—for 
now—a well-defined and manageable security 
issue. Handled well, the expansion of the nuclear 
club can be prevented or delayed until larger polit- 
ical trends can reduce the demand for such 
weapons. Handled poorly, proliferation can expand 
rapidly, destabilizing entire regions and greatly 
increasing the risk of an actual nuclear exchange. 

That the past decade has seen a renewed wave of 
proliferation is beyond debate. Prior to 1998, when 
India and Pakistan tested nuclear weapons, the last 
entry into the nuclear club was Israel in the late 
1960s. The 1970s and 1980s saw only marginal lev- 
els of proliferation, marked mainly by South Africa's 
nuclear program (which it publicly acknowledged 
and then dismantled in the 1990s) and ongoing 


efforts by India and Pakistan to acquire nuclear 
materials and expertise. 

The proliferation of nuclear weapons was and 
remains a slow process, one that affords countries 
like the United States time to reduce the demand 
for weapons. Nuclear programs can be delayed by 
efforts to restrict the flows of critical technologies, 
as well as by diplomatic means. Such efforts were 
successful in stopping nuclear programs in states 
like South Korea and Taiwan, and in buying time 
for internal dynamics to reduce the desire for 
weapons in Argentina and Brazil. Since the 1960s, 
more countries have actually given up nuclear 
weapons and programs than have acquired them. 
Clearly, traditional nonproliferation means can 
be effective. 

The late 1990s appeared to reverse that trend. 
India and Pakistan entered the nuclear weapons 
club in 1998 when both countries conducted a 
series of nuclear tests. The two countries followed 
these tests with steps to institutionalize their 
nuclear weapon arsenals and expand their delivery 
capabilities. It is now known that at about the same 
time, North Korea embarked on a secret uranium- 
enrichment program to replace the plutonium- 
based nuclear program it had frozen in 1994 by 
agreement with the United States. This agreement 
had given hope that traditional tools remained rel- 
evant in stemming proliferation, even in difficult 
cases like North Korea. 

Other countries investigating their nuclear 
options, such as Iran and Iraq, continued to seek 
and acquire the necessary technology and facilities 
during the 1990s. Iraq was within a year or two of 
producing a nuclear weapon before the start of the 
1991 Persian Gulf War, and has retained an inter- 
est in these weapons since. Iran is actively working 
to produce a self-sustaining weapons program insu- 
lated from traditional nonproliferation tools, such 
as the denial of essential technologies. 

Why have some countries continued to pursue 
nuclear capabilities when others have ended their 
efforts? The main motivations for possessing 
nuclear weapons are well known and can be 
divided into three categories: offensive, defensive, 
and nonmilitary. Understanding the motives behind 
a country’ pursuit of nuclear weapons is critical if 
attempts to reverse or diminish the demand for 
such weapons are to succeed. For those countries 
intent on acquiring nuclear weapons for offensive 
purposes, demand-side efforts may not produce 
results without drastic steps, such as regime change 
or military alliances with potential enemies. For 
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those states that pursue weapons for defensive pur- 
poses, other tools, such as security assurances, con- 
ventional military transfers, and diplomatic 
initiatives to reduce points of conflict, have been 
successful in the past. It is the nonmilitary compo- 
nents of proliferation, however, that are often most 
difficult to address. The pursuit of nuclear weapons 
as a symbol of national power or status or for inter- 
nal political benefits are difficult motives to change 
and not easily countered. 

The most recent and important cases of nuclear 
proliferation are in South Asia and North Korea. 
The Indian and Pakistani nuclear programs are 
important not only because they represent the 
most likely nuclear flashpoint in the world, but 
because these programs continue to have an effect 
on weapon programs in other countries, including 
North Korea. By examining these cases, it is pos- 
sible to better understand how proliferation trends 
have developed and where they may be heading. 


INDIA’S ACTION... 

The rivalry between India and Pakistan contin- 
ues to pose the most likely risk of a nuclear 
exchange. Each side is taking steps to expand and 
institutionalize its fledgling nuclear arsenal. Under- 
lying questions remain about how quickly and how 
far their arms race will expand, and how well each 
country can safeguard its arsenal against the acci- 
dental launch or theft of weapons and weapons 
material. India’s and Pakistans motives for acquir- 
ing nuclear weapons are very different, but their 
continued pursuit of advanced nuclear capabilities 
threatens to further destabilize an already danger- 
ous regional standoff. 

India possesses the components to rapidly pro- 
duce and deploy a small number of nuclear 
weapons and has generated enough weapons-grade 
plutonium to make between 50 and 90 nuclear 
weapons. India is thought to have produced 
between 225 and 370 kilograms of weapons-grade 
plutonium and a smaller but unknown amount of 
weapons-grade uranium. It continues to generate 
nuclear materials for use in weapons and has not 
publicly stated how many weapons it has or ulti- 
mately plans to produce. 

India is also pursuing an advanced missile capa- 
bility and has conducted several tests of its shorter- 
range Prithvi and intermediate-range Agni missiles 
(the Prithvi has a range of between 150 and 250 
kilometers; the Agni’s range is between 2,000 and 
2,500 kilometers). Both are capable of carrying 
nuclear warheads and are part of India’s long-term 
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ambitions to develop a space launch capability and 
an intercontinental-range ballistic missile. 

India’s decision to pursue a nuclear weapons pro- 
gram stems from its long-standing desire for great 
power status, as well as its military conflicts with 
nuclear-armed China and Pakistan. Former Foreign 
Minister Jaswant Singh has explained that with the 
nuclear tests of May 1998, India achieved a “degree 
of strategic autonomy by acquiring those symbols of 
power ... which have universal currency.” More 
recently, the open demonstrations of its nuclear (and 
missile) capability have been driven by internal par- 
tisan politics, with the ruling Bharatiya Janata Party 
(P) using the nuclear weapons card as a symbol of 
India’s strength and as part of its agenda of Hindu 
pride and nationalism. Although India’s program— 
begun in the 1960s—initially was driven largely 
because of tensions with China, over the past decades 
the country’s nuclear ambitions have been increas- 
ingly focused on its open 





istan stores its fissile material and warheads is 
unclear. Like India, Pakistan has not joined the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) or the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty. 

Pakistan has also acquired ballistic missiles capa- 
ble of carrying nuclear weapons. These systems, 
unlike India’s, were purchased from other countries, 
including China and North Korea. The longest- 
range missile in Pakistan's arsenal, the Ghauri II, 
may be able to travel over 2,000 kilometers. 

Pakistan’s nuclear program has been developed 
almost exclusively as a counterweight to India’ size 
and conventional military superiority and in 
response to India’s own nuclear program. This can 
be seen in the growth of Pakistan's nuclear program 
following the 1974 Indian nuclear test. For many 
years, however, Pakistan’s program was couched in 
terms of pursuing an “Islamic bomb,” reflecting in 
part the attempt by Pakistani rulers to position the 
country as a leading voice 





hostilities with Pakistan. in the Muslim world. As 

These multiple reasons The nuclear dynamic between India the program came to 
for India’s program explain, and Pakistan could play out in East Asia. fruition, it became clearer 
in part, why efforts to pre- . ‘that Pakistan did not have 
vent India’s acquisition of an active interest in shar- 


nuclear weapons were unsuccessful. Indeed, India’s 
nuclear ambitions have been clear for some time. 
India’s decision to conduct a “peaceful nuclear 
explosion” in 1974 demonstrated a basic capability 
to produce weapons and led to a set of major revi- 
sions to the international nuclear nonproliferation 
regime. But despite attention from American and 
international policymakers, India’s program contin- 
ued to advance. In hindsight, no combination of 
military or financial assistance, technology denial, 
or outside pressure or coordination may have been 
able to overcome India’s international and domestic 
motives for acquiring nuclear weapons. Even if 
India’s security concerns about China or Pakistan 
could have been addressed, its desire for great power 
status and the domestic motives of the ByjP may have 
proved too great for any nonproliferation regime. 


. . . AND PAKISTAN’S REACTION 

Pakistan possesses the components and material 
to quickly assemble a small number of nuclear 
weapons and has produced enough weapons-grade 
uranium to make as many as 50 nuclear weapons. 
Pakistan is also thought to possess enough 
weapons-grade plutonium for three to five 
weapons. Pakistan's nuclear weapons are reportedly 
stored in component form, with the fissile core sep- 
arated from the nonnuclear explosives. Where Pak- 


ing its new achievement with its Muslim brethren 
or in allowing its nuclear weapon capability to 
become entangled in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

India’s conventional and later nuclear capabili- 
ties clearly drove Pakistan's program. American 
efforts to reassure Pakistan about its security— 
through both political alliances and even sales of 
advanced conventional military equipment—were 
unable to keep Pakistan from going nuclear after 
India’s nuclear tests in 1998. Yet the effort to pre- 
vent Pakistan from acquiring the ability to produce 
nuclear weapons actually failed years earlier, possi- 
bly in the late 1980s, when the United States tried 
to isolate Pakistan (this effort included a cutoff of 
United States military assistance to Pakistan after 
1989). That effort, in fact, may have even intensi- 
fied Islamabad’s nuclear program. India’s conven- 
tional superiority, Pakistan’s economic plight and 
international isolation, and Pakistans need to 
counter India’s nuclear moves were too much for 
any nonproliferation efforts to overcome. 

Today, the dynamics of Pakistan's weapons pro- 
gram have shifted, in large part because of the 
broader United Statested war on terrorism and the 
increased concerns over Islamic fundamentalism in 
Pakistan. There are increasing concerns about how 
reliable Pakistan may be in protecting its nuclear 
capabilities. Immediately after September 11, the 


stability of Pakistan as a state was questioned, and 
fears were raised that extremist elements in the 
country might be able to steal or transfer Pakistani 
nuclear weapons or materials to Al Qaeda. More 
recently, it has become clear that Pakistan trans- 
ferred some of its nuclear expertise to North Korea 
in exchange for ballistic missiles. Washington 
refuses, however, to confirm the transfer; any such 
exchanges would have taken place in the past, and 
Pakistan has issued assurances that no future trans- 
fers will occur. 


THE NORTH KOREA CRISIS 

Although not immediately clear to the casual 
observer, the nuclear dynamic between India and 
Pakistan could play out in East Asia. While India’s 
nuclear program is geared primarily toward Pak- 
istan, its origins lie in long-standing tensions with 
China. In turn, China provided Pakistan with the 
basis for its nuclear program, including (according 
to some reports) the transfer from Beijing to Islam- 
abad of a workable design for a nuclear weapon. 

This connection between China and Pakistan, 
some two decades old, is now threatening to 
boomerang as North Korea continues to develop its 
nuclear weapons program. North Korea has report- 
edly been able to acquire uranium-enrichment tech- 
nology and even equipment from Pakistan in 
exchange for ballistic missiles that were sold to Pak- 
istan in the 1990s. This connection would be con- 
sistent with the nature of trade between Pakistan 
and North Korea. Ironically, this technology now 
threatens to destabilize all East Asia, with negative 
consequences for Chinese security as well. 

North Korea may possess enough nuclear mate- 
rial to produce one or perhaps even two nuclear 
weapons. No conclusive evidence exists that North 
Korea actually possesses enough separated nuclear 
material to produce atomic weapons, but United 
States intelligence believes it to be likely. North 
Korea is known to hold 25 to 30 kilograms of 
plutonium in spent fuel produced at a research- 
production reactor at Yongbyon. The current state 
of this fuel is unknown, since North Korea expelled 
international inspectors in December 2002. More- 
over, North Korea has refueled and restarted its 
research reactor, which can produce enough pluto- 
nium for one nuclear weapon per year. At the same 
time, Pyongyang continues to develop a uranium- 
enrichment capability that may be able to produce 
one or two nuclear weapons annually when that 
program starts operation, possibly by the middle of 
this decade. 
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North Korea also possesses a significant ballis- 
tic missile capability. It is the largest proliferator of 
ballistic missiles in the developing world and may 
be close to developing a missile with interconti- 
nental range. Pyongyang is currently under a self- 
imposed missile flight-test moratorium, but this 
could end at any time, especially given the contin- 
ued standoff with the United States over North 
Korea’ nuclear activities. 

Pyongyang’ nuclear research program is reported 
to have begun as early as the 1950s, but concerns 
over its nuclear weapons program did not fully 
emerge until the mid-1980s, when United States 
intelligence satellites reportedly photographed the 
construction of a research reactor and the begin- 
nings of a reprocessing facility in Yongbyon. In 1989 
North Korea is reported to have shut down its 
plutonium-production reactor for approximately 
100 days. This presumably would have given North 
Korea enough time to refuel the entire reactor and 
provide it with a source of sufficient nuclear mate- 
rial to build a nuclear device. 

Pyongyang acceded to the NPT on April 18, 1985, 
but it was not until April 9, 1992 that the govern- 
ment finally approved a safeguards agreement with 
the agency; initial inspections to verify the accuracy 
of North Koreas initial declaration began a month 
later. North Korea informed the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) as part of this initial 
inspection process that it had conducted a one-time 
plutonium-extraction experiment on “damaged” 
fuel rods removed from the Yongbyon reactor in 
1989. The IAEA was given access to the small 
amount separated by North Korea (approximately 
90 grams, or less than one-fortieth the amount 
required to build a nuclear device). 

The IAEA's inspection results indicated that the 
North had separated plutonium in four attempts 
over three years, starting in 1989. The findings 
added weight to the allegation that North Korea had 
removed large amounts of fuel from its Yongbyon 
reactor during the 1989 shutdown. 

The crisis escalated in mid-May 1994 when North 
Korea announced that it was planning to defuel the 
Yongbyon reactor. Gaining access to the fuel to be 
removed from this reactor immediately became an 
international concern for two reasons. First, the fuel 
contained nearly 30 kilograms of plutonium, which 
could be used to produce several nuclear weapons. 
Second, by gaining access to the fuel and taking 
appropriate samples, the IAEA could determine if the 
fuel had been in the reactor since its initial operations 
began in 1986, or whether the fuel was a secondary 
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batch, indicating that North Korea had indeed 
removed an entire load of fuel from the reactor dur- 
ing the 1989 shutdown. 

As Pyongyang accelerated and completed the 
defueling, 14EA Director Hans Blix declared in a let- 
ter to the UN Security Council on June 2, 1994 that 
the “agency's ability to ascertain, with sufficient 
confidence, whether nuclear material from the reac- 
tor has been diverted in the past, has been .. . lost.” 
There was some controversy surrounding this 
point, as other ways to determine the reactors his- 
tory have since been developed and put forward. 

These developments prompted the United States 
to circulate a proposal to the uN Security Council 
calling for sanctions against North Korea. The 
United States also publicly began discussing plans 
to reinforce its military presence in North Korea; 
growing calls were heard for United States military 
action against North Korea to prevent it from gain- 
ing full access to the plutonium-bearing spent fuel 
at the reactor. 

The crisis eased after former President Jimmy 
Carter met with North Korean President Kim Il 
Sung in mid-June. The North Korean leader agreed 
to freeze his country’s nuclear program if the 
United States resumed high-level talks. These 
negotiations took place in July but were suspended 
until early August because of the sudden death of 
Kim I] Sung on July 9. The talks eventually led to 
the negotiation of an “Agreed Statement” on 
August 12, 1994, under which, in broad terms, 
North Korea agreed to dismantle the elements of 
its nuclear program that appeared to be linked to 
the production of nuclear arms in return for the 
supply of two less-proliferation prone light water 
reactors and a number of other energy- and secu- 
rity-related inducements. 

On October 21, 1994 the crisis was resolved 
when the two countries signed the so-called 
Agreed Framework. Under the agreement, North 
Korea agreed to freeze and eventually dismantle its 
plutonium-extraction facilities in exchange for the 
construction of two modern light water nuclear reac- 
tors in North Korea. As part of the agreement, the 
United States would also provide North Korea with 
heavy fuel oil to replace the energy produced by its 
plutonium-production reactors and Pyongyang 
agreed to completely satisfy the 1Aza’s requests for 
information about. the history of North Koreas 
nuclear activities before construction of the new reac- 
tors was completed. >- 

The agreement held until 2002. That October 
Assistant Secretary of State James Kelly confronted 


North Korean officials with facts that suggested 
North Korea was pursuing, in violation of its 
agreements, a secret program to enrich uranium— 
another material that can be used in nuclear 
weapons. It is now believed the bulk of the tech- 
nology and material for this program was trans- 
ferred to North Korea from Pakistan. 

Instead of denying the claims, North Korea 
admitted that it was pursuing a weapons option 
using uranium; at the same time, it appeared to 
open the possibility that it would terminate this 
program through negotiations with the United 
States. In response, the Bush administration has 
said it will not negotiate with the North until it dis- 
mantles its uranium program; in late 2002 the 
United States cut off future oil shipments to North 
Korea—effectively ending the Agreed Framework. 
The decision not to engage in negotiations was 
taken against the advice of key United States allies 
in the region—including Japan and South Korea— 
that engagement and negotiations with the North 
have the best chance of shutting down the North 
Korean nuclear program. 

North Korea reacted to the United States decision 
to suspend oil shipments in December by expelling 
IAEA inspectors, annoyncing its intention to 
withdraw from the NPT, and moving to restart its 
plutonium-production reactor and process its spent 
fuel into weapons-usable plutonium. It is not 
known how far North Korea has advanced toward 
reprocessing the spent fuel into a weapons-usable 
form, but United States officials predict that 
Pyongyang could produce enough nuclear weapon 
material by the end of the year for five weapons. 

This standoff over North Korea's nuclear ambi- 
tions has destabilized the entire region and threat- 
ens to spark a new wave of proliferation that could 
engulf Japan and South Korea, and even Taiwan in 
the extreme. Although North Korea appears to be 
pursuing its nuclear program because of concerns 
about its security, it is also thought that North 
Korea hoped to improve its financial situation by 
selling weapons-related technology—as it had with 
its ballistic missile capabilities. But North Korea's 
motives remain unknown. United States policy is 
now set on a strategy of isolating North Korea and 
hopes that pressure from other states, including 
China, will force Pyongyang to accede to Washing- 
tons demands. Many observers, including those 
that supported the implementation of the Agreed 
Framework, believe that this policy will only exac- 
erbate North Korea's sense of insecurity and that a 
direct policy of engagement and negotiations holds 


a higher likelihood of success. At the very least, a 
demonstrated willingness to try engagement would 
make it easier for the Bush administration to line 
up allies in the region should it contemplate a more 
aggressive policy—including sanctions and even 
military actions—in the future. 

Regardless of North Korea’ motives, South Korea 
and Japan are directly threatened by any ongoing 
nuclear weapons program in the North and may be 
compelled to consider their own nuclear options 
should efforts to prevent North Korea from going 
nuclear fail. South Korea has already responded to 
North Korea’s missile programs by developing a 
short-range missile of its own, and the new (or 
some future) government in South Korea could be 
compelled to pursue a nuclear program in response 
to the weapons program in the North. 

Japan, which previously debated the benefits of 
a nuclear weapons option, may also be motivated 
by North Koreas weapon program to reconsider its 
nonnuclear position. Japan has an advanced nuclear 
power and research program and is widely believed 
to have the skills and materials to produce a nuclear 
weapon in months, if not sooner. South Korea is 
also advanced enough technologically to make a 
nuclear weapon in months if a decision is made to 
do so. 


PROUFERATION PREDICTIONS 

Certain aspects of proliferation remain as true 
today as they were at the dawn of the nuclear age. 
These include: 

The greater the number of countries possessing 
nuclear weapons, the greater the odds that nuclear 
weapons will be used. 

eThe acquisition of nuclear weapons by one 
country will inevitably lead another country to 
desire the same weapons. 

*Outside forces can slow the pursuit of nuclear 
weapons and diminish the demand, but any coun- 
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try determined to acquire nuclear weapons can do 
so if it is willing to invest the time and resources. 

These nuclear “truths” show why, now more 
than ever, international efforts to prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons require leadership from the 
United States and other key countries. If North 
Korea acquires nuclear weapons, the risk of nuclear 
war increases, as does the likelihood that still more 
countries will acquire nuclear weapons. The situa- 
tion in North Korea threatens not only to destabi- 
lize the Korean peninsula but also to spur the 
acquisition of nuclear weapons in Japan. In addi- 
tion, if North Korea produces excess plutonium and 
is willing to sell it to other countries, the predic- 
tions made by cia Director Tenet could come true 
more quickly than even he imagines. 

If the North Korean nuclear program can be 
refrozen and dismantled, much of this nightmare 
scenario can be avoided. The willingness of the 
United States to intercede—constructively or con- 
frontationally—would reaffirm Washington's com- 
mitment to the stability and security of the region. 
Constructive engagement, however, would require 
the Bush administration to change course and 
negotiate with North Korea and try to better 
understand what prompted North Korea's nuclear 
ambitions in the first place. Possibly, even with 
engagement, the reasons for acquiring nuclear 
weapons cannot be adequately addressed. But with 
no engagement, it appears likely that North Korea 
can succeed in producing enough nuclear 
weapons for itself and to fuel arms races in East 
Asia and elsewhere. 

Nuclear proliferation is neither out of control nor 
inevitable. The tools required to reduce the demand 
for nuclear weapons exist and remain effective if 
they are used constructively by the United States 
and other concerned countries. But if these tools are 
left unused, George Tenet's line of dominos could 
start toppling. | 
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India’s Economic Liberalization: 
A Progress Report 


SHALENDRA D. SHARMA 


espite incremental and frustratingly piece- 

meal implementation, India’s economic lib- 

eralization project has finally dispelled the 
specter that had haunted the country for so many 
years after independence: the stagnant 3 percent 
“Hindu growth rate.” Indeed, with an average 
annual growth rate hovering above 6 percent, India 
was one of the world’s fastest-growing developing 
economies in the 1990s. 

The driving force behind economic revival is this 
ambitious reform program put into place after a 
severe balance of payments crisis in 1991. That 
year—in the face of a quickly deteriorating fiscal 
position, increasing external debt (especially short 
term), accelerating capital flight, and rapid deple- 
tion of foreign reserves—the Indian government, on 
the verge of defaulting on its foreign debt, was forced 
to seek emergency assistance from the IMF. In return, 
Prime Minister P. V. Narashima Rao’s government 
promised to enact a wide range of macroeconomic 
reforms designed to “convert India from . . . [an] 
inward-looking economy into a market-friendly, 
outward-looking one.” 

The reform program that followed broke deci- 
sively with more than four decades of pervasive 
government planning and regulation that had 
earned India the dubious distinction of being the 
most controlled economy in the noncommunist 
world. The reforms have included the abolishment 
of state monopoly in virtually all sectors of the 
economy, significant liberalization of industry and 
trade, deregulation. of the financial system, improve- 
ments to" supervisory. and Tegnlatoy systems, cuts 
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in tariffs, and the introduction of policies favorable 
to privatization and foreign direct investment (FDI). 

One of the most dramatic changes has been the 
liberalization of trade policy. Under the highly 
restrictive pre-1991 trade regime, government 
authorization was required for the import of virtu- 
ally all goods; imports of manufactured consumer 
goods were completely banned. Maximum tariff 
Tates exceeded 300 percent and the average tariff 
rate in 1990-1991 stood at 87 percent—the high- 
est in the world. By 1994 the average tariff rate had 
declined to 33 percent and was approximately 20 
percent in 2000. 

Major change has also come to the industrial sec- 
tor. Before the reform period, a long (and continu- 
ally growing) list of industries, including iron and 
steel, heavy machinery, oil and petroleum, air trans- 
port, mining, and telecommunications, was 
reserved solely for the public sector, under the 
intrusive eye of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act. In a short period of time this 
heavily protected industrial sector has witnessed the 
virtual abolition of the industrial licensing system 
and other regulatory impediments. (Compulsory 
licensing is now required mainly for environmen- 
tal, safety, and strategic reasons.) Moreover, many 
sectors of the economy previously reserved for state 
control have been opened for private investment, 
including power, telecommunications, mining, 
ports, transport, and banking. Substantial progress 
has also been made in phasing out remaining quan- 
titative restrictions on agricultural, textile, and 
industrial products. 

Prior to 1991, strict restrictions on FDI had 
reduced it to a trickle; since 1991 controls on FDI 
and portfolio investment have been significantly 
relaxed. Automatic approval of foreign investment 
of up to 51 percent of shareholding is now permit- 


ted for a wide range of industries (and since 1996 
the list of industries in which FDI is permitted has 
been further widened, with 100 percent foreign 
equity and ownership permitted in some sectors). 
In September 1992, portfolio investment was 
allowed for registered foreign institutional 
investors, and Indian companies were permitted to 
raise capital from abroad by issuing equity in the 
form of global depository receipts and other debt 
instruments. The reforms in the financial sector 
have not only forced Indian companies to improve 
the quality of their products, but have enabled 
many to restructure their activities through merg- 
ers and acquisitions. 

Banking has been subject to gradual reform since 
the early 1990s. Regulation and supervision of the 
banking system have been strengthened. In the past 
two years, a series of measures to reduce the num- 
ber of nonperforming loans (especially in public sec- 
tor banks) and to restructure three public sector 
banks has been implemented. The Reserve Bank 
of India—the country’s central bank—has also 
strengthened prudential requirements, including 
raising minimum capital and capital adequacy ratios 
to conform to international standards. Equally 
important, greater competition in the banking sec- 
tor and improvements in the capital and debt mar- 
kets have reduced reliance on central bank financing. 


“AN IDEA WHOSE TIME HAS COME” 

Cumulatively, these reforms have reawakened 
among India’s entrepreneurs what John Maynard 
Keynes once called the “latent animal spirits,” 
thereby giving a sharp boost to growth. Nowhere is 
this dynamism more evident than in the informa- 
tion technology (iT) industry and the service sector. 
Ten years ago, India’s computer industry had total 
sales of $150 million. In 2002 its exports were more 
than $6 billion—or 13 percent of India's total 
exports. Indeed, India’s 1T industries now have a 
proven track record and an international reputation 
for quality. The city of Hyderabad is known as 
Cyberabad, and soon Indian companies such as 
Infosys, Wipro, and Satyam could be household 
names around the world. India also accounts fora 
third of the world’s software engineers. 

Robust exports of food and capital goods, gar- 
ments, engineering tools, and refined petroleum 
products have also contributed considerably to 
India’s growth in recent years. But it is the country’s 
rapidly expanding services sector that has provided 
growth and stability in the post-September 11 
period, which has been characterized by uncer- 
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tainty, financial market turmoil, and a sharp global 
economic slowdown. Services currently account for 
40 percent of India’s GDP, 25 percent of its employ- 
ment, and 30 percent of export earnings. 

And what about the balance of payments crisis 
that drove India to reform? For the sixth consecu- 
tive year, India has recorded a surplus, despite 
increases in oil prices, a sharp downturn in inter- 
national equity prices, and successive increases in 
interest rates in the United States and Europe. For- 
eign exchange reserves have risen steadily from 
$42.3 billion in March 2001 to a record level of 
nearly $72.4 billion in January 2003, which is 
equivalent to almost 14 months of estimated 
imports for the current year. Reserves are now more 
than four times the level of short-term external 
debt, providing India with a substantial buffer. In 
fact, India’s external debt situation has improved 
significantly in recent years as a result of effective 
external debt management. The foreign debt—cpP 
ratio decreased from 28.7 percent at the end of 
March 1991 to 20.8 percent at the end of March 
2002. The debt~service ratio declined from a peak 
level of 35.3 percent of current receipts in 
1990-1991 to 16.3 percent in 2000-2001. For the 
first time, the World Bank has classified India as a 
“less-indebted country.” 

The economic growth catalyzed by the reforms 
has benefited (albeit unevenly) all sectors of society, 
so that India can finally point to a positive change in 
the country’s stubborn poverty problem. Reaffirming 
that the link between economic growth and poverty 
reduction is unambiguous, the latest official surveys ' 
indicate that poverty levels have fallen from about 40 
percent of the population to roughly 28 percent dur- 
ing the second half of the 1990s. This translates into 
a net reduction in rural poverty of some 60 million 
people between 1993 and 2000. (In rural India, 
poverty fell to 27 percent of the rural population, 
while urban poverty fell from 32 percent to 24 per- 
cent of the urban population.) 

Victor Hugo once noted that “there is one thing 
stronger than all the armies in the world, and that is 
an idea whose time has come.” The idea of market 
reforms that swept the world some two decades ago 
is now part of India’s development vocabulary. 
Although supporting reforms was once considered 
politically incorrect, every major political party rec- 
ognizes the need to “deepen” the reforms. The dif- 
ferences in opinion that occasionally arise are about 
the pace and ordering of reforms. Fears that changes 
in governments will undo what has been achieved or 
bring the reform process to a halt are without merit. 
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FUNDING THE STATE... 

The accomplishments of the past decade, while 
impressive, are dwarfed by what remains to be 
done. Of growing concern is the failure to maintain 
the economic momentum achieved through the 
early 1990s. Many had concluded that India's 
potential growth rate under reform is about 8 per- 
cent annually, but recent experience has fallen short 
of that: growth has shown a decelerating trend since 
1997. Prolonged droughts, international sanctions 
following nuclear testing in 1998, high energy 
prices, and the devastating earthquake in the state 
of Gujarat in late January 2001 that killed approx- 
imately 20,000 people have all contributed to the 
slowdown. But the main reasons are egregious 
domestic macroeconomic distortions, a slackening 
in the pace of reforms in particular, and half-hearted 
attempts to follow through with the more difficult, 
yet crucial second- 
generation reforms 





... AND REFORMING REGULATION 

Additional challenges to further reform are 
India’s infrastructure and regulatory bottlenecks. 
India’s roads, railways, telecommunications, elec- 
tric power, air transport, and ports need expansion 
as well as improvement in the quality of service. 
These issues can be best addressed through regula- 
tory reform and increased investments. Although 
this area has been opened to private investment— 
including foreign investment—the authorities have 
been unsuccessful in creating a fully supportive 
environment for the private sector. For example, as 
part of the reform program, private investors are 
expected to generate electric power for sale to state 
electricity boards, which oversee transmission and 
distribution. But because of the boards’ poor admin- 
istrative capacity, along with the loss (or theft) of 
power during transmission and low electricity tar- 
iffs for many cate- 
gortes of consumers, 
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problem is India’s Indeed, many private 


peculiar system of 

fiscal federalism, which makes it impossible to 
reduce the skyrocketing fiscal deficits of the cen- 
tral and state governments. Specifically, under 
India’s deeply flawed fiscal system, the central 
government allocates credit to state governments 
through a “formula” that is unrelated to whether 
state governments put their funds to productive 
use. Not surprisingly, state governments, in their 
eagerness to win elections, often make fiscally 
irresponsible campaign promises, and then pay 
for them with funds allocated by New Delhi. Cur- 
rently the combined federal and states’ deficit 
exceeds 10 percent of cop—the highest level since 
1990. As a result, general government debt has 
risen to almost 65 percent of GDP. This huge fis- 
cal deficit has placed tremendous upward pres- 
sure on interest rates and has also discouraged 
private investment. 

To redress this problem, several state govern- 
ments have signed memoranda of understanding on 
fiscal reform programs with New Delhi, and the 
process of reining in expenditures by reforming 
food subsidies and prices for petroleum has begun. 
Attempts continue to reduce the governments stake 
in state-owned enterprises, which remain a drain 
on resources. To enhance the revenue base, efforts 
are under way to improve tax collection. 





investors have yet to 
be paid, while others are now demanding terms 
guaranteeing purchase of electricity by both the fed- 
eral and state governments before they invest. 
Resolving this problem is critical; no sector of the 
economy can achieve successful transformation 
without an adequate and reliable supply of power. 

Another critical part of the economy—the agri- 
cultural sector, which employs 60 percent of India’s 
population—has also been ill served by the reform 
process. Declining public investment in irrigation, 
soil conservation, water and flood management, 
and rural infrastructure (coupled with only a mod- 
est rise in private investment in agriculture) has 
contributed to the deceleration in agricultural 
growth in the second half of the 1990s. The 
decreased public investment in agriculture can be 
traced to the poor fiscal position of state govern- 
ments and the maintenance of generous support for 
inefficient subsidies. For example, as much as 0.7 
percent of GDP goes into fertilizer subsidies. The 
major beneficiaries of this subsidy, however, are the 
poorly managed domestic fertilizer industry and 
high-income farmers. 

Further exacerbating agricultural problems are 
outdated laws and regulations. The government's 
guaranteed price support for food grains—crucial 
in the 1960s and 1970s to give farmers the incen- 


tive to produce more food grains—has outlived its 
usefulness. Today, price controls are maintained for 
staples to ensure remunerative prices for farmers. 
As a result, support prices have been fixed higher 
than market prices, encouraging overproduction. 
This has led to an increase in the stock considered 
necessary to ensure food security (60 million tons 
in mid-2002, as opposed to a more reasonable 17 
million tons). 

Although the central and state governments have 
justified the maintenance of high support prices on 
the grounds that it allows them to procure and sub- 
sidize the sale of certain commodities to low- 
income families through the public distribution 
system, these claims are not entirely valid. It is well 
known that this system does not adequately dis- 
tribute food to the needy. Yet, p t by gov- 
ernment agencies continues to increase—in large 
part to maintain the support prices (agriculture is 
also shielded through import and export controls, 
including tariffs and export restrictions). The abo- 
lition of the price support system is not likely in the 
near future, but it clearly needs to be better aligned 
to market demand if farmers are to be encouraged 
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to shift from overproduced food grains like wheat 
and rice to other staples. 


NEXT STEPS . 

The Indian economy still remains relatively 
closed—at least by standards of the fast-growing 
economies of East Asia. Tariff levels are among the 
highest in the developing world; FDI remains low (FDI 
in India averages 0.5 percent of Gpp; in China it is 5 
percent of GDP); and currency restrictions need to be 
lifted. Domestically, privatization of state-owned busi- 
nesses must be accelerated, regulation of the financial 
sector improved, labor laws modernized, and invest- 
ment in primary education strengthened. 

A government planning commission has reported 
that growth rates of between 8 and 9 percent annu- 
ally over the next decade are required to reduce India’ 
poverty rate to around 11 percent. The per capita 
income levels in China and other East Asian coun- 
tries that were roughly comparable to those in India 
in the 1960s are now much higher. Renewing the 
momentum of reform, and thereby broadening and 
reviving growth, is essential if India is to achieve its 
economic goal of breaking out of the third world. W 
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ive years after the end of the Asian financial 

crisis, it is politics rather than economics that 

casts the darker cloud over East Asia. In 
some Asian countries political paralysis is prevent- 
ing needed economic reforms; in others, political 
turmoil is deterring investment and reducing con- 
fidence. And the entire region must deal with the 
fallout of a potential war against Iraq, a possible 
explosion on the Korean peninsula, fears of terror- 
ism, and the shaky future of world trade talks. 

A more positive picture emerges economically. 
Foreign currency reserves have risen, and short- 
term external debt has fallen. In addition, firms 
have restructured, foreign investors have returned 
(albeit cautiously), and intraregional trade has 
grown. However, growth rates have fallen below 
precrisis levels, poverty persists, and the list of 
reforms that should be implemented remains long. 

Given East Asia’s positive economic attributes, it 
is easy to conclude that the region's long-term eco- 
nomic future will be bright, even if it experiences 
detours along the way. On the economic side, East 
Asian elites share a consensus on general principles, 
are aware of the problems they confront, and gen- 
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erally reject outmoded policy options. Unfortu- 
nately, the capacity and political will to implement 
the right choices may be lacking. What will tip the 
scales in the proper direction? Manageable crises or 
external threats will help. Furthermore, outside 
assistance coupled with deepening regional coop- 
eration might solidify the foundation for another 
East Asian “miracle.” 


AN ANNIVERSARY MANY WOULD RATHER FORGET 

In July 1997 the devaluation of the Thai baht ini- 
tiated a crisis that created serious political and eco- 
nomic stresses in East Asia.! Politically, these 
included the fall of Indonesian President Suharto 
and constitutional turmoil in Thailand. Economi- 
cally, they included huge foreign capital outflows, 
massive currency depreciations, soaring inflation 
and interest rates, and plummeting foreign 
exchange reserves. These stresses led to negative 
growth rates, banking crises, numerous bankrupt- 
cies, and a massive increase in poverty. 

The crisis, however, came to an unexpectedly 
quick end as a result of massive bilateral and multi- 
lateral assistance, surges in exports to developed 
countries, and fiscal and monetary stimulus. Exclud- 
ing Japan, East Asias GDP growth rate was 6.9 percent 
in 1999 and 7.6 percent in 2000. Although the region 
had regained its footing, the postcrisis boom did not 
last long because of anemic global economic activity, 
rising oil prices, a collapse in formation technology 
spending, and falling capital inflows. Thus, in 2001 
East Asian growth slowed to 4.3 percent. Yet in 2002 
it rose to 6.1 percent as exports increased, fiscal poli- 
cles stimulated growth, and interest rates remained 
low. East Asian countries also recorded solid growth 
rates because they embraced an increase in private 
consumption as an economic growth strategy. 

Although growth rates last year were higher than 
in previous years, postcrisis Fast Asia may experience 


limits to improvements in its moderate growth rate 
because many of the region’s governments have not 
moved to the next level of reform. Despite burying 
many terminally ill banks, they have not fully 
attended to the seriously sick. Although they passed 
bankruptcy laws, they have not done enough to 
remove excess capacity. And even though govern- 
ments allowed entry to some foreign investment, they 
have not opened their markets significantly. More- 
over, as report after report has emphasized, East Asian 
governments still need to remove barriers to compe- 
tition, improve their supervision of banks, and end 
direct involvement in the market. Beyond this, East 
Asian companies must improve corporate gover- 
nance, reduce debt, and rationalize their operations. 


CROUCHING TIGERS? 

South Korean growth was a stellar 6.2 percent in 
2002. Unemployment fell below 3 percent, inflation 
and interest rates remained low, Seoul ran a budget 
surplus and amassed a foreign exchange war chest 
exceeding $120 billion, and the total amount of 
nonperforming loans dropped under 5 percent of 
all bank loans. For 2003 the South Korean govern- 
ment expects solid results: 5 percent GDP growth, 
unemployment slightly higher than 3 percent, and 
3 percent inflation. 

Several negative trends merit attention, however. 
First, the current account surplus shrank to $6.6 
billion in 2002 (from $40 billion in 1998) and is 
projected to fall to between $2 billion and $3 bil- 
lion in 2003. Second, export growth rates have 
slowed. Third, foreign direct investment (FDI) has 
plunged from $15 billion in 2000 to $9 billion in 
2002. Fourth, inflation is rising. Fifth, consumer 
and business confidence is weak. The fall in con- 
sumer confidence is particularly worrisome because 
private consumption has accounted for a substan- 
tial part of South Korea's recent growth. Ironically, 
to control rising household debt, the government 
itself has been dampening the consumerism it ini- 
tially encouraged. Some fear that the growth of con- 
sumer debt threatens the banking system, especially 
when the economy slows. But consumers can 
weather a modest slowdown because of their high 
rate of savings, which runs about 25 percent (ver- 
sus around 1 percent in the United States and 13 
percent in Japan). South Korean banks are also in a 
better position than they were in 1997, with much 
higher capital reserves and far fewer bad loans. 

South Korea’s short- to medium-term economic 
picture is clouded by political factors. Newly elected 
South Korean President Roh Moo Hyun won by a 
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very slim margin, and the leading opposition party, 
the Grand National Party, dominates the legislature. 
At the same time, Roh’s Millennium Democratic 
Party lacks unity, and labor does not support 
investor-friendly policies. The president’ relatively 
weak political position, coupled with a general elec- 
tion in 2004, will make it difficult for him to con- 
tinue efforts to reform Korean conglomerates, to 
eliminate government financial support to bankrupt 
firms (which would subsequently allow for their 
restructuring, sale, or liquidation), and to complete 
the sale of government-controlled banks. 

Unlike South Korea, Taiwan's economic perfor- 
mance in 2002 was poor. Although the economy 
grew around 3 percent and exports rose, the unem- 
ployment rate stayed above 5 percent and business 
investment remained stagnant. Moreover, Taiwanese 
firms continued to migrate to other destinations, pri- 
marily China, but also to Southeast Asian countries, 
in search of lower production costs. Furthermore, 
the banking sector is still troubled and the govern- 
ments budget will stay in the red for the fourth con- 
secutive year, producing a public-debt-to-cpr ratio 
that resulted in a credit rating downgrade. 

To lay the groundwork for a more positive eco- 
nomic future, the government has adopted relatively 
loose fiscal and monetary policies and advanced sev- 
eral grand schemes. In May 2002, for instance, Pres- 
ident Chen Shui-bian unveiled “Challenge 2008,” a 
six-year national development program that calls for 
increases in research and development spending, 
additional infrastructure investment, measures to 
encourage tourism, improvements in the investment 
environment, and support for the entertainment 
industry. The government is hoping that these mea- 
sures will produce 3 percent growth this year. 

Whether President Chen can implement major 
reforms is unclear. In addition to low public 
approval ratings and an election in 2004, Chen 
faces opposition from the Nationalist Party, lesser 
political parties, labor unions, and his own Demo- 
cratic Progressive Party. Chen, aware of these obsta- 
cles, has noted that “only when Taiwan's situation 
is stabilized can the government focus all its ener- 
gies on reviving the economy.” Inaction is prob- 
lematic because the government needs to reform 
labor regulations, privatize companies, and cut sub- 
sidies. It also needs to decrease its stake in local 
banks (it is a majority shareholder in 20), reduce 
the amount of nonperforming bank loans, and 
eliminate overcapacity in industry. 

Chinas dynamism has been the one bright spot 
in an otherwise dim Northeast Asian economic set- 
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ting. In 2002 China’s economy grew by an astound- 
ing 8 percent. China’s growth has been particularly 
helpful to South Korea and Taiwan. The People's 
Republic is now South Korea’ second-largest export 
market and a major destination for its foreign invest- 
ment. Despite national security imperatives, the Tai- 
wanese government continues to ease restrictions 
on economic dealings with its northern neighbor. 
China is now Taiwan's largest export market, an 
invaluable supplier of industrial raw materials and 
agricultural goods, and the major destination for 
Taiwanese FDI. Taiwanese firms have an estimated 
$100 billion invested on the mainland. In the long 
run, China’s recent admission to the World Trade 
Organization (wro) will make it an even more 
important economic partner for these two countries. 

Although some have raised questions about the 
extent to which China is actually growing, the vast 
majority of analysts concur that the growth is real 
and continuing. China’s growth is supported by 
a four-legged structure. 
One leg consists of mas- 
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spending. A second leg 
consists of FDI. In 2002 
China received almost $53 billion in Fp1, making it 
the world’ largest recipient of FDL It is likely to gar- 
ner an equally large amount in 2003 if contracted fig- 
ures are a valid indicator. A third leg is consumerism. 
In recent years, consumer loans have soared, home 
ownership has risen dramatically, and retail sales 
have grown by almost double-digit rates. The fourth 
leg is exports. Last year, exports, helped by govern- 
ment subsidies, grew by 24 percent. The Asian 
Development Bank (aps) believes these factors will 
combine to produce 7.5 percent growth in 2003. 

Serious concerns have been raised about 
whether China’s high growth rates are sustainable 
over the short to medium term. One reason is that 
much manufacturing output consists of goods that 
no one wants. A second reason is that a real estate 
bubble may have formed. Another problem is that 
the unprofitable state-owned enterprise sector still 
dominates industrial output and employment. 
Moreover, public infrastructure spending has put 
the government budget in the red and contributes 
to a public sector debt that is immense if contin- 
gent liabilities like pensions are included. This is a 
concern because the government eventually will 
have to bear the cost of bailing out China’s four 
state-owned banks, which many analysts believe 
will run close to $500 billion, a staggering 40 per- 
cent of GDP. 





These economic dangers are counterbalanced 
by the fact that China has huge foreign exchange 
reserves ($250 billion), is an export powerhouse, 
and remains a powerful magnet for FDI. Moreover, 
government spending on infrastructure will sup- 
port economic growth. Additionally, China’s wro 
accession will give it new economic opportunities, 
encourage efficiency, and support continued 
reform. This is critical because the Communist 
Party leadership that assumed the reins of power 
at the sixteenth party congress last November 
lacks the legitimacy and political power bases of 
its predecessors. Hence it will be reluctant to 
reform the banking system, eliminate excess 
industrial capacity, and divest the government of 
its stock market holdings. 

Japan in 2002 again posted negative GDP growth, 
continuing more than a decade of bad economic 
news. In addition to disappointing growth rates, 
Japan suffers from deflation, overcapacity, high gov- 
ernment deficits, soaring 
gross public sector debts 
(more than 150 percent 
of GDP), and a weak stock 
market. Japanese banks 
also hold nonperforming loans totaling $1.2 trillion 
(10 to 15 percent of total bank loans). Many forecast 
that Japan's growth rate will barely exceed zero per- 
cent in 2003. 

Yet, Japan should be the 800-pound gorilla on 
the East Asian economic scene. After all, it has 
world-class companies, possesses massive foreign 
currency holdings, has a well-educated populace, 
and is technologically proficient. Japan's stagnation 
hurts the region because it lowers the amounts that 
Japanese banks can lend to and the amounts 
Japanese investors can invest in their neighbors. It 
diminishes Tokyo's willingness to provide economic 
assistance and reduces Japan's ability to import. 
Moreover, it gives Japan incentives to devalue the 
yen, a prospect that threatens exporters throughout 
the region. Finally, it encourages protectionism. 

Under reform-minded Prime Minister Koizumi 
Junichiro, the Japanese government has advanced 
one reform plan after another. However, the 
bureaucracy, opponents within Koizumi’s Liberal 
Democratic Party, and various special interest 
groups have stifled every government initiative. As 
a result, the government continues to pour money 
into wasteful public projects, fails to reform the 
banking sector, and makes little progress in priva- 
tizing government operations, such as the Postal 
Savings System. 





WEAKNESS, WORRIES, AND WOBBLING 

Southeast Asia represents the bleakest part of the 
East Asian economic landscape. Although many 
countries posted economic growth rates higher 
than Japan over the past two years, they have graver 
economic difficulties to resolve. Furthermore, many 
countries confront serious political risks. In 2002 
the region recorded GDP growth of about 4 percent, 
even though capital flowed out of the region. Cap- 
ital outflows were a function not only of the shift of 
FDI to China, but also of the region’s economic and 
political difficulties. For 2003 the aps forecasts 
growth of 4.1 percent for Southeast Asia, but the 
region’ ability to produce such growth is question- 
able. First, governments like the Philippines that 
have been supporting growth with deficit spending 
now face pressures to balance their budgets. Sec- 
ond, Southeast Asian countries probably cannot 
continue to rely on consumerism. Third, the specter 
of Al Qaeda~—inspired terrorism appeared in the 
region with the October 2002 nightclub bombing 
in Bali, Indonesia that killed nearly 200 people, 
most of whom were Westerners. 

Terrorism will hurt all East Asian economies. The 
Philippines confronts Muslim separatists and a 
communist insurgency known as the New People’s 
Army. Indonesia faces violent Islamic groups like 
Jemaah Islamiya. Malaysia, Singapore, and Thailand 
face terrorist threats as well. Terrorism damages 
business and consumer confidence, raises insurance 
premiums, deters FDI, and mandates higher gov- 
ernment expenditures on security. It also adds 
another layer of bureaucratic procedures to the 
shipment of goods and people, and, most impor- 
tant, it decreases tourism. 

While economically debilitating, terrorism need 
not be devastating. For instance, Indonesia recorded 
GDP growth of 3.7 percent in 2002. This growth fed 
off rising consumer spending (4.7 percent), plum- 
meting interest rates (5 percent), an appreciating 
currency, and a stabilizing political landscape. Ana- 
lysts expect Indonesia to record GDP growth between 
3 and 4 percent in 2003, but it may be difficult to 
achieve this. Although it did not inflict much eco- 
nomic pain last year, the IMF estimates the Bali 
bombing could reduce growth by 0.5 percent in 
2003. In addition, inflation is likely to remain in the 
double digits, limiting opportunities for lower inter- 
est rates. Public sector debt runs at almost 70 per- 
cent of GDP. Moreover, Indonesias banks still must 
dispose of many nonperforming loans and 
strengthen the banking system. Jakarta also needs to 
make substantial progress in improving its judicial 
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system, reforming its bankruptcy laws, and increas- 
ing privatizations. 

After suffering through three presidents in three 
years, Indonesians have enjoyed the relative stabil- 
ity that has accompanied Megawati Sukarnoputri’s 
election in 2001. But Megawatis status as the front- 
runner in the 2004 presidential election does not 
mean that she feels empowered to push aggressive 
reform. It also does not guarantee that the legisla- 
ture will automatically support her initiatives. 
Forthcoming elections generally make governments 
reluctant to alienate voters, as shown by Jakarta’s 
recent decision, in the face of widespread protests, 
to restore, at least partially, fuel subsidies. Another 
obstacle is labor unions, which have grown stronger 
since Suharto’s demise and would not welcome 
painful reforms. In addition to these difficulties, 
Megawati must manage Indonesia’s center-to-region 
decentralization and resolve multiple religious and 
ethnic conflicts, such as the separatist movement in 
resource-rich Aceh province. 

In 2002 Thailands GDP growth rate almost 
reached 5 percent, although per capita income 
remained below precrisis levels ($1,970 as of 2001 
versus $2,960 in 1995). Foreign reserves grew sig- 
nificantly and foreign debt shrank dramatically. 
Thailands economy turned in a solid performance 
last year because of the positive impact of strong 
export growth, increases in fixed investment, and 
aggressive fiscal stimulus. Furthermore, like many 
of its neighbors, the Thai government eagerly 
embraced consumerism. The ADB forecasts GDP 
growth of 4.1 percent for Thailand in 2003. Confi- 
dent Thai consumers, loose monetary policy, and 
moderate investment growth are expected to sup- 
port such growth. Yet continued consumer spend- 
ing and investment growth are not guaranteed, and 
a public sector debt that runs at almost 60 percent 
of GDP will pressure Bangkok to control spending. 
Growth also will be constrained by the govern- 
ments failure to dispose of a large portion of the bad 
loans and companies that it acquired during the cri- 
sis in order to recapitalize the banks and save fail- 
ing firms. Beyond these negative factors, Prime 
Minister Thaksin Shinawatra’s emphasis on local 
small- and medium-sized enterprises and various 
political factors may deter FDI. 

In contrast to other East Asian countries, Thai- 
land’s main political problem seems to be the gov- 
ernment’ strength. Thaksin, who rode to power on 
a platform containing economic nationalist ele- 
ments, has widespread popular support and an 
absolute majority in parliament. This authority 
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gives him the ability to stifle opponents and push 
whatever legislation he desires. Unfortunately, 
Thaksin has voiced support for antiforeign and 
interventionist economic policies. Thaksin's posi- 
tion also empowers him to pack the military, the 
cabinet, and the bureaucracy with supporters and 
family members. Some fear Thaksin's power will 
skew government policymaking, increase corrup- 
tion, and reduce transparency and accountability. 

Thailand's neighbor, Vietnam, delivered a solid 
economic performance in 2002, with GDP growth of 
5.4 percent, export growth of 6 percent, and mod- 
erate inflation. On the negative side, Vietnam ran a 
current account deficit equal to 2 percent of GDP 
and a budget deficit of about 4 percent of GDP. Viet- 
nams successful performance resulted from a bilat- 
eral trade agreement that it signed with the United 
States in 2001, an IMF adjustment program it agreed 
to that same year, a surge in investment, increased 
consumption, and a loose fiscal policy. The ADB esti- 
mates Vietnam will record growth of 6.7 percent in 
2003, although Hanoi forecasts between 7 and 7.5 
percent. Strong domestic demand, increased private 
investment, and a stimulative fiscal policy will sup- 
port economic expansion. Moreover, the overseas 
Vietnamese community continues to pour huge 
sums of money into Vietnam, improving the bal- 
ance of payments, supporting the currency, and 
fueling private investment. 

Vietnam's economic prospects are threatened on 
several fronts. First, growth is jeopardized by tight 
government spending that is designed to reduce 
budget deficits. Second, Vietnam’s troublesome 
bureaucracy, pervasive corruption, and under- 
developed judicial, tax, and regulatory systems 
diminish the country’s investment appeal. Third, 
Vietnam's current account deficit and low foreign 
exchange reserves limit Vietnam's ability to import 
capital goods. Fourth, inflation increased dramati- 
cally between 2001 and 2002 and could rise 
significantly this year. Finally, there is rising pro- 
tectionism in its major commodity markets. 

To move Vietnam toward sustained and higher 
levels of growth, the mF reports that the govern- 
ment must restructure its large, inefficient, and 
unprofitable state-owned enterprise sector. In addi- 
tion, it must address the banking sectors nonper- 
forming loans. The government also needs to 
reduce its large public sector debt (70 percent of 
GDP), further liberalize trade, and create a better 
environment for small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses. Divisions within the Vietnamese Commu- 
nist Party between reformers and conservatives, 


however, are likely to block major reform initia- 
tives. Indeed, the reformist agendas prospects will 
depend heavily on its ability to deliver growth with- 
out endangering the party’s dominance. Meaning- 
ful reform will require a restructuring of 
state-owned enterprises, which could result in sig- 
nificant job losses and a weakening of bureaucratic 
power. The unattractiveness of such an outcome 
will encourage caution among Vietnamese leaders. 


THREE VARIABLES 

International and regional political concerns will 
have important consequences for East Asia's post- 
crisis development. The possibility of a United 
States—led war on Iraq is of special concern. If war 
does occur, oil prices will rise. The amount and 
duration of an increase in prices will depend on the 
anti-Iraq coalitions performance, the extent to 
which Iraq sabotages its own oil flelds, and the 
speed with which a new Iraqi government wel- 
comes foreign investors. IMF economists estimate 
that every sustained $5 increase in the price of a 
barrel of oil leads to a 0.3 percent reduction in 
growth rates after 6 months. 

A war in the Middle East would hit major East 
Asian oil importers like Japan and South Korea 
hard, although producers such as Indonesia and 
Vietnam actually might benefit from a conflict. 
Regardless of oil price increases, a war could hurt 
the region’s short-run growth because it would cur- 
tail tourism, constrain FDI flows, and reduce domes- 
tic and foreign business and consumer confidence. 
Over the medium term a conflict could brighten the 
East Asian economic setting: the reintegration of 
Iraq into the global economy would lead to major 
increases in Iraqi oil production and significant 


declines in oil prices. 


Another international concern is the Doha 
round, the current series of wro negotiations that 
began in Qatar in January 2002. This round is sup- 
posed to open the developed world’s agricultural 
markets, reduce tariff barriers, and increase poor 
countries’ access to medicines, but has so far 
achieved little. In the short run, the Doha round’s 
lack of progress will not meaningfully influence the 
East Asian economic landscape. Over the medium 
term, its bleak prospects are a concern given that 
East Asian countries benefit greatly from the trade 
opportunities, FDI, and the impetus to restructur- 
ing that such trade agreements provide. Moreover, 
since increased trade boosts world growth, East 
Asia could lose indirectly from a failure to reach 
agreement at Doha. Moreover, failure could spark 


new moves toward exclusionary regional and bilat- 
eral trade agreements. 

Although it is overshadowed by the global focus 
on Iraq, the current crisis on the Korean peninsula— 
which began last October with the admission by 
North Korea that it had secretly enriched uranium in 
violation of a 1994 accord—has steadily escalated. 
War is unlikely because of North Korea’ relative mil- 
itary weakness, the availability of diplomatic options 
that are palatable to South Korea and the United 
States, and the interests of the major regional pow- 
ers. Nevertheless, the situation is unstable because 
North Korea is a failed state and the United States has 
opted to contain North Korea. Moreover, even if war 
is avoided, tensions could remain high until the res- 
olution of the Iraq issue and perhaps for many 
months thereafter. In the short run, the crisis on the 
peninsula most directly affects South Korea; already 
it has led some corporations to shelve or reduce their 
investment plans. Furthermore, it has the potential 
to weaken consumer confidence and Fp1 flows into 
South Korea. Given the importance of domestic 
demand and investment to South Korean growth, the 
crisis thus poses significant economic dangers. Over 
the medium to long term, the crisis has the potential 
to darken Northeast Asia’ economic future because it 
gives Japan powerful incentives to assume a mo 


aggressive military posture. i 


FINDING A WAY FORWARD 

The economic outlook for East Asia in 2003 and 
beyond is cloudy. Chinas economic dynamism will 
support regional growth, and the loose monetary 
and fiscal policies, efforts to clean up nonperform- 
ing loans, and plans to create friendlier legal and 
regulatory environments that governments have 
undertaken are positive steps, but constraints on 
consumer spending (in the form of lending limits 
and high debts), unsteady consumer and business 
confidence, fiscal deficits or public sector debts, ter- 
rorism, and reform paralysis will act as a drag on 
regional economic growth. At the same time, 
Japans economic woes and Chinas nonperforming 
loan problems threaten the region’s economic 
health since they could dampen growth and intra- 
regional trade. At worst, they could produce eco- 
nomic shock waves that impose catastrophic 
economic damage. 

One factor that could have a major negative 
impact on the regional economic setting is the 
weakness of the world’s leading economies— 
particularly the American economy. Although 
growth likely will return, the United States cur- 
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rently suffers from weak consumer sentiment, low 
business investment, corporate governance prob- 
lems, a lackluster stock market, overcapacity, and 
high consumer debt. Furthermore, it has surging 
budget deficits and a very large current account 
deficit (5 percent of GDP). 

East Asian leaders can react to these dangers, but 
political obstacles will get in the way. Domestic 
political weakness in all East Asian countries with 
the exception of Thailand restricts policy initiatives 
and reduces the likelihood that reform proposals 
will go far enough. (In Thailand’ case, the govern- 
ments strength allows for initiatives, although it 
also facilitates bad policy and a corrupt business 
environment.) Global and regional political prob- 
lems such as Iraq and North Korea blur the East 
Asian economic scene further. 

For East Asian countries to move onto the correct 
long-term economic path, manageable crises may be 
needed. Eisuke Sakakibara, ‘a former Japanese 
deputy finance minister, has stated that, unlike 
South Korea, “we are a creditor country, so we could 
survive like this another five, six years. That is a 
Japanese problem... . [W]e are rich.” Crises can 
have a positive effect because they encourage action 
and discredit traditional ways of dealing with prob- 
lems. Regional threats also can promote reform. The 
threat of China's rise, for example, spurred Viet- 
namese leaders to seek trade ties with the United 
States and to pursue admission to the wro. 

Even in the absence of a crisis, external aid can 
provide invaluable support for reform. It allows 
reform-oriented elites to co-opt opponents and to 
minimize the pain caused by reform. External aid, 
particularly when provided by international insti- 
tutions, also creates a “halo effect” that encourages 
others to lend and invest in the targeted country. 
And external aid may empower groups that bene- 
fit from deeper economic integration with the out- 
side world. 

A final factor that can bolster the region’s long- 
term economic prospects is regional cooperation, 
which disseminates policy advice and technical 
expertise. It also can create the lure of a larger mar- 
ket that draws in foreign investors and manufactur- 
ers. Besides this, it can aid in the harmonization of 
regulations and standards. Furthermore, it can open 
new export markets and lower cost sources of sup- 
ply. East Asia is not Europe, but the multiplicity of 
arrangements that countries in the region have con- 
structed offers the possibility that the East Asians 
themselves can build the institutional environment 
needed to support a better economic future. E 
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Roots of Violence in Indonesia: 

Contemporary Violence in Historical Perspective 
Edited by Freek Colombtjn and J. Thomas Lindblad. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2002. 300 


pp., $27.50, paper. 


FROM THE STATE-SANCTIONED MASSACRE by the mili- 
tary of as many as a million people between Octo- 
ber 1965 and March 1966 to the lynchings of petty 
criminals still occurring across the country today, 
Indonesia has seen and continues to experience 
horrible levels of violence. In fact, editors Freek 
Colombijn and J. Thomas Linblad, both lecturers at 
Leiden University, and the 10 other contributors to 
this volume posit that Indonesia is more violent 
than ever and trace the gruesome trend to deep his- 
torical roots that predate President Suharto’ New 
Order state (1966-1998) and that permeate all lev- 
els of Indonesian society. 

Henk Schulte Nordholt points to a “genealogy of 
violence” that began in precolonial Indonesia, con- 
tinued throughout the Dutch regime of fear, and 
became further entrenched under Suharto, who 
used mass murder to destroy political competition. 
When the economy went into a downturn, the 
post-New Order Indonesian state in the 1990s could 
no longer maintain its “monopoly on violence”; 
masses of unemployed laborers and unpaid soldiers 
discovered that their violence was marketable—and 
that Jakarta was buying. (According to Nordholt, 
people paid to demonstrate recently for former Pres- 
ident Suharto received 50,000 rupiahs per day, while 
the rate to have someone killed is about 2 million 
rupiahs.) In addition, criminal gangs and militias 
often offer their services to political parties in 
exchange for a quasi-legitimate position and pro- 
tection. “Decentralized” violence has become a nor- 
mal feature of day-to-day life and, sadly, an effective 
method of political communication. 

“Its the Military, Stupid!” proclaims Liem Soei 
Lion in the title of his article. Liem, a member of the 
Indonesia Human Rights Campaign, describes the 
military’ dominance of all aspects of Indonesian life. 
Liem blames much of the violence in Indonesia— 
directly or indirectly—on the military. He attributes 
the increasing level of military-related violence 
since 1998 to four factors: the military’ poor image, 
made worse by its abduction of prodemocracy 
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activists in 1998 and its destruction of East Timor 
during and after the 1999 independence referen- 
dum; the troubled relationship between the ctvilian 
presidency and the army, which has impeded 
democratization; contention within the armed 
forces; and the military’s increasing involvement in 
“extra-budgetary activities” (for example, organized 
crime or antigovernment pursuits) to cover military 
operating costs. 

In the final section of the book, Leiden Univer- 
sitys Kees van Dijk addresses the outbursts of com- 
munal violence, or amuk massa, that have intensified 
in Indonesia since Suharto’ fall. Incidents that can 
trigger mob violence are often trivial: traffic acci- 
dents, bar fights, minor theft. And the weapons of 
the people are not mere stones, but bows, sickles, 
Molotov cocktails, and air rifles. Some attribute the 
recent explosions of violence to pro-Suharto “provo- 
cateurs” or those who reject the changes introduced 
during the reform period generally and instigate the 
riots to undermine the administration. Another the- 
ory blames the autocratic Suharto regime itself, or, 
more accurately, its fall: people are releasing years of 
pent-up frustration and economic inequity that 
resulted from the New Order. But, as van Dijk notes, 
these explanations are flawed; recorded incidents of 
brutal communal violence in Indonesia predate the 
twentieth century. Van Dijk believes legitimized 
communal violence is the result of a historically 
weak state in which ordinary people feel they have 
no choice but to resort to vigilantism. 

While it is indeed a “good analysis of a difficult 
problem,” as the editors describe it, Roots of Violence 
in Indonesia reads more like three separate books; 
the linkage of the “Historical Continuity,” “Army 
Violence,” and “Communal Violence” sections is 
unconvincing, and several authors in their conclu- 
sions finally, almost visibly, can only issue a shrug as 
to the true causes of all the fighting. The reader is 
left with a better understanding of the internal 
workings of previous regimes and why violence 
flourished under them, but little space is given to the 
presidencies of Megawati or even Wahid, or how 
violence has continued despite their democratiza- 
tion efforts. Ultimately, no persuasive explanations 
are offered as to why (or if) Indonesia is more vio- 
lent than other countries that have suffered mas- 
sacres, genocides, and pervasive cultures of violence. 

Susan I. Finkelstein 


Central Asia: A Gathering Storm? 


Edited by Boris Rumer. Armonk, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe,’ 


2002. 442 pp., $75.95, cloth; $29.95, paper. 


IN 1993 The Economist predicted that Central Asia 
would become “one of the most unstable parts of 
the world”; 10 years later, the factors that prompted 
that prophecy are more relevant than ever. Intra- 
regional tensions among the states have been 
steadily growing, partly because of conflict over 
water and energy and partly because of long-term 
territorial and border disputes. Internally, many of 
the regions countries, despite (or perhaps because 
of) their post-Soviet transition to independence, suf- 
fer from authoritarian regimes, pervasive corruption, 
economic instability, environmental degradation, 
ethnic conflicts, and radical Islamic movements that 
continue to increase in number and virulence. The 
essays in this fourth installment of M. E. Sharpe's 
Central Asia series are written exclusively by Cen- 
tral Asian scholars, whose views on the region's 
problems and how to solve them often differ 
markedly from those of Western analysts. 

In his overview, editor Boris Rumer of Harvard 
University’s Davis Center compares Central Asia's 
two “superpowers”: Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. 
These two countries appear, at the moment, to have 
escaped most of the economic misfortune that their 
neighbors have faced in the decade since indepen- 
dence. For Kazakhstan this can be attributed to a 
highly educated population, abundant natural 
resources, and a virtually self-sufficient economy. 
Kazakhstan also embraced reform, government 
decentralization, and massive privatization in the 
1990s. In contrast, the new Uzbek government 
built a much more rigid system of authority, main- 
tained control over agriculture, the economy’ most 
important sector, and moved from “traditionalism 
to totalitarianism.” 

In his article on regional security, Kazakh scholar 
Rustam Burnashev identifies three “circles” of par- 
ticipants in any potential Central Asian security 
complex: an inner circle of states within the region; 
a second circle of countries with “vitally important” 
interests in inner-circle states (as well as those that 
constitute an external circle of dangers—Russia, 
China, Pakistan, Iran, and perhaps Turkey); and a 
third circle that consists of countries with lesser 
interests in the region or who are able to play a sub- 
stantial role there (for example, the United States 
and the European Union). (In the post-September 
11 world, however, a good argument could be made 
for moving the United States, if not others, into the 
second circle.) 
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Following the cold war, security shifted from a 
global to a regional affair. Because the Central Asian 
states share certain geographic, historical, ethnic, reli- 
gious, economic, and political characteristics, that 
shift would seem to have dictated the formation of a 
cohesive regional security complex among them. 
Additionally, in the decade since independence, the 
former Soviet republics have had to deal with many 
common internal security threats: intrastate clan and 
ethnic unrest, ethnic-territorial disputes, growing 
Islamic extremism, and conflicts over the division of 
natural resources, among others. Why then has a col- 
lective regional security system been so elusive? Bur- 
nashev concludes that domestic divisions within 
each individual state cause such serious security risks 
internally that the more ambitious goal of a larger, 
unified complex becomes impossible. Elites within a 
state usually hold diametrically opposed positions 
and pursue mutually exclusive policies. Moreover, 
the regions governments frequently adopt authori- 
tarian strategies to deal with rising social and eco- 
nomic tensions, which, in turn, force opposition 
groups to resort to radical tactics because they are not 
given the political space to engage in open dissent. 
Ultimately, the Central Asian governments’ often- 
repressive policies fuel the very extremism they were 
intended to contain. 

Eshref Trushin and Eskender Trushin, economists 
conducting research in Tashkent, consider whether 
a Central Asian economic “miracle” is possible. 
They conclude that, like East Asia in the 1960s, 
Central Asia must adopt an export-oriented devel- 
opment strategy. Because of the region’ geographic 
isolation and difficult terrain, Central Asian states 
need to develop trade and cooperation with neigh- 
boring countries that can absorb exports. Another 
option would be concentration on high-tech and 
research-intensive industries. 

With its intelligent thematic coverage, Central 
Asia: A Gathering Storm? will be immensely useful 
to students and others who seek recent background 
information on the internal and external factors that 
beleaguer Central Asian societies. That said, the 
events of September 11, and the vastly expanded 
American military presence in the region that has 
ensued—along with other new United States for- 
eign policy goals in Central Asia—have caused 
some of the text (particularly those articles dealing 
with security) to become outdated or, worse, irrel- 
evant. Unfortunately, one of the side effects of liv- 
ing in “interesting times” is the loss of a literature 
that is able to keep up. S.I.E E 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union 
(See International, Iraq Crisis) 


Iraq Crisis 

Feb. 4In an interview broadcast by Britam’s Channel 4, Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein says that Iraq does not have any 
weapons of mass destruction and that it has no ttes to the Al 
Qaeda terrorist network; Saddam says the US is seekmg a 
“pretext for aggression” that would justify military action 
against his country to gain control of its ol supply. 

Feb. 5—US Secretary of State Colin Powell presents evidence to 
the UN Security Council that Iraq decetved UN weapons 
inspectors to hide prohibited weapons and equipment, 
harbors a terrorist network headed by an associate of Al 
Qaeda leader Osama bin Laden, hss moved and evacuated 
materials from nearly 30 chemical weapons and other 
munitions sites, and possesses at least 18 mobile biological 
weapons laboratories and unaccounted-for biological agents; 
in his speech Powell uses satellite imagery and intercepted 
radio and telephone conversations between Iraqi officials 
seeking to hide nerve agents and other banned weapons; Iraqi 
officials deny the allegations. 

Feb. 6—By a 308-to-193 vote, with 9 abstentions, Turkey's 
parliament grants the US permission to upgrade an unspecified 
number of beses and ports in the country for possible use in a 
confhet with Iraq; the parament must still vote on another 
measure that would permit the US to send troops to the bases 

Feb. 7—Bntain says ıt will commit 42,000 troops for a possible 
war with Iraq, mcluding land, naval, and air forces. 

Feb. 8—UN Secretary General Kofi Annan says Iraq’ 
disarmament is a decision “for the ternational commmmity es 
a whole” to resolve and urges the US to seek consensus before 
taking any military action against Iraq. 

Feb 10—NATO convenes an emergency session after member 
nations Prance, Germany, snd Belgtum block efforts by the US 
and other allies to send defenstve military equipment to 
Turkey immediately to protect it in the event of a war against 
Iraq, with which Turkey shares a border, French, German, and 
Belgran officials say the move would weaken diplomatic efforts 
to prevent a conflict. 

Feb. 11—A 16-minute audiotape believed to be from Al Qaeda 
leader Osama bin Laden ts broadcast on the Qatar-based, 
Arabic-language news network Al Jazeera; the speaker issues a 
call to arms for Muslims to fight against any US-led invasion of 
Iraq; Secretary of State Powell says the new message proves bin 
Laden ts “m partnership with Iraq,” although the speaker does 
not mention Saddam and denounces members of the ruling 


At a hearing before the Senate Intelligence Committee, CLA 
Director George Tenet says 24 members of Egyptian Islamic 
Jihad, a militant group that he says 1s “indistingmshable” from 
Al Qaeda, and 2 senior planners from the group have been 
“operating freely” in Baghdad recently. 


Feb. 14—Saddam Hussein issues a presidential decree that 


prohibits the production or importation of chemical, biological, 
and nuclear weapons and materials used to make them; the ban 
had been requested by the UN for more than a decade. 

In a report to the UN Security Council, chief UN weapons 
inspector Hans Blix says there is no evidence Iraq has weapons 
of mass destruction; BHx says Iraq possesses banned long- 
range missiles and has not accounted for large amounts of 
germ and poison gas supplies, but that Baghdad has agreed to 
allow surveillance flights, provide new documents, and open 
investigations of past arms stocks; Blix also says that, despite 
Secretary of State Powells assertion before the council eartter 
this month that Iraq had been informed beforehand about 
some inspections, inspectors conducting more than 400 
unannounced inspections in the past 11 weeks found no 
evidence that Iraq had been alerted in advance, Blix also 
questions the US analysis of satellite photographs of an Iraq 
munitions site, winch Powell said showed prohibited weapons 
being hidden from inspectors, saymg the movement could 
have been a “routne activity”; permanent council members 
Russia, France, and Germany want to give the inspectors more 
time m the absence of evidence that Iraq still bas banned 
weapons; the US, Britaun, and Spain say Iraq 1s in violation of 
Secunty Council Resolution 1441, adopted in November, 
which calls on Iraq to disarm itself of weapons of mass 


destruction and cooperate with weapons inspectors. 


Feb. 15—More than 600 rallies are held in cines around the 


world to oppose war with Iraq; a3 many as 375,000 
demonstrators gather near the UN in New York, 750,000 
people rally m London, 500,000 throughout Germany, and 
300,000 ın 60 citles across France. 


Feb. 16—After a 13-hour session in Brussels, NATO agrees to 


begin military planning for the defense of Turkey in the event 
of a US-led war with Iraq; the decision allows NATO to begm 


moving alliance AWACS radar surveillance planes, Patriot 
missiles, and chemical and biological defense units to Turkey; 
the impasse was broken when the issue went before the 18- 
member Defense Planning Committee, of which France has 
not been a member since 1966; the committee has rarely been 
used since the end of the cold war. 


Feb. 17—The 15-member European Union ends an emergency 


summit m Brussels with a draft resolution of a statement 
urging Iraq to comply with UN disarmament resolutions and 
warning that arms inspections cannot continue indefinitely 
without Baghdad's cooperation. 


Feb. 18—Turkdsh officials say they will allow tens of thousands 


of US troops to be based in the country in the event of war 

with Iraq only if the US provides a $32-billion aid package, 

including $10 billion m direct grants; 3 days ago US officials 

made what they said was a “final” offer. $20 billion tn loan 
and $6 ballion in direct 


Feb. 20—Hans Bhx orders Iraq by March 1 to destroy all its Al 


Samoud 2 missiles and any illegally imported engines designed 
for use in the rockets, which the UN says exceed the allowed 


93-mule range. 


Feb. 24—In a closed UN Secumty Council session, the US, 


Bnitam, and Spain submit a new resolution that says Iraq “has 
failed to take the Anal opportunity” to disarm; the resolution 
does not include deadhnes or an explicit threat of military 
force; a vote on the proposed resolution is not expected before 
Hans Blix briefs the council March 7 on Iraqi cooperation; 


passage of the resolution would require 9 votes and no vetoes 
from the council's 5 permanent members; Germany, France, 
and Russia present a rival mitiative in the form of a 
memorandum that says a military option should only be a “last 
resort” and calls for Iraqs disarmament to be achieved 
peacefully, through conunued inspections. 

Turkeys 35-member cabinet sends a motion to parlament to 
allow the deployment of US troops in the country and 
authonze Turkash soldiers to enter Iraq; yesterday the cabinet 
voted unanimously m favor of the motion, even though 
Ankara has yet to finalize fmancial and military terms of the 
deal with the US; no date for a parliamentary vote is set 


Middle East Crisis 

(See also Palestinian Authority) 

Feb 10—Israeh Defense Mmuster Shaul Mofaz orders troops to 
institute an internal closure of the West Bank and Gaza in an 
attempt to prevent terrorist attacks agamst Israeli citizens for 


through 

Feb 19—Israeli troops, tanks, and helicopters conduct overnight 
raids on militant strongholds m the Gaza Strip, killmg at least 
12 Palestinians and wounding 27 others, according to 
witnesses and medics; tn response, Palestmians in the Gaza 
Strip fire 4 rockets into southern Israel, injuring 3 people; 
Israel says the operation targets the militant Islamic group 
Hamas, which it says is responsible for a mine blast beneath an 
Israeli tank last week that killed 4 soldiers, Hamas sad ıt blew 
up the tank to avenge the army’s kallng of 2 Palestinian 
militants a few days earlier. 

Feb. 21—Tens of thousands of Palestinians in Gaza march m a 
funeral procession for Riyad Abu Zeid, a mihtary commander 
of Hamas, vowing revenge after a week of violence m which 
Israeli forces have killed 31 Palestinians, Abu Zeid was lalled 5 
days ago near Gaza City m an ambush by Israeh forces 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See International, Iraq Crisis) 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also International, Iraq Crisis) 

Feb 5—The International Court of Justice at The Hague orders 
the US to postpone the executions of 3 Mexicans until it has 
ruled on a complaint filed by Mexico, which claims that 51 
Mexican death-row mmates m US prisons should be retned 
because they were not mformed of therr nghts to communicate 
with therr consulates, as provided in the 1963 Vienna 
Convention 

Feb, 19—After a 17-month trial, the Tanzanta-based 
International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda convicts Rwandan 
pastor Elizaphan Ntalaruttmana and his son Gerard, a 
physician, of aiding and abetting genocide mn Rwanda and 
sentences them to 10 and 25 years, respectively, in prison; an 
estrmated 800,000 Tutsis and moderate Hutus were killed in 
1994 mn Rwanda by extremist Hutus. 

Feb, 27—The International Crimmal Tnbunal for the Former 
Yugoslavia at The Hague sentences former Bosnian President 
Biljana Plavsic to 11 years ın prison for persecution, a crme 
against humanity, Plavsic, the highest-rankmg Bosnian Serb 
leader to be tried by the tmbunal, had pleaded guilty in 
October, 2 years after her surrender, to the persecution of non- 
Serbs dumng Bosnias 1992-1995 ethnic war. 


ARMENIA 

Feb 2]—Official results from yesterday's presidential election 
show that President Robert Kocharian won 48.3% of the vote, 
People’s Party leader Stepan Demurchian 27.4%, and National 
Unity Party leader Artashes Gegamian 16.9%; because a 
majority was not achieved, a runoff between the top 2 
candidates is scheduled for Match 5, observers from the 
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Organization for Security and Europe and the Council of 
Europe say the election was “flawed” because of ballot-box 
stuffing and innmidation of candidates’ representatives. 


BELGIUM 

Feb. 12—The country’s supreme appeals court rules that a 
genocide lawsuit against Israel Prime Mmuster Arel Sharon 
can proceed when he no longer has the immunity of his 
office; the ruling overturns a lower-court decision in June that 
Sharon could not be prosecuted for a 1982 massacre of 
Palestinian refugees in Israeli-occupied Beut, Lebanon 
because he was not ın Belgium; Sharon was Israel: defense 
mmister at the ume; the plamtiffs, who are massacre 
survivors, are using a Belgian human nghts law that allows 
the country’s courts to try crimes against humanity and 
genocide, no matter where they were committed. 


Bouvia 

Feb. 13—Over the past 2 days in and around the capital city of La 
Paz, at least 27 people have been killed and at least 100 others 
injured m anngovernment protests; looters also have ransacked 
dozens of busmesses and burned at least 13 government 
buildmgs; yesterday, after 7,000 striking police officers and 
ctvihan demonstrators stormed the presidental palace to 
protest government plans to introduce an income tax and cut 
spending on social programs, government troops fired tear gas, 
rubber bullets, and live ammunition into the crowd, doctors say 
most of the casualues consisted of unarmed civilians, in ine 
with an IMF-dictated agenda, the government had announced 
earlier this week new fiscal policies to reduce the country’s 
deficit and secure $4 billion m new credits. 

Feb 17—As many as 15,000 people march on La Paz, demanding 
the resignation of the government of President Gonzalo 
Sánchez de Lozada and denouncing the military’ use of force 
dumng last weeks riots. 

As part of an effort to cut government costs, Sánchez de 
Lozada announces he will no longer accept a salary for the 
remainder of his term, which expires 1n 2007; last week the 
president said plans for the introduction of a personal mcome 
tax would be suspended. 


CAMBODIA 

Feb. 1—The government charges 43 people, inchuding the editor 
of a local , with startmg riots this week ın the capital 
city of Phnom Penh that led to the destruction of the Tha 
embassy and more than 12 Thai-related businesses; the 
violence began 3 days ago after alleged comments by a Thai 
actress that the temples of Angkor Wat belonged to Thailand, 
since then, both sides have withdrawn their ambassadors and 
Bangkok has downgraded diplomatic relations 


COLOMBIA 

Feb 7—At least 32 people are killed and more than 200 mjured 
when a car bomb explodes near a soctal club m the capital city 
of Bogotá, although no group clams responsibility, Vice 
President Francisco Santos says the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia (FARC), the country’s largest leftist rebel 
group, 1s to blame. 

Feb 14—At least 15 people are lalled and 30 others myured 
when members of FARC detonate a house filled with mortars 
during a police raid in the city of Nerva, according to 
authontles; police officers are among the dead and wounded; 
investigators say rebels had planned to use the mortars to 
shoot down President Alvaro Uribe’ plane as he arrived m 
Netva for a secunty meeting with regional officials scheduled 
for tomorrow. 

US officials say the bodies of 2 people, an American and a 
Colombian, who had been aboard a US government plane that 
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crashed in the southern, FARC-controlled region, 
have been found 1 mile from the wreckage; the 2 are believed 
to have been executed after the plane crashed; 3 other 
Americans who were passengers are unaccounted for, the plane 
had been on an intelhgence mission en route from Bogotá to 
Florencta, in Caqueta department. 

Feb. 24—FARC rebels say the 3 US government workers who 
survived the plane crash are being held as “prisoners of war”; 
FARC leaders say they will negotiate the Americans’ release in 
return for the release of guerrillas from Colombian jails. 


Cyprus 

Feb. 16—Offictal results from today’s presidential elecnons show 
that Greek Cypriot opposition candidate Tassos Papadopoulos, 
head of the centrist Democratic Party, won 51.5% of the vote; 
righnst President Glafcos Clerides, who was seeking a third 
term, earned 38.8%. 


CZECH REPUBLIC 

Feb. 28—Opposinion candidate Vaclav Klaus of the center-right 
Civic Democratic Party 1s elected president after recerving 142 
votes in the 281-member partament, ruling coalition 
candidate and former Prime Minister Jan Sokol, of the Social 
Democratic Party, earned 124 votes; Klaus will succeed Vaclav 
Havel, who was constitutionally barred from seeking a third 5- 


year term. 


GERMANY 


after convicting him of being an accessory to more than 3,000 
murders m New York and Washmgton and of being a member 
of a terrorist organization; the sentence ts the maximum the 
court could impose, prosecutors said Motsssadeq provided 
logistical support for the Hamburg Al Qaeda cell. 


INDIA 

Feb, 12—For the third time m the past several months, the 
government successfully test-fires the supersonic Brahmos 
cruise missile, which has a range of about 185 mules and can 
carry a conventional warhead; Pakistani Information Minister 
Sheikh Rashid Ahmed condemns the test, saying it 
demonstrates India’s “warmongering.” 


IRAN 

Feb. 9—Premdent Mohammad Khatami says that the country has 
begun mining urantum near the central city of Yazd to be used 
in the construction of 2 nuclear power plants in the cines of 
Isfahan and Keshan; Khatami says the plants are needed to 
increase the country’s electricity generation and will not be 
used to produce weapons; the country’s first operational 
reactor is being built with the help of Russia m the 
southern port of Bushehr and is due to begin operations by 
early 2004. 


RaQ 

(See also Internattonal, Iraq Crisis) 

Feb. 9—Gunmen belongmg to the militant group Ansar al-Islam 
kill 6 people, including Kurdish parliament mmuster Shawkat 
Hajji Mushir, and injure 12 other people in the northern 
village of Qamesh Tapa; Mushir was a founding member of the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, the party that controls the 
eastern Kurdish zone m the country; US officials have sud 
Ansar al-Islam is affiliated with Al Qaeda. 


ISRAEL 


(See also International, Middle East Crisis, Belgtum) 

Feb. 28—After a 66-to-48 vote by the 120-member parliament, 
the new coalition government of Pnme Mmuster Ariel Sharon 
takes power, the new government mchudes Sharon’ nght-wing 
Likud Party, which has built a coahtion of 68 seats with the 
centrist Shinui Party, the ultranationalist National Union, and 
the National Religious Party, Sharon replaces Foreign Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu with Finance Mmister Silvan Shalom; 
Netanyahu becomes fmance mmister. 


IVORY COAST 

Feb. 1—As many as 300,000 people demonstrate in the capital 
city of Abidjan against last month's French-brokered peace 
deal aimed at ending the country’s 4-month civil war, the 
agreement, negotiated during talks near Paris, called for a 
government of reconciliation in which the elected 
government of President Laurent Gbagbo and the rebels who 
have tried to remove him would share power, the rebellion 
began when a failed coup by disgruntled soldiers led to 4 
weeks of fighting m which hundreds died and the country 
was divided into rebel-held northern and government- 
controlled southern regions. 


KOREA, NORTH 
Feb, 5—The government says it has reactivated its nuclear facilities 
at Yongbyon to generate the facility, near the capital 


electricity; 
of Pyongyang, has been dormant smce the 1994 Agreed 
Framework signed with the US, Japan, and South Korea; 
Pyongyang announced in December that it would revive it; in 
October Pyongyang admitted that it had a secret and actrve 
nuclear weapons program, in violation of the 

Feb 18—The government says ıt will abandon the 1953 Korean 
War armistice agreement if the US umposes penalties for its 
suspected nuclear weapons program; the 1953 pact was signed 
by China and North Korea on the communist side and by the 
US-led UN Command on the side of the mternational 
community, South Korea did not sign the pact and 1s 
technically still at war with the North. 

Feb. 26—US intelligence officials say that within the past 24 
hours, Pyongyang has restarted a 5-megawatt reactor at the 
Yongbyon nuclear complex; yesterday, satellite photos showed 
a plume of smoke over the reactor, mdicating it was no longer 
idle; US officials say the facility could yield 1 nuclear weapon 
m about a year, a timeframe that could be shortened to a few 
months if Pyongyang restarts a processing plant adjacent to 
the reactor. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Feb. 26—By a vote of 163 to 81, with 2 abstentions, parliament 
approves former Pre Minister Goh Kun as prime minister in 
the newly installed government of President Roh Moo Hyun, 
Roh, who was elected in December, was sworn in yesterday, 
succeeding Kim Dae Jung. 


LIBERIA 

Feb. 18—Defense Minister Daniel Chea says that rebels fighting 
to remove President Charles Taylor are battling government 
troops on 4 fronts; Chea says the rebels, who call themselves 
Liberians United for Reconcilianon and Democracy (LURD), 
intensified thetr attacks 2 weeks ago, but he offers no 
Agency says fighting in the country in the past week has 
forced 30,000 people to flee their homes for Monrovia, in 


2000 LURD rebels began their uprising against Taylor. 
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NIGERIA 

Feb. 3—In ethnic violence over the past 2 days, more than 20 
people have been killed, including members of security forces, 
and dozens of homes and offices burned in the southern oil city 
of Warri; the fightmg pits ethnic Urhobos against Itsekins m a 
dispute over the location of government offices and amenities. 


PAKISTAN 


(See also India) 

Feb. 28—Two Pakistani police officers are killed and 6 others, 
inchuding 1 ctvilian, are injured after gunmen open fire outside 
the US consulate m the city of Karachi, police say they have 
detained 1 of the suspected gunmen; the consulate was 
temporarily closed last year following a June 14 car bomb 
attack just outside its grounds that killed 12 Pakistanıs and 
seriously wounded at least 12 others. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY (PA) 


(See also International, Middle Fast Crisis; United States, 
War on Terronsm) 


Feb. 14Following a meeting with envoys from the UN, Russia, 
and the EU at his compound in the West Bank town of 
Ramallah, President Yasar Arafat announces he will appoint a 
prime muster; Arafat does not indicate what powers the 
prime minster will have or whether he will share those 
powers, but chief Palestintan negotiator Saeb Erakat says the 
appointee will report directly to Arafat; naming a prime 
mmister is one of a series of required PA reforms inchided in a 
“road map” drafted by the US, the UN, the EU, and Russia for 
a peaceful solution to the IsraelPalestinian conflict that 
began in September 2000 


PHILIPPINES 

(See also United States, War on Terrorism) 

Feb. 12—President Gloria Macapagal Arroyo tells the army to 
resume an offensive against Moro Islamic Liberation Front 
(MILF) rebels after both sides ignore her call yesterday for a 
cease-fire in the town of Pikit on the southern tsland of 
Mindanao; the fighting, which began yesterday when 3,000 
soldiers confronted 2,000 rebels believed to be planning 
sympathy strikes if the US goes to war with Iraq, has forced 
30,000 villagers to flee their homes around Pit; an army 

says 60 MILF rebels and 3 soldiers have been killed; 
the MILF is the largest of several groups fighting for an Islamic 
state in the south of the mainly Roman Catholic country, 
mtelgence agencies have hnked the group to Al Qaeda. 

Feb. 15—Soldhers seize an MILF stronghold on Mindanao after 5 
days of heavy fighting in which 157 rebels and 6 soldiers were 
Kdlled and 67 soldiers wounded; President Arroyo hes said the 
target of the military offensive was not the MILF but a kidnap- 
for-ransom gang hiding m the MILF camp. 


RUSSIA 

Feb. 8—At least 6 solchers have been killed and 6 others 
wounded in fighting between government troops and Chechen 
rebels that began after rebels attacked government postions in 
the secessionist republic of Chechnya, accordmg to an official 
in the Moscow-backed Chechen admintstraton; the official 
says 15 such attacks occurred in the previous 24 hours. 


RWANDA 
(See International, United Nations) 


THAILAND 
(See Cambodia) 


TURKEY 
(See International, Iraq Crisis) 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 
(See International, Iraq Crisis) 


UNITED STATES 
(See also International, Iraq Crisis) 


War on Terrorism 

Feb. 7—The government raises the color-coded terrorist threat 
index from yellow to orange, which indicates a “high risk” of 
terrorist attacks against US targets at home and abroad; US 
officials say newly acquired intelligence made necessary the 
elevaton, the second since the 5-tlered index was put m place 
11 months ago, the only level above orange 1s red, which 
indicates an imminent or ongoing attack. 

Feb. 20—In a 50-count grand-jury indictment unsealed today in 
Tampa, Florida, federal prosecutors charge 8 people, including 
4 US residents, with suppornng, financing, and 
messages for the Palestinian Islamic Jihad (PIJ), which the US 

a terrorist group in 1995 and which has been 

blamed for the deaths of more than 100 Israehs through 
suicide bombings, among the indicted is Sami Al-Artan, a 
Palestiman professor at the University of South Florida, who is 
described as the PIJs US leader and secretary of its worldwide 
council; according to the mdictment the PIJ has been deeply 
rooted m the US since the 1980s, using academic and 
fundraismg groups as fronts. 

Pentagon officials announce that the government will send 
more than 1,700 troops to the southern Philippines to engage 
in a major combat offensive amed at eradicating the militant 
Islamic group Abu Sayyaf, US military assessment teams will 
begin arriving on Jolo Island in the next few days and the rest 
of the force will follow in about 1 month; last year nearly 
1,300 US advisers and support personnel participated in a 6- 
month training mission to instruct Philippine forces in 
counterterrorism tactics; Abu Sayyaf, which has fought for the 
past decade to establish an Islamic state in the southern 
Philrppines, 1s believed by US offictals to have ties to Al Qaeda. 

Feb. 27—Washmgton lowers the country’s terrorism alert level to 
yellow, or “elevated nsk.” 


VENEZUELA 

Feb. 18—Police say that the boches of 3 dissident soldiers and a 
female protester opposed to President Hugo Chávez have been 
found near the capital aty of Caracas; the 4 were ladnapped 3 
days ago by gunmen m the city, in December, opposition 
leaders called a general national strike to force new elections 
or the resignation of Chévez; since then at least 7 people have 
been killed and dozens of others infured in street clashes 
between pro- and anngovernment protesters; strike leaders 
ended the nationwide shutdown earller this month when it 
began to lose momentum | 


Correction 
On page 54 ın our February 2003 issue, Mexican President 
Vicente Fox is incorrectly identified as the former governor of 
Guadalajara; ıt should be Guanajuato. 
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America and Africa ...... Salih Booker, William Minter, and Anne-Louise Colgan 
“Africa's issues are global issues—iv/aips, human development, new models for economic growth, 
peace, and democracy. Worldwide consciousness of the HIV/AIDS pandemic has even forced its way into 
the pages of a United States presidents State of the Union address. In practice, however, priorities are 
being set by another agenda, a war agenda.” 


Kenya’s Postelection Euphoria—and Reality ............ Frank Holmquist 
“Kenya has successfully run the gauntlet of political transiuon. But the road ahead is daunting and haz- 
ardous. . . . Yet Kenya has major assets—a vital civil society that may be the key to a successful constitu- 
tional reform process over the next few months, . . . and a population that is optimistic about the future.” 


Angola: Exorcising Savimbi’s Ghost .............. International Crisis Group 
The Angolan government has won the civil war that tore apart the country for nearly 30 years, “but it 
now must decide whether to commit the resources and political will necessary to win the peace. Fes- 
tering security and humanitarian issues, if left unaddressed, will lay the foundation for future insta- 
bility and warlordism in an already devastated country.” 


Madagascar: A New Democracy? ..... Richard R. Marcus and Paul Razafindrakoto 
“Despite the volatile politics of 2002 . . . Madagascar did not undergo a radical change of government. 
At no point was an attempt made to fundamentally change the nature of the system or to uproot the 
ancien régime. Only a courageous individual could break with this long history and turn power over 
to democratic institutions. Whether Madagascar’s new president has this will remains a question.” 


Anticipatory Self-Defense: The Terrorism Exception ........ Mikael E Nabati 
“The traditional interpretation of the right of self-defense under Article 51 of the un Charter, by pro- 
hibiting preemptive actions, gives terrorists and states sponsoring terrorist activities de facto immu- 
nity from justice and legality. Contemporary terrorist threats make the permissibility of anticipatory 
self-defense not only necessary, but reasonable, fair, and just... .” 
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“Africa issues are global issues—nv/ams, human development, new models 
for economic growth, peace, and democracy. Worldwide consciousness of the 
HIV/AIDS pandemic has even forced its way into the pages of a United States 
president’ State of the Union address. In:practice, however, priorities are being 
set by another agenda, a war agenda.” 


America and Africa 
SALIH BOOKER, WILLIAM MINTER, AND ANN-LOUISE COLGAN 


n a dangerous replay of the cold war, the United 
È: is likely to ignore Africa’ priorities, plac- 

ing military basing rights above human rights. 
The war against alps, by far the most important 
global effort and an especially urgent priority for 
Africa, will continue to suffer from a lack of 
resources. The American war on Iraq will also have 
a major negative impact on the global economy, 
with dire consequences for African development. In 
addition, this year will likely see United States uni- 
lateralism directly at odds with African interests in 
building multilateral approaches to the continents 
greatest challenges, which range from HIV/AIDS to 
international trade rules and peacekeeping. 

Last year saw African efforts toward building 
greater political and economic unity often offset by 
a failure to provide collective leadership for the con- 
tinents most pressing problems. The African Union 
replaced the 39-year-old Organization of African 
Unity as a framework for stepped-up cooperation 
across the continent. The new union, expected to 
evolve out of a process of accelerated integration, is 
seen as more ambitious than the European Union. 
(The African Union has plans for continent-wide 
institutions, including a pan-African parliament, 


SALIH BOOKER is executtve director, WILLIAM MINTER a senior 


at Africa Action. This essay ts from “Policy Report: 
Africa Policy Outlook 2003,” in March 2003 by For- 
eign Policy tn Focus <wwwfpif.org>. 


1The fund is an tudependent body directed by representa- 
tives of government and civil society from both rich and 
poor countries, and from the private sector, the nonprofit 
sector, and organizations representing people living with 
HIV/AIDS. 
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plus phased economic integration of member coun- 
tries at both subcontinental and continental levels.) 

Africans welcomed the prospect of new commit- 
ments to unity. But many have raised the fear that 
African leaders are still unwilling to act more deci- 
sively as a bloc within international affairs or to pro- 
mote regional economic and political integration at 
the expense of nationalist interests. 

Under South African leadership, the African 
Union embraced the New Partnership for African 
Development (NEPAD), designed to increase cooper- 
ation among African states, donor countries, and 
multilateral organizations. But critics charged that 
NEPAD adopted the failed economic policies and pro- 
grams of the World Bank and rich-country govern- 
ments while neglecting to lay the basis for the 
democratic participation of African people. More- 
over, the framework initially failed in its major 
objective of winning substantially increased 
resources from the Group of Eight industrialized 
donor countries in terms of new economic aid, debt 
relief, or increased investment. NEPAD avoids any 
mention of Western obligations to support devel- 
opment in Africa and thus does not make reference 
to reparations. 

The most dramatic failure for African govern- 
ments and world leaders last year was in combating 
HIV/AIDS. Despite the ever-louder chorus of warnings 
and promises, the rich countries and most African 
governments moved at a snails pace in responding 
to the emergency. The Global Fund to Fight ams, 
Tuberculosis, and Malaria received only a fraction 
of the resources needed.1 The South African gov- 
ernment stalled on providing antiretroviral drugs to 
people living with n1v/ams (one in nine South 
Africans is living with HIV/AIDS). Grassroots and gov- 
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ernment health programs throughout Africa con- 
tinued to be crippled by a lack of resources. 

As the new year began, ıt was not AIDS but Iraq 
that cast a looming shadow over every other issue. 
In January former South African President Nelson 
Mandela called on the world to “condemn both 
Blair and Bush and let them know in no uncertain 
terms that what they are doing [by pushing for war] 
1s wrong.” At the meeting of the African Union in 
early February, President Thabo Mbeki of South 
Africa warned that war in the Persian Gulf could 
trigger an economic meltdown in Africa and set 
development back more than three decades. But 
Washington’ lack of regard for African opinion was 
illustrated earlier by the perfunctory cancellation of 
President George W. Bush's projected January visit 
to five African countries. 

At the end of January, President Bush surprised 
many by accepting, for the first time, the need to 
supply antiretroviral drugs and by promising 
additional resources for Africa to fight alps. But if 
the United States fails to at least triple its spend- 
ing on alps this year, the gesture will be seen in 
retrospect as simply a public relations adjunct to 
the push for war on Iraq. Early signs have not 
been encouraging. 


WHAT POLICY DIRECTION? 

African countries must cope with the HIV/AIDS 
pandemic and its root causes while dealing with 
a myriad of other problems greatly exacerbated 
by this health crisis. It is a staggering prospect. 
The chances of success will be fundamentally 
affected by how much attention the world pays 
to Africa, and by whether rich countries con- 
tribute their share to addressing these global 


issues centered there. The level of world atten-, 


tion, as well as Africa’s internal capacity to act, 
will in turn be affected by the length of the 
United States war on Iraq. 

Africa's priorities have been fairly consistent in 
recent years, defined in part by the huge and 
unavoidable challenges of HIV/AIDS, poverty, and 
conflicts. Broad consensus exists among African 
and international nongovernmental organizations, 
most international agencies, and many African gov- 
ernments on what needs to be done.? 





2In January Afnca Acton released “Afnica Pohcy for a New ' 


Era: Ending Segregation ın U.S. Foreign Relations.” This 
report (available at <http /Avww.africaaction org/featdocs/ 


afr2003.htm>) reflects and summarizes this em con- ' 
sensus and provides a formulation of positive direcnons 


for policy. 


The Africa policy agenda for the United States 
government encompasses the following: 


e provide adequate resources for a serious war 
against AIDS, including affordable life-saving 
drugs; 

e cancel Africas unsustainable and largely 
illegitimate debts; 

e back attempts by African diplomats and civil 
society to resolve conflicts, manage peace 
negotiations, and achieve lasting peace; 


e support efforts to move beyond formal 
elections toward increased participation and 
accountability for national and multinational 
institutions; 

e invest development resources not only in 
health, education, and other sectors that build 
African human resources, but also in 
communications and transportation 
infrastructure necessary to make human 
resources economically productive. 


Although the details may be debated, African and 
international civil society groups are virtually unan- 
imous in favoring such commonsense proposals. 
Similar views have significant support among opin- 
ion makers in international agencies and African 
governments. Breakthroughs on some issues have 
even occurred, such as President Bush’s belated 
acknowledgment that affordable antiretroviral treat- 
ment is imperative. 

Yet the resources to implement this agenda are 
not available, and rich countries—particularly the 
United States—do not accept that providing these 
resources is both an obligation and a necessity for 
building common security in today’s world. For 
their part, African governments still give more 
weight to pleasing donors and preserving their 
power than to meeting popular demands to address 
critical needs. 

In Bush’s Washington, when priorities are mea- 
sured by resource allocation, war on Iraq comes first. 
This is followed by the United States push for free 
trade, designed to promote the interests of Ameri- 
can corporations. Africas urgent needs to fight ADS 
and promote human development are far down the 
list. Other rich-country governments and African 
governments tried to slow Washington’ rush to war, 
and they criticized the Bush administration's refusal 
to engage with multilateral responses to global prob- 
lems. But with varying degrees of nuance, they have 
also bought into the imposed “Washington consen- 


sus” that places faith in free-market fundamentalism 
as the key to development (the Washington con- 
sensus tests the discredited belief that opening bor- 
ders for the free flow of trade and investment will 
eventually provide countries with the resources to 
meet their people's needs). 

Popular pressure has forced African leaders and 
even President Bush to make new promises. The 
pressure to deliver on these will continue, regard- 
less of events in Iraq. It is impossible, however, to 
dispute the stubborn reality: as long as distraction, 
denial, and dogmatism prevail, constructive efforts 
to address Africa’s needs will be diminished or crip- 
pled. On issue after issue, the real test is not 
thetoric but action. 


BEYOND DENIAL AND DISREGARD 

In January 2002 Africa Action director Salih 
Booker noted that Presidents Thabo Mbeki and 
George Bush epito- 
mized the “two 
greatest impedi- 
ments to the fight 
against AIDS: denial 
and disregard.”3 The 
South African gov- 
ernment continues 
to vacillate on its 
commitment to provide treatment for HIV/AIDS 
through the public sector. And, despite President 
Bushs pledge this January of $10 billion in new 
“emergency” funds to fight ams in Africa, in Febru- 
ary the administration tried to block a congressional 
decision to provide an additional $150 million from 
this year’s budget to the Global Fund to Fight Ams, 
Tuberculosis, and Malaria. 

A closer examination of the president's plan 
reveals even more gaps. As Africa Action and other 
activist groups quickly pointed out, the president's 
proposal, despite its “emergency” label, provided 
no new money for HIV/AIDS this year. The $10 bil- 
lion in new money would start small, with much 
less than $1 billion disbursed in 2004 and with no 
guarantee that it would not be edged out of future 
budgets by rising costs of war in Iraq or other pri- 
orities pushed by powerful lobbyists. Also The 
New York Times noted that the increase in ADs 
funds comes partly by cutting nearly $500 million 
from international child health programs. “The 
White House should not be forcing the babies of 
Africa to pay for their parents’ Ams drugs,” the 





3“AIDS: Another World War,” The Nation, January 7, 2002. 
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February 17 Times editorial concluded. And 
although the president's promise was for addi- 
tional funds for “Africa,” his budget proposals 
count all money spent worldwide for HIV/AIDS 
toward his pledge. 

An equally important question is how the money 
will be spent. While the Global Fund is facing 
bankruptcy, the president's proposal calls for only 
$200 million for the fund annually, essentially freez- 
ing United States contributions at the level of pre- 
vious years. The bulk of the new funds apparently 
will be channeled either through the notoriously 
cumbersome bureaucracy of the United States 
Agency for International Development or through 
some new bilateral mechanism yet to be estab- 
lished— further reflection of this administration's 
preference for “going it alone.” 

To the extent that American unilateralism pre- 
vails this year, the global response to AIDS will be 
further weakened 
and delayed. Some 


United States engagement with security and democracy activists also fear 
issues in African countries is driven more 

by geopolitical considerations, in a dangerous replay 
of cold war disregard for African concerns. 


that distribution of 
the funds may be 
used to advance 
right-wing religious 
agendas (for exam- 
ple, the interna- 
tional “gag rule” preventing support for many 
reproductive health programs) or as leverage for 
other United States diplomatic aims. 

Although President Bush acknowledged that 
affordable antiretroviral drugs are necessary, as of 
early March 2003 it remained highly doubtful that 
United States policy would in fact help countries 
import these drugs or build manufacturing capa- 
bility. A practical approach would be for rich coun- 
tries and the Global Fund to work closely together 
to help African countries import generic versions of 
these drugs from Brazil, India, and Thailand and 
begin treating people immediately. Instead, United 
States trade representatives were still blocking even 
an agreement in principle on implementation of the 
2001 Doha agreement of the World Trade Organi- 
zation that called for loosened patent rules to facil- 
itate such exports. 

Negotiators freely admitted to journalists that 
the United States resistance to generics was being 
driven by the American pharmaceutical company 
lobby. The response to the alps pandemic will be 
the most telling indicator of United States and 
global response to African priorities. If past pat- 
terns prevail, congressional debate on the United 
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States budget for fiscal year 2004 may well con- 
tinue early into that year. Yet the Global Fund 
does not have sufficient assets for a third round of 
proposals in October 2003. The next summit of 
the G-8 will be held in June ın France. The ques- 
tion ıs whether Arps will even be on the agenda, 
and, if so, whether it will bring only new promises 
or real resources. 

The level of response to ams also reveals the pri- 
ority given by the international community to 
health and human development more generally. 
Countless international conferences have affirmed 
the need for additional resources, for partnership 
and participation, and for independent evaluation 
of results not dominated by bilateral political agen- 
das. Yet all signs indicate that United States policy 
is moving in the opposite direction. 


THE DEVELOPMENT DEFICIT 

The United Nations estimated Afnca’s economic 
growth rate in 2002 at 2.9 percent, higher than the 
world average of 1.7 percent. But with more than 
38 million people facing famine at year’s end, and 
the continued escalation of the alps pandemic 
undermining the capacity to respond at all levels, 
these growth figures were deceptive. Families strug- 
gling to survive and governments hard-pressed to 


meet the minimum demands of their societies could 


find little comfort in such a report. 

In recent years, United States economic policy 
toward Africa has revolved around the African 
Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA), a program that 
may now be supplemented with plans for a new 
worldwide aid program called the Millennium Chal- 
lenge Account (McA). While AGOA centers on 
expanding trade opportunities, and the MCA focuses 
on development assistance, both initiatives feature 
implementation through bilateral agreements 
between the United States and selected countries, 
and unilateral determination by Washington of pro- 
cedures, criteria, and evaluation of results. Although 
they may deliver some benefits to a small subset of 
recipients, neither initiative responds to civil society 
demands for reform of the international aid system. 

President Bush has asked for $1.3 billion in 2004 
for the McA—$300 million less than the amount 
originally promised when he announced the pro- 
gram in March 2002. The 10 to 15 countries 
expected to qualify include only 3 from Africa: 
Uganda, Senegal, and Ghana. Eligibility will be 
based on sixteen indicators: six for “governing 
justly,” four for “investing in people,” and six for 
“promoting economic freedom.” Inclusion of indi- 


cators for “investing in people” is a concession to 
the need for human development, but all indicators 
are based on data provided by a narrow range of 
institutions: ten indicators draw on data from the 
World Bank, two from the International Monetary 
Fund, two from Freedom House, one from Institu- 
tional Investor magazine, and one from the Heritage 
Foundation. No African institutions are even con- 
sidered relevant for assessing African conditions. 

Washington will no doubt continue to pursue 
this unilateral stance, minimizing its participation 
in mululateral efforts to deal with African develop- 
ment issues. Despite its concessions to donor per- 
spectives, the NEPAD approach to rich countries 
pursued by African leaders—with the support of 
Canada, Britain, and some other European coun- 
tries—finds little backing from the White House or 
other United States agencies. 

The United States approach forces each African 
country to compete with its neighbors in negotiat- 
ing 1ts relationship with Washington and its access 
to resources or trade concessions under different 
United States government programs. President Bush 
may or may not fulfill his pledge to reschedule a 
visit to the continent for later this year. Regardless, 
high-level attention in Washington to African pri- 
orities such as further debt cancellation, adequate 
funding for multilateral msututions at the global 
and African levels, and reduction in rich-country 
agricultural trade subsidies is likely to be minumal. 


WAR, PEACE, AND HUMAN RIGHTS 

Despite inadequate international support, 
African countries made several significant advances 
toward peace in 2002, reducing the overall level of 
conflict from the previous year. Angola and Sierra 
Leone moved beyond war to reconstruction. 
African leaders and the United Nations kept fragile 
peace processes alive in Sudan, Burundi, and 
Congo. The cease-fire held on the Ethiopia—Entrea 
border. In September, however, Ivory Coast erupted 
into a conflict that has continued into the new year. 

On the democracy front, Kenyans celebrated as 
the 24-year reign of President Daniel arap Moi 
ended with December elections that were largely 
peaceful. In Zimbabwe, however, President Robert 
Mugabe stayed in power through elections that 
were widely criticized as not free and fair. Despite 
the suspension of Zimbabwe from the Common- 
wealth, political and economic crisis ın that coun- 
try continued to escalate during the year. Seventeen 
other African countries held presidential or parlia- 


' mentary elections in 2002. In almost all countries, 


however, civil society and opposition groups 
pointed to huge gaps between the promise and the 
practice of democracy. 

The principal factors in resolving or aggravating 
unrest will be the actions of African parties to con- 
flict, neighboring states, and the pressures of 
African civil society and public opinion demanding 
peace. Similar factors will determine the extent to 
which elections are free and fair, and whether 
human rights are defended against abusive rulers or 
other violent forces. 

Particularly influential—both for their own sake 
and for their effect on neighboring countries—will 
be the outcome of elections in Nigeria; the fate of 
peace processes in Sudan, Congo, Burundi, and 
Ivory Coast; and the extent to which the new 
Kenyan government can begin to meet voters’ high 
expectations. Angola too faces enormous challenges 
in delivering on expected peace dividends. And 
Zimbabwe’ stability is threatened not only by Ams 
and famine, but by the escalation of internal repres- 
sion and the failure of outside parties to force the 
government to moderate its stance on issues such 
as the government’ controversial land redistribu- 
tion program, which has increased tensions and 
exacerbated the political and economic crisis. 

Yet United States engagement with security and 
democracy issues in African countries is driven more 
by geopolitical considerations, in a dangerous replay 
of cold war disregard for African concerns. Increased. 
United States interest in projecting military force into 
the Persian Gulf has led to a massive increase in the 
American military presence in the Horn of Africa and 
efforts to form alliances with African governments 
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according to their perceived value in the framework 
of the war on terrorism. In West Africa and Central 
Africa, United States policymakers are focusing on 
the strategic value of oil. This raises the same ques- 
tion of whether issues of human rights and resolving 
internal conflict will be neglected in key oil-produc- 
ing countries such as Nigeria and Angola. 

Resolution of conflicts in Sudan and Congo and 
support for democracy in Nigeria, Zimbabwe, and 
Kenya should be among the highest priorities for 
United States diplomatic efforts in Africa. Rhetori- 
cal support for these goals already forms part of 
American policy. It is unknown, however, whether 
this will be accompanied by additional diplomatic 
attention and resources for multilateral and civil 
society actors engaged with these issues. 

As in the economic sphere, there may be positive 
United States contributions in these areas, at the ini- 
tiative of some American officials specializing in 
African affairs. But the chances that these contribu- 
tions will grow and bear fruit while war rages in 
Iraq will be slim indeed. 


AFRICAN ISSUES, GLOBAL ISSUES 

Africa’s issues are global issues—tiv/AIps, human 
development, new models for economic growth, 
peace, and democracy. Worldwide consciousness of 
the HIV/AIDS pandemic has even forced its way into 
the pages of a United States president’ State of the 
Union address. In practice, however, priorities are 
being set by another agenda, a war agenda. This 
year will prove particularly decisive in determining 
whether Africa and the world can build momentum 
for a change of course. | 


“Kenya has ‘successfully ‘run the gauntlet of political transition. But the road l 
ahead is daunting and hazardous. . . . Yet Kenya has major assets—a vital civil 


society that may be the key to a successful constitutional reform process over ' 
the next few months, . . . and a population that is optimistic about the future.” 





Kenya’s Postelection Euphoria— 
and Reality 


FRANK HOLMQUIST 


t felt like a burden was lifted,” said one young 

man. Other Kenyans voiced nearly identical 

remarks about the results of Kenya’s December 
27, 2002 presidential election. Mwai Kibaki, 73 
years old, a former vice president who had also held 
a variety of ministerial portfolios in years past, took: 
63 percent of the vote to defeat Uhuru Kenyatta, the 
ruling party candidate and son of Kenya’ first pres- 
ident, Jomo Kenyatta. Kibaki’s election ended not 
only a quarter century of rule by Daniel arap Moi 
but also the Kenya African National Union's domi- 
nance since independence in 1963. The opposition 
coalition, the National Alliance Rainbow Coalition 
(NARC), won a majority in parliament, taking 125 of 
224 seats; the Kenya African National Union (KANU) 
retained only 64 seats. With additional appointed 
members included, NARC has 132 seats, compared to 
90 seats for all opposition parties combined (that 
opposition includes Simeon Nyachae of Forum 
for the Restoration of Democracy for the People 
[FORD-P], who won 6 percent of the vote for presi- 
dent and 14 seats in parliament). An unprecedented 
17 elected and appointed women are in parliament 
and 3 are cabinet ministers. 

The sense of a “burden” being lifted was widely 
shared. People suddenly felt they were free to think 
bigger and better about their future. The election 
revived a long-dormant notion of a collective 
interest—indeed of a Kenyan national purpose. 
The prior regime was inept, parts of the bureau- 
cracy were all but paralyzed, many bureaucratic 
offices were effectively “privatized,” corruption was 
routine, impunity was all but certain, poverty and 


crime were spreading, basic social services were : 
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eroding, the economy was barely growing (a 0.7 
percent growth rate in 2002), and ethnic tensions 
and extreme class inequities fragmented society. 
These conditions made it foolish to bet on the 
regime to seriously and effectively pursue even the 
most basic collective interests. Except for isolated 
persons and offices, there was simply no political 
will to reform. 

The election changed all this. It also unleashed a 
powerful optimism, even euphoria, among Kenyans, 
including many supporters of the Moi regime. 
Overnight the global image of Kenya was trans- 
formed from rogue to righteous. But while the 
electorate had high expectations for the Kibaki gov- 
ernment, divisions have crept into the ruling coali- 
tion and threaten to dim the bright prospects. 

The actual handover of power was precarious, 
largely unplanned, and indicative of barely con- 
tained powerful emotions and forces. Kenya had no 
precedent for the transition because Jomo Kenyatta 
had died in office and the vice president, Daniel 
arap Moi, had succeeded him. The Moi regime 
appointed a committee to oversee the transition, 
but the committee apparently never met. 

The handover took place in Nairobis Uhuru Park, 
which was packed with thousands of people. The 
event itself was poorly organized, with lack of atten- 
tion to mundane details such as seating charts 
resulting in a scene that saw ambassadors searching 
for chairs on the dais. Observer accounts were dra- 
matic. While Moi spoke, clumps of soil were thrown 
at him, and when the president of Uganda, Yoweri 
Museveni, tried to calm the crowd, he was shouted 
down. Meanwhile there was an undertow of 
chants—“mwizi, mwizi,” or “thief, thief"—during 
Mois speech. Raila Odinga, perhaps the second most 
powerful member of the Narc coalition after Presi- 


dent Kibaki, had earlier threatened to lead a march 
and storm State House if massive election rigging or 
a hitch in the handover occurred. The mood of the 
crowd left little doubt that he would have found 


ready followers. 


TOWARD THE ELECTION 

Six months earlier the actual results of this elec- 
tion could not have been imagined. But then 
Kenya's political earth began to move. A potent 
combination of politician realignment from above 
and popular pressure from below demanding oppo- 
sition unity redrew the political map of Kenya. In 
June 2002 little enthusiasm was generated by the 
opposition or by Kibaki himself. Instead, KANU was 
riding a wave of excitement stemming from its 
March 18 formal alliance with Odinga’s National 
Development Party (NDP), which was rooted in the 
populous Luo areas of Nyanza province. A large 
rally in Nairobi in June brought out thousands; 
many observers were surprised by the energy of the 
occasion, orchestrated by the politically savvy 
Odinga, KANU's new secretary general. The recon- 
stituted KANU was the clear frontrunner. 

Moi kept his choice of preferred successor a 
secret. He did talk about turning power over to 
younger leaders, namely a rather dubious group of 
KANU upstarts drawn into Moi’ inner circle, and he 
spoke well of the 42-year-old Kenyatta. Not until 
early July did it suddenly became clear that Keny- 
atta was indeed the chosen one. This sparked anger 
among ambitious KANU leaders, who had dutifully 
cooled their heels waiting their turn to “move up,” 
only to see the opportunity disappear. Also Keny- 
atta, a Kikuyu, clearly was not well received in all 
Kikuyu areas—Mwai Kibaki is also Kikuyu—let 
alone in other parts of the country. Kenyatta was 
seen as dependent on Moi; he was also viewed as 
the designated protector of top Kalenjin politicians 
(the Kalenjin are Moi’ ethnic group) who may have 
wished to hide prior misdeeds. In addition, Keny- 
atta was considered a perfunctory campaigner who 
lacked the requisite competitive drive and who had 
never won an election. Indeed, he lost badly when 
he ran for parliament on a KANU ticket in 1997. The 
prospects of personal marginalization and KANU 
party loss soon pushed several top KANU politicians 
out of the party and into the ad hoc Rainbow Coali- 
tion, which was loosely formed by Raila Odinga, 
and later into the newly created Liberal Democratic 
Party (LDP) led by Odinga. 

The other major opposition bloc was the National 
Alliance of Kenya (Nak), a coalition of leaders and 
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parties, the most notable of which were Kibaki from 
the Democratic Party (DP), Kijana Wamalwa of 
Forum for the Restoration of Democracy—Kenya 
(ForD-Kenya), and Charity Ngilu of the National 
Party of Kenya. NAK joined with the LDP to form 
NARC, with Kibaki as the presidential candidate. 
Kibaki proved to be the man of the hour—a credi- 
ble reformer, experienced, not an ethnic chauvinist, 
and a self-declared one-term president. He was also 
a good coalition leader who did not try to over- 
whelm other coalition figures. 

The early test for NARC was whether it could pass 
through the process of nominating parliamentary 
candidates intact. Choosing coalition standard-bear- 
ers in each constituency automatically produces 
disappointed aspirants who might split off and 
abandon the alliance. The coalition, however, sur- 
vived the process in good shape. Some disputes 
may have been avoided when more than 20 “insid- 
ers” were granted—or they granted themselves— 
automatic nominations, thereby avoiding divisive, 
if more democratic, contests. NARG was a coalition 
of coalitions that proved adept in the electoral arena 
but it was constructed in the heat of the campaign 
battle with untested internal rules and procedures 
that would inevitably lead to contest and division 
after the election victory. 

As the campaign proceeded, chants of “unite, 
unite” came with increasing frequency from the 
crowds. The failure of the opposition to beat Moi 
and KANU in the multiparty elections of 1992 and 
1997 was primarily due to disunity. Mo1 received, 
respectively, only 36 percent and 40 percent of the 
vote in these elections; the 1997 balloting also saw 
KANU win only a four-seat majority in parliament. 
Opposition unity would be forged in this election 
year at last. 

The constitution forbade Moi from running for 
another term, but many believed he would work to 
ensure NARC did not achieve victory. Despite con- 
siderable, if sporadic, election-related violence over 
the course of the year, there was no repeat of the 
State-sanctioned ethnic cleansings that occurred 
prior to the 1992 and 1997 elections. The 2003 
election was probably the freest and fairest in 
Kenyas history. In the end, Mois finest hour may 
have been his departure. 


No “PLAN B” 

Even though no viable “plan B” emerged, 
attempts may have been made to create one, includ- 
ing a rigged election. Government-controlled radio 
and television stations were, as usual, biased toward 
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KANU. But they no longer had a monopoly because 
licenses for private operators were granted over the 
course of the 1990s. There was also some regime 
maneuvering that looked like an effort to raise 
quick money through privatizations of state-owned 
enterprises and sudden payment of bills to con- 
tractors Both attempts were stymied. KANU proba- 
bly spent much less than it had in the prior two 
elections, with the Kenyatta family expected to fund 
a great deal of that amount. Conversely, NARC may 
not have had much money but it received gifts in 
kind from young professionals who offered their 
goods and services. Businesspeople, primarily 
Kikuyu, who formerly gave to Kibaki’s Democratic 
Party, were thought to be major funders, and the 
Kenyan diaspora contributed substantial amounts 
as well. 

A second plan B may have been military inter- 
vention to preclude a handover of power to Kibaki. 
Newspaper accounts suggest that Moi made at least 
one visit to senior military officials asking whether 
they would intervene should the election results go 
“wrong.” Apparently the military top brass said no. 
Although the military was re-created by Moi after 
a 1982 coup attempt, and Kalenjins dominate the 
top of the hierarchy, the military is thought to be 
quite professional. Military leaders have also 
acquired a comfortable middle- to upper-class 
lifestyle that would have been disrupted by any 
military intervention. In addition, the lower tiers 
of the military may have preferred Kibaki. They 
had grievances about salaries and working condi- 
tions, as well as the special perquisites enjoyed by 
senior officers. As a result, they may not have gone 
along with a military intervention. There are also 
suggestions that Kibaki or his people had talks 
with high-level military officials before the election. 
Moi—a lame-duck president—possibly even lost 
control of some of the security apparatus toward 
the end of his days in office. 

An attempt to create violence and uncertainty 
that might then rationalize postponing the election 
or suspending the results was also an option. The 
proscribed Mungiki, the large militia-cum—Kikuyu 
cultural revival organization, was brought into the 
KANU fold as the campaign proceeded. In October, 
as the police looked on, its members—some with 
machetes—marched through downtown Nairobi in 
support of Uhuru Kenyatta and KANU. The subse- 
quent outcry from the press and civil society lead- 
ership forced Kenyatta to distance himself from the 
group. The option of mayhem and disorder disap- 
peared in its wake. 


United States diplomacy may have helped rein- 
force processes already ın play. In early December 
the red carpet was rolled out for a visit by Moi to the 
White House and discussions with President George 
W. Bush. Moi’ stepping down from power ın a con- 
stitutional manner was celebrated by elevating him 
to the status of statesman. Promises were also made 
to help sustain a foundation in his name. 

Moi returned to Kenya. He issued some strong 
campaign language on arrival at the airport, but the 
fire then went out of him. Soon after, in a major 
speech on a national holiday, he asked the public 
for forgiveness if he had done anything wrong dur- 
ing his time in office. There are suggestions that 
Mois intelligence chief had come to him early in the 
election campaign with a report detailing the poor 
progress of the Kenyatta candidacy, only to be tem- 
porarily suspended from his duties. Apparently Moi 
did not want to hear bad news at the time, but the 
reality must have eventually sunk in and he made 
peace with it 


GRADUALLY CLAIMING THE STATE 

When Kibaki came to office, he did not immedi- 
ately replace the top echelon of the intelligence 
apparatus, the military, or the police. The head of 
the Civil Service, Sally Kosgei, also stayed in her 
position. The administration explained the gradual 
transition by the need for continuity and smooth 
handovers. But the slow pace of the changeover 
bred anxiety among some top officials. Their fear 
was that holdover security personnel had networks 
of informers still in place and, should members of 
the previous regime wish to return to power or pro- 
tect themselves, they might undermine the credi- 
bility of the new government by creating 
uncertainty and chaos, which would keep donors 
and investors at bay and the economy weak. 

Everyday insecurity would also produce alienation 
and anxiety among a populace that expected 
enhanced security from the new regime. The urban 
poor in particular had seen police protection give 
way to police predation, while many people were 
simultaneously protected and terrorized by youth 
gangs. Rumors were also heard that some people 
were destroying documents to protect themselves 
while saving other documents to blame others. Some 
speculated that the brief Mungiki killing rampage 
resulting in 23 deaths that occurred soon after the 
election was part of a coordinated political effort. 
Gradually, however, new heads of the police, intelli- 
gence, and the civil service were appointed; some 
military figures were shifted, although General 


Joseph Kibwana remains as chief of general staff; and 
many top provincial administration personnel were 
rotated. As a result, anxieties about a “dual power” 
in control were assuaged. 

Kibaki formed his cabinet by paying attention to 
region and merit. It met with general approval from 
the press and most observers, although several 
politicians in the Lpp claimed they did not obtain the 
equal representation that a preelection memoran- 
dum of understanding had led them to expect. 

Kibakis inaugural speech contained the pledge not 
to make policy “by the roadside”—that is, the often- 
criticized ad hoc policymaking characteristic of Mois 
rule. But several ministers, buoyed by popular 
acclaim and high expectations, did exactly that. This 
created the impression of a certain policy confusion 
and lack of coordination at the top. The regime com- 
mitment to free primary education, however, was 
not a roadside enthusiasm, 
but rather a policy that 
emerged with popular 





Daniel arap Moi alternately allowed 
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of ministers implies a decline in the presidents use 
of state resources for patronage purposes. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether his autonomous min- 
isters will follow suit. 

By the end of January it was understood that 
each ministry should have devised its own plan of 
action, shared it with the cabinet, and, where nec- 
essary, coordinated with overlapping ministries. 
But by March the limited coordination of the 
autonomous ministries clearly was a problem, and 
occasional policy dissonance was exacerbated by 
divisions within NARC. The tensions grew to the 
point that NARC backbenchers and KANU passed a 
bill that was opposed by the government: they 
then forced the administration to withdraw a bill 
from parliament that was to set up an anticorrup- 
tion commission and is a prerequisite for a return 
of donor aid. The backbencher, largely LDP, and 
the KANU alliance may 
threaten Kibaki’s legisla- 
tive initiatives. 


approval on the cam re oes There is no question 
a: and rather late ni Jé a formal constitutional reform p (OESS; about the political will of 
game. On Kibakis coming obstructed it, personally engaged with it the Kibaki government to 
to office there was no clear and all the while tried to control it. fight corruption, although 
idea exactly what aspects the regime includes not- 


of education would be 

free, and little planning for the extraordinary influx 
of children when schools opened. Schools and school 
administrators were completely overwhelmed when 
1.5 million children previously out of school arrived 
for classes. 

Policy uncertainty was exacerbated by the poor 
health of President Kibaki, the result of an auto- 
mobile accident during the campaign in early 
December. He was hospitalized then, and again in 
January after taking office. Vice President Kijana 
Wamalwa was also weakened by long-term kidney 
illness. As a result the new administration started 
out fitfully, with the first cabinet meeting coming 
in late January. 

Kibaki’ “hands off” style of governing—which has 
been criticized—is very different from Mois, who 
centralized policymaking and administration in his 
person and in the office of the president. Kibaki has 
peeled government functions away from his office 
and given great latitude to his ministers to make pol- 
icy. The story is told that soon after their appoint- 
ment to the cabinet, some ministers came to Kibaki 
asking what they were supposed to do. The president 
responded that they were chosen because they were 
qualified and clever and they were expected to devise 
their own agendas. The comparative independence 





so-reformist elements who 
may be tempted by those with ill-gotten gains try- 
ing to “purchase” protection from top officials. 
The balance of power between them will be a key 
determinant of the success of the reform agenda. 
The early days of the administration saw strong 
anticorruption initiatives and broad discussion of 
past human rights abuses. Efforts came from both 
civil society organizations and the regime, and the 
synergy was energizing. When the new ministers 
and top officials assumed their posts, some were 
surprised by the enormity of the “rot” in govern- 
ment—the pervasive corruption and mismanage- 
ment at all levels of the bureaucracy. 

The anticorruption campaign was advanced by 
the appointment in January of the respected former 
journalist and head of Transparency International in 
Kenya, John Githongo, as permanent secretary for 
governance and ethics; Githongo reports directly to 
the president. The court system, by all accounts 
highly compromised under Moi and allegedly rid- 
dled with corruption, has been targeted for reform, 
and a special commission has been formed to look 
into judicial misconduct. The regime is also likely to 
offer legislation banning civil servants from owning 
businesses, thus removing them from many conflict- 
of-interest situations. Other commissions will be 
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appointed to probe corruption in several of the major 
state-owned enterprises. A committee was also cre- 
ated to investigate the infamous Goldenberg affair, a 
case of breath-taking corruption in the early 1990s 
in which the government paid export compensation 
money for nonexistent exports to a company called 
Goldenberg. Githongo estimates the total amount 
involved at about a half billion dollars. The scam 
allegedly involved top Moi officials, possibly includ- 
ing Mois former vice president, and the current min- 
ister of education in the NARC government, George 
Saitoti. Despite difficult legal issues, recalls have been 
announced of some illegally allocated public land, 
most of it acquired in the 1990s when the appropri- 
ation of public land by politically connected individ- 
uals became the new frontier of corruption at all 
levels of the political system. 

In February there were well-publicized visits of 
torture victims to the sites of their brutalization in 
the 1980s. Public discussion of torture is a new expe- 
rience for Kenyans, although during the Moi era it 
was fairly well known that torture of political pris- 
oners occurred routinely in the basement and on the 
twenty-fourth floor of Nyayo House, a major gov- 
ernment building in downtown Nairobi. After con- 
siderable informal discussion, the minister for justice 
and constitutional affairs, Kiraitu Murungi, called for 
the establishment of a truth and reconciliation com- 
mission to deal with human rights violations. The 
commission's mandate remains unclear. One ques- 
tion with important political and ethnic implications 
is the time period to be examined and whether the 
years of the Kenyatta presidency will be included. 
The regime has also pledged to mvestigate the mur- 
der of cabinet member Robert Ouko in 1989. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM: 
LONG DISCUSSED, SLOW TO ARRIVE 

Beginning ın the 1990s and until the end of his 
presidency, Daniel arap Moi alternately allowed a 
formal consututional reform process, obstructed it, 
personally engaged with it, and all the while tried to 
control it. In the run-up to the 1997 election, civil 
society organizations led politicians in a demand for 
constitutional reform. Kenyans were mobilized and, 
according to some observers, the country was close 
to a political meltdown. At that point Mo1 sued for 
peace, gathered support among many parliamentar- 
1ans for some reforms, and took constitutional 
reform deliberations out of civil society and into par- 
liament, which he could better manage. A painfully 
long process led to the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Constitution of Kenya Review Commission that 


would report to parliament. Professor Yash Ghai, a 
Kenyan citizen who lived outside the country and an 
internationally respected constitutional scholar, was 
appointed to chair the commission. After extensive 
deliberations, citizen input, and accusations that sev- 
eral members ‘were taking their cues from State 
House, the commission produced a draft constitu- 
tion in late September 2002. 

During the election campaign NARC pledged to 
produce a new constitution based on the draft con- 
stitution within 100 days. But a new constitution 
did not emerge within that time frame, and anxi- 
eties have grown that Kibaki’s commitment to the 
process may have weakened, although it will surely 
go forward. The draft constitution created many 
new political positions, including the powerful role 
of executive prime minister, a post that Raila 
Odinga reportedly would like to occupy, despite his 
denials. Although any new constitution will be 
phased in, or may await the 2007 election, the 
prospect of a new government position rivaling the 
power of the president may not appeal to Kibaki 
and those close to him. Several other provisions in 
the draft are also controversial, including propor- 
tional representation, a second legislative chamber, 
a process to impeach judges, and the elevation of 
local government authorities in the name of decen- 
tralization. The draft also contains several provi- 
sions long advocated by women’s groups, including 
protection against discrimination and preservation 
of matrimonial rights on divorce. 


ETHNICITY RESURGENT 

The immediate aftermath of the election saw con- 
siderable ethnic goodwill as common interests came 
forward. Ethnic leaders still indicated how voters 
should cast their votes, and many people probably 
followed the advice. But many citizens also crossed 
new ethnic borders with their vote, while others, 
completely dissatisfied with the old regime, voted for 
reform above all other considerations. Despite this 
moment of ethnic comity, ethnic anxieties soon 
resurfaced. It was evident from the early weeks of the 
regime that all the prominent people in State House, 
as well as a half dozen or so informal advisers to the 
president, were from the Kikuyu and related ethnic- 
ites. The overwhelming prominence of one com- 
munity at the pinnacle of power could not go 
unnoticed. The lack of appointees from other com- 
munities was perhaps especially surprising and dis- 
appointing after the popular euphoria of voting for 
an explicitly reform government, and with it the 
revival of national purpose. 


A leading civil society figure once commented 
that in Kenya “everyone reads the letterhead.” He 
meant that in assessing an NGO, everyone reads the 
names on the organization's letterhead to deter- 
mine the ethnic makeup, and hence the likely 
political tendencies, of the organization. Similarly, 
but even more so, those in State House are “read” 
for their ethnic identity, twentieth-century Kenyan 
experience suggests that an ethnic group's promi- 
nence in State House triggers biased flows of 
resources and policy benefits in its direction— 
white settlers during colonial rule, the Kikuyu 
under Jomo Kenyatta, Kalenjins in the Moi period, 
or, some now fear, the Kikuyu under the Kibaki 
administration. This perception suggests that the 
presidency, and not just the cabinet and high-level 
civil servants, must be seen as multiethnic if it is 
to gain and retain broad legitimacy. 

“Tribalism” is ritually condemned but routinely 
practiced. Ethnicity in Kenya's politics clearly will 
not go away; it will only come and go. The political 
imperative is to somehow devise informal rules of 
ethnic containment. 


“VERY OPTIMISTIC” 

Kenya has successfully run the gauntlet of polit- 
ical transition. But the road ahead is daunting and 
hazardous. The country is not completely unlike a 
society emerging from a severe conflict, suffering 
from rampant corruption, institutional and infra- 
structural decay, a virtually stagnant economy, little 
recent investment, growing poverty, and deep social 
divisions. Yet Kenya has major assets—a vital civil 
society that may be the key to a successful consti- 
tutional reform process over the next few months, 
sluggish but viable government institutions, a 
donor community that is eager to provide assis- 
tance, and a population that is optimistic about the 
future. In late February a public opinion poll found 
77 percent of the population was “very optimistic” 
about the direction in which the country was going. 
The large margins of Kibaki’s and NaRc’ victories 
afford unusual popular support for real reform and 
the chance for the government to conduct the peo- 
ple’ business after decades of bowing to the private 
agendas of politicians and government officials. But 
at the same time parliamentarians have not 
appeared as models of austerity by voting them- 
selves a base salary of about $6,000 per month plus 
all allowances (including $43,000 toward purchases 
of duty-free personal vehicles). 
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The reform agenda is threatened by contention 
within the political class, and within Narc itself. The 
division is driven by the perfectly normal array of 
personal ambition and factional maneuvering, but it 
is also draped in ethnic identity. Top regime officials 
are insensitive to the powerful symbolism at the 
juncture of ethnicity and power. As a result, they are 
accused of creating an ethnic redoubt in State 
House. That perception, which revives anxieties 
about alleged Kikuyu dominance of the Kenyatta 
presidency, surfaced as early as January and gave rise 
to talk that the Kikuyu “have captured State House 
and will never let go.” In this view, the 2007 succes- 
sion struggle is ethnic and it is already under way. 

Ethnic claims are also made opportunistically by 
frustrated politicians, who argue that they have not 
been rewarded with proper appointments in the 
new government. And ethnicity has been embraced 
by those who seek popular support as protection 
from the law. 

Ethnicity is a marvelously nuanced and flexible 
tool for politicians to gain support without the need 
to point to the real interests at stake—which would 
compromise that support and undermine the entire 
effort. The new reform regime should take care not 
to “provide” more ethnic cards—beyond what 
Kenyan history so generously supplies—to frus- 
trated politicians and lawbreakers. 

The Kikuyu middle and upper classes, and 
indeed some of the reformers themselves, occa- 
sionally allow the ideology of merit to justify de 
facto Kikuyu dominance of top positions. They 
tend to imply that they exclusively possess the skills 
and understanding of good governance, or they 
devalue the critique of others who understand the 
need to recognize merit but who also expect an 
appreciation of anxieties built on the solid bedrock 
of Kenya’s twentieth-century history. 

How to acknowledge and contain ethnic anxieties 
is far from clear, but it likely requires a State 
House—not just a cabinet—broadly reflective of 
Kenya's ethnicities. A long-term discussion and 
debate over the role of ethnicity in politics may also 
be necessary to stake out the range of legitimate 
behavior. The ultimate success of the reform process 
may depend on such an effort. Kenya is fortunate 
that this regime has the resolve and political will to 
reform, and one cannot help but be optimistic—like 
Kenya's population—about reform prospects. But 
because of the historical baggage of ethnic division, 
it may lack the cohesion to bring it about. a 


_The Angolan government has won the civil war that tore apart the country for 
nearly 30 years, “but it now must decide whether to commit the resources and 


political will necessary to. win the peace. Festering security and humanitarian 
issues, if left unaddressed, will lay the foundation for future instability and war- 
lordism in añ already devastated country.” i 








Angola: 
Exorcising Savimbi’s Ghost 
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ne year after the death of rebel leader 
O Jonas Savimbi, Angola has its best oppor- 
tunity for peace in the last half century. 
The organization that Savimbi founded and led— 
the National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (uNITA)—no longer exists as a nationally 
integrated fighting force. The military superior- 
ity of the army is unchallenged, as is the political 
dominance of the government led by the ruling 
party, the Popular Liberation Movement of 
Angola (MPLA). 
The government has indeed won the war but it 
now must decide whether to commit the resources 


and political will necessary to win the peace. Fes-, 


tering security and humanitarian issues, if left unad- 
dressed, will lay the foundation for future mstability 
and warlordism in an already devastated country. 
As it emerges from the war, the government will 
have an increasingly important role in southern 
Africa and ultimately the entire continent. It has 
already projected its military force throughout the 
region in the service of its strategic interests. The 
Angola government now aims to assert its political 
influence in a more systematic and focused manner 
by taking advantage of its election to the UN Secu- 
rity Council in January 2003, its October 2002 rota- 
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tion to the chair of the Southern African Develop- 
ment Community, and, in 2004, its assumption of 
the chair of the African Union. For the first time 
since independence in 1975, Angola does not face 
a serious, immediate internal threat. Furthermore, 
massive oil reserves provide it with a seat at the 
table when strategic discussions are conducted 
about global energy security. 

Top MPLA officials feel a new level of confidence 
and a sense of manifest destiny. They won the war 
and are a major oil exporter. Theirs is a richly 
endowed country only beginning to approach its 
full potential. As a diplomat observed, this is not 
Mozambique or Congo. The Angolans achieved 
peace by themselves. They believe they have the 
upper hand and are masters of their own timetable. 
Angola will be very assertive, projecting its power 
throughout the region. 

Despite the government's regional and global 
aspirations, the Angolan people remain beset by the 
legacy of a war that left a million people dead and 
a third of the population displaced. Humanitarian 
and security crises must be addressed. An estimated 
L5 million landmines on Angola’s roads and in its 
fields have forced humanitarian organizations to 
reduce or suspend operations in parts of the coun- 
try.1 Symptomatic of the precariousness of the situ- 
ation, the World Food Program has resumed 
airdrops of food in some areas due to landmine inci- 
dents and washed-out roads. Approximately 
105,000 former UNITA combatants—each with an 
average of six dependents—are in quartering areas 
awaiting reintegration into civilian life. The large 
numbers of small arms—some not turned in by 
UNITA during its demobilization, others owned by 
civilians armed by both sides during the last 


decade—could also create opportunities for 
increased crime and localized instability. 

Angola will remain unstable unless there is early 
progress on demining, action taken to aid internally 
displaced persons (mrs) and other rural residents, 
and integration of the erstwhile unrta fighters into 
productive civilian life. Crime and localized human- 
itarian emergencies could increase in the short run, 
while instability—most likely in the form of fac- 
tionalized warlordism—could return in the long 
run, especially in the UNITA strongholds of the 
Planalto (central highlands). "We will see Savimbi'’s 
ghost if the reintegration effort fails,” said one 
senior Western diplomat. “It could be scary and dis- 
organized in the context of an eroded or collapsed 
state. There are lots of arms out there. If these men 
are not reintegrated, and are starving, they have the 
means to dig up weapons and become bandits.” 

Beyond these immediate priorities, UNTTA needs 
to reconstruct itself as a political party able to oper- 
ate in a postconflict environment. Civil society must 
continue to grow and assert itself. The government 
should renew its commitment to the revitalization 
of state services, prepare for elections, and intro- 
duce greater transparency and accountability into 
the management of state resources and revenues. 


BORN INTO WAR 

Few countries have experienced conflict as sus- 
tained and violent as that seen in Angola. The coun- 
try’s independence in November 1975 was preceded 
by 14 years of anticolonial warfare waged against the 
Portuguese by the MPLA, UNITA, and the National 
Front for the Liberation of Angola. At independence 
the MPLA secured the capital city of Luanda, but 
Angola became embroiled in one of the deadliest sur- 
rogate struggles of the cold war era. The civil war in 
which the country was mired for the better part of the 
1970s and 1980s was essentially between the MPLA 
and unra but it was exacerbated by ethnic and racial 
diversity, geography, cold war politics, and outside 
designs on its natural resources. The United States, 
the Soviet Union, Cuba, and South Africa all actively 
pursued their national goals in Angola through mil- 
itary means. There was little economic and social 
development, even though Western oil companies 
had begun to make significant finds off the coast. 

In May 1991 the United States, Portugal, and the 
Soviet Union came together to broker a peace 





2For a fuller account of this period see Paul Hare, Angola’ 
Last Best Chance for Peace: An Insider’ Account of the Peace 
Process (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Institute of Peace, 1998). 
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accord—known by the name of the Portuguese 
town where it was negotiated, Bicesse—that paved 
the way for a cease-fire, a unified national army, and 
national multiparty elections. During 16 uneasy 
months of cease-fire and while preparations were 
being made for elections, UNITA and the MPLA gov- 
ernment actually integrated their armed forces. 
Elections were held in September 1992, with 75 
percent of the electorate participating and the MPLA 
winning a plurality (José Eduardo dos Santos, the 
MPLA leader, received 49.6 percent of the vote, Sav- 
imbi 40 percent). UNTIA, however, rejected a UN find- 
ing that the elections had been substantially free 
and fair and returned the country to full-scale war. 

Another truce was reached in September 1993, 
when the UN imposed an oil and arms embargo on 
UNITA. This led to resumption of negotiations under 
UN and Russian, Portuguese, and American auspices, 
and eventually to the Lusaka Protocol of November 
1994, which called for a renewed cease-fire, UNITA 
disarmament and demobilization, and the partici- 
pation of UNITA in a government of national unity.2 
The un deployed 7,000 peacekeepers to help imple- 
ment the accord; Savimbi, however, did not go to 
Lusaka to sign the final protocols. 

With the collapse of the Mobutu government in 
Congo in April 1997, unrta lost its most important 
backer, and the decision by the uN a half year later 
to impose stronger sanctions, including a flight and 
travel ban, further isolated the organization. Nev- 
ertheless, by mid-1998, freshly rearmed and 
demanding significant amendments to the Lusaka 
Protocol, it resumed a low-intensity war. Ultimately, 
the government’ pressure, the impact of sanctions, 
and the unrelenting harshness of life in the bush 
combined to weaken UNITA militarily. The 27-year 
insurgency finally collapsed in February 2002, 
when government forces killed Savimbi in the east- 
ern province of Moxico. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 

The protracted armed conflict ended formally on 
April 4, 2002, with the signing of the Luena 
Accords (they replaced Annexes 3 and 4 of the 
Lusaka Protocol, which otherwise remains the 
accepted and legitimate framework for peace in 
Angola). The Luena Accords provided for imple- 
mentation of the cease-fire by calling for: 


e an amnesty law for all crimes committed 
during the armed conflict; 

e disengagement, quartering, and 
demilitarization of untra’s military forces; 
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THE AIDS EPIDEMIC IN ANGOLA 


THE ISOLATION CAUSED by the civil war in Angola 
helped keep the percentage of HIV/AIDS cases rel- 
atively low—5.5 percent of the population—in 
comparison with Botswana (38.8 percent), 
Lesotho (31 percent), Swaziland (33.4 percent), 
and Zimbabwe (33.7 percent). But an estimated 
40 percent of Angolan soldiers are HIV positive, 
and peace has produced an increase in trade, 
migration, and travel—three of the main social 
vectors for the spread of the infection. “People 
will be shocked by the high rate of HIV/AIDS 
among senior army officers,” according to a 
Western diplomat interviewed by the 1cc. Expec- 
tations are that the number of HIV/alDs cases will 
rise considerably. 

The general lack of HIv/AtDs awareness is a hin- 
drance to prevention efforts. One humanitarian 
NGO reported that 65 percent of Angolans do not 
use any method to prevent transmission of the dis- 
ease and only 9 percent have adequate informa- 
tion about it. The years of war also affected health 


e disbanding of unita military forces; 


e admittance of uNITA officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and ordinary 
fighters into the government army, in 
accordance with structural vacancies; 


e integration of senior UNITA officers and 
officials into the national police; 


e demobilization of excess UNITA military 
personnel; and 


e vocational reintegration of demobilized 
personnel into national life. 


The accords also created two institutional struc- 
tures: a Joint Military Commission (MC) to oversee 
implementation, and a Technical Group (TG) to 
assist the JMC. The JMC was headed by military rep- 
resentatives from both the government and UNITA, 
with UN and Russian, Portuguese, and American 
observers. The TG was composed of up to 20 mili- 
tary experts from both sides. 

On August 15, 2002 the un Security Council 
adopted Resolution 1433, authorizing establish- 
ment of a new United Nations Mission in Angola 
(UNMA). UN Undersecretary for African Affairs 
Ibrahim Gambari was named interim head of UNMA 
in September. The Security Council also extended 


care and other essential services, making it difh- 
cult to access facilities or monitor the epidemio- 
logical trends of most diseases, which could 
explain why the statistics are still relatively low. 
Underreporting of HIv/AIDs cases due to limited 
clinical and laboratory capacity for diagnosis will 
be a concern untl the government and the inter- 
national community make restructuring the health 
system and instituting an aggressive prevention 
campaign priorities. The Angolan National rps 
Program was mounted ın 2000, but the response 
has been disjointed, and most NGOs and AIDS ser- 
vice organizations still do not have the capacity for 
meaningful intervention. “Here we have a chance 
to prevent the explosion but nobody wants to do 
anything until the explosion is here,” admonished 
one AIDS awareness worker. 

Some analysts warn that aid agencies have not 
adequately factored the role of the disease in 
reconstruction efforts in Angola. “It can aggravate 
and provoke social fragmentation and political 
polarization,” warned an official of the Pretoria- 
based Institute for Strategic Studies. I. C.G. 





the financıal and trade sanctions against UNITA, 
although the travel ban on its officials was sus- 
pended. (All uN sanctions against UNITA were lifted 
on December 10, 2002.) 

The two sides signed a Memorandum of Com- 
mitment for the Final Implementation of the 
Lusaka Protocol on August 26, 2002. Its additional 
requirements included: allocation of facilites for 
UNITA and residences for the party leadership; sub- 
mission of UNITAS nominees for positions in a gov- 
ernment of unity and national reconciliation and in 
the public service; establishment of UNITA as a polit- 
ical party and the reinstitution of its status as the 
largest opposition party, and review of Angola’s 
national symbols. The memorandum also estab- 
lished a Joint Commission on the Peace Process, 
chaired by Gambari, with participation from the 
government, UNITA, and Russia, Portugal, and the 
United States. The joint commission completed its 
work in November 2002. 

While the immediate political issues have been 
successfully handled, the humanitarian situation 
has remained serious By the time Savımbi died, 
hundreds of communities throughout the country 
had been displaced as part of deliberate war strate- 
gies aimed at depopulating the countryside and 
depriving combatants of food and social support. 
Once the peace accords were signed, humanitarian 


organizations found that in 70 percent of the newly 
accessible areas, people had either low levels of food 
security or were at risk of serious hunger. In half 
the areas, malnutrition levels and child and mater- 
nal mortality rates were critical. For example, only 
5 percent of the population had access to clean 
drinking water and few children attended school. 
By June 2002 the caseload for emergency assis- 
tance had climbed from 1.9 million people to nearly 
3 million. Malnutrition among Angolans emerging 
from the conflict zones was among the worst seen in 
Africa in the past decade, according to aid agencies. 
The situation improved in the second half of 2002, 
but high levels of displacement, mine infestation, and 
uncertainty surrounding the reintegration of UNITA 
fighters meant that a new crisis was looming. In this 
fragile environment Angola began the process of rec- 
onciliation, rehabilitation, and reconstruction. 


WINNING THE PEACE 

Although unrta is no longer an immediate mili- 
tary threat, significant efforts must be undertaken to 
prevent conflict 
and instability 
from eventually 
returning. Urgent 
priority areas are 
the reintegration 
of former UNITA combatants, resettlement of DPs and 
refugees, and removal of landmines. More than 24 
UN agencies, 100 international NGOs, and nearly 300 
Angolan NGOs are helping, but government leader- 
ship is imperative to stop the seeds of future conflict 
from being sown. 

One of the most potent fault lines in the country 
today is the contingent of former UNITA combatants 
who live in quartering areas. Indeed, over the next 12 
to 24 months, organizing and underwriting the rein- 
tegration of the UNITA rank and file back into civilian 
life will be the principal means by which to prevent 
future instability, and, perhaps, localized conflict. 
Increasing disenchantment has been reported among 
the former rebels as promised reintegration support 
has not materialized and camp conditions remain 
poor. Despite the governments announcement that it 
is committing $125 million to a two-year reintegra- 
tion plan, payments have been “irregular and not uni- 
versal,” according to the un, and 20 percent of the 
former combatants have yet to be included on the 
payroll. Promised programs to provide seeds and tools 
have not been realized, ensuring another year of aid 
dependency for the majority of the former guerrillas. 
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A top UNITA official warned that “[h]ow these people 
are treated will determine the stability or instability of 
the country. The government must be willing to pay 
the price of peace and stability. These men are still sol- 
diers without guns. If the government fails in its rein- 
tegration program, everything in life has its price. The 
causes of social conflict are still alive.” 

A Western diplomat agreed: “If it doesn't go well, 
this will put in jeopardy the peace process and the 
stability of the country.” Even a top Angolan gov- 
ernment official conceded, “If we don't do this right, 
we could return to war.” 

The challenges are enormous. Land and property 
issues must be resolved, transport home for DPs and 
refugees must be arranged, areas must be prepared 
for reintegration, and programs must be established 
both for those being reintegrated and the commu- 
nities that are absorbing them. The failure of any of 
these goals could undermine the entire effort. 

Implementation has thus far been uneven. The 
government says that it is willing to pay the price 
but there is no evidence in the provinces of infra- 
structure with 


; i , : which to begin 

For the first time since independence in 1975, any serious pro- 
Angola does not face a serious, immediate internal threat. cess of reintegra- 
tion. “We don’t 

have the experi- 


ence on this issue, and we need help,” said a senior 
government official. “We have money, but we need 
to construct relevant programs.” An aid agency offi- 
cial noted, “The government promised heaven and 
earth to the UNITA ex-combatants, but haven't deliv- 
ered much of anything.” An outside military 
observer added: “Conceptually the government can 
talk a good game, but their capacity to implement 
is minimal, and they don't really care. The FAA [the 
Angolan army] wanted to get this right, and com- 
plains about the central government not giving the 
resources to make it work. The government has 
given the FAA an impossible mission with no 
resources. This is antagonizing the FAA leadership.” 

This is puzzling, given the government's suc- 
cessful organization of the camps for UNITA soldiers 
to demobilize. Although some camps experienced 
serious humanitarian problems, within 90 days of 
the cessation of hostilities the Angolan military and 
UNITA together had built and opened quartering sites 
all over the country, and the army itself was trying 
to feed 400,000 people. “The process moved too 
quickly for everyone,” said a military observer. “But 
the will of the [army] was there. In comparison, in 
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1994, when the UN was charged with establishing 
quartering areas, it took them eight months to 
establish the first quartering area for 800 people.” 
If the government and its aid agency partners 
do not provide resettlement/reintegration packages 
to the former UNITA fighters, significant problems 
could result. The first test—the provision of re- 
integration “kits,” ıncluding tools and other basic 
pecessities—failed when the contract for their pro- 
curement was botched. Now that the kits are being 
purchased, the lack of provincial government 
capacity to deliver has stymied the program. Most 
people interviewed by the International Crisis 
Group (1cG) in the provinces, including UNITA rep- 
resentatives, do not think that in the short run 
UNITA would go back to the bush as an organized 
fighting body. They do believe, however, that there 
will be banditry, more organized criminal activity, 
ambushes, and similar violence if needs are not 
addressed. (The actions of many UNITA units had 
degenerated into precisely this kind of activity in 
the year before Sav- 
imbi’ death, as logis- 
tics slowly eroded.) 
Mine laying would 
also be a possibility. 
“UNITA has different 
tendencies at the local level,” one observer in 
Benguela province noted. “They are not monolithic. 
How they react will be very unpredictable from loca- 
tion to location.” Since November 2002, banditry has 
increased ın some locations near quartering areas. It 
is not clear whether any new mines have been laid, 
and, if so, by whom (some NGOs working in these 
areas contend that no new mines have been laid). 
The government initially intended to close the 
quartering areas by the end of December 2002 but 
has not enforced this deadline. Most former com- 
batants have not yet been paid, and the government 
appears totally unprepared to deliver the over- 
promised resettlement packages (including skills 
training, money, and agricultural support). Fur- 
thermore, many former guerrillas and their families 
have planted crops in the zone surrounding the 
quartering areas and will not leave unless they have 
prospects of planting elsewhere this year. One mil- 
itary analyst was pessimistic about the governments 





3Many former combatants are wary of leaving the camps 
before they recerve ther decommissionmg payments (about 
$100) as well as their relocation kits. The government has 
told the former soldiers they will recerve ther payments and 
kits from municipal officials in their areas of origm. 





“We will see Savimbi’s ghost if the reintegration 
effort fails,” said one senior Western diplomat. 


commitment to reintegration: “The government is 
washing its hands of this process. It didn’t take care 
of other former combatants in the past, and won't 
do so here. The key to any action will be for the 
international community to keep the government’s 
feet to the fire.” 

The World Bank will be essential in refocusing 
attention on reintegration. It agreed with the gov- 
ernment in January to co-implement a multidonor 
program aimed at demobilizing 167,000 army and 
UNITA fighters and pay reintegration benefits to 
more than 100,000 of them. The government's 
Commission on the Social and Productive Reinte- 
gration of Demobilized and Displaced People is 
actively seeking international assistance to help 
transport the former combatants to their areas of 
origin and to fund reintegration kits. 

The government’ motivation for early closure of 
the camps is political. Some see an opportunity to 
break the back of uNITA’s armed wing and further 
weaken its organizational cohesion by dispersing the 
remaining former com- 
batants and further dis- 
tancing them from 
their leadership. These 
officials do not want 
pockets of UNITA strong- 
holds to survive, either for future military activity or 
to provide cadres to the political party. Savimbi is 
dead; the remaining top military and political lead- 
ership is in Luanda; the next level of leaders is 
largely under control in provincial capitals, recipi- 
ents of cars, houses, and cash; but the grassroots 
leadership is still in the quartering areas with the 
rank and file. Although the old hierarchical system 
was destroyed at Savimbi’s death, command and 
control still exists to some degree at the basic oper- 
ational level. 

In Luanda, some UNITA leaders—attempting to 
increase their leverage—implicitly threaten that if 
things go wrong, the rank and file will endanger 
Angola’ stability. Others say this is impossible. Even 
with the deterioration of untras command and con- 
trol and broader organizational coherence, some 
within the MPLA leadership and key army officers con- 
tinue to believe that it could be a lightning rod for 
more general dissatisfaction with the government and 
lead to future instability. The government does not 
want to take any chances and appears committed to 
dispersing this population as quickly as possible. 

The government has a point. It is important to 
encourage the fighters to return to their homes, 





although many are with their families in the quar- 
tering areas and are thus less committed to return to 
a specific location. The biggest mistake would be to 
keep them together and treat them as a group. The 
case of postwar Mozambique is instructive. The for- 
mal rebel insurgency, RENAMO, was a security threat 
but its rank and file were very quickly returned to 
family networks, and numerous initiatives were 
undertaken to support reconciliation and traditional 
justice at the local level. In Angola these local mech- 
anisms of reconciliation and justice have been deeply 
compromised over the years and thus will be more 
difficult to resurrect for long-term conflict resolution. 

Another factor to watch closely is the degree to 
which UNTA rank and file lose their confidence in— 
and thus loyalty to—their superiors in Luanda. 
Reports of commanders who went to the capital and 
were rewarded with houses and cars have created 
unhappiness among those left behind in the quar- 
tering areas with little or no assistance. While 
Luanda-based unrTA leaders, including General 
Paulo Lukamba “Gato,” are unlikely to confront the 
government militarily, officers left in the camps 
could create small gangs to engage in banditry in the 
absence of systematic disbursal of promised support. 
The likelihood of this scenario increases propor- 
tionately to the perception of the former combatants 
that the government is not delivering. This is closely 
linked to another problem: soldiers not under- 
standing their actual benefits. According to a UNITA 
leader in central Angola, “The unrta rank and file 
feel like the government is swindling them.” 

Another worrying issue is the psychological state 
of many former fighters. For years they have seen 
and been subjected to a variety of horrors. “These 
men have been in the bush for years, and have been 
radicalized by their life experiences,” said a military 
observer. When former officers in the quartering 
areas have been paid, drunken terror has sometimes 
resulted, apparently mostly among those who were 
in the bush longest. Scores are settled in a frighten- 
ing manner. “It is a form of social retribution,” said 
a humanitarian official. “High levels of social depri- 
vation combined with extreme levels of social con- 
trol, including maiming and torturing to ensure 
conformity, produce madness borne of the depre- 
dations and terrors of war.” 





+Rou 1.3 millon internally displaced people and 


85,000 refugees spontaneously returned to therr home areas 
during 2002, the UN expects an additional 1.2 million 
to return in 2003. 
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In many cases local populations do not want for- 
mer UNITA combatants to return home because of 
the abuses they committed and the fear that 
increased violence and banditry would result. Many 
of their homes and properties have been taken, 
which could produce localized conflict as these 
populations return. An Angolan church official 
reported that “Angolans are not ready to forgive. It 
is dangerous to bring the ex-combatants back to 
their home areas. Returnee conflicts will be a major 
problem.” A senior aid official warned, “Reintegra- 
tion programs targeting only ex-UNITA, such as that 
designed by the World Bank, will aggravate this 
feeling and might also add an additional level of 
resentment and rejection.” Consequently, programs 
should support the communities to which the for- 
mer combatants are returning, in addition to what- 
ever direct assistance the latter receive. 

In some locations, UNITA commanders themselves 
would like to keep the camps open. Some are close 
to diamond-mining areas, and officers want to 
maintain access to the gems; others are near their 
home areas, and commanders wish to preserve the 
existing military hierarchy, even without weapons. 

A major survey by the International Organization 
of Migration found that the desires of the former 
combatants were rather simple. Half had farms 
before joining UNITA and wanted to return to farm- 
ing. The other half wanted some kind of profes- 
sional training. A concerted effort to move at least 
those who want to go back to agricultural produc- 
tion should be launched immediately after the April 
harvest so that they are ready to plant when the 
rains next begin. 


THE HUMANITARIAN CRISIS 

Angola will need years to recover from the 
systematic attacks that were directed against civil- 
ian targets over decades of insurgency and counter- 
insurgency. A year after the wars end, mortality 
rates are still at emergency levels. A third of the 
population was displaced during the war. The gov- 
ernment estimates that more than 3 million 
Angolans remain displaced, including 442,000 
refugees still outside the borders of the country. 
More than 1 million had already resettled in their 
home areas before the winter rains began; only a 
fraction received international help in doing so, 
however, given the speed with which they moved.* 
The vast majority of these have gone back to areas 
unsuitable for resettlement because of landmines, 
absence of government services, or inaccessibility 
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by aid agencies. Thousands have taken refuge in 
crowded, abandoned buildings because there are 
no sustainable living conditions in their home 
areas Most returning refugees are in a desperate 
situation, according to the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees. The Geneva-based Global mP Project 
found that returning internally displaced Angolans 
face ongoing human rights abuses and localized 
humanitarian crises. 

Since social services are virtually nonexistent, peo- 
ple are almost entirely reliant on international orga- 
nizations for basic services. Yet huge resource 
constraints and donor skepticism restrict where and 
when these can be delivered. The national health sys- 
tem, in particular, must be revamped to deal with 
growing numbers of HIV/AIDs victims and landmine 
survivors. Nearly 2.5 million Angolans required food 
assistance before the harvest in April. Satisfaction of 
their needs is complicated by competing demands, 
since Angola is part of a wider regional humanitarian 
crisis fueled by drought throughout southern Africa 
and by the destruction of Zimbabwes commercial 
agricultural sector. This will make emergency deliv- 
eries over the coming year even more unpredictable. 

The scale of concentrated population movement 
in Angola has few parallels. Perhaps up to 2 million 
Angolans have been, are, or soon will be on the 
move, including ps, former combatants and their 
families, and refugees. Most seek to go home, 
although the level of rural-to-urban flows is unpre- 
dictable. These massive movements ensure that a 
low-grade humanitarian emergency will continue. 
Making matters worse are the landmine problem, 
which confronts every family trying to go home, 
and the complete lack of government services and 
administration ın most areas. 

Many mrs have kept two residences, one at the 
return site where families built shelters and prepared 
land, and the other in provincial and municipal cen- 
ters where households continue to receive assis- 
tance. Although the majority of those who returned 
to prepared land prior to the planting season did so 
voluntarily, the ps were frequently encouraged to 
resettle by promises of future assistance. In other 
instances, authorities threatened to cut off aid to 
government-designated reception areas. 

A further influx of refugees from neighboring 
states is expected. According to the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, more than 84,400 such 


refugees have returned in 2003, but five times ` 


that figure remain in Zambia, Namibia, Congo- 
Brazzaville, and the Democratic Republic of Congo. 


The government’ occasional use of coercion to 
force communities to move is an additional com- 
plication. Displaced people in some centers are 
being told to go home, and in several instances for- 
mer UNITA combatants have been required to leave 
quartering areas. The lack of coordination between 
the government and international aid organizations 
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THE LANDMINE LEGACY 

The greatest challenge to resettlement and, 
indeed, one of the most significant crises facing the 
country, is landmine removal. Not only are millions 
of these devices planted in Angola's roads, farming 
areas, and walkways, but at least 76 types manu- 
factured in 22 countries have been found. More 
than 70,000 people in the country are mine- 
disabled—or one in every 415 Angolans. 

Angola is one of the worst places in the world for 
landmines. The recent spate of explosions—most 
serious in the Planalto, which has seen an enormous 
increase—is the result of various factors. These 
include the sheer number of mines laid during the 
war; the increased volume of traffic on the roads 
since fighting ended in April 2002; the opening of 
new roads for returnees and ensuing commerce; and 
the onset of the rains, which have removed soil and 
exposed unexploded mines. The impact on the deliv- 
ery of vital services to millions has been chilling. 

If incidents do not decrease—and if it is deter- 
mined that new mines are being laid—aid agency 
operations will face further restrictions, affecting 
distribution to current populations in need and pre- 
venting assessments for aid deliveries that will be 
needed after the April harvest. All this unnerves 
recently revived commercial traffic and comes as the 
hungry season is at its height and the rains are more 
frequent. If the agencies are forced to discontinue 
food aid, there will be serious repercussions because 
dependence is high in certain provinces. 

There is much speculation about whether new 
mines have been laid, especially since in many of 
the most recent incidents, devices were on the sur- 
face and in the middle of key roads leading to quar- 
tering areas. Certain UNITA former combatants who 
are angry and who could be trying to embarrass the 
government are suspect. Some in the government 
allege that the army might be planting mines to pre- 
vent aid from reaching the quartering areas and so 
hasten the dispersal of the former unrr fighters or 
to protect the commercial monopolies controlled by 


generals in some locations. Military officers have 
moved beyond investment in air transport into 
long-haul trucks to take advantage of the shift to 
ground delivery of humanitarian aid. They are also 
taking over—aunilaterally or as partners—some dia- 
mond concessions formerly managed by UNITA, 
thereby making up for revenue lost in the transition 
from the war economy. 

Illustratively, a plastic antitank mine was found 
in the middle of a secondary road near Huambo in 
mid-December 2002. It was an intricate, powerful 
weapon, not picked up by metal detectors, that 
would have killed many people had it been deto- 
nated. It was on a road that humanitarian organiza- 
tions had been using regularly for weeks. 
Determining whether it was old or new is almost 
impossible. Between mid-November and mid- 
December, more than 10 humanitarian workers 
were killed in at least nine incidents on roads used 
by humanitarian 
organizations in 
several provinces. 
As a result, many of 
these organizations 


porarily suspended 
operations. In one 
area in Huambo province, this meant that food and 
medicine were cut off for nearly 75,000 people. 

The mulitary’s mine-clearance capability is poor. 
Reportedly, in some instances government personnel 
prematurely declared an area safe for civilians to 
return, and then a mine exploded, causing casualties. 
The standard for military demining is much lower 
than that for humanitarian demining, which seeks to 
eliminate all devices from a given location to ensure 
total safety for civilian populations. Military involve- 
ment could have a deleterious effect on the overall 
demining effort if more “safe area” incidents occur. 

Some progress has been made on mine removal 
generally. In the first ten months of 2002, 227 loca- 
tions in nine provinces were cleared of 230 anti- 
personnel mines, 20 antitank mines, and 6,077 
other unexploded ordnance. Seven provinces remain 
heavily mined, however (Benguela, Bié, Huambo, 
Hufla, Kuando Kubango, Malanje, and Moxico), and 
mines are suspected at 50 percent of all return sites. 
These provinces include Angolas most fertile grow- 
ing regions as well as the largest concentration of 
demobilized soldiers, their families, and DPs. 

More comprehensive mine clearance and 
enhanced information sharing between localities 





The scale of concentrated population movement 
in Angola has few parallels. Perhaps up to 2 million 
reduced or tem- Angolans have been, are, or soon will be on the move. 
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and the center would permit the process to take 
place more rapidly. But capacity is limited by 
resources, including a lack of government ability 
in humanitarian demining. Addressing these con- 
straints would have positive implications for 
humanitarian agency access, intra- and inter- 
provincial trade, agricultural development, and 
even the political process—the election likely in 
late 2004 will require much greater freedom of 
mobility to succeed. The United States could assist 
enormously by donating or lending Angola a few 
of the South African—made Chubby demining 
vehicles it recently purchased. 


CONSOLIDATING THE PEACE 

Angola’s government, political parties, civil soci- 
ety, and international partners must move urgently 
on a number of fronts to prevent an intensified 
humanitarian crisis. This is also imperative for con- 
flict prevention and 
peace consolidation. 
The resentment in 
the provinces that 
would result from 
ignoring these areas 
would likely only 
smolder for now 
but could erupt over time into renewed instability 
and localized warlordism. 

It will be crucial for the government—with aid 
agencies in support—to demonstrate that it has 
assumed responsibility for, and accountability to, the 
people. This means taking a lead role in resettling 
Ipps and former combatants. If these are handled 
well, many of Angolas’ fault lines will remain dor- 
mant. Still, serious and visible commitment in the 
provinces is required to build government capacity 
and deliver social services and agricultural inputs, 
government investment in infrastructure (roads and 
bridges), public works programs, and a strengthened 
partnership for demining. All are relevant for dealing 
with challenges posed by the former guerrillas. 

Donors should not hold Angolan civilians 
hostage to the understandable desire to see the gov- 
ernment use more of its oil wealth to help its peo- 
ple. (According to an aid agency official, “The 
Angolan people are being crushed between the inef- 
ficiency and lack of concern of the government on 
one hand and the stubbornness and intransigence 
of the donors on the other.”) 

The government must invest, and be seen to 
invest, in the productive capacity and social service 
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needs of its people. This will most visibly manifest 
itself in support for reintegrating former combat- 
ants, resettling Ips and refugees, and demining 
areas of civilian concentration. “Donor countries 
must pressure the government to take responsibil- 
ity for the Angolan people,” an agency official in 
central Angola urged. “Absent any government sup- 
port for social services, it is very difficult for inter- 
national organizations to make an appreciable 
difference.” Another agency official echoed that sen- 
timent: “The international organizations are sup- 
posed to complement the government, not replace 
it.” There is an urgent need to reallocate expendi- 
tures in favor of the social sectors, including 
humanitarian assistance, given that no improve- 
ment in poverty indicators has occurred. This 
requires an understanding of—and commitment 
to—humanitarianism and development as basic 
conflict prevention and stabilization tools. 


How TO WIN THE PEACE 

Responding to the country’s immediate human- 
itarian challenges is fundamental to any conflict and 
crisis prevention strategy in Angola. Instability and 


crime resulting from a chronic humanitarian crisis, » 


and future conflict stemming from unaddressed 
inequities and a botched effort to reintegrate former 
UNITA fighters, are real threats. But they can be 
avoided with immediate action. The government 
must commit oil revenues to the challenges. In this 
case, fortunately, good politics dovetails with good 
policy. The peace is the governments to win or lose. 

Real stability is thus likely to come to Angola 
only when the government redirects more oil 
money to social services and public investment to 
build wider support for its policies. When the gov- 
ernment sees that it is in its strategic self-interest to 
widen its internal constituency by becoming more 
responstve and accountable, reform efforts will take 
on a life of their own. State building will then 
become a conflict prevention strategy, and service 
delivery a peace consolidation strategy. 

The government has for years blamed the lack of 
domestic investment and social services on the war, 
peace creates new expectations and demands. The 
continuing expansion of the oil sector—and reve- 
lations about missing revenues—further increase 
what Angolan citizens expect from their govern- 
ment. It is the governments responsibility finally to 
produce significant and visible peace dividends. W 


“Despite the volatile politics of 2002... 
change of government. At no point was an attempt made to fundamentally - 
change the nature of the system or to uproot the.ancien régime. Only a coura- 


Madagascar did not undergo a radical 


geous individual could break with this long history and turn power over to. 
democratic institutions. Whether Madagascar’ 1 new president has this will 
remains a ane pore i 





Madagascar: A New Democracy? 
RICHARD R. MARCUS AND PAUL RAZAFINDRAKOTO 


The truth? The truth, say the elders, is like a fire: 
if you envelop it, it will burn you; it is hke a plant, 
the sodifafana, which, when it is thrown in a hole, 
grows back with even more beautiful flowers... . 
The truth triumphed; in effect, on April 29, 2002, 
the truth was publicly claimed high and strong by 
the legal judicial authority. 


— President Marc Ravalomanana, 
maugural address, May 6, 2002 


en President Marc Ravalomanana 

spoke these words before a sparse audi- 

ence of domestic and international sup- 

porters, he controlled two of Madagascar’s six 

provinces. The “truth,” it seemed at the time, was 

that his actions over the preceding four months had 

balkanized the country. The incumbent president, 

Didier Ratsiraka, immediately responded that he 

considered Ravalomanana’s investiture as president 

of Madagascar “illegal” and proceeded to have his 

militias maintain their isolation of Antananarivo, 
the capital. 

The conflict between the two men stemmed from 
the results of the December 16, 2001 presidential 
elections. Ravalomanana, a political newcomer, had 
outpaced Ratsiraka in the election. This was a crit- 
ical moment in Malagasy history because it marked 
not only the decline of President Ratsiraka’s 27- 
year-old patronage network, but also the rise of the 
son of the country’s new business elite. Although 
the balloting went relatively smoothly, the vote 
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counting was contentious. The National Electoral 
Council (CNE) and the Ministry of the Interior 
argued that Ravalomanana won 46.6 percent of the 
vote, while the Consortium of Electoral Observers 
(CNOE) (consisting of international representatives 
and members of Malagasy civil society) said Raval- 
omanana won 50.5 percent of the vote; Ravalo- 
manana himself declared that he took 52.2 percent. 
The differences are key; an absolute majority was 
necessary to avoid a second round of balloting. 
The 1992 Malagasy constitution mandates that 
the High Constitutional Court review disputed elec- 
toral results. The court responded to the December 
2001 elections with an unabashedly partisan deci- 
sion in favor of the incumbent. In its January 16, 
2002 ruling, it called for a recount of the vote but 
insisted that the CNE conduct ıt without oversight. 
Ravalomanana, concerned about the court’s unwill- 
ingness to support a transparent vote count, stated: 
“The ncc has responded to our demand, but it is 
not enough. We want it to do the comparisons itself 
and not to give the job to the cne, which is not enti- 
tled to do it . . . and which is not credible.” The 
court's ruling, undertaken in secrecy, stood. 
Ravalomanana’s constitutional options were 
exhausted. His only legal choice was to accept the 
results of the elections as tallied by a cne whose 
leaders were long entangled in the presidential web 
of patronage—an outcome upheld by a court dis- 
playing at best a lack of judicial responsibility and 
at worst questionable independence. His other 
options were extraconstitutional measures. Ravalo- 
manana asked the people of Madagascar to back 
“democracy.” In an unprecedented show of support, 
hundreds of thousands of Malagasy citizens from all 
parts of society took to the streets of Antananarivo 
in volatile protests that would continue well into 
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June. In a sequel to the social movement that acted 
as a catalyst for democracy a decade ago, the econ- 
omy came to a grinding halt. This time Ratsiraka did 
not compromise. Ravalomanana, short of fresh 
options, used his popularity to declare himself pres- 
ident, appoint government mimsters, and effectively 
force Ratsiraka’s government into exile in the coastal 
city of Toamasina. 

Were extraconstitutional means in the pursuit of 
a democratic end absolutely necessary in Madagas- 
car? Since democracy in Madagascar is not deep 
enough to allow for other forms of participation 
(contestation by civil society, political party pressure, 
media scrutiny, and so forth) to undergird govern- 
ment legitimacy, civic action was not only an accept- 
able choice but the sole option for saving the country 
from a significant backslide toward an opaque polit- 
ical system led by a 
self-serving autocrat. 
A social movement 
that ultimately brought 
over half of Antana- 





Although the mass movement in Madagascar may well 
have fostered more robust political participation and 


won a landmark constitutional referendum in 
September 1995 that effectively shifted the country 
from a parliamentary system back to a presidential 
system and he tightened the purse strings of the 
decentralized regional authorities. Self-seeking 
behavior and poor governance are not sufficient 
grounds for removal from office, but corruption is. 
Ultimately, in September 1996 the High Constitu- 
tional Court found President Zafy to have acted 
fraudulently and upheld a National Assembly deci- 
sion to impeach him. 

The elections that followed offered the Malagasy 
citizenry three options. They could choose the 
impeached and discredited Zafy; the uncharismatic 
technocrat of the High Constitutional Court, Norbert 
Ratsirahonana; or the former dictator, Didier Ratsir- 
aka. They chose the last. Clearly, the energy of the 
1991 movement 
and the excitement 
of new democracy 
had begun to be 
replaced with the 


narivo’s populaton removed the neopatrimonial regime of Didier Ratsiraka, realities of a politi- 


nto the streets may 
have been a sign of 
muted revolutionary 
tendency and political instability, but it also served 
as an important mechanism protecting basic liber- 
ties from a predatory state. The conclusion drawn 
from Madagascar’s recent experience is that the 
institutions of electoral democracy are easily sub- 
verted and offer few protections for a citizenry anx- 
ious to express its will. The broadening and 
deepening of liberal democracy is thus not a luxury 
to be solely enjoyed by rich countnes seeking the 
expansion of personal freedoms, but an important 
element in ensuring the success of the democrati- 
zation process and, ultimately, political stability in 
countries like Madagascar. 


A “NEW DEMOCRAT” 

Madagascar’ first democratic elections were held 
in November 1992. At this pivotal moment in Mala- 
gasy history, the failed regime of Didier Ratsiraka, 
in power since 1975, was replaced by the voice of a 
“new democrat,” Albert Zafy. Zafy, an extremely 
charismatic leader, formed a vibrant opposition 
coalition, the Hery Velona (Living Forces), and was 
largely responsible for the civil servants’ strike and 


subsequent social movement that forced Ratsiraka 


to agree to a transitional government in October 


1991. Unfortunately, Zafy was a terrible president. , 


He used his time in office to centralize power. He 


what is new is not always better. 





cal sphere resistant 
to change in the 
eyes of the popu- 
lace. The results demonstrated that Ratsiraka had 
learned to persuade a dejected electorate. 

The presidential election in December 1998 also 
showed that Ratsiraka had understood how to 
legally manipulate political institutions. The pro- 
cess began with the March 15, 1998 constitutional 
referendum. President Ratsiraka campaigned to 
devolve the political system to resemble the spirit, 
if not the flavor, of the Second Republic 
(1975-1992). It was a clever proposition since it 
mimicked cries for decentralization by foreign 
donors and thus won the support of international 
actors and domestic intellectuals. Yet at root it was 
really an attempt to transfer power from the capi- 
tal, notably the National Assembly, to the provinces, 
where the president had greater support. The 
broader Malagasy population, however, did not real- 
ize that the amendment was about fiscal divestiture 
or the creation of autonomous provinces; Ratsiraka 
promoted it as a development measure, and the vot- 
ing populace saw it as a referendum on the presi- 
dent. It passed, 51 percent to 49 percent. The 
subsequent election for the National Assembly on 
May 17, 1998 saw the presidents Arema Party win 
63 of the chambers 150 seats. With the Leader 
Fanilo Party taking 16 seats and mostly pro-Ratsir- 
aka independents 32 seats, the president could 


count on absolute support. (The Leader Fanilo 
Party, a pro-Ratsiraka party, supported Arema 
throughout the 1990s. Its founder, Herizo 
Razafimahaleo, was often referred to as a counselor 
to Ratsiraka.) The Arema Party then won com- 
manding victories in the face of historically low 
voter turnout in the December 2000 provincial elec- 
tions and the subsequent senatorial elections. 

On November 22, 2001, President Ratsiraka 
approved Decree 2001-1081, which ratified the High 
Constitutional Courts appointment of Ratsiraka ally 
Georges Indrianjafy to the presidency of the court. 
At the same time, Ratsiraka appointed another close 
associate, Benjamin Rakotomandimby, to the court. 
These moves effectively stacked the court in Ratsir- 
aka’s favor. 

Heading into the December 2001 elections, the 
president nominally controlled both houses of the 
legislature, the judiciary, the provincial councils, and 
the governorships; there was little room for chal- 
lenges to his authority. Legally, Didier Ratsiraka 
appeared not to have done anything wrong. He 
returned to office by winning the popular vote, over- 
saw a constitutional change by popular referendum, 
and solidified his power base within the government 
through decidedly constitutional processes. But this 
legality drew its validity from a manipulated consti- 
tution. Directly or indirectly, the powers of the state 
ultimately resided in the hands of the executive, 
who could act with near impunity. 


THE RISE OF MARC RAVALOMANANA 


Marc Ravalomanana sy ny vahoaka be 
(Marc Ravalomanana and the many citizens) 


Firalsam-pirenena 
(For national unity) 


Ho an’ny Flovana! 
(For change!) 


Ho Filoha! 
(For president!) 


— Campaign slogan for Marc Ravalomanana 


Ratsiraka’s hold on the instruments of political 
power was complete in June 2001; he appeared 
immune to any challengers. Then came Marc Raval- 
omanana. The mayor of Antananarivo from 1999 to 
2001, Ravalomanana was the founder and CEO of 
Tiko, SA, Madagascar’s leading dairy products com- 
pany. Ravalomanana started Tiko and was quick to 
win a small business development grant when the 
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World Bank and IMF came to Madagascar in the early 
1980s; from there the company went national. Being 
a self-made millionaire gave him a certain allure in 
a country where people dream of economic change. 

Ravalomanana brought to his candidacy many 
important attributes that differentiated him from 
other politicians. First, he is a practicing Christian. 
As vice president of Madagascar’s most important 
religious association, the Church of Jesus Christ in 
Madagascar, he won support for his candidacies for 
mayor of Antananarivo and president of Madagascar. 
He also is unabashedly Anglophone, drawing a 
strong distinction with the francophone Ratsiraka. In 
addition, he is of Merina ethnicity; while historically, 
politically, socially, and economically dominant, no 
member of the Merina had ever become president. 
Ravalomanana was, however, a political outsider. 

In interviews conducted by the authors in the 
capital in August 2001, Ravalomanana’s name rarely 
was mentioned. The political landscape appeared 
opaque and fragmented. But by September the gen- 
eral view in the city was captured in the words of an 
Antananarivo resident: “Our life is now just guided 
by one person; that means only Arema, with its 
friends, leads the power and the entire country. 
Those who have lost their homes remain homeless; 
those who have nothing to eat [remain] hungry; 
those who are punished remain punished. The lead- 
ers become more and more rich—that is one of 
many reasons we complained about our country. 
Democracy is just written on paper but not followed 
by any in our country. I think that is time to change. 
I like Marc Ravalomanana so much. He needs to 
replace Ratsiraka as it is tme for his dismissal.” 

Marc Ravalomanana was seen as a man who had 
been successful in business and politics. As mayor 
of the capital city, he squared off against weak 
municipal institutions and tried to show a govern- 
ment at work for the people by, for example, 
improving roads around the city, removing refuse, 
creating public gardens, and setting up an urban 
maintenance fund. Most of the country was yearn- 
ing for this sort of political change. 

His victory in Antananarivo in the presidental 
elections was assured from the outset, so his focus 
was on the provinces. The difficulties he faced were 
threefold. First, people in the countryside did not 
know who he was. Second, he had to surmount the 
immense institutional challenges posed by Ratsir- 
aka. Third, he would have to overcome Ratsiraka’s 
neopatrimonial network to ensure that the popular 
voice would be heard and not muzzled by 
entrenched provincial elites. 
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To meet the first challenge, Ravalomanana began 
an intensive campaign, traveling to provincial capi- 
tals and rural areas. For the first tme in Malagasy 
history a candidate was in a position to use his own 
financial resources to travel by helicopter. Ravalo- 
manana hired eight South African helicopters to ferry 
him and his colleagues from village to village, spread- 
ing the message that he could develop Madagascar 
just as he had overseen the growth of Tiko. Ravalo- 
manana also used Tiko distribution channels—Tiko 
products are sold in every small shop or stand that 
has electricity for a refrigerator—to enhance his 
political presence in the countryside. He also used 
Tiko employees to help run his campaign; workers 
wearing t-shirts with his presidential campaign 
theme, “Tiako-i-Madagasikara” (I love Madagascar), 
sold yogurt advertised with a new slogan, “Tia Tiko” 
(Love Tiko). 

The institutional challenges posed by Ratsiraka’s 
dominance—the second problem Ravalomanana 
had to overcome—were made significantly greater 
by electoral rules announced as a presidential 
decree late in the campaign season. The new rules 
hiked candidate registration fees (adversely affect- 
ing independents and candidates of smaller par- 
ties), restricted campaigning to between November 
25 and December 15 (significantly limiting the 
exposure of lesser-known rivals outside the capi- 
tal), allowed only journalists chosen by the presi- 
dent to directly cover the campaign, and prohibited 
placing political posters on public buildings or 
political advertisements on items for purchase. 
This last edict was directly aimed at the candidacy 
of Marc Ravalomanana. 

Ravalomanana’ helicopters and t-shirted yogurt 
salespeople helped his campaign surmount these 
obstacles, but he still faced other institutional chal- 
lenges, including political party identification. To 
succeed in overcoming institutional inertia and sep- 
arate himself from the pack of unviable challengers, 
he needed to campaign as a populist. Most people 
in Madagascar vote on a candidates personality as 
opposed to his or her principles, programs, or party. 
Moreover, the Malagasy people have been dissatis- 
fied with their political system; politicians, they have 
grown to believe, aim to fill their own pockets, not 
to help better the lives of the country’ people. 

With Arema dominant and Ravalomanana run- 
ning without a political party, this should have been 
a major concern. In Madagascar, however, party 
identification is weak. While Arema was well 
known, it was considered—not incorrectly—to be 


a vehicle for Ratsiraka, not an independent institu- 


tion. As a result, people were more likely to vote 
against Arema than for it. By running as a populist 
independent, Ravalomanana could promote per- 
sonality over principles, programs, or party. The 
established opposition parties realized that there 
was finally a viable challenger to Ratsiraka and 
threw their support behind Ravalomanana. 

The third obstacle for Ravalomanana was the 
dominant neopatrimonial system of Ratsiraka; he 
overcame this obstacle by using his Tiko network 
as a neopatrimonial system of his own. Moreover, 
he also used Madagascar’ relatively free press effec- 
tively. Ravalomanana owned Radio mgs (Malagasy 
Broadcasting System) and made rebroadcast deals 
with local stations around the country to ensure his 
message would get out, despite efforts at the provin- 
cial level to limit airtime. 

By the eve of the elections it was clear that short 
of electoral malfeasance, all the institutional bend- 
ing and electoral code revising—along with payoffs 
to the regions—would not secure a victory for Rat- 
siraka. Ravalomanana saw votes siphoned off by 
three opposition candidates, but won a plurality. 


THE AFTERMATH: JANUARY TO MAY 2002 

When the actual elections were held, the voting 
went well. Ballot boxes were turned in and ballot 
papers did not wash up downriver. Voter turnout 
was 67 percent, belying Madagascar's trend toward 
voter abstention and demonstrating the renewed 
vigor Ravalomanana added to Malagasy politcs. 

The real problem was not so much the voting 
process as the vote-counting process. Although the 
CNE results are official, the CNOE also announced its 
vote count, as did the Committee to Elect Marc 
Ravalomanana. Not surprisingly, the three did not 
arrive at the same conclusion. By any count, Raval- 
omanana won. As we have seen, however, the High 
Constitutional Court upheld the cve’s count, which 
required a runoff election. 

Ravalomanana wanted no part of a runoff. He 
argued that without a transparent process in the 
first round, how could an accurate result be guar- 
anteed in the second? Throughout January, the 
Place du 13 Mai in Antananarivo, historically a 
flashpoint for political activism, was filled daily 
with more than 100,000 people. But, on January 28, 
2002, Ravalomanana called for a general strike. He 
asked that only those workers necessary for the 
functioning of basic services remain on the job; 
everyone else should join in the work stoppage. 
(Workers of the public utility JIRAMA chanted, “Jiro 
Mandeha! Rano Mandeha! Grevy Mandeha” [Lights 


work! Water works! Strike works!]) In reaction, an 
estimated 500,000 to 1 million people swelled the 
streets, protesting the vote count. Ravalomanana 
championed the people, repeating, “You have 
rights, don't let yourselves be intimidated, don’t let 
yourselves be bought, trust in God.” Demonstra- 
tion, he argued, is a right under democracy, and 
people should choose democracy over the oppres- 
sion of Ratsiraka’s manipulations. 

At first the demonstrations were nonviolent. 
Even when violence began to step up, it remained 
fairly isolated. Well mto February, the Place du 13 
Mai remained a site of peaceful protest, exuding a 
carnival atmosphere, with dancing and singing. 
People sold balloons and food while Tiko products 
were distributed free or at subsidized prices. 

In February Ravalomanana announced that he 
would accept a second round of elections under four 
conditions: international observers (barred by Rat- 
siraka in the first round) would 
be invited to monitor the vote; 
the CNE would include repre- 
sentatives from other Malagasy 
civic groups; sanctions would 
not be levied against the 
demonstrators; and the process 
of scrutinizing the ballots would be changed (effec- 
tively marginalizing the High Constitutional Court). 
His request was ignored by the prime minister’ office 
and the Ratsiraka administration. 

On February 22, 2002 Marc Ravalomanana 
declared himself president. Ravalomanana said Rat- 
siraka was merely using the time before a second 
round to mobilize his cronies to ensure that Raval- 
omanana would not win. Constitutionally Ratsiraka 
was in the right. He used this opportunity to try to 
centralize his power. Article 59 of the Malagasy con- 
stitution states that the president may declare mar- 
tial law, effectively wresting power from the 
provinces and the other branches of government if 
there is “agreement of the presidents of the National 
Assembly, the Senate, and the Constitutional Court.” 
Since Ratsiraka controlled the National Assembly, 
the Senate, and, to some degree, the High Constitu- 
tional court, he was able to legally implement mar- 
tial law on March 1, 2002. Thus the suspension of 
the right to protest, the strong-arm tactics of the mil- 
itary, and the attempts to control the press that fol- 
lowed were all within Ratsiraka’s constitutional 
rights. But this subversion of the intent of the con- 
stitutional order had more negative consequences 
for the electoral process than the overtly extra- 
constitutional measures of Marc Ravalomanana. 





Madagascar’s democracy is still 
nascent, fragile, and vulnerable. 
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The political situation escalated dramatically. The 
carnival atmosphere in the Place du 13 Mai disap- 
peared; a smaller, more vitriolic crowd took over the 
square. Youth groups from both candidates’ camps 
fought in the streets of Antananarivo. Ratsiraka, as 
was noted, was forced to flee the capital for his 
hometown, Toamasina, where he tried to set up a 
rival government. Both sides marshaled military 
forces (government troops stayed on the sidelines, 
however). Ratsiraka’s armed supporters tried to cut 
off the capital by setting up roadblocks, blowing up 
bridges, and threatening truckers, bus drivers, and 
traders. Ratsiraka also told supporters to pretend 
they were Merina and threaten coastal groups with 
the hope of inciting ethnic conflict that would 
implicate Ravalomanana. 

All but the most loyal of the military leadership 
stayed, thus not adding significantly to the militias 
of the two “presidents.” The moment of truth for 
the military came in the first 
week of March, when Ravalo- 
manana’s “prime minister,” 
Jacques Sylla, and his minis- 
ters, backed by tens of thou- 
sands of unarmed supporters, 
drove Ratsiraka’s ministers 
out of their offices in Antananarivo and took over 
the government. Security forces refused commands 
to fire on the crowd and instead stood down. By 
mid-March it appeared that the country was frag- 
menting and fears of civil war began to grow. 

In the first real attempt to resolve the crisis, Pres- 
ident Abdoulaye Wade of Senegal invited Ratsiraka 
and Ravalomanana to Dakar for a summit that also 
included Presidents Mathieu Kérékou of Benin, 
Joaquim Chissano of Mozambique, and Laurent 
Gbagbo of Ivory Coast. The talks ended in the 
Dakar Agreement of April 18, 2002. The two men 
agreed to hold a popular referendum if no clear vic- 
tor emerged from a High Constitutional Court 
recount of the first round of elections. A transitional 
government would be established and an indepen- 
dent electoral commission would replace the 
National Electoral Commission. Unfortunately the 
timing of the agreement was poor; on April 16 the 
administrative chamber of the Supreme Court had 
overturned the January 25, 2002 ruling of the High 
Constitutional Court that mandated a second round 
of elections. The same chamber also annulled the 
November 2001 decree, which stacked the High 
Constitutional Court in Ratsiraka’s favor. 

As a result of the chamber’ action, Ratsiraka dis- 
tanced himself from the Dakar Agreement. On April 
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29 a newly appointed High Constitutional Court 
announced the results of its recount: Ravalo- 
manana, 51.5 percent of the vote; Ratsiraka, 35.9 
percent. Ratsiraka rejected the results, claiming the 
court was biased against him. Violence escalated, 
but Ravalomanana went through his second inau- 
gural ceremony on May 6, 2002; this time it was 
legal and legitimated by the presence of the High 
Constitutional Court and representatives from the 
United States, France, and the European Union. 

By mid-June Ravalomanana’s security forces had 
taken control of all key port towns, including Toa- 
masina. Ratsiraka fled to France on June 15, 2002. 
With the exception of the African Union, all major 
foreign powers and international organizations rec- 
ognized Ravalomanana as president of Madagascar. 
Most important, he was also considered the legiti- 
mate president by the people of Madagascar. 


MASS DEMOCRACY? 

The institutional manipulation that led to the 
presidential impasse makes it clear that Madagascar’ 
formal democracy has not been one ripe with oppor- 
tunities for its citizenry. In effect, the people of 
Antananarivo (and the cities of Fianarantsoa, Maha- 
janga, and Antsiranana) used the freedoms granted 
by a larger concept of democracy to protest the insti- 
tutions atrophying under neopatrimonial rule. 

This phenomenon is not new. Democracy came 
into its own in Europe and the United States in the 
1830s and 1840s when modern social movements— 
from labor to nationalist groups—gave rise to what 
became the great ideological debate between com- 
munism and liberal democracy. New social move- 
ments in Latin America have helped undermine 
clientelism in that region. 

In short, if political mobilization is, as Charles 
Tilly noted, the “process by which a group goes 
from being a passive collection of individuals to an 
active participant in public life,” then 6 to 8 percent 
of Malagasy society became active political partici- 
pants.! Considering the level of commitment and 
sacrifice demanded to take to the streets, this is a 
remarkable expression of popular will. The people 
of Madagascar—not only the urban population in 
the capital, but throughout the country—wanted 
Marc Ravalomanana to be their president. 

The social movement did, however, devolve into 
violence and thuggery. Yet, before this occurred the 
movement pushed the recalcitrant system forward. 





iCharles Tilly, From Mobilization to Revolution (New York: 
Random House, 1978), p 69. 


Moreover, if Ravalomanana had tried to quell the 
masses and accept defeat, it appears unlikely that the 
country’ citzens would have accepted Ratsiraka’s 
victory. Instead of a well-organized movement 
clearly intending a particular outcome, Madagascar’s 
masses, so embittered by an electoral process that 
resulted in the return to power of an autocrat for a 
third decade, may well have opted to destroy the 
system. At a minimum, Ratsiraka would not only 
have had to assume office without a mandate, he 
would have had to rule without citizen respect for 
the process or the institutions of governance. 


BUT IS RAVALOMANANA ANY DIFFERENT? 

Although the mass movement in Madagascar may 
well have fostered more robust political participa- 
tion and removed the neopatrimonial regime of 
Didier Ratsiraka, what is new is not always better. 
Marc Ravalomanana appears a man of the people, 
but he is a political neophyte. His background is that 
of a businessman known for solitary management. 
Evidence that caution 1s necessary with Madagas- 
cars new leadership can be seen in the new party he 
inaugurated, Tiako i Madagasikara (TIM). TIM was 
created from the Committee to Elect Marc Ravalo- 
manana. While Ravalomanana could min for presi- 
dent as an independent, he could not build the 
political capital he needed or constitute a political 
base in the legislature without forming a party inde- 
pendent from the committee. 

On August 3, 2002, TIM announced it intended to 
run TM candidates ın the elections for the Decem- 
ber 2002 national assembly. But the party’s indepen- 
dence appears to be a mirage. Marc Ravalomanana 
created TIM, not vice versa. The party is only as 
strong as he allows it to be. Moreover, TIM has an 
uncomfortable closeness to Ravalomanana’s Tiko. 

Ravalomanana has displayed a penchant for 
putting close associates in office. He forced out gov- 
ernors and wasted no time replacing the 30 sena- 
tors appointed by Ratsiraka under the 1998 
constitutional shift. Although this did not give him 
a majority in the senate, he did manage to get for- 
mer Tiko adviser Guy Rajemison Rakotomaharo 
elected president of the senate. Similarly, Deputy 
Prime Minister Narisoa Rajaonarivony was formerly 
a marketing director at Tiko and secretary of state 
for commerce; Secretary of State for Information, 
Culture, and Communication Eric Beantanana pre- 
viously worked for Tiko and then Ravalomanana’s 
mayoral campaign. The president of the new TM, 
Raharinaivo Andrianantoandro, was a municipal 
counselor to Marc Ravalomanana when he was 


mayor of Antananarivo, and a Tiko official before 
that. Heriniaina Razafimahefa, secretary general of 
TIM, remains director general of Tiko. Patrick Rami- 
aramanana, who was also once director general of 
Tiko, was appointed by Ravalomanana to be “pres- 
ident of the special delegation to the urban com- 
mune of Antananarivo.” And so it goes. 

The results of the December 15, 2002 elections 
for the National Assembly were predictable: 1™ 
won 103 of the National Assembly’s 150 seats; Rat- 
siraka’s Arema Party won only 3 seats, and its part- 
ner, Leader Fanilo, 2 seats. Firaisankinam-Pirenena 
(National Union), which is closely aligned with T™, 
won 22 seats, and the remaining 30 seats went to 
allied small parties and independents. Voter turnout 
was an astounding 67.9 percent. 

The African Union had, somewhat dubiously, 
asked Madagascar to use the legislative election as 
a presidential mandate. It appears Ravalomanana 
gained his mandate. 


VOLATILE BUT INCREMENTAL CHANGE 

Despite the volatile politics of 2002—the near 
war, the shift in power, the imminent review of the 
constitution, the change in legislative control, the 
revisiting of judicial authority—Madagascar did not 
undergo a radical change of government. At no 


point was an attempt made to fundamentally’ 


change the nature of the system or to uproot the 
ancien régime. Only a courageous individual could 
break with this long history and turn power over to 
democratic institutions. 

Whether Madagascar’s new president has this will 
remains a question, but Madagascar at last has the 
opportunity to possibly see this occur. Only six 
months before the 2001 presidential elections, it 
appeared as if Ratsiraka would return to office with 
virtually no contest. Without Marc Ravalomanana, 
the electorate would bave continued to feel disfran- 
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chised and the trend of not voting would have con- 
tinued. Further, empowered by a new “mandate,” _ 
Ratsiraka would have continued to (legally) dis- 
mantle popular access to the political sphere. Mada- 
gascar would have kept sliding toward autocracy. 
Had Ravalomanana won without dispute in the 
first round, the likely result would have been a short 
honeymoon. By January he would have been feeling 
the pressure to perform—to bring about the politi- 
cal and economic changes the people had been 
demanding. The social movement that erupted over 
the electoral deadlock crowned him the populist he 
yearned to be. With every challenge, Ravalomanana 
turns not to his win at the ballot box, but to his vic- 
tory in the streets to demonstrate his legitimacy. He 
gained the cooperation of African governments to 
halt the possibility of a coup attempt and he 
launched a campaign—some might call it a witch- 
hunt—to remove the vestiges of Ratisaraka’s neopat- 
rimonial network. In December 2002 Ravalomanana 
won the legislative support to embark on his ambi- 
tious plan for national reform. Electoral reform is 
imminent, a new constitutional convention 1s in the 
works, and a renewed flow of international capital 
appears ready to help him with institution building, 
economic reform, and mending the deep social 
cleavages carved by a year of upheaval. 
Madagascar’s democracy is still nascent, fragile, 
and vulnerable. It has yet to overcome the separa- 
tion of leader and institution, or party and presi- 
dent. But there is new leadership. There is a new 
national plan. When electoral participation in 
Madagascar was trumped by social action, the will 
of the people overcame the ossification of the coun- 
try’s marginally democratic institutions and gave 
renewed hope to a citizenry that had all but given 
up. When Ravalomanana threw Madagascar into a 
hole, it truly did grow like the sodifafana. Now we 
can only hope the flower will take root. a 


“The traditional interpretation of the right of ‘self-defense under Article 51 of 
the uN Charter, by prohibiting preemptive actions, gives terrorists and states 
sponsoring terrorist activities de facto immunity from justice and legality. 


Contemporary terrorist threats make the permissibility of anticipatory self- 


defense not only necessary, but reasonable, fair, and just. . 


'. Preemptive strikes 


should not be the ‘rule,’ but they may be legitimate as an exception to the char- 





ters prohibition against the use of force.” 


Anticipatory Self-Defense: 


The Terrorism Exception 
MIKAEL E NABATI 


\ À hese he announced the quarantine 
against Cuba on October 22, 1962, Pres- 
ident John E Kennedy addressed the 

nation with these remarks: 


Neither the United States of America nor the world 
community of nations can tolerate deliberate 
deception and offensive threats on 
the part of any nation, large or 
small. We no longer live in a world 


CONFRONTING 


nology—when that occurs, even weak states and 
small groups could attain a catastrophic power to 
strike great nations. Our enemies have declared 
this very tention, and have been caught seeking 
these terrible weapons. They want the capability 
to blackmail us, or to harm us, or to harm our 
friends—and we will oppose them with all our 
power... . If we wait for threats to 
fully materialize, we will have 
waited too long. 


where only the actual firing of 
weapons represents a sufficient TERRORISM The striking parallels between 


challenge to a nation’s security to 

constitute maximum peril. Nuclear weapons are so 
destructive and ballistic missiles are so swift, that 
any substantially increased possibility of their use 
or any sudden change in their deployment may 
well be regarded as a definite threat to peace.... 
We will not prematurely or unnecessarily risk the 
costs of worldwide nuclear war in which even the 
fruits of victory would be ashes ın our mouth, but 
neither will we shrink from that risk at any tme it 
must be faced. 


Forty years later, President George W. Bush, 
speaking at the commencement ceremony of the 
United States Military Academy, articulated the 
administrations new national security doctrine in 
the aftermath of September 11: 


When the spread of chemical and biological and 
nuclear weapons, along with ballistic missile tech- 
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these two declarations illustrate 
the recurring self-defense theme in American for- 
eign policy. Both presidential statements share an 
expansive conception of self-defense, a “new” secu- 
rity paradigm also known as the concept of antici- 
patory self-defense. International law has always 
recognized a natural right of national self-defense. 
All nations, in all eras, have invoked the right to use 
force to defend their territorial integrity and protect 
their political sovereignty. Indeed, self-defense is not 
only a right, it is a defining character of statehood. 
In the period preceding World War II, the 1919 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the Locarno 
Treaty, as well as the 1928 Pact of Paris (the Kel- 
logg-Briand Treaty), reaffirmed the inherent and 
inalienable nature of the right of self-defense. More 
recently, on September 12, 2001, a day after the ter- 
rorist attacks on the United States, the UN Security 
Council unanimously passed Resolution 1368, “rec- 
ognizing the inherent right of individual or collec- 
tive self-defense in accordance with the charter.” 
Whether anticipatory self-defense is a valid doc- 
trine under contemporary international law is 


unclear, however. Anticipatory self-defense is the 
theory that a state may respond to an imminent 
threat of force before that force is actually exerted. 
Article 51 of the uN Charter, as conventionally 
read, only permits defensive use of force in 
response to an “armed attack,” and therefore does 
not support the exercise of anticipatory self- 
defense.! More generally, the right to strike pre- 
emptively against a possible aggressor is excluded 
by Article 2(4) of the uN Charter, which prohibits 
the unilateral use of force, except when authorized 
by the Security Council.2 At the same time, the 
current practice of states attests to the existence of 
a right to anticipatory self-defense. Moreover, 
under customary international law, preemptive use 
of force may be permissible, subject to the require- 
ments of necessity and proportionality. 

Should international law recognize a right of 
anticipatory self-defense that coexists with the tra- 
ditional defensive use of force under Article 51 of 
the UN Charter? Does the inherent right of national 
self-defense include the right of anticipatory self- 
defense? Should there be an implied exception to 
the charters broad prohibition on the use of force? 
Can terrorism justify preemption? 

In light of the emergence of global terrorism, 
Article 51 of the uN Charter should be interpreted 
as recognizing anticipatory self-defense; new secu- 
rity threats require new legal responses. The inten- 
sification of international terrorism, the immediacy 
of terrorist attacks, and the magnitude of terrorist 
activities legitimate the acceptance of a new excep- 
tion to the charter prohibition on the use of force— 
the terrorism exception. 


RETHINKING SELF-DEFENSE 

The current legal regime of self-defense under 
customary international law and Article 51 of the 
UN Charter places strict requirements on the invo- 
cation of the right of states to defend themselves. 
By setting these conditions, the law of self-defense 
makes anticipatory self-defense generally imper- 
missible. Yet, the rise of global terrorism has 
revealed a fundamental inconsistency between the 





lArticle 51 reads as follows: “Nothmg, in the present charter 
shall impar the inherent nght of individual or collective self- 
defense if an armed attack occurs agamst a Member of the 
United Nations, until the Secunty Council has taken measures 
necessary to mamtain mternational peace and security.” 

2Article 2(4) reads: “All members shall refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of force against 
the terntorial integrity or political independence of any state, 
or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations.” 
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traditional criteria for self-defense and the reality of 
modern security challenges. 

The requirements for the legitimate invocation of 
self-defense in international law are set forth by Arti- 
cle 51 of the UN Charter and customary international 
law. Both sources of law narrowly restrict the cir- 
cumstances in which self-defense may be exercised, 
severely limiting the use of preemptive force. 

Article 2(4) of the UN Charter generally prohibits 
the unilateral use of force except when authorized 
by the Security Council under Chapter 7. This pro- 
hibition is far-reaching: indeed, by forbidding any 
“threat or use or force,” the language of Article 2(4) 
seems to outlaw any use of military force, whether 
it is characterized as offensive war or defensive 
action, such as reprisal, humanitarian intervention, 
or protection of nationals. Anticipatory self-defense 
is, therefore, plainly precluded under Article 2(4). 

Article 51 of the charter provides for an excep- 
tion to the prohibition on the use of force contained 
in Article 2(4). However, if states may use force in 
self-defense, Article 51 on its face makes anticipa- 
tory self-defense impermissible for three main rea- 
sons: First, self-defense is only allowed “if an armed 
attack occurs.” Thus, after an attack has ended, 
there is no right of self-defense. Similarly, states may 
only use defensive force against an attack that has 
already begun, but not against an attack that could 
begin at some point in the future. 

Second, an “armed attack” is the exclusive cir- 
cumstance in which the right of self-defense may 
be exercised under Article 51. In a traditional read- 
ing of the words “armed attack,” only a direct attack 
by the military of one state against the territory, 
property, or population of another triggers the right 
of self-defense (for example, the UN General Assem- 
bly condemned a 1986 United States missile attack 
against Libya, which was undertaken in response to 
the bombing of a Berlin dance club frequented by 
American soldiers). Moreover, whereas Article 2(4) 
prohibits the “use” and the “threat” of force, no 
threat of force by a state justifies the use of defen- 
sive force under Article 51. 

Third, according to Article 51, the right of a state 
to use force in response to an attack is only avail- 
able “until the Security Council has taken measures 
necessary to maintain international peace and secu- 
rity” (emphasis added). In other words, t 
rity Council could prevent a state from 
in self-defense, and the right of o#gtufe 
to an attack or a threat of force i Di 
its sole discretion. As stated in Am 
Security Council is seized of a m vay 
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ter 7 of the charter, a state may not claim use of 
force in self-defense.3 The charters timing require- 
ment directly conflicts with the principle of pre- 
emptive force, anticipatory self-defense essentially 
being a discretionary right of the states. 

Therefore, by providing for a broad prohibition 
on the use of force, coupled with a narrow self- 
defense exception, the charter framework rigidly 
limits the circumstances in which a state may 
invoke a right to use defensive force. Although cus- 
tomary international law expands the scope of the 
doctrine of self-defense, it similarly restricts the via- 
bility of preemptive military action. 

The Caroline case governs the legality of a states 
use of force in self-defense as established by custom- 
ary international law. The Caroline doctrine arose 
from an 1837 incident between the United States and 
Britain in which British troops launched an attack 
into the United States to destroy a ship, the Caroline, 
that had been used in support of a Canadian insur- 
rection against Britain. United States Secretary of 
State Daniel Webster rejected the British claim of self- 
defense, demanding that prior to recourse to use of 
force, there must be a “necessity of self-defense, 
instant, overwhelming, leaving no choice of means, 
and no moment for deliberation ” Also, under the 
Caroline standard, the use of force is “justified by the 
necessity of self-defense, . . . limited by that neces- 
sity, and kept clearly within it.”4 Customary interna- 
tional law, as formulated by the Caroline doctrine, 
does not expressly prohibit the exercise of anticipa- 
tory self-defense. To justify the preemptive use of 
force in self-defense, however, customary interna- 
tional law requires that the threat be imminent. In 
other words, the Caroline standard does not allow the 
use of force to punish an aggressor after an attack or 
to deter a potential threat; a state may not use pre- 
emptive force in anticipation of an attack, or in 
response to a threat. Under the Caroline doctrine, the 
right of self-defense is only valid as long as the imme- 
diate threat lasts. If a state does not respond imme- 
diately to an attack, it loses its right to self-defense. 





31n the context of the 1991 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, some 
commentators have argued that once the Security Council 
was seized of the matter and imposed sanctions on Iraq 
under Chapter 7 of the charter, Kuwait, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom were barred from the use of force 
in self-defense under Article 51, unless authorized by the 
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Therefore, a literal reading of the uN Charter 
proscribes any right of anticipatory self-defense, 
while customary international law would allow 
preemptory attacks in very restricted circum- 
stances. More specifically, the “armed attack” 
requirement of Article 51, combined with the 
“immediacy” limit of the Caroline doctrine, consti- 
tutes serious hurdles for a state to justify preemp- 
tive use of military force. But in the light of the 
threats posed by global terrorism, are these condi- 
tions still rational, reasonable, and realistic? 


TERRORISM’S CHALLENGE 

Todays new security environment has rendered 
the traditional criteria of self-defense inadequate. 
While the use of force to preempt a terrorist attack 
is not permissible under the uN Charter, advances 
in the technology of war, the changing nature of ter- 
rorist activities, and the immediacy of terrorist 
threats have made Article 51 unworkable. Because 
“[t] wenty-first-century security needs are different 
from those imagined in San Francisco in 1945,” the 
charters prohibition against anticipatory self- 
defense is no longer realistic with the emergence of 
modern weaponry.5 

First, whereas terrorist attacks using weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD) involve the potential loss 
of a large part of a state’s population, preventive 
measures are never allowed under the plain word- 
ing of Article 51: there is no right of self-defense 
without prior aggression. With the transformation 
of weaponry to instruments of overwhelming and 
instant destruction, however, it is unrealistic to 
require a nation to wait until an attack occurs. By 
the time nuclear weapons are a threat, it may be 
too late to prevent their use. Similarly, “extraordi- 
nary” terrorist attacks, involving bacteriological or 
chemical weapons, may have catastrophic conse- 
quences. Article 515 timing requirement, by requir- 
ing a state to wait until an attack occurs and to 
absorb an initial armed attack before it can use 
force without prior Security Council authorization, 
is not only inefficient in terms of minimization of 
damages and casualties, but fundamentally unfair 
to the victim state. 

Second, state toleration and support of terrorist 
organizations are not considered an armed attack by 
a state, unless the state’s actions rise to a very high 
level of involvement, such as “control” or “direc- 
tion.” Article 51 requires an actual “armed attack” 
before the right of self-defense can be triggered. In 
Nicaragua v. United States of America (1984-1986), 
the International Court of Justice (19) rejected the 


United States claim that Nicaragua’s support of rebels 
in El Salvador in the 1980s justified the use of force 
in self-defense by the United States against Nicaragua 
(the United States, in retaliation for that support, had 
supplied anti-Nicaraguan rebels with money, train- 
ing, intelligence, and arms, and had laid mines in 
Nicaraguan waters). Interpreting Article 51, the court 
defined an “armed attack” as one that occurs when 
regular armed forces cross an international border or 
when a state sends “armed bands, groups, irregulars 
or mercenaries which carry out acts of armed force 
against another state of such gravity as to amount to 
an actual armed attack by regular forces.” The court 
noted that “assistance to rebels in the form of the 
provision of such weapons or logistical or other sup- 
port” does not constitute an armed attack; such aid 
could be regarded as the unlawful use of force, but 


not as an “armed 


attack” against that 

state. Thus, the Criticizing the Bush doctrine as bein litically unwise 
Nicaragua standard 6 opts ais ate > ; 
suggests that either does not necessarily imply that it is legally unjustified. 


active support to a 
terrorist organiza- 
tion (providing weapons, funds, or training) or pas- 
sive support (harboring terrorists or the mability to 
control terrorists) does not constitute an “armed 
attack” under Article 51 of the charter. 

Third, because terrorist attacks often use noncon- 
ventional wmD, they do not necessarily give a victim 
state the right to respond with military force in self- 
defense. As set forth in the Nicaragua decision, ter- 
rorist activities will seldom qualify as an “armed 
attack” (it is important to remember, however, that 
an Ig decision is not binding for nonparties, and con- 
stitutes only persuasive authority). While recogniz- 
ing the diverse forms of terrorism, “modern” 
terrorists do not generally carry out military activi- 
ties.6 For instance, the September 11 attacks resulted 





SBesıdes the ICJ definition of an “armed attack” under Aru- 
cle 51 in Nicaragua x United States, the UN General Assem- 
bly has defined an “aggression” as including the “sending by 
or on behalf of a state of armed bands, groups, irregulars, or 
mercenanes which carry out acts of armed force against 
another state ” 

7See UN General Assembly Resolution 56/1, 56th Session, 
General Assembly Official Records, September 2001 
<http//ods-dds-ny.un org/doc/ UNDOC/GEN/NO 1/4 7540W/PDE/ 
N0147500.pdf?OpenElement>. Note that the language of the 
Tesolution suggests that the September 11 actons were regarded 
more as conventional crimmal acts, subject to prosecunon 
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from individuals using civilian aircraft, armed with 
nothing more than knives. Similarly, the sarin gas 
attack on the Tokyo subway system by the Aum 
Shinrikyo sect on March 20, 1995 did not involve the 
use of military weapons. According to the Nicaragua 
approach, which remains the prevalent paradigm to 
assess the legitimacy of self-defense under Article 51, 
both the September 11 and the Tokyo gas attacks 
would only constitute unlawful uses of force, 
or criminal acts, without reaching the threshold 
of an armed attack. The uN General Assembly 
recently confirmed that conclusion when it explicitly 
declined to characterize the September 11 acts as an 
“armed attack” under Article 51.7 

Indeed, Article 515 “armed attack” requirement is 
likely to become increasingly problematic with the 
emergence of a new category of warfare. For exam- 
ple, computer net- 
work attacks may 
produce the effects 
of an armed attack 
and can be used to 
accomplish many 
traditional military 
goals, such as destroying enemy infrastructure or 
attacking civilian targets. An “electronic Pearl Har- 
bor” could cause a financial crisis; damage the civil- 
ian electricity network, the air traffic control system, 
and the financial transaction network; and paralyze 
the mass media. Nevertheless, although a computer 
attack may be equivalent to the use of force, it would 
seldom justify the exercise of the right of self-defense 
under Article 51. 

The fundamental inconsistency of the charter 
law of self-defense rests on the fact that Article 51 
focuses on the nature of the attack, rather than the 
consequences, the object of the attack, or the inten- 
tions of the attacker. The charter’s rules, by pro- 
hibiting any use of force except in response to an 
actual armed attack, ignore the true nature of the 
contemporary terrorist threats. Furthermore, the 
theory behind Article 51 is totally foreign to the tra- 
ditional theory of self-defense under municipal 
common law.8 By requiring the nonaggressor to 
wait to be attacked and by preventing the nonag- 
gressor from responding to a nonarmed attack, Arti- 
cle 51 actually bars the victim state from responding 
to an unjustified use of force. In the kingdom of the 
UN Charter, the aggressor is king. 

A fourth hurdle arises under customary interna- 
tional law. The Caroline doctrine stipulates imme- 
diate action in response to an attack. But this 
requirement is difficult to satisfy in the context of a 
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terrorist act. Establishing the precise identity of the 
terrorist organization, its location, and the link with 
the state harboring the terrorist group might pre- 
vent a state from responding immediately to an 
attack. Similarly, if the Caroline case also allows use 
of force in anticipation of an imminent attack, the 
difficulty in assessing the imminence of an attack 
or the existence of the threat itself might preclude 
the exercise of self-defense. Because terrorism is 
always imminent, or alternatively, because terror- 
ism is never sufficiently imminent, a state will 
hardly ever be justified in preempting a terrorist 
aggression under customary international law. 

A strict legalistic interpretation of Article 51 
does not reflect the current state of international 
practice dealing with the use of force. The rise of 
stateless terrorism, combined with the increased 
availability of WMD, mandates a significant revision 
of Article 51 and obliges the international commu- 
nity to articulate a new security doctrine support- 
_ ing preemptive attacks against terrorists. When 
international collaboration and law enforcement 
measures fail, preemptive use of force might be the 
only valid alternative. 


THE BUSH DOCTRINE: 
A NEW LEGAL RESPONSE TO TERRORISM? 

The need to respond to the new terrorist threats 
calls for a revised approach to the right of self- 
defense under Article 51 of the uN Charter. The 
eradication of international terrorism supports a 
new exception to the traditional prohibition against 
the use of unilateral force. Anticipatory humanitar- 
ian intervention—the right to use force in anticipa- 
tion of human rights atrocities—has been 
increasingly accepted within the international com- 
munity as an implied exception to the charter pro- 
hibition on the use of force. If human rights 
violations justify anticipatory force, why cannot ter- 
rorism justify preemption? In his commencement 
speech at West Point, President Bush announced an 
expansive policy of preemptive strikes: states need 
not wait for an imminent attack before invoking 
self-defense, and they should be authorized to 
launch preemptive strikes before terrorists are in a 
position to use WMD. Two questions arise: Under 
contemporary international law, is the Bush doc- 
trine legal? And as a matter of international policy, 
is the Bush doctrine desirable? 





9Oscar Schachter, “Self-Defense and the Rule of Law,” 
American Journal of International Law, vol. 83, no. 259 
(1989) 


If a literal understanding of the UN Charter forbids 
the use of preemptive force, the charter principles 
may be read permissively to include a right to antic- 
ipatory self-defense in response to terrorist actions. 
As a matter of law, Article 51 and customary inter- 
national law are not necessarily incompatible with 
the recognition of such a right. And as a matter of 
policy, international law should allow a more liberal 
interpretation of the right of self-defense. 


SELF-DEFENSE AS A MATTER OF LAW ... 

A reasonable interpretation of Article 51 would 
seem to allow preemptive self-defense in response to 
terrorist actions. First, Article 51 expressly provides 
that “[n]othing shall impair” the “inherent” right of 
self-defense. Based on that language, some scholars 
have argued that the right of self-defense is an inher- 
ent and autonomous right that preexists the charter. 
The right of self-defense, as defined under customary 
international law, exists independently of positive law 
and legal rules. Some authorities even go further and 
argue that self-defense cannot be governed by law 
and that law should be subordinated to power, “the 
preservation of the state [having] precedence over 
positive law.”9 Under this approach, the customary 
international law of the Caroline case is incorporated 
in the uN Charter and the words “inherent right” are 
meant to preserve the right of self-defense as defined 
by customary international law. The iq decision in 
Nicaragua v. United States strengthens the argument 
that the “precharter” right of self-defense was not 
completely supervened by Article 51. Indeed, 
although both states were parties to the UN Charter, 
the decision in the Nicaragua case was based on cus- 
tomary international law. In Nicaragua, the court 
found that Article 51 is only meaningful on the basis 
of a “natural” or “inherent” right of self-defense, and 
it is hard to see how this can be other than of a cus- 
tomary nature, even if its present content has been 
confirmed and influenced by the charter. 

Therefore, the language of Article 51 and the 
Nicaragua case confirms that customary interna- 
tional law may be applied to a case of self-defense 
notwithstanding the treaty obligations of Article 51. 
The rule of self-defense under customary interna- 
tional law may constitute an alternative theory to 
justify the use of preemptive force against terrorists. 

Second, Article 51 may be read broadly to mean 
that self-defense is authorized in the event of an 
armed attack, but not necessarily precluded in other 
instances. An “armed attack” is only one of the sev- 
eral circumstances in which the right of self-defense 
may be invoked. Furthermore, the charter does not 


define what an “armed attack” is, and the court’ con- 
struction of this requirement in the Nicaragua case 
is not binding. In the Iran Hostages case (1980), the 
court used the term “armed attack” in discussing the 
takeover of the United States embassy in Tehran by 
Iranian militants in 1979. Similarly, the uN Security 
Council affirmed in February 1992 that economic, 
ecological, and humanitarian operations could be 
qualified as uses of force under Article 2(4) of the uN 
Charter. On that basis, if one recognizes other uses 
of force than military, any terrorist activity should be 
sufficient to trigger the right to self-defense under 
Article 51. Many scholars also argue that the 
September 11 events can be described as an “armed 
attack,” justifying the right of self-defense according 
to Article 51. Thus, a broad construction of the 
“armed attack” requirement does not seem unrea- 
sonable: an armed attack may include nonmilhtary 
actions and threats of 
imminent danger. 

A third argument in 
favor of the recognition of 
anticipatory self-defense 
under the charter is that 
Article 51 does not tem- 
porally limit the right of 
self-defense. Although 
Article 51 provides that the right of self-defense 
may be exercised only “until the Security Council 
has taken measures necessary to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security,” the drafters of the charter 
did not intend to subordinate the right of a state to 
defend itself to the will of the Security Council. 
More generally, Article 2(4)’s prohibition on the use 
of force does not necessarily bar the exercise of 
anticipatory force in preemption of a terrorist 
attack. Article 2(4) only forbids use of force against 
the “territorial integrity” or “political indepen- 
dence” of a state. Therefore, anticipatory self- 
defense against terrorist organizations may be 
exercised in such a manner that it does not com- 
promise the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of a state. For mstance, the use of military 
force may exclusively target terrorist groups, be of 
the shortest duration possible, and be implemented 
with due regard for collateral damage and loss of 
human life. 

We can see that a broader construction of the 
charter law of self-defense does not automatically 
rule out the possibility of using preemptive force 
against terrorist organizations. The language of Arti- 
cles 2(4) and 51 of the un Charter 1s subject to 
alternative interpretations making antcipatory self- 





Disallowing the use of preemptive force 
in response to terrorist attacks 
would be not only unfair to the victim state, 
but globally unjust. 
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defense permissible, provided that the requirements 
of necessity and proportionality are met. 

But aside from the charter and more essentially, 
the practice of states would seem to confirm the exis- 
tence of a right to anticipatory self-defense under 
customary international law. In 1962 the United 
States imposed a naval quarantine on Cuba to com- 
pel the removal of Soviet missiles said to pose an 
immediate threat to American security. In 1967, after 
the Egyptian leader Gamel Abdel Nasser closed the 
Straits of Tiran and massed troops on the southern 
border of Israel, Israel mounted a massive air cam- 
paign against the United Arab Republic. In 1981, 
based on information indicating that Iraq was using 
manufactured nuclear weapons for use against Israel, 
Israel attacked the Osirak nuclear power plant and 
destroyed it, on the grounds of self-defense. In 1986 
the United States attacked bases in Libya allegedly 
used by terrorist groups, 
in response to a bombing 
of a West German dis- 
cotheque; President Ronald 
Reagan justified the air 
strikes as “fully consistent 
with Article 51.” In 1993 
several missiles were 
launched on Iraqi military 
intelligence outposts in response to an assassination 
attempt on President George H. W. Bush in Kuwait; 
the Clinton administration justified the strikes under 
the inherent right of self-defense, and most states 
supported the actions. Five years later, in 1998, in 
response to suicide bombings of American embassies 
in Kenya and Tanzania, the United States launched 
cruise missiles against terrorist training camps in 
Afghanistan and facilities in Sudan; the Clinton 
administration claimed application of Article 51, and 
the actions received widespread international sup- 
port, except from the Arab world. Finally, more 
recently, the United States invoked the principle of 
self-defense in response to the September 11 terror- 
ist attacks. Therefore, not only is anticipatory self- 
defense implicitly recognized by the uN Charter and 
customary international law, but the international 
community has accepted and integrated its legiti- 
macy through state practice. 


... AND AS A MATTER OF INTERNATIONAL POLICY 

The invocation of a right of anticipatory self- 
defense does not seem inconsistent with the goals, 
the purpose, and the spirit of the uN Charter. The 
charter was always intended to be a flexible instru- 
ment. According to Professor Gregory Travalio, the 
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“United Nations Charter should be interpreted and 
applied in light of present-day circumstances, like 
a constitution.”10 The intent of the framers of the 
charter was to let experience and the changing 
behavior of states modify the text through practice. 
Thus, the language of the charter allows for some 
degree of flexibility in the construction of its terms. 
Because the drafters in 1945 did not anticipate the 
existence of global terrorist organizations possess- 
ing WMD, a loose definition of the “armed attack” 
requirement seems reasonable today. As a general 
proposition, the continuing evolution of interna- 
tional law is necessary. International law must be 
stable, but it cannot stand still. The very nature of 
the international legal system is to progress in 
accordance with its time and to adjust to the imper- 
manence of the world order. 

Furthermore, if the original goal of the UN Char- 
ter was to promote peace by imposing a broad pro- 
hibition on the use of force, a competing value may 
justify the acceptance of anticipatory self-defense as a 
legitimate use of force 
under international 
law. Commenting on 
the legality of the doc- 
trine of preemptive 
self-defense, Professor 
Thomas Franck notes that at the time the charter was 
adopted, “there was some concern voiced by a num- 
ber of countries . . . that the prohibition on the use 
of force might prove to be too strong and that there- 
fore too much of the justice value was being sacri- 
ficed for the peace value because there were likely to 
be situations in which the purchase of peace at the 
price of justice would be intolerable. . . .”11 If most 
arguments against the recognition of the right of 
anticipatory self-defense are based on the post-World 
War II peace rationale, the international community 
has progressively approved the concept of justice as 
being essential to the maintenance of worldwide sta- 
bility. “The longing for peace means, as a rule, a 
renunciation of the original ideal of justice” wrote the 
legal theorist Hans Kelsen in 1945.12 Yet, the goal of 
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If human rights violations justify anticipatory force, 
why cannot terrorism justify preemption? 





seeking international security is as just as the goal of 
promoting peace. There cannot be peace without 
international security, and international security 
requires that preemption be permissible. Since the 
essential purpose of anticipatory self-defense is to 
protect the state and its citizens, disallowing the use 
of preemptive force in response to terrorist attacks 
would be not only unfair to the victim state, but 
globally unjust. 

New exceptions to the charters prohibition 
against the use of unauthorized force are admissible 
under special conditions. Some scholars have been 
advocating the right to use force in the absence of 
prior Security Council authorization for the purpose 
of preventing human rights violations. These experts 
argue that Article 51 contains an implied exception 
for humanitarian intervention: states should be per- 
mitted to use military force to prevent a govern- 
ment from committing massive human rights 
abuses and atrocities. The “right of unilateral 
humanitarian intervention” would arise whenever 
a large-scale viola- 
tion of human rights 
begins, as illustrated 
by the NATO action 
in Kosovo in 1999. 
In essence, the ratio- 
nale of the doctrine is that humanitarian inter- 
ventions do not constitute a use of force against 
the “political independence” (since the interven- 
ing state does not seek political domination) or 
against the “territorial integrity” (because the pur- 
pose of the intervention is not to gain territory) of 
the state committing violations of human rights; 
therefore it is permissible under Article 2(4) of the 
UN Charter. 

Clearly, a similar rationale could support the 
exercise of anticipatory self-defense against terror- 
ist states and terrorist-sponsoring states. If the 
charter system recognizes a right to “armed human- 
itarianism,” then why should international law 
refuse to allow a victim state to invoke its right to 
“armed antiterrorism”? To do so would suggest that 
the right to protect the human rights of people in 
other states, and the right to protect individuals 
against terror and violence within the victim state, 
are not of equal importance. 


POTENTIAL HAZARDS 

Expanding the doctrine of self-defense beyond 
the language of the UN Charter may create serious 
risks. Many scholars and government officials have 
expressed strong concerns about the policy impli- 


cations of the Bush doctrine. Among these criti- 
cisms, two main arguments have been made: first, 
if anticipatory self-defense is recognized as a valid 
paradigm under international law, there is a risk 
that force will be used unilaterally.13 In the long 
Tun, the exercise of unilateral force may endanger 
the principles of comity and reciprocity, which are 
fundamental to the stability of the international 
legal order.14 

Second, uf preemption is allowed, there is a risk 
that force will be used abusively. An expanded def- 
inition of self-defense could undermine interna- 
tional security and peace.15 Although we trust 
democratic states to limit the exercise of unilateral 
use of force, authoritarian regimes might be less 
careful in refraining from expanding the scope of 
the right to anticipatory self-defense. Furthermore, 
a broad recognition of the right to strike preemp- 
tively might encourage other states to acquire WMD 
and to justify opportunistic interventions. As Pro- 
fessor William Galston insists, some states might 
shape the Bush doctrine for their own purposes, 
transforming the Bush doctrine into an “interna- 
tional hunting license.”!6 Indeed, Galston argues 
that expanding the current legal regime of self- 
defense might provide a legal basis for terrorist 
attacks. Therefore, if the Bush doctrine is legally 
justifiable, its practical implementation involves 
grave political consequences, namely the risks of 
escalation and retaliation with greater violence. 
Indeed, the potential perverse effects of the doc- 
trine of anticipatory self-defense, as defined by the 
Bush administration, lie in what Yale law professor 
Bruce Ackerman has called an “open-ended and 
fact-free notion of preemptive self-defense,” which 
entails the danger of a reductio ad absurdum of the 
law of self-defense.17 Where the Bush doctrine uses 
“old law” to make “new law,” what the interna- 
tional community needs is “new law,” a revived 
doctrine of self-defense. 
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REVIVING THE DOCTRINE OF SELF-DEFENSE 

Merely expanding the conventional reading of 
Article 51 to encompass the right to take unilateral 
preventive measures does not provide a fully satis- 
factory solution. The self-defense framework under 
the UN Charter should be reconstructed to prescribe 
the boundaries of the right of anticipatory self- 
defense. Because extraordinary threats require 
extraordinary responses, Article 51 should address 
a states right to preempt terrorist attacks. Recog- 
nizing the doctrine of anticipatory self-defense 
would thus afford states a mechanism for combat- 
ing terrorist threats effectively. But while a loose def- 
inition of the traditional principle of self-defense 
might engender unanticipated consequences, clear 
and precise limits of the right of anticipatory self- 
defense should be provided. 

The new rule must serve several policy objectives. 
First, the rule must be realistic. A revised doctrine 
of self-defense should aim at softening the tradi- 
tional paradigm in response to new threats that 
could not have been anticipated in 1945, but with- 
out destroying the law. In other words, it should 
seek to reconcile the de jure and the de facto sys- 
tems. Second, the new norm should correspond to 
a clear but flexible set of rules, applicable in specific 
instances. In defining and clarifying the legal limits 
of the right of self-defense, it seems inefficient to 
provide rigid “hard law” or to establish an 
immutable code of conduct. At the same time, the 
distinction between self-defense and acts of war 
must remain sufficiently explicit to prevent states 
from using self-defense as a pretext for aggressive 
actions (from this perspective, the Bush doctrine, by 
expanding the traditional definition of self-defense 
without clarifying its limits, tends to blur the dis- 
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tinction between legitimate self-defense and ordi- 
nary acts of war). Finally, the rule must be compre- 
hensive. It should recognize the existence of unique 
national situations—the particularity and the speci- 
ficity of a states perception of a terrorist threat. 

Reconciling these three objectives would appear 
to be a Herculean task. One possible solution is to 
liken the principle of self-defense in international 
law to the corresponding right in municipal law— 
returning to the “roots” of the doctrine of self- 
defense. Under common law, a nonaggressor is 
justified in using force on another if he reasonably 
believes that such force is necessary to protect him- 
self from imminent use of unlawful force by the 
other person. Therefore, the justification of self- 
defense contains three elements: a necessity com- 
ponent, a proportionality requirement, and a 
reasonable belief rule. Applied to the international 
legal order, the new self-defense rule would provide 
for the same three elements. 


Proposition 1: The use of force in self-defense by a state 
must be absolutely necessary to respond to the use of 
unlawful force or to repel a threat of unlawful force. 
Any state that seeks to invoke the right of self- 
defense should be first required to exhaust all the 
peaceful means available and to show that there is 
no practical alternative to preemptive strikes. Under 
this new paradigm, the occurrence of an “armed 
attack” would not be the exclusive circumstance in 
which the right of self-defense may be exercised; 
any actual use of or threat of use of “unlawful force” 
(that is, any use of force not explicitly authorized 
under the charter ) could justify the exercise of self- 
defense. A state invoking the right to anticipatory 
self-defense would have to furnish the international 
community with clear and credible evidence that a 
preemptive attack is essential. In that respect, a high 
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threshold of intelligence would have to be satisfied. 
Such evidence would be made accessible to the 
Security Council, all governments, international 
organizations, and the general public. 

The need for clarification of the international law 
of self-defense also militates in favor of the aboli- 
tion, or relaxation, of the imminence requirement. 
Why should we allow the use of preemptive force 
in nonimminent situations? The situation of a state 
victim of terrorist attacks is similar to that of a bat- 
tered woman. Under common law, one may use 
force to defend oneself only in response to an immi- 
nent attack. In the last few years, courts have been 
confronted with battered-women syndrome cases, 
involving the question of whether a woman who 
kills her abuser in “nonconfrontational” circum- 
stances should be able to claim self-defense. 
Although this issue remains controversial, some 
juries, courts, and legal scholars have accepted the 
right of a battered woman to exercise preemptive 
self-defense in nonimminent situations. Advocates 
of the elimination of the imminence requirement in 
the context of battered-woman syndrome cases 
argue that because battered women are in a perpet- 
ual state of imminent danger of serious bodily harm 
or death, it would be unjust to apply the traditional 
doctrine of self-defense. In other words, battered 
women should be “morally justified” in using pre- 
emptive force against their abusers. Against the risk 
that defendants may misappropriate the right of 
preemption, the necessity requirement still helps 
distinguish between legitimate and illegitimate uses 
of self-defense. 

The rationale for abolishing the imminence 
requirement in battered-women syndrome cases is 
easily applied to the problem of terrorism in the 
context of international law. A state victim of ter- 
rorist attacks is under the permanent, continuous 
threat of imminent danger; terrorist attacks are 
comparable to repeated, but unpredictable “beat- 
ings”; and victim states, like battered women, do 
not always have the ability to protect themselves 
against their aggressors. Therefore, where terror- 
ists are the abusers and states the victims of terror 
and violence, justice requires the recognition of 
preemptive self-defense. Replacing the imminence 
requirement with a general standard of necessity 
does not imply that states could use force in any 
circumstance. Rather, necessity becomes the deci- 
sive factor. 


Proposition 2: A state is justified in using force in self- 
defense in accordance with Article 2(4) of the UN 


Charter if the degree of force used is reasonable in 
terms of intensity, duration, and magnitude. 

The revised self-defense theory would apply the 
customary international law standard of propor- 
tionality, as formulated by the Caroline case. The 
reasonableness of the state action will be evaluated 
in view of two principles. First, the right of self- 
defense must be exercised in conformity with Arti- 
cle 2(4) of the uN Charter; consequently, a state 
involung self-defense will not violate the “territo- 
rial integrity” (that is, the intervention will not aim 
at gaining territory) or the “political independence” 
of the targeted state. Practically, such prohibition 
translates into the impermussibility of forceful inter- 
vention to support self-determination or to promote 
regime change. In exercising anticipatory self- 
defense against terrorist organizations, the object of 
the intervention will be to defend the state from 
future threats or to suppress international terrorist 
groups. The second main criteria for determining 
whether a state’s action satisfies the reasonableness 
requirement focuses on the extent of the force used. 
A military action in response to or in anticipation 


18Beth M Polebaum, “Natonal Self-Defense in Interna- 
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York Untversity Law Review, voL 59 (1984), pp. 187, 188. 
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of a terrorist attack will be directed strictly against 
military targets, avoiding civilian facilities. 


Proposition 3: A state is justified in ustng force in self- 
defense if it has objective grounds for believing that 
such force is necessary, and if a reasonable nation 
would have used force in similar circumstances. 

This last requirement is equivalent to the com- 
mon law reasonable belief rule and sets the standard 
of proof with respect to the necessity and the pro- 
portionality elements. Beth Polebaum first articu- 
lated the “reasonable nation” standard in assessing 
the legality of the destruction of an Iraqi nuclear 
facility by Israel in 1981.18 Subjecting a state invok- 
ing anticipatory self-defense to a “reasonable 
nation” standard achieves two essential purposes. 
It provides an efficient safeguard against illegitimate 
and abusive uses of force, thereby correcting a 
major flaw of the Bush doctrine; and it takes into 
account the specificity of a nation’s perception of a 
terrorist threat, reconciling the need for an objec- 
tive standard of proof with the flexibility and the 
generosity of the reasonableness test. Excluding a 
nation’s subjective assessment of its security inter- 
ests would be not only improper in terms of defer- 
ence to its sovereignty, but unrealistic in the light of 
actual state practice. 
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NEW PRINCIPLES, NEW PROCESS? 

The recognition of anticipatory self-defense is a 
realistic compromise between the illusion of col- 
lective security and the danger of world aggression. 
In the absence of an international criminal code, an 
international police force, and effective interna- 
tional law enforcement mechanisms, the traditional 
interpretation of the right of self-defense under Arti- 
cle 51 of the uN Charter, by prohibiting preemptive 
actions, gives terrorists and states sponsoring ter- 
rorist activities de facto immunity from justice and 
legality. Contemporary terrorist threats make the 
permissibility of anticipatory self-defense not only 
necessary, but reasonable, fair, and just. Although 
anticipatory self-defense should always remain an 
option, it is not an argument for the systematic use 
of force. Preemptive strikes should not be the 
“rule,” but they may be legitimate as an exception 
to the charter’ prohibition against the use of force. 


While legal and political justifications often over- 
lap; they should not be confounded with each 
other. Criticizing the Bush doctrine as being polit- 
ically unwise does not necessarily imply that it is 
legally unjustified. Conversely, discussing the con- 
cept of anticipatory self-defense as a legal doctrine 
does not necessarily suggest that it is a good doc- 
trine. Preemptive self-defense may always have 
some legal justification; the problem is whether it 
is politically acceptable. 

Finally, a new substantive rule of self-defense 
also requires new processes. Because, as Thomas 
Franck noted, the “devil is in [the] contextual 
application [of the right of self-defense] ,” equal 
importance ought to be given to the definition of 
the institutions and the procedures for scrutiniz- 
ing the exercise of anticipatory self-defense, leav- 
ing states free and autonomous but holding them 
accountable. E 
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In the Footsteps of Mr. Kurtz: Living on the 
Brink of Disaster in Mobutu’s Congo 

By Michela Wrong. New York: Perennial, 2002. 338 


pp., $13.95, paper. 


IN A STORY that traces one man’s journey from obscure 
beginnings as Joseph Désiré Mobutu, a cook’s son, to 
his reinvention as Mobutu Sese Seko Kuku Ngbendu 
Wa Za Banga (“The All-Powerful Warrior Who Goes 
from Conquest to Conquest, Leaving Fire in His 
Wake”), British journalist Michela Wrong’ first-hand 
account of the collapse of the Congolese president's 
32 years of rule begins with Mobutu’ end: the loonng 
of his vacated palaces, flooded by spouting pipes that 
had been stripped of faucets, floating adult diapers a 
testament to his final humiliation. 

The book’ title, along with Wrongs frequent allu- 
sions to Heart of Darkness (Joseph Conrads semi-auto- 
biographical novel on the corruptve effect of power 
in nineteenth-century Belgian Congo), prompts us to 
conflate the once-idealistic Mobutu with the fictional 
Mr. Kurtz: well-intentioned men who succumbed to 
the temptations that accompany unchecked power, 
who lost their way—and perhaps their minds—in the 
pursuit of absolute sovereignty. Following in the foot- 
steps of Mr. Conrad, Wrong offers a decidedly literary 
narrative of what went awry for Mobutu and the con- 
sequences for his country. And like Marlow, Heart of 
Darkness’ storytelling protagonist, Wrong ultimately 
seems enthralled by the eccentric, dissolute figure she 
sets out to journalistically pursue. 

We first meet Wrong in May 1997 during the last 
days of the Mobutu regime, living in the dilapidated 
Hotel Intercontinental in Kinshasa, the capital of Zaire, 
amid a motley mix of guests: an aging Belgian beauty, a 
Chinese acupuncturist (who never got much work, 
given the prevalence of HIV in the city), an American 
whom hotel employees referred to as the “CIA man,” 
and other foreign journalists. Even the ruling Popular 
Movement for the Revolution had reserved a set of 
rooms for interrogations. As the guests (including 
Wrong) identified items to loot from the hotels shops 
should the government melt down, a year-old rebel 
movement, led by Laurent Kabila, advanced on the 
capital. Less than 24 hours later, Kinshasa was cap- 
tured and Mobutu was out. 

In the literary equivalent of a cinematic mpple 
effect, the subsequent chapter opens with a flashback 
to Congo's political ongins. After the European pow- 
ers carved up Africa at the Berlin Conference of 1884, 
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the Kongo Basin was transformed into the Congo Free 
State—and 900,000 square mules rich in timber, ivory, 
palm oil, and mineral deposits became the private 
estate of Belgium's King Leopold II. What followed 
was unprecedented colonial brutality engendered by 
greed: under the threat of mutilation or murder, a 
white-led, Belgian-commanded Force Publique (an 
army of 19,000 West African and Congolese merce- 
nanes) treated villagers as virtual slaves. “What had 
been laughably dubbed the Congo Free State was an 
exploitative system premised on forced labor, terror, 
and repression,” Wrong observes. 

Under international pressure, Belgium abruptly 
withdrew from Congo in June 1960, and former post 
office employee Patrice Lumumba was elected prime 
minister of the newly independent state. The charis- 
matic 29-year-old Mobutu, Lumumba’ friend and sec- 
retary, was appointed army chief of staff. By September, 
however, a succession of events—an army mutiny, Bel- 
gian interference in internal Congolese affairs, politi- 
cal infighung between Lumumba and President Joseph 
Kasavubu, a growing Soviet interest ın the region— 
enabled Mobutu, with the West’ blessings, to lead a 
coup and place Lumumba under house arrest. 

Wrong details the cia’ fruitless attempts to poison 
Lumumba, Washington feared the prime minister 
would morph into an African Fidel Castro after receiv- 
ing Soviet assistance in suppressing a secession move- 
ment in the southern Congolese province of Katanga. 
Mobutu, whose intelligence and earnestness had 
impressed the cIA on his visits to Brussels as 
Lumumbas secretary, was considered the better cus- 
todian of Western interests. On January 17, 1961, 
Lumumba was abducted by his secessionist nvals, tor- 
tured, “almost certainly shot dead in front of Katanga’s 
top officials and their Belgian collaborators,” and 
allegedly dismembered and dissolved in acid. 
Although Mobutu’s involvement has never been 
proved, Wrong suggests that the man who led the 
armed forces and held the real power in Congo could 
not possibly have been ignorant of the deed. Wrong 
melodramatically likens the Mobutu/Lumumba rela- 
tionship to the “great parables of mankind”—Romu- 
lus and Remus, Cain and Abel, Macbeth and 
Banquo—a strange romanticization of a grisly crime 
whose unintended consequences transformed Congo 
into one of the poorest and most corruption-ridden 
nations in the world. 

Interspersed within the story of Mobutu’ personal 
enrichment through the country’ national resources 
and monies, his sycophantic entourage, and Zaire’s 
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nearly total infrastructural decay are quirky vignettes 
of the man who dubbed himself the “Leopard” (the 
nickname supposedly referred to a childhood incident 
in which Mobutu killed a leopard at his grandfather's 
command—and the animal became a symbol of pride, 
strength, and courage for him). Wrong portrays his 
penchant for pink champagne and leopard-skan pill- 
box hats in endearing fashion: Mobutu, the affable 
autocrat. We are told that he was despised by his pau- 
perized countrymen, held accountable for mass mur- 
der, torture, poisoning, rape, and oppression, but are 
provided with few details. Wrong acknowledges the 
effects of Mobutu’s disastrous reign, but ultimately 
shifts some of the responsibility onto the “thousands 
of compliant collaborators, at home and abroad”— 
which may very well be accurate, but it feels a bit like 
an apology. Nevertheless, In the Footsteps of Mr. Kurtz 
does succeed in presenting a personalized, three- 
dimensional picture of Mobutu'’s unraveling, and the 
despair of a country repeatedly victimized by those 
charged with its stewardship. 

Susan I. Finkelstein 


Blood Diamonds: Tracing the Deadly Path 

of the World’s Most Precious Stones 

By Greg Campbell. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
2002. 251 pp., $26.00, cloth. 


IN Blood Diamonds, freelance journalist Greg Camp- 
bell goes to Sierra Leone to uncover the dark side of 
the African diamond industry. His is the story of the 
human cost of the rings and necklaces that begin as 
murky gray stones mined by slaves who had been kid- 
napped by rebels, who themselves were abducted as 
children and trained to loll or maim entire communi- 
ties. From the book’s opening pages, which graphi- 
cally depict rebels amputating the hands of a group of 
villagers to instill terror and gain compliance, Camp- 
bell unrelentingly reveals how the Western demand 
for diamonds has fueled brutal rebel campaigns in 
Sierra Leone and other West African countries in 
which an estimated 3.7 million people have died and 
6 million others have been displaced. 

Since British geologists’ discovery of diamonds in 
the jungles of Sierra Leone in 1930—the locals con- 
sidered diamonds “worthless piecels] of gravel”— 
diamond fields in the country have been plundered 
alternately by corporations, common thieves, and 
armed rebels. Over the course of the century, the De 
Beers cartel bought and hoarded most of Sierra 
Leones and the world’s diamond production to con- 
trol supply and create demand, inflating the global 
price of diamonds far beyond their actual worth. To 


convince consumers that diamonds were rare and 


priceless objects that exemplified romantic love, De 
Beers for decades ran a brilliant advertising cam- 
paign—*A diamond is forever”—that further elevated 
the jewel’s appeal. (Campbell notes the gruesome 
irony between a De Beers television commercial, in 
which a hand-shadow displays a sparkling diamond 
ring, and the sacks of amputated hands delivered by 
the rebel Revolutionary United Front [RUF] to Presi- 
dent Ahmad Tejan Kabbah after his appeal for citizens 
to “join hands for the future of Sierra Leone.” The ad 
reportedly gave one De Beers executive nightmares 
about a macabre version of the company’s slogan: 
“Amputation is forever.”) 

The easily smuggled gems became, pound for 
pound, the most valuable exchange medium for West 
African insurgent groups in need of weapons, ammu- 
nition, and what Campbell terms “retirement funds.” 
Unlike the “narcorebels” in countries like Colombia, 
the RUF’s commodity of choice was legal, so the inter- 
national community did not immediately feel the 
urgency to quash the activity—or have in place the 
means to do so. Even today, after the truth about 
“blood diamonds” has received some media attention, 
Campbell concludes that little can be done to prevent 
the sale of ill-gotten diamonds on the world market. 
It is nearly impossible to identify the source of a dia- 
mond once it is cut and polished; options such as 
branding rough stones straight from the pits to denote 
that they are “clean” are not viable since a stone loses 
mass in the cleaving and cutting processes. In any 
event, even legitimate mining operations are con- 
stantly subject to hostile takeovers; whoever has a big- 
ger gun than the mine foreman can easily become the 
new owner of the day's take. 

With the cease-fire that has been in effect since 
March 2001, the increased opening of many parts of 
the country to outsiders, and the transformation of the 
RUF into a recognized political party, Sierra Leone 
finally has the opportunity to manage its own natural 
resources and ensure that its people benefit from 
them. Paradoxically, the source of all the destruction 
in Sierra Leone—diamonds—may also be that which 
saves it. Yet two years of publicity about conflict dia- 
monds by nongovernmental organizations and the 
media may have permanently tainted Sierra Leone dia- 
monds. And the RuF could remobilize as a militant 
group at any time. Although blood diamonds are now 
believed to account for less than 4 percent of the 
world’s $7-billion trade in uncut stones, they are 
believed to provide enough money to sustain wars 
almost indefinitely in countries like Sierra Leone. And, 
as Campbell notes, “Four or five percent still killed a 
lot of Africans and made the industry hundreds of 
millions of dollars in profits.” S. 1. E W 





INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 
(See Malta) 


Gulf Cooperation Council 

(See also International, Iraq Crisis) 

March 3—After a 2-day meetmg in Doha, Qatar, the council, a 6- 
member alliance of Persian Gulf states, rejects an mıtiative by 
the United Arab Emirates (UAE) demanding that Ira 
President Saddam Hussein and his government go into exile to 
avoid a US-led invasion agamst Iraq; council members Kuwait, 
the UAE, Qatar, and Bahrain have publicly backed the 
proposal, and Saudi Arabia and Jordan have privately endorsed 
it, the council says that the plan first needs support from the 
Arab League, 2 days ago the Arab League shelved the UAE 
proposal by keeping ıt off its agenda dung a summit 
conference in Egypt 


International Criminal Court (ICC) 

March 11—The court formally opens with the mauguration of its 
first 18 judges, who were elected last month by the courts 89 
member countnes, US President George W Bush renounced 
the 1998 Rome Treaty creanng the ICC, even though former 
President Bill Clinton had signed the agreement, the US, which 
opposes the tribunal because of fears that US troops could face 
pohtcally motrvated prosecutions, has been attempting to 
secure 22 bilateral treanes with other countnes exemptmg US 
cinzens from the ICC’ authonty, including its power of arrest 


Iraq Crisis 

(See also International, Gulf Cooperation Council; 

United Kingdom, Britan, United States) 

March 1—Under the supervision of UN inspectors, Lraq destroys 
4 of its 100 banned Al Samoud 2 missiles, which exceed the 
92-mule range limit established ın UN resolutons, on February 
20 Hans Blix set today as the deadline for Iraq to begin 
destruction of all its Al Samoud 2 missiles and any illegally 
imported engines for use m the rockets. 

Turkey’ parliament rejects a motion that would have 
allowed 62,000 US troops to operate from Turlash bases and 
ports in the event of a war with Iraq, 264 lawmakers favor the 
measure—3 fewer than needed for passage—250 oppose it, 
and 19 abstam from voung; hundreds of thousands of people 
protest against the proposal today m Ankara, the capital 

More than 300,000 Yemenis ın the capital city of Sansa stage 
protests against the US and Israel as an “axis of evil” and urge 
Arab leaders meenung in Egypt not to help the US if 1t 
undertakes war on Iraq 

March 2—As many as 200,000 people march in the Pakastam city 
of Karachi to protest a possible US-led war against Iraq in what 
organizer Mutahidda Majlis-e-Amal, a coaliuon of nght-wing 
Islamic partes, calls a “million man march ” 

March 10—French President Jacques Chirac says France will 
vote against a second, US-British—backed UN resolution that 
could lead to war against Iraq; Chirac says a war m Iraq would 
break up the international coalition against terronsm and 
could increase tensions between Jews and Muslims in France; 
earlier today Russian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov said 
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Moscow also would vote agamst the new UN resolunon, 
France and Russia are permanent Secunty Council members; 
the resolution would need 9 council votes for passage and no 
vetoes from the permanent members 

Romanu expels 5 Iraqi diplomats from the country for 
“activities incompatible with their status”, last week the US 
said it had idennfied as spies 300 Iraqis in 60 countnes—some 
operating as diplomats out of Iraqi embassies—whom it 
wanted expelled to protect US interests 


March 12—As part of a possible new UN resolunon on Iraq, 


Britain presents condinons for Saddam Hussein to avoid war 
that Saddam pledges on television to give up weapons of mass 
destruction, and that Iraq allow 30 of its scientists to be 
interviewed outside the country, surrender stocks of anthrax 
and other biological and chemical agents or produce 
documents demonstrating what happened to them, destroy 
banned mussiles, account for unmanned aerial vehicles, and 
promise to hand over all mobile bioproduction laboratories 
for destruction, the proposed UN resolution on Iraq, for 
which Washington seeks to have a Security Council vote 
within the next few days, sets a March 17 deadline for 
Saddam to disarm. 


March 16—After a 1-day summit in the Portuguese Azores islands 


in the eastern Atlannc, Brinsh Prime Minister Tony Blarr, 
Spanish Prime Minister José Marfa Aznar, Portuguese Pame 
Minister José Manuel Duro Barroso, and President Bush issue a 
Jomt statement demanding that the UN Secunty Council 
approve within 24 hours a proposed US-Bntain-Spained 
resolution authonzing war if Iraq does not agree to “full and 
mmmechate disarmament”, earlier today France proposed that 
Hans Blix set a 30-day tmetable for Iraq to comply with UN 
weapons inspections; US officials say Bush, Blur, and Aznar will 
probably not seek a Security Council vote if 1t 1s likely to fail. 


March 17—In a nationally televised address, President Bush 


gives Saddam Hussein and his 2 sons 48 hours to leave Iraq 
or face miltary action; earlier today the US, Bntain, and 
Spain—facing certain defeat at the Secunty CouncllI— 
announced they were withdrawing their UN resolution, and 
the UN suspended weapons inspections ın Iraq and ordered 
all 156 UN weapons inspectors and support workers to leave 
the country. 

US Homeland Secunty Secretary Tom Ridge raises the 
country’s domestic terror threat level to high (orange) from 
elevated (yellow) and announces an enhanced domestic 
secunty program called Operation Liberty Shield, which 
includes tightened security at US borders, airports, seaports, 
and other key infrastructure; the plan also calls for detuning 
asylum seekers from countries where terrorist groups have 
been known to operate; Ridge urges governors to deploy 
National Guard units to high-risk locanons. 


March 18—Australian Prime Minister John Howard, responding 


to a request from President Bush, authonzes Australian troops 
to jom an invasion of Iraq; Australia already has warships, 
fighter jets, and at least 2,000 troops in the region; Poland 
promuses to send up to 200 soldiers. 

Spanish Prime Minister Aznar tells parliament that Spam 
will not send combat troops to fight alongside the US and 
Britain in the expected war on Iraq, but will conmbute 3 
ships and 900 military personnel for roles such as medical 
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support and demining, Aznar also says Spain will supply 
military aid to help protect NATO member Turkey from 
possible attack by Iraq. 

Iraqi President Saddam Hussem rejects President Bushs 
ulumatum to leave Iraq along with his sons or face war, and 
orders his commanders to prepare for conflict in Baghdad. 

An estimated 280,000 US and Brinsh troops gather m the 
demulitanzed zone that stretches across the Iraq—-Kuwait 
border, extending 3 miles mto Kuwut and 6 miles into Iraq 

Iraqi helicopter gunships are seen firing rockets in northern 
Iraq, apparently at Kurdish mins targets; militia officers in 
the autonomous Kurdish zone say Iraqi soldiers also fired 
mortar rounds overnight at targets along the line that separates 
the 17,000-square-mule area from terntory near the city of 
Kirkuk, which remains under Baghdad's control. 


March 19—US and coalition forces launch more than 40 satellite- 


guided Tomahawk cruise missiles from US warships in the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf at targets in Baghdad; F-117 stealth 
fighter jets, which carry two 2,000-pound bombs each, also are 
mvolved in the stnkes; US officials say the mital action ts a 
“decapitation attack” aimed at Saddam and other top members 
of the Iraq's leadership; ıt is not known 1f Saddam, his sons, or 
his top advisers are injured; shortly afterward, in a televised 
address from the White House, President Bush formally 
announces the start of the military campaign against Iraq. 

Coahtion aircraft drop more than 2 million leaflets over 
suspected Iraqi troop positions carrying a “capitulation” 
message and telling Iraqi soldiers how to avoid being harmed 
in the expected US-led mvasion; 17 Iraq soldiers cross over 
the border mto Kuwait and surrender to US troops. 

March 20—Troops from the US Army's 101st Airborne Drvision 
enter southern Iraq and encounter little resistance; the army’ 
7th Cavalry moves through the desert toward Baghdad 

US and British troops seize control of two airfields in 
western Iraq and the southern oul fields near Basra, Iraq's 
second-largest city. 

Australan-led coalition forces capture an Iraqi tugboat 
laden with sea mimes moving out of Iraq waterways nto the 
Persian Gulf, according to an Australian military official. 

By a vote of 322 to 202, Turkey’ parliament agrees to let the 
US military use Turlash airspace in the war against Iraq, it also 
authorizes the deployment of Turkish troops into northern 
Iraq to prevent an mflux of refugees across its borders and to 
deter “terrorist activity,” but gives no date for the incursion, 
the US and its Kurdish alhes have warned that such an action 
could result ın clashes with their forces and prompt 
neighboring nations to occupy parts of Iraq. 

March 21—A US marine helicopter crashes in Kuwait, killing 8 
British military personnel and 4 US crew members, the first 
coalition fatalities of Operation Iraqi Freedom; officials say 
there 1s no indication of hostile fire. 

Coalinon forces say they have seized control of the southern 
Iraq town of Safwan and the strategic Iraq gulf port of Umm 
Qasr, about 600 Iraqi troops surrender to US and British forces 
in fighting throughout southern Iraq 

Several Iragi government buildings and presidential palaces 
are hit ın a massive wave of coahuon missile and bombing 
attacks targeting Baghdad; Pentagon officials say this is the first 
part of the "shock and awe” phase of the war, Iraqi ground 
forces respond with antt-arcraft fire. 

March 22—A US soldier is detained ın connection with a grenade 
and small arms attack at a US army camp 1m northern Kuwait 
that wounded 13 people, US military officials say; mihtary 
crimmal investigators say the soldier was recently reprimanded 
for msubordination. 

Heavy US airstrikes continue across Iraq with both manned 
and unmanned aircraft; the northern Iraqi anes of Mosul and 
Kirkuk, major oil-producing centers, are bombed for the third 
consecutive night. 


Six British crewmembers and 1 American are killed when 2 
British navy helicopters collide over the Persian Gulf. 

Iraq officials report that 207 civilians have been myured in 
aur strikes on Baghdad since the start of the war 


March 23—Iraqi television broadcasts images from a morgue 


showing at least 4 uniformed bodies that US officials say are 


‘ among 16 American soldiers killed in combat today, the 


broadcast also shows bnef interviews with 5 other US soldiers, 
apparently members of an army maintenance company taken 
prisoner by Iraqi troops after they were ambushed outside the 
southern Iraqi city of Nasirtya. 

AUS Patriot missile battery shoots down a British warplane 
near Camp New Jersey m northern Kuwat, kdlhng its 2 crew 
members, British officials say they have not determined 
whether American error or technical problems are responsible 


March 24—Pentagon officials confirm that 2 American pilots 


aboard a US Apache attack helicopter that went down in Iraq 
today have been taken prisoner, the US military says it later 
destroyed the helicopter m an airstrike. 

Pentagon officials say that Iraqi troops are engaged in 
“serious violations of the laws of war” by falsely indicatmg 
their desire to surrender and then opening frre on US troops 
and by fighting US and allied troops in civilian clothes. 

Five Synans are killed and at least 15 people injured when 
thetr bus is hit by a US missile dunng a strike on a bridge in 
northwestern Iraq; the Pentagon says the intended target was 
the bridge, and the bus came into view only after ordnance had 
been released; Syrian officials say the bus was filled with 


passengers trying to flee Iraq and the war 


March 25—British commanders say they beheve that a popular 


upnsing against the ruling Baath Party is under way ın Basra, 
after the Persian Gulf War of 1991, the city’s residents, many of 
whom are Shute Muslims, staged an uprising but, without 
backup from coalition forces that had driven Saddam's Iraqı 
forces out of Kuwait, hundreds of thousands were killed. 

Russian President Vladtmir Punn tells President Bush that 
Russian companies are not providing sensitive mihtary 
equipment to Iraq, earlier today US oficials accused privately 
owned Russian companies of supplying Iraq with antitank 
missiles, night-vision goggles, and radio-jammuing equipment 
that can interfere with planes and bombs 

US marines serze a hospital in Nasitiya and capture nearly 170 
Iraq soldiers who had been staging military operations there. 


March 26—At least 17 Iraqi crvians are lulled and 45 others 


wounded when 2 large explosions occur simultaneously in 
Baghdad; Iraq! officials say a US plane or missile is responsible, 
US military officials say the cause 1s unknown. 

US army troops encircle the central Iraq city of Najaf, about 
85 miles from Baghdad, after seizing 3 bridges across the 
Euphrates River, the clashes are the flercest for the Third 
Infantry Division since the war began; US officials say that 
1,000 Iraq troops have been killed in fighting near Najaf in the 
past 3 days. 

More than 1,000 US paratroopers from the 173rd Airborne 
Brigade drop onto a military airfield in northern Iraq to 
prepare for the openmg of a northern front, along with several 
hundred special forces soldiers already in the area and 
thousands of Kurdish fighters under therr command, the force 
will attempt to push back an estimated 100,000 Iraqi troops 
stationed along the “green lme” separating the northern 
Kurdish-controlled enclave from the rest of Iraq; yesterday 
special forces commanders and Kurdish leaders said that up to 
70,000 Kurds will fight alongside US troops. 


March 27—The Pentagon says that about 30,000 troops from the 


army's 4th Infantry Division and other units will leave Fort 
Hood, Texas for Iraq in a few days, and another 100,000 
ground troops will be deployed next month. 

A Bninsh muhtary spokesman disputes media reports of a 
significant ctvilan upnsing against the Baath Party mihtia in 


Basra, Brush officals confirm that Iraqi paramilitary forces 
have been firing on civilians with mortars from the Baath Party 
headquarters ın Basra 

Approximately 300 Iraqi Kurd fighters cross into 
government-run territory from the Kurd-controlled northern 
Iraqi town of Chamchamal, Iraqi soldiers flee therr positions 
and retreat toward Kirkuk. 

Britsh multary officials say they found more than 100 
chemical-weapons protection suits today when Iraq infantry 
abandoned a headquarters facility ın the o1l fields of 
southern Iraq 

March 28—An Iraq hospital official says at least 52 Iraq civilians 
were killed and more than 50 others wounded when a 
Baghdad neighborhood was struck by a missile today, Iraqi 
officials blame coahnon aircraft; the US Central Command 
says no coahnon planes were m the area at the ime. 

Pentagon sources say two 4,500-pound “bunker buster” 
bombs were dropped yesterday on a target in Baghdad from a 
B+2 stealth bomber, the first ume the bombs have been used m 
the war. 

Ata Pentagon news conference US Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld says military supphes, including mght-vision 
goggles, are bemg sent from Syria into Iraq and are posing a 
“direct threat” to coaliuon forces; Rumsfeld says Washington 
“will hold the Syrian government accountable” if such 
shipments conunue, Damascus demes the charges; Rumsfeld 
also warns that any members of the Badr Corps, an iraman- 
sponsored anttSaddam Hussein force, who are found in Iraq 
will be subject to US military action. 

March 29—Four US soldiers are killed when a suicide bomber ın 
a taxi detonates a bomb at a mibtary checkpomt m the central 
Iraqi town of Nayaf 

March 30—The US increases airstrikes agamst the elite Iraqi 
Republican Guard troops, Pentagon sources say about 800 
strike sortes were flown today, with more than 60% armed at 
Iraq troops south of Baghdad 

March 31—US soldiers fire on a van carrying 13 women and 
children when ıt fails to stop at a military checkpoint in 
southern Iraq, killing at least 7 people and wounding 2 others, 
the US military says an investigation is under way 

In 12 days of combat, coalition forces have used more than 
8,000 precision-guided munitions agamst Iraq, about 3,000 of 
them m the past 3 days, according to a US military spokesman. 

At least 68 coalition deaths have been confirmed since the 
start of the war; 7 US military personnel are being held es 
prisoners of war, and 19 are listed as missing in action. 

According to the Iraq government, more than 1,250 
civilians have been kiled and thousands more wounded; the 
figures cannot be independently verified; Baghdad has not 
listed military casualnes; British officials say 8,000 Lraqi 
soldiers have been taken prisoner. 

More than 600 oil wells and 3 oil refinenes are under 
coalition control, 2 oil-well fires remain burning 1n the 
Ruumela South oil field. 


Israelt-Palestinian Conflict 

(See also Palestinian Authority) 

March 5—At least 15 people are kulled and 40 others mjured 
during a suicide bomb attack on a bus m the northern Israeli 
port city of Hafa, the Islamıc militant group Hamas claims 
responsibility, today’s bombmg 1s the first terror attack in 
Israel m 2 months. 

March 6—Palestiman hospital officials say 11 Palestinians were 
killed and more than 100 myured m an Israel: military 
operation earher today near the Jabalrya refugee camp in 
northern Gaza, the Israeli army says its forces demolished the 
house of a senior Hamas activist and an adjacent buildmg used 
for weapons storage. 
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March 7—sraeli tanks, troops, and helicopters reman m 
northern Gaza to prevent Qassam rockets from being fired 
from the region, according to the Israel Defense Forces, Hamas 
has claimed responsibilty for firing 3 Qassam rockets mto 
northern Israel yesterday 


North Korea Crisis 

March 2—Four armed North Korean fighter jets mtercept and 
come within 50 feet of an unarmed US aur force 
reconnaissance aircraft on a routne surveillance mission over 
the Sea of Japan near North Korea’s coast, an area within 
interpanonal airspace; the US plane returns safely to Kadena 
Ar Base in Japan; US officials say ıt was the frst time a US 
plane has been intercepted by North Korean aircraft in over 
30 years, Pyongyang has complained about US surveillance 
flights near 1ts borders 

March 4—The Pentagon says 24 long-range bombers will be sent 
from bases m the US to Guam as part of a planned buildup of 
US military forces m the Pacific to send a “message” to North 
Korea not to take advantage of the Iraqi situation, officials say 
the deployment order has long been planned and is not related 
to North Koreas mtercept of a US plane; it 1s not clear how 
soon the bombers will deploy, last month US officials said that 
North Korea had reactvated its 5-megawatt nuclear reactor, 
which had been shut down under the provisions of the 1994 
Agreed Framework, 2 months ago North Korea expelled UN 
inspectors at the plant and removed UN seals on the 
equipment m preparation for restartung the reactor 


AFGHANISTAN 
(See United States, War on Terrorism) 


AUSTRALIA 
(See International, Iraq Crisis) 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

March 16—Rebels capture the capital city of Bangui and rebel 
leader General Francois Bozize suspends the constitution and 
declares himself president; the rebels began therr attack on 
Bangui yesterday while President Ange-Felix Patasse was 
visinng Niger for a meeting of African heads of state; no 
casualty figures from hghung between rebels and 
government soldiers are immediately available; Patasse, 
elected m 1993 and reelected in 1999, has been accused by 
opponents of corruption. 


CHINA 

March 16—By a vote of 2,906 to 3, with 16 abstentions, the 
National People’s Congress elects Deputy Prime Minister Wen 
Jiabao prime minister, Wen, who will assume day-to-day 
control over the country’s economy, replaces Zhu Rongn, 
yesterday Hu Jmtao formally became president after assummg 
leadership of the Communist Party 4 months ago when Jiang 
Zemin stepped down. 


EAST TIMOR 
(See Indonesia) 


ESTONIA 

March 3—Results from yesterdays parliamentary elections show 
that the leftist Center Party won 25.4% of the vote, or 28 of 
parliament's 101 seats, the center-nght Res Publica earned 
24 6%, or 28 seats, center-right parues won a combined 60 
seats, and center-left parnes 41; since none of the parties 
earned a majority, a governing coalinon must be formed. 
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FINLAND 

March 16—Results from today’s parliamentary elections show 
that the opposition conservative Center Party won 24.7% of 
the vote, or 55 seats m the 200-member parliament, Prime 
Minister Paavo Lipponen’s Social Democratic Party earned 


22.9%, or 53 seats, and the Conservative Party received 18.5%, 


or 40 seats; Center Party leader Anneli Jaatteenmaki 1s 
expected to be appointed prime mmister, becoming the first 
woman to hold the post, a woman 1s also president. 


INDIA 


Kashmir 

March 24—Police say about 25 heavily armed Muslim militants 
dressed m police uniforms killed 24 people in the Hindu 
village of Nadtmarg in the India-governed part of the disputed 
Kashmir region earlier today; about 12 mihtant groups are 
fightmg Inchan rule in Muslim-majority Kashmur, where as 
many as 80,000 people have died in 12 years of rebellion. 


INDONESIA 

March 12—A special human nights court in the capital city of 
Jakarta sentences Brigadier General Noer Muis to 5 years in 
prison for fling to prevent 2 attacks by progovernment 
militas against civilians in the former province of Fast Timor 
in 1999 in which at least 42 people were killed; Muss is the 
highest-ranking officer to be convicted of crimes that 
occurred during East Timor’ 1999 independence movement 
in which nearly 2,000 civilians were killed and 250,000 
others forced to flee their homes; East Timor gamed full 
independence in May 2002 


ISRAB. 
(See International, Israeli-Palestinian Confhct) 


KOREA, NORTH 
(See International, North Korea Crisis) 


JAPAN 
March 10—The government says it will take no immediate action 
against former Peruvian President Alberto Fujimori, despite the 


issuance earlier today by Interpol of an mternational arrest order 


for Fufimon on charges of murder in connection with a 1991 


massacre of 15 people; Fujimori, the son of Japanese emigrants 
to Peru, went into extle m November 2000 amid a major 


corruption scandal in Peru, resigned the presidency by fax from 
Tokyo, and was granted Japanese citizenship a month later. 


MALTA 
March 9—Results from yesterday's referendum show that 54% of 
voters have approved joining the European Union; the former 


Bnitish colony will become the smallest EU member, it was the 


first referendum to be held in 9 of the 10 countnes that have 
been invited to join the 15-member umon. 


NIGERIA 

March 5—Unidentifled gunmen kill Harry Marshall, a leading 
member of the opposition All Nigeria Peoples Party, in the 
capital city of Abuja; opposinon spokesmen say the ruling 
Peoples Democratic Party (PDP) is responsible; the PDP 
denies ınvolvement. 

March 14—Over the past several days, more than 30 people 
have been hacked or shot to death in communal violence 
tn the central village of Kadyal; the Nigerian Red Cross 


says the killings occurred during fighting between nomadic 
Fulani cattle herders and Tarok farmers after Fulanis 
attacked the village 4 days ago, burmmg down an unknown 
number of homes. 

March 23—Chevron Nigeria, a subsidiary of the US-based 
ChevronTexaco, says that it has stopped all its oil production 
in the western Niger Delta because of tribal warfare, Royal 
Dutch/Shell and TotalFinaElf also recently stopped production 
from ther facthnes in the delta region; the total stoppage is 
573,000 barrels of oil per day, almost 30% of output for the 
country, which ıs the biggest African oil producer and the 
worlds sixth-largest oil exporter. 

Government officials say the army has arrested 17 ethnic 
fighters today ın connection with a threat to blow up 11 oil 
installations they have seized in recent weeks 

Since March 12 at least 75 people—10 soldiers and 65 
mulitants—have been killed in fighting; more than 10,000 
people have been killed since President Olusegun Obasanjo’s 
election in 1999 ended more than 15 years of military rule. 


PAKISTAN 

(See also International, Iraq Crisis) 

March 1—In the northern city of Rawalpindi, US and Pakistanı 
mitelligence agents arrest Khalid Sheik Mohammed, the Al 
Qaeda leutenant who allegedly organized the September 11, 
2001 terrorist attacks on the US, and 2 other suspected Al 
Qaeda members whom authorities identified as a Pakistani and 
an Arab; President Pervez Musharraf authorizes the transfer of 
Mohammed and the Arab suspect to a US detention center at 
an undisclosed location “outside Palastan*, Mohammed also 
has been under indictment since 1996 ın connection with a 
plot to blow up US aurtiners over the Pacific Ocean and has 
been linked to the ladnappmg and murder of American 
journalist Damel Pearl last year; Islamabad says it has handed 
over more than 420 Al Qaeda and Taliban suspects to US 
custody since the 2001 attacks. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY (PA) 

(See also International, Israel+Palestnian Conflict) 

March 10—By a vote of 64 to 3, with 4 abstentions, the 
Legislative Council approves the creation of the position of 
prime mmister, 2 days ago President Yasir Arafat nominated 
Mahmoud Abbas, secretary general of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, for the new post, naming a prime minister 1s one 
of a senes of required PA reforms included in a “road map” 
drafted by the US, the UN, the EU, and Russia for a peaceful 
solution to the Israelt-Palestinisn conflict. 

March 19—Mahmoud Abbas accepts the post of prime minister, 
assuming day-to-day operations of the government; Abbas will 
have the authority to name a new cabinet and to appoint the 
heads of mmistries; Arafat will retain authonty over security 
and will have the final say in negouations with Israel, 
yesterday Arafat signed the necessary amendments to the 
“basic law,” which serves as the Palestinian constitution, for 
the creation of the post 


PERU 
(See Japan) 


PHILIPPINES 

March 4—At least 21 people are killed, mcluding 1 American, 
and 148 others injured when a bomb explodes at an airport in 
Davao City on Mindanao Island, there is no mmediste clam 


of responsibilty; several weeks ago the military began an 
offensive against the Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF), a 


Muslim separatist group that it says 1s responsible for a series 
of recent bombings, the MILF denies involvement m today’s 
attack, the MILF has been fighung for a Muslim homeland in 
the mostly Roman Catholic country for 25 years. 


POLAND 
(See International, Iraq Crisis) 


PORTUGAL 
(See International, Iraq Crisis) 


ROMANIA 
(See Internatonal, Iraq Crisis) 


RUSSIA 

(See also International, Iraq Crisis) 

March 24—Prehminary results of a referendum held m Chechnya 
yesterday show that 96% of voters approve a new constituton 
that declares the separatist republic to be a part of Russia, 
human nghts activists say no democratic results could be 
obtained because of widespread mtmmidation and fear in 
Chechnya, where 80,000 government troops are stationed. 


SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO 

March 7—By a vote of 65 to 47, the 126-member parliament 
approves Montenegnn Svetozar Marovic, deputy chairman of 
the Democratic Party of Soctalists, as the new country’s first 
president, the 2 former Yugoslav republics were joined last 
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month when the parliaments in both countnes, along with 
federal authorities, agreed to abolish the old Yugoslavia, last 
week members of parliament were elected by their 
counterparts in the 2 republics’ national parliaments, the 
republics will continue to use separate currencies; the issue of 
Kosovo province, legally part of Serbia, remains unresolved 

March 12—Serbian Prime Minister Zoran Djindjic, leader of the 
October 2000 democratic revolution that toppled former 
Yugoslav President Slobodan Milosevic, fs assassinated outside 
government headquarters m the capital city of Belgrade; the 
government declares a state of emergency m which the army 
takes over police functions, border controls are 
public protests or strikes are banned, and rigid controls are 
introduced on the news media; the government appoints 
Deputy Prime Minister Nebojsa Covic as acting prime 
minister, government officials say a Belgrade-based crimmal 
group called the Zemun, named after a Belgrade municipality, 
rs responsible; Djindjic took office ın February 2001. 

March 18—By a vote of 128 to 120, parlament pro- 
Western reformer Zoran Zivkovic, a close ally of Djindjic and 
mayor of the southern city of Nis, as new prime minister; since 
Dymdfic’s assassmation pohce have detained more than 750 
people m connection with the shootng. 


SLOVENIA 

March 23—Results from today’ nationwide referendum show 
that 89.6% of voters support the country’ entry into the EU 
and 66% approve membership mto NATO; both referendums 
are binding for the government, the country, which broke 


away from the former Yugoslavia in 1991, is expected to join 
the EU and NATO in May 2004. 


Terrorism and September 11 


Our newest audiocassette, Terrorism and 
September 11, makes available on audiocassette the 
expert analysis and commentary that has appeared 
in Current History since the September 2001 terror 
attacks on the United States. 

The condensed Current History articles on this 
90-minute tape provide a comprehensive 
examination of the motives and goals of the new 
terrorist threat. The authors include: 


> Mark Juergensmeyer on the 
worldview of Al Qaeda and other 
religious terrorists; 


> Martha Crenshaw on the history of 
Islamist terrorism and its strategic goals; 


> Mark Katz on Osama bin Laden’ failed 
revolutionary vision. 


READ SMART—LISTEN SMART 





Terrorism and September 11 is the newest volume 
in Current History audiocassette series. Current 
History's audio library offers the best of our past and 
present coverage to give you the insight you need into 
the trends and events that are shaping our world. 
Each tape is $9.95. 


Vol. 1: The Disintegration of the Soviet Union 
Wol. 2: China Rising: A Superpower Awakes 


Vol. 3 The Fundamentalist Challenge 
in the Middle East 


Vol. 4: Latın America: Open for Business? 
Vol 5: The Cold War: Beginnings 

Vol. 6: The Pacific Century? 

Vol. 7: The Global Economy 

Vol. 8: Narcopolitics 

Vol. 9: Terrorism and September 11 


You can order your Current History audiocassettes by calling 1-800-726-4464 (9-5 EST weekdays). 
You can also order securely online at www.currenthistory.com or by mail with the order form on our back cover. 
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SPAIN 
(See International, Iraq Crisis) 


SRI LANKA 

March 21—Government officials say a boat belonging to the 
rebel Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) attacked and 
sank a vessel carrying 23 Chinese and 3 Sn Lankan fishermen 
off the country’s eastern coast, killing 18 people on board; 9 
people are rescued by a Chinese vessel; the motive for the 
attack is unclear but officials believe the rebels may have been 
avenging the Sn Lanka navy’ sinking of an LITE vessel on 
March 10 off the eastern coast in which 11 rebels died; the 
LTTE is currently observing a Norwegian-brokered cease-fire 
with government forces aimed at ending a 19-year cavil war m 
which nearly 64,000 people have been killed, the rebels seek a 
separate homeland for minority ethnic Tamils, who they say 
face government discnmination. 


SYRIA 

March 5—Results from elections held over the previous 2 days 
show that the ruling 7-party National Progressive Front 
coalition won 167 parliamentary seats; independents earned 
the 83 remaining seats; the vote was the first stnce President 
Bashar al-Assad succeeded his father ın 2000 


TURKEY 
(See also International, Iraq Crisis) 
March 11—Prime Mmister Abdullah Gul resigns, allowmg Recep 


Tayyrp Erdogan, leader of the ruling Justice and Development 
Party, to assume the post; earlier today Erdogan was sworn 1n as 
a member of parliament following his victory m a by-election 2 
days ago; Gul will remain ın office until parliament and 
President Ahmet Necdet Sezer approve the government 


proposed by Erdogan at the presidents request. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES (UAE) 
(See International, Gulf Cooperation Council) 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 
(See also International, Iraq Crisis) 


Britain 

March 18—To protest the governments involvement m military 
action against Iraq without UN authonzation, Lord Hunt resigns 
as a junior health minister and John Denham steps down as a 
Home Office minister, yesterday Robin Cook, the ruling Labor 
Partys parbamentary leader and a former foreign secretary, quit 
his cabinet post to protest the governments Iraq polc} 


UNITED STATES 

(See also International, Iraq Crisis, North Korea Crisis; 

Zimbabwe) 

March 6—The Senate unanimously approves a treaty that 
requires the US and Russia to reduce their arsenals of deployed 


strategic nuclear weapons to 
over the next 10 years; the 2: 
deployed warheads each; the 
Offensive Reductions Treaty, : 
destroy warheads or the miss 
nor does ıt establish verificatl 
says he will sign the pact. 

March 7—The Congressional B 
President Bush's proposed ta 
2013 and the rest of his budg 
over the coming decade total 
excludes the costs of possible 
which analysts and governm: 
exceed $100 billion 

March 26—By a 56-to-44 vote, 
budget that provides $350 bi 
less than half the $726 billio 
proposed; last week, the Sen: 
plan to open 2,000 acres in t 
m Alaska for ol dniling 


War on Terrorism 

March 20—About 1,000 US sol 
operation, called Operation ` 
Afghanistan along the Palast 
Qaeda and Taliban forces; D4 
soldiers were sent into the a1 


VENEZUELA 

March 10—The Venezuelan su 
BBVA estimates that the cou 
42% in the first quarter becs 
production and the lack of f 
months the country has bee 
and has seen mass popular j 
Hugo Chavez 


YEMEN 
(See International, Iraq Crisi: 


ZIMBABWE 

March 7—US President Bush 1 
freezes the assets of Presiden 
high-rankang government o 
engaging in any transaction: 
sanctions take effect immed 
Zimbabwe “endangers the s 
threatens democratic reforn 
the EU renewed sanctions a 
arms embargo and a visa ba 
Mugabe and his close assoc 
by Western countries over t 
last year and the persecutio: 
seizure of white-owned farr 
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Our October issue questions whether Russian 
President Vladimir Putin’ tacit bargain with Russia’s 
oligarchs is beginning to unravel, looks at how the 
United States may be pursuing policies that could 
help sustain in Central Asia the political and 
economic dysfunction that has bedeviled the Middle 
East, and surveys Russian-Amenican relations as the 
United States makes its presence felt in the heart of 
Eurasia. Topics scheduled to appear include: 
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° The “Piratization” of the Russian 
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Mark Kramer, Harvard University 


e Central Asia: 
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“Relations between China and the United States are perhaps the best they have been 


since 1989... 


. What accounts for this seemingly dramatic transformation?” 


Changing Course on China 


ELIZABETH ECONOMY 


November 2000, President George W. Bush 

proclaimed China a strategic competitor and 
asserted that us policy in Asia should be reoriented 
toward American allies in the region, including 
Taiwan. Consensus within the administration on 
how to implement this new policy, however, 
remained elusive. 

Indeed, for much of the early tenure of the Bush 
White House, the administration seemed divided on 
how best to approach China. The us trade represen- 
tative and members of the State Department 
preached the virtues of engagement with the main- 
land while the Pentagon formulated its own policy 
to enhance us relations with Taiwan. Some within 
the administration went so far as to place the man- 
tle of the former Soviet Union on China, calling the 
People’ Republic the next great threat to Us security. 
Within months after Bush took office, an ugly alter- 
cation over a US spy plane, a sizeable arms sale to 
Taiwan, and aggressive talk of American missile 
defense increased tensions markedly. 

Nearly three years later, relations between China 
and the United States are perhaps the best they have 
been since 1989. President Bush appears to be fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his predecessors in recog- 
nizing both the importance of China to us foreign 
policy interests and the benefits of a more proactive 
approach to the mainland. Apparent divisions within 
the Bush administration over how to approach 
China have resolved themselves, at least temporar- 
ily, in favor of a more engagement-oriented policy. 

What accounts for this seemingly dramatic trans- 
formation in us policy toward China? Above all 
else, the evolution in policy reflects a new set of 
strategic realities that have confronted America 


|: the immediate aftermath of his election in 





ELIZABETH ECONOMY is a senior fellow and director of Asta 
studles at the Counctl on Foreign Relations. 


since September 11, 2001. The events of September 
1] caused the Bush administration to reorient its 
international priorities, both diminishing the cen- 
trality of China in us foreign policy as a potential 
long-term threat and offering a new and important 
opportunity for the two countries to cooperate. 

Soon after September 11, when the Bush admin- 
istration began its campaign to enforce Iraqi com- 
pliance with United Nations weapons inspections, 
us officials actively courted the Chinese leadership. 
The administration first sought China’ support for 
stepped-up inspections of Iraq's weapons arsenal, 
then for a UN resolution authorizing military action 
against Iraq. In the process, the administration 
turned its agenda with China on its head. More 
recently, the nuclear crisis on the Korean peninsula 
has reinforced the importance of China to us strate- 
gic interests while opening a new avenue for coop- 
eration. For the United States, China has become 
an essential partner in meeting its new geostrate- 
gic challenges. 

China’s leaders, in turn, have recognized an 
opportunity to use these new strategic realities to 
meet their own fundamental objectives: stability in 
the Sino-American relationship to ensure continued 
economic modernization, and the maintenance of 
Chinas own domestic security. As Chinese President 
Hu Jintao has argued, the importance of the United 
States to China’s economic development requires a 
flexible and accommodating posture that keeps 
us—China relations on an even keel. 

This does not mean that significant policy dif- 
ferences between the two countries have disap- 
peared, or that this partnership will continue 
indefinitely at its current level of mutual accom- 
modation. The Sino-American relationship remains 
fragile and continues to require high-level inter- 
vention to ensure its stability. Critical differences 
still mark the manner in which the two countries 
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approach international relations generally, as well 
as specific issues such as Taiwan, missile defense, 
and human rights. In addition, President Bush does 
not make China policy in a vacuum. Differences 
within the administration over relations with 
China remain. An active congressional lobby on 
China and Taiwan, while quiescent for most of 
2002 and 2003, may again become energized in an 
effort to redefine us—China policy. 


THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 

During the presidential campaign, candidate Bush 
set the tone for a distinctly new China policy. He 
promised to refocus Us attention in the region away 
from the mainland and toward Japan, South Korea, 
and Taiwan. The Bush team stressed that these East 
Asian powers were democratic and capitalist and 
thus natural allies of 
the United States. 
Candidate Bush also 
referred to China as 
a strategic competi- 
tor, emphasizing its 
human rights abuses and role in the proliferation of 
missile technology. 

While this rhetoric received significant media 
attention, subtle hints also signaled a degree of con- 
tinuity with the previous administration's policies. 
Candidate Bush argued that the United States had to 
remain deeply engaged on the trade front with 
China, noting that the development of an 
entrepreneurial class and the advent of the Internet 
were comerstones in a process of long-term political 
liberalization in China and that American farmers 
would benefit from China's entry into the World 
Trade Organization. Bush even reiterated the classic 
engagement line: “I think if we make China an 
enemy, they'll wind up being an enemy.” 

The first testing ground for the new administra- 
tion and its approach to China came less than three 
months after Bush assumed office. In late March 
2001, a us Navy EP-3 surveillance aircraft flying 
near China’s Hainan Island collided with a Chinese 
fighter jet. The Chinese pilot was lost at sea and 
the EP-3's flight crew was forced to make an emer- 
gency landing on Hainan. It was not until April 4, 
five days after the accident, that diplomatic 
exchanges occurred. 

This was a tense and difficult time, with many 
members of Congress calling for tough action and 
some policy analysts predicting military conflict 
between China and the United States. Once China 
opened the door to us diplomats, however, President 





For the United States, China has become an essential 
partner in meeting its new geostrategic challenges. 





Bush moved quickly to effect a resolution. On April 
5, Secretary of State Colin Powell issued a statement 
of “regret” that progressed to “sorry” and “very 
sorry” by April 7. On Apri 11, the us flight crew 
departed Hainan to return to the United States. In 
the aftermath of the incident, the consensus in the 
United States was that President Bush had handled 
a difficult situation well by preventing the conflict 
from escalating. Still, some conservative policy ana- 
lysts criticized the administration for appeasing 
Chinese misbehavior. They argued too that the strat- 
egy President Bush adopted represented a victory for 
Secretary of State Powell and National Security 
Adviser Condoleezza Rice over Vice President Dick 
Cheney and Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld. 
Still, the EP-3 incident, as well as the initial diffi- 
culty in reaching and negotiating with senior Chi- 
nese military and 
party officials, pro- 
vided the rationale 
that China hawks 
within the adminis- 
tration needed to 
take a series of significant steps. The Defense Depart- 
ment broke off all informal and regular muilitary-to- 
mulitary contacts, noting that such contacts would 
have to be approved on a case-by-case basis. The 
administration announced an arms sale package to 
Taiwan worth as much as $4 billion that included up 
to eight diesel submarines and four guided-missile 
destroyers. It cited as justification China’s continued 
missile buildup opposite Taiwan and the mainland’s 
refusal to renounce the right to use force to reunify 
with Taiwan. For the first time, the Defense Depart- 
ment allowed Taiwanese military officials to partic- 
ipate in courses at its Hawaii-based think tank, the 
Asia-Pacific Center for Security Studies. 
Meanwhile, discussions of the Bush administra- 
tion’s plans for missile defense, which the Chinese 
regarded as extremely threatening, filled the news 
media. And when asked whether he would use mil- 
itary force to defend Taiwan in case of a Chinese 
attack, the president said, “Whatever it takes to help 
Taiwan defend itself.” This assertion caused great 
consternation in mainland China, where it was per- 
ceived by some as dropping the American commit- 
ment to “strategic ambiguity” (whereby the United 
States had refused to discuss various scenarios in 
which conflict between the mainland and Taiwan 
might emerge in order to preserve the full range of 
options for us action). í 
Yet even as the security relationship clearly dete- 
riorated, Bush did not permit the EP-3 incident to 


become entangled with other areas of the Sino- 
American relationship, such as China's impending 
entry into the World Trade Organization. Moreover, 
the manner in which the EP-3 incident itself was 
handled demonstrated that, whatever the adminis- 
tration’s rhetoric, the White House was committed 
to keeping its relationship with China on track and 
to preventing tensions in the security realm from 
spilling over into other arenas. In fact, during the 
summer of 2001 Secretary of State Powell pursued a 
noticeably more engagement-oriented approach 
than others within the administration, visiting the 
People’s Republic and elucidating a new foundation 
for us dialogue with China dubbed the “Three Cs”: 
candid, cooperative, and constructive. Thus, for 
much of the early part of the Bush administration's 
tenure, China policy proceeded along two distinct 
tracks: one directed by the Department of Defense 


and vice president's office and a second navigated 


primarily by the State Department. 


AFTER SEPTEMBER 11 

The devastating terrorist attacks on the World 
Trade Center in New York and on the Pentagon in 
Virginia caused the United States to reorient radi- 
cally its foreign policy priorities. The central focus 
shifted from promotion of free trade, democracy, 
and stability to a global war against terrorism. No 
longer was the Bush administration preoccupied 
with defining the next Soviet-like menace; it needed 
to identify terrorist cells throughout the world. 

For Sino-American relations, this transformation 
in us foreign policy had two important implications, 
First, China policy became simply one of many 
issues rather than a top preoccupation for the 
administration, Congress, and the media. In a world 
in which America’s physical integrity had been so 
violently breached, concern over the potential eco- 
nomic and security threat posed by China greatly 
diminished. Second, September 11 provided a clear 
opportunity for China to establish common inter- 
est with the United States on the latter's number 
one priority: combating terrorism. 

China initially hedged its bets, calling for the 
United States to support China in battling terrorists 
in Xinjiang, Tibet, and Taiwan. Just one week after 
the attacks, government spokesman Zhu Bangzao 
remarked that “the United States has asked us to 
help it fight terrorism. Equally, we have reasons for 
asking the United States to lend us its support and 
understanding in our struggle against terrorism and 
separatism. There can be no double standards. We 
are not suggesting any horse trading; but China and 
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the United States have a common interest in oppos- 
ing the Taiwanese independence movement which 
constitutes the main threat to stability in the [Tal- 
wan] Strait.” 

China soon amended its request to ask for assis- 
tance only in fighting the terrorist threat in Xinjiang 
Autonomous Region, perhaps realizing that equat- 
ing Al Qaeda with separatist movements in Taiwan 
and Tibet would be poorly received by many in the 
United States. Still, China reiterated its concerns 
that America establish concrete proof of Osama Bin 
Laden’ guilt, that any military strike it might carry 
out accord with UN rules, and that any action taken 
be in the long-term interest of world peace and 
development. Since September 11, the Bush admin- 
istration has generally given China high marks for 
its help in tracking down terrorist financing, coop- 
erating on law enforcement, and providing human- 
itarian aid to Afghanistan. 

But, even as China and the United States began to 
forge new bonds on the issue of global terrorism, 
Tatwan remained a sticking point. In March 2002, 
for example, the us Taiwan Business Council hosted 
in the United States Taiwanese Defense Minister 
Tang Yiau-ming and other military officlals—includ- 
ing us Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz— 
thereby violating an undeclared prohibition against 
meetings between senior Taiwanese and senior US 
officials. During the meeting, moreover, Wolfowitz 
repeated President Bush's earlier controversial state- 
ment that the United States would do “whatever it 
takes” to defend Taiwan from military strikes by 
China. Wolfowitz's affirmation that “China is not an 
enemy” was lost in the firestorm that his other 
thetoric provoked. 

At the same time, the Defense Department's 
Nuclear Posture Review, a summary of strategic 
planning for America’s nuclear weapons over the 
next decade, was leaked to the media. The docu- 
ment noted that a conflict between China and Tai- 
wan could lead to the use of nuclear weapons by 
the United States. This added to the growing ten- 
sion in Sino-American relations. Congress, too, 
always an active player on Taiwan issues, became 
energized by the Bush administration’s more proac- 
tive Taiwan policy. On April 9, 2002—the twenty- 
third anniversary of the Taiwan Relations Act—the 
House of Representatives established the Taiwan 
Caucus. One of the forum’s primary goals was to 
promote us military tles with Taiwan. (The 1979 
act guarantees continued trade and cultural rela- 
tions with the island and provides assurances for 
Taiwan's security.) 
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Beijing was quick to respond to the Defense 
Department's increased attention to Taiwan. In 
reply to Wolfowitz's remarks, Foreign Ministry 
spokeswoman Zhang Qiyue stated, “The com- 
ments of the senior us defense official seriously 
violated the clear-cut promises laid out in the 
three joint communiqués [that have framed Sino- 
American relations] and moreover rudely inter- 
fered in China’s internal political affairs.” In 
addition, Beijing denied the destroyer the uss Cur- 
tis Wilbur a port call in Hong Kong for early April, 
and threatened to cancel the impending visit of 
then Vice President Hu Jintao later in the month. 
Thus, only weeks before Hu’s visit to the United 
States, the Pentagon's priority on enhancing ties 
with Taiwan at the expense of relations with the 
mainland threatened yet again to derail the Sino- 
American relationship. 


SETTING A NEW AGENDA 

While the war against terrorism opened the door 
to the creation of a new foundation for Sino- 
American relations, the most significant factor in 
the evolving relationship was the Bush administra- 
tions almost singular focus on Iraq. In working to 
secure backing for a us-led attack on Iraq, the Bush 
administration arrived at an entirely new agenda 
with China. Beginning in April 2002 with the visit 
of then Vice President Hu Jintao, the White House 
moved quietly and effectively to set the stage for a 
newfound unity in us—China relations. 

The first sign of this emerged during Hus visit. 
Both before and after the visit, the White House 
downplayed the contentious issues of human rights, 
Taiwan, and weapons proliferation. Although these 
concerns came up during a session between Vice 
President Cheney and Vice President Hu, the thrust 
of the meetings was positive. One high-ranking but 
unidentified White House official said: “Mr. Hu is 
bright, amenable, and very pleasant . . . he is.a plea- 
sure to do business with.” Another senior adminis- 
tration official offered even higher praise: “He can 
come across as warm and even flexible, yet gives 
nothing away. I can see the day when Mr. Bush feels 
he can pick up the phone and call Mr. Hu. I don’t 
think he has ever quite felt that way with [President] 
Jiang Zemin. They are of different eras.” 

Just one month after Hu’s visit, Pentagon hawks, 
who had defined China as the next Soviet Union, 
were flying to the People’ Republic to discuss con- 
ditions for restoring muilitary-to-military contacts. 
Senior administration officials no longer identified 
China as a strategic competitor but rather as Secre- 


tary of State Powell had—as a participant in a “can- 
did, cooperative, and constructive” dialogue. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Wolfowitz began to 
speak of the need to engage China. 

In August 2002 the Bush administration labeled 
the East Turkestan Islamic Movement—a small 
group committed to the independence of China’s 
Xinjiang region—a terrorist organization. Beijing, 
which had long claimed connections between Al 
Qaeda and ethnic Uighur separatists in Xinjiang, 
welcomed the move. Perhaps most telling, the Bush 
administration also indicated in August that it 
would grant President Jiang Zemin his long-sought 
invitation to President Bush’s ranch in Crawford, 
Texas, an invitation previously extended only to 
President Bush's closest perceived allies, such as 
British Prime Minister Tony Blair and Russian Pres- 
ident Vladimir Putin. Moreover, the administration 
virtually ignored the release of a long-anticipated 
report by the congressional us~China Security 
Review Commission in fall 2002, which widely 
condemned China for its indirect sponsorship of 
rogue states through the sale of missile technology 
and called for a range of new sanctions. The report 
was an embarrassment for an administration intent 
on making a new friend in China. 

China responded positively to the us steps to 
umprove relations. In late August 2002, the Chinese 
government issued a new set of regulations gov- 
erning the export of missile technology and reacted 
only moderately to strong separatist rhetoric by Tai- 
wan's leader, Chen Shui-bian, and a visit to the Pen- 
tagon by a senior Taiwanese defense official. In 
October Beijing also announced regulations to con- 
trol material and technology for biological weapons 
and took steps to improve the situation of a few 
political dissidents, including ams activist Wan Yan- 
hai, who was permitted to establish his own non- 
governmental organization to combat AIDS. 

On the issue of greatest importance to the United 
States—reining in any Iraqi program to develop 
weapons of mass destruction—China supported the 
United States in its initial effort to press for more 
aggressive sanctions. It voted in favor of UN Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 1441, which warned Iraq 
that ıt would face “serious consequences” if it did 
not comply with UN weapons inspections. Prime 
Minister Zhu Rongji insisted that “Iraq must coop- 
erate unconditionally with the United Nations” on 
weapons inspections. “At the same time,” he con- 
tinued, “we must respect the sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of Iraq. If arms inspections do not 
take place, if there 1s not clear proof and if there is 


no authorization from the Security Council, there 
cannot be a military attack on Iraq.” 

As the United States pressed for an additional 
resolution authorizing the automatic use of force in 
the face of Iraqi noncompliance, China stood with 
France and Russia in opposition to the proposal. 
But it did so much less forcefully and publicly than 
its Security Council partners; there was nothing to 
be gained from unnecessarily antagonizing the 
United States, particularly in the midst of such a 
positive overall bilateral relationship. In return, 
China escaped the far more vocal criticism the 
United States directed at France and Russia. 

Iraq engendered a new US approach toward 
China, but it has been the crisis on the Korean 
peninsula that has served to reinforce the impor- 
tance of a us—China partnership. In October 2002, 
North Korea admitted that it had not forsaken its 
nuclear program, triggering a crisis in us—North 
Korean relations and setting off shock waves 
throughout the rest of East Asia. The United States 
and China had long professed “peace and stability 
on the Korean peninsula” as a common policy goal. 
Yet rarely had the policy been put to such a test, and 
the two countries soon found themselves articulat- 
ing significantly different approaches to the resolu- 
tion of the crisis. 

China, like Japan and South Korea, favored a 
strategy that engaged North Korea, offering eco- 
nomic incentives for compliance. The United States 
argued for a much tougher policy, possibly involv- 
ing sanctions and not ruling out the use of force. 
China also supported North Korea's desire to 
resolve the issue through bilateral us-North Korea 
negotiations; the United States insisted on multi- 
lateral talks. As North Korea pushed the envelope, 
withdrawing from the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, the United States sought a resolution within 
the UN Security Council condemning North Korea 
for its actions. But China resisted resorting to the 
United Nations, believing that doing so would only 
isolate North Korea further and put China in the 
awkward position of having to ally itself openly 
with either North Korea or the United States. 

Despite their different policy prescriptions, the 
United States and China continued to work together 
behind the scenes at the behest of the United States. 
Some Chinese scholars within elite policy circles 
also began to suggest that China needed to reevalu- 
ate its position, arguing that a nuclear North Korea 
posed a threat to China. In February 2003, China 
shut down an oil supply line to North Korea for 
three days—ostensibly due to “technical problems” 
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but more likely in an effort to signal to North Korea 
that its belligerent approach was costing it China’s 
support. Soon thereafter, China brokered an agree- 
ment between the United States and North Korea to 
hold three-way talks in which China would be the 
third participant. While the negotiations produced 
no tangible results, the United States and China had 
moved their relationship to a new level of partner- 
ship in the process and agreed to continue to work 
together to resolve the crisis. 


MARGINALIZED: HUMAN RIGHTS, TAIWAN, TRADE 

After 1989, the issues that defined the Sino- 
American relationship were human rights, Taiwan, 
and trade. These concerns no longer dominate the 
bilateral agenda. Securing stability on the Korean 
peninsula, jointly fighting terrorism, and meeting 
us objectives in Iraq, as well as China's desire for 
continued stability to ensure economic growth, are 
now the dominant factors in the relationship. 

This transformation in the bilateral agenda has 
been marked by substantive changes in policy. For 
the first time since 1989, the United States in April 
2003 did not pursue a resolution at the UN Human 
Rights Commission in Geneva condemning China 
for its human rights practices. The United States 
has been noticeably quiet about human rights vio- 
lations that otherwise would have given rise to 
comment from the White House, including China’s 
decision to prevent labor activists in Liaoning 
province from meeting with us diplomats and for- 
eign reporters, and the continued imprisonment 
without counsel of long-time American resident 
Yang Jianli, a prominent democracy activist who 
illegally entered China to observe mass labor 
protests in northeast China. Whereas previously 
the Bush administration might have exploited Bei- 
jing’ initial mismanagement of the sars crisis as an 
opportunity to criticize the regime, at least publicly, 
the Bush team instead congratulated the Chinese 
leadership on its handling of what was feared 
might become a global epidemic. 

With regard to Taiwan, the Bush administration 
continues to act as the island’s primary interlocutor 
in international forums over the objections of the 
People’s Republic: supporting Taiwan's accession to 
the World Health Organization (blocked by China) 
in the midst of the sars crisis, for instance, and 
backing Taiwan as it wrangles with Beijing over its 
formal name within the World Trade Organization. 
The United States continues to promote military 
relations with Taiwan through exchanges and the 
sale of advanced weaponry. 
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Yet the administration has taken steps to reassure 
Beijing of its commitment to a one China policy, 
moving beyond previous us administrations to state 
definitively that America does not support Taiwan 
independence. Beijing, in turn, has begun to develop 
policy proposals that might persuade the Bush 
administration to reduce its commitment to Taiwan. 
In October 2002, for example, President Jiang pro- 
posed withdrawing some of the several hundred mis- 
siles targeted at Taiwan in exchange for us cutbacks 
on arms sales. Although the administration has yet 
to reply, Bush has reportedly asked his staff to 
develop a formal response. At the same time, within 
some quarters of China; elite, growing economic 
integration and personal links between the mainland 
and Tatwan have begun to foster a new sense of con- 
fidence concerning the eventuality of reunification. 

In meetings between us and Chinese officials, 
Taiwan remains an important matter, but there is 
little evidence of the rancor that marked bilateral 
exchanges on the issue prior to September 11. In 
June 2003 at the Group of Eight summit in 
Evian, France, Hu Jintao—who replaced Jiang as 
president this March—stated that he appreciated 
President Bush's declaration not to support Tai- 
wanese independence. 

Unlike human rights and Taiwan, trade issues 
typically have had an ameliorative effect on Sino- 
American relations. China’s accession to the World 
Trade Organization in December 2001 was cele- 
brated both in China and the United States as sig- 
naling significant future trade and economic 
opportunities. America is China’ largest export mar- 
ket, with overall exports from China to the United 
States last year totaling more than $100 billion. 

Still, many in the American business community 
and within the us trade representative's office have 
begun to express concern with a growing trade 
deficit that, according to us Trade Representative 
Robert Zoellick, will exceed $100 billion in 2003. 
In several critical areas such as agnculture, telecom- 
munications, and finance, Zoellick and various 
China watchers have noted an increasing number 
of bureaucratic impediments to foreign access to 
China’s markets. 

In addition, while successive Us administrations 
had felt comfortable with Prime Minister Zhu Rongji 
and his commitment to effective implementation of 
China's World Trade Organization obligations, his 
retirement in April 2003, as well as the elimination 
of the Ministry of Foreign Trade and Economic 
Cooperation, has left some uncertainty in the trade 
relationship. In May 2003, the United States sanc- 


tioned a major Chinese conglomerate, NORINCO, for 
transferrmg dual-use technology to an Iranian com- 
pany known to produce missiles. (The Chinese gov- 
ernment’s muted response lent weight to the us 
claim.) Thus, although trade remains one of the pil- 
lars of the Sino-American relationship, it is possible 
that friction will increase over time, particularly if 
China’s wro unplementation proves problematic. 
Indeed, the United States is the third-largest source 
of foreign direct investment (FDI) in China after 
Hong Kong and the Virgin Islands, through which 
FDI from a number of countries flows. (In 2002, total 
US FDI contracted totaled more than $7 billion.) 


WHAT NEXT? 

Even as China and the United States continue to 
strengthen their bilateral relationship by working 
closely on issues of global security and downplay- 
ing traditional rifts, their recent accommodation 
may well prove ephemeral. Fundamental divisions 
persist. The United States continues to desire, and 
work toward, evolution in China’ political system. 
Many in China still perceive America as a signifi- 
cant obstacle to Chmma’s growing status as a regional, 
if not global power. 

The uncertainty generated by the recent leader- 
ship transition in China and the potential for a new 
policy agenda in Beijing could also open the door 
to significant change in China's approach to the 
United States. Former President Jiang Zemin con- 
tinues to exercise power behind the scenes, often in 
conflict with Hu Jintao. While unlikely, it is not 
impossible that policy toward the United States 
could fall victim to elite power politics as one side 
or the other attempts to play an anti-us/nationalism 
card in hopes of currying popular support. Presi- 
dent Hus new emphasis on slowing down the pace 
of economic reform to redress the vast social 
inequities that emerged over the course of Jiangs 
tenure might also contribute to a slowdown in the 
implementation of China's trade commitments and 
a consequent downturn in Sino-American relations. 

Important opportunities remain, however, for 
strengthening the foundation of the relationship 
and helping it endure beyond the current, poten- 
tially transitory accommodation that has resulted 
from new geostrategic realities. Cooperative ven- 
tures in areas where common interest exists natu- 
rally, such as public health and the environment, 
should be fostered. Even more critically, the admin- 
istration should seek opportunities to advance Sino- 
American relations in the areas most difficult to 
negotiate: security, human rights, and Taiwan. 


In the security realm, the Department of Defense 
should move quickly to reestablish military-to- 
military relations. Although the EP-3 incident rein- 
forced the importance of maintaining open channels 
of communication and fostering military exchange, 
the Pentagon has yet to follow through on President 
Bush’ directive to restart these exchanges. American 
military officers must still obtain approval for every 
meeting or exchange with their Chinese counter- 
parts. This is inefficient and does little to help 
develop the open dialogue and personal relationships 
that can prove effective for crisis management as well 
as longer-term understanding of each country’ secu- 
rity priorities and approaches. Military contacts are 
particularly critical as the United States and China 
continue to work closely on a highly sensitive secu- 
rity issue such as North Korea. 

With regard to human rights, the new accom- 
modation in Sino-American relations offers the 
Bush administration the opportunity to call directly 
on President Hu to embrace a more aggressive pro- 
gram of rights protec- 
tion. The United States 
is already cooperating, 
both directly and indi- 
rectly, with the Chi- 
nese government on 
law enforcement and 
the development of the rule of law. Recent high- 
profile cooperation in dismantling a major drug- 
trafficking network in Asia and North America, for 
example, may mark a breakthrough for future coop- 
eration on law enforcement. Various us and NGO 
efforts focus on the training of Chinese judges and 
lawyers, cooperation on intellectual property 
enforcement, and support for more open media in 
the hopes of assisting enforcement. The State 
Department’ Bureau of Human Rights, Democracy 
and Labor in particular has mounted a variety of 
ambitious initiatives designed to advance the cause 
of human rights, rule of law, development of NGOs, 
and freedom of expression. 

The administration should also renew the dia- 
logue on human rights at the highest level. While 
the long-stalled dialogue on human rights between 
the State Department and the Chinese Foreign Min- 
istry resumed formally in December 2002, it has 
failed to produce follow-up visits or any tangible 





In working to secure backing for a Us-led attack 
on Iraq, the Bush administration arrived at 
an entirely new agenda with China. 
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results, ostensibly because of personnel shuffling 
within China. The United States should make it clear 
to Beijing that dialogue and action on human rights 
are as important a part of the bilateral relationship as 
discussions on restoring direct military-to-military 
relations or providing additional assistance to com- 
bat terrorism. 

Finally, the administration appears to be success- 
fully navigating the often treacherous waters of cross- 
strait politics. As the White House presses forward 
with various security initiatives in Asia, including the 
restationing of troops in South Korea and Japan and 
the development of missile defense, administration 
officials should take the opportunity to consult and 
even cooperate with the People’s Republic. If the 
United States pursues a missile defense architecture 
that permits targeting of Chinese missiles, for exam- 
ple, early consultation with China to establish mutu- 
ally acceptable limits on the number of Chinese 
missiles deployed in response would be extremely 
useful in avoiding a potential regional arms race and 
a downward spiral in 
us—China relations. 
In the spint of the 
new Sino-American 
relationship, China 
has indicated that, 
while it is concerned 
about the development of theater missile defense, it 
is willing to conduct “constructive dialogue” on the 
issue. The only aspect of a potential us missile 
defense system that China considers non-negotiable 
is the inclusion of Taiwan behind the shield. 

For the foreseeable future, a strong and stable 
bilateral relationship serves both Chinese and 
American interests. China considers us support 
central to its own continued economic develop- 
ment and security. The United States considers 
China's support necessary for addressing challenges 
in North Korea and Iraq, and to combat terrorism. 
As long as these strategic realities continue to dom- 
inate each country’s domestic and foreign policy 
agendas, positive relations between China and the 
United States are likely to remain a high priority 
for the leaders of both countries. By developing 
long-term strategies on key contentious issues, the 
leaders could improve chances that this sca 
will continue. 


` “By challenging the Chinese to consider not only the senig of their 
government, but also issues of openness, trust, responsiveness, and the ‘right to 


know,’ the sars crisis: seems likely to provide a major impetus to new thinking 
about relations between poy and state.” 





China and the Politics of SARS 


JOSEPH FEWSMITH 


n February 11, the Chinese Ministry of 
() Health reported a strange new infection to 

the World Health Organization. What 
would become known as sars (Severe Acute Respi- 
ratory Syndrome) had apparently claimed its first 
victim in November 2002. Although a few Chinese 
media reports of the illness also appeared in Febru- 
ary, by which time there were more than 300 cases 
in Guangdong province, a news blackout on further 
reporting hampered the spread of information and 
efforts to curtail the disease until April. Only then 
did Chinese medical workers—particularly Dr. 
Jiang Yanyong, the retired head of the military's 
leading hospital—alert foreign media to the extent 
of the cover-up, provoking a full-blown political cri- 
sis. In the weeks that followed, the Chinese gov- 
ernment fought the disease successfully, eliminating 
all known cases by early July. (The disease, we now 
know, is caused by a coronavirus that attacks the 
lungs and causes death in approximately 10 percent 
of those infected.) On July 24, wHo lifted a travel 
advisory it had issued for Beijing. The medical crisis 
appeared to be over. 

The political repercussions, however, are still 
being felt. In the aftermath of the health crisis, the 
central political question posed by sars is whether 
the government’ (belated) demands for more open 
reporting and accountability and for putting the 
people's interests first can translate into a more lib- 
eral political system. Political analysis during the 
crisis varied from declarations that Sars represented 
“China’s Chernobyl” to the belief that China’s polit- 
ical system would simply absorb the impact with- 
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out changing. In the short run, the latter view likely 
will prove more accurate, but over time the SARS 
episode may help generate “new thinking” that will 
provoke more far-reaching changes. 


AN UNSETTLED TRANSITION 

In thinking about the political impact of SARS at 
the elite level, one has to start with the unsettled state 
of the leadership transition. A desire to maintain sta- 
bility during the transition of top leaders, as well as 
a deeply ingrained bureaucratic impulse to maintain 
secrecy, undoubtedly contributed to Chinas failure 
to report SARS in a timely and accurate fashion. 

Transfers of power in China tend to be extended 
affairs that begin with the informal jockeying that 
goes on long before and after official meetings. The 
sixteenth party congress, which decided party posi- 
tions—the membership of the Central Committee 
and the Politburo—met in November 2002. The 
National People’s Congress (NPC), which decided 
state positions, including the president and prime 
minister, met in March 2003. 

Just as important as the length and timing of this 
transition was its ambiguous nature. Although no 
law or written policy required him to leave office, 
Jiang Zemin, the 77-year-old general secretary of 
the Chinese Communist Party and president of the 
country, came under strong pressure to accept 
emerging norms governing retirement even at the 
highest level. But Jiang obviously wanted to emu- 
late Deng Xiaopings example of leaving the polti- 
cal scene formally while informally retaining 
ultimate authority—what the Chinese refer to as 
“governing from behind the screen.” 

The result was that 59-year-old Hu Jintao was 
named general secretary of the party and subse- 
quently president at the NPC meeting, but Jiang 
retained his position as head of the powerful Cen- 
tral Military Commission. Jiang also expanded the 


size of the Politburo Standing Committee—the heart 
of the political system—and packed it with his col- 
leagues, including Zeng Qinghong, his closest aide. 

Whether such an arrangement was intended to 
provide a gradual transition from one leadership to 
another or simply reflected unresolved political 
conflict, it left lines of authority unclear. 

The tenuousness of Hu’s position may have 
prompted him to make the effort—careful efforts at 
that—to strike themes in the weeks following the 
party congress that would foster the image of an 
involved “man of the people.” Thus, Hus emphasis 
on “rule by law,” his trip to the revolutionary capi- 
tal of Xibaipo in December to stress the virtues of 
plain living, his visits with peasants in Inner Mon- 
golia and to the Beijing suburbs around the time of 
the lunar new year, and a January conference on 
rural work all seemed to distinguish Hu’ leadership 
style from that of the more formal and remote Jiang. 

This contrast should not be exaggerated. Leaders 
are expected to visit ordinary people around the 
lunar new year; Jiang had done the same earlier in 
his tenure as general secretary. Still, given the 
increasing economic gap between the coast and hin- 
terland, Hu5 statements and activities appeared to 
set a different tone and create some political space 
for the new president. Wen Jiabao, who became 
prime minister at the March NPC meeting, also made 
statements and undertook activities intended to pro- 
ject the image of an engaged and caring leader. 

None of this clarified the relationship between 
Hu as general secretary and Jiang as head of the 
Central Military Commission. Since the sixteenth 
party congress, Hu has been careful to pay respect 
to Jiang. When Hu went to Xibaipo, he cited Jiangs 
words on plain living and hard struggle (as well as 
those of Mao Zedong and Deng Xiaoping). All pol- 
icy initiatives have been cast in terms of carrying 
out the spirit of the party congress and realizing the 
“Three Represents”—Jiang’ ideological formulation 
that the Communist Party “represents” the funda- 
mental interests of Chinas vast majority, its 
advanced productive forces, and its advanced cul- 
ture. Coverage by the People’ Daily of Hu’ and 
Jiangs activities has reflected the ambiguity of their 
relationship. On the few occasions when the two 
have met foreign leaders on the same day, the party 
organ has published their pictures in identical size 
and side by side—as if they were co-leaders. 


THE INITIAL RESPONSE TO SARS 
This delicate and unclear leadership situation 
apparently affected the way in which China’ gov- 
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ernment responded to the sars crisis. The first public 
indication of leadership concern over SARS came on 
April 2, 2003, when Prime Minister Wen presided 
over a State Council Executive Committee meeting 
that discussed the disease. By that time, there were 
more than 800 probable or confirmed sars cases, 
apparently—but not actually—confined largely to 
Guangdong province. 

A Xinhua News Agency report on the meeting 
made it evident that sars already was being taken 
very seriously at the highest level. The report also 
suggested the source of frictions that would lead, on 
April 20, to the dramatic firing of Health Minister 
Zhang Wenkang. At the State Council meeting, the 
Ministry of Health presented a briefing on the sars 
situation, no doubt given by Zhang. Based on this 
briefing, the April 2 meeting declared that sars had 
“already been brought under effective control.” The 
committee also appointed a small group, headed by 
Zhang, to lead preventive efforts, to report promptly 
to WHO, and to increase effective cooperation with 
the organization. 

Obviously, these arrangements were not effective. 
The following day, April 3, Zhang told a news con- 
ference that Beijing had 12 cases of sars and 3 
deaths. On April 9, Deputy Minister of Health Ma 
Xiaowei reported 22 cases in Beijing and 4 deaths. 
“Today, the numbers I report are correct,” Ma said. 
The same day, however, Dr. Jiang Yanyong publicly 
declared that he knew of at least 120 cases at Num- 
ber 301 hospital—the military’s leading hospital— 
and two other army hospitals. 

Prime Minister Wen, speaking at two events on 
April 11 and April 13, conveyed a greater sense of 
urgency. Although the disease was “under effective 
control,” he said, the situation remained “extremely 
grave.” Wen warned that the sars crisis “directly 
affects the overall situation of reform, development, 
and stability” and hinted at frustration in control- 
ling the epidemic. It was necessary to “increase 
cooperation,” he said. 

Meanwhile, President Hu met with Tung Chee- 
hwa, chief executive of Hong Kong, in the Shenzhen 
Special Economic Zone and promised full support 
for Hong Kong’ efforts to control the epidemic. Hus 
willingness to go to Guangdong province, the epi- 
center of the sars outbreak, appealed to the Chinese 
public. It also contrasted with Jiang, who fled to 
Shanghai, where the disease was under control. 
Consultation between Hu and Tung was necessary 
because Hong Kong already had seen more than 
1,000 sars cases and 30 or more deaths. Many in 
Hong Kong blamed Beijing for not conveying med- 
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ical information in a timely manner. They also 
blamed Tung for not responding as quickly as he 
could have, thus allowing the epidemic to spread. 
On April 17, Hu presided over a Politburo Stand- 
ing Committee meeting. The fact the meeting had 
been convened in the first place overshadowed the 
declaration issued at the end that the work of pre- 
vention and cure had attained “obvious results.” The 
report on the meeting concluded by warning officials 
to provide information periodically to the public, not 
to delay issuing updates, and not to cover up devel- 
opments. The following day, Xinhua News Agency 
reported that a new task force to oversee SARS work 
had been established. Liu Qi, Beijing party secretary 
and Politburo member, was named head. The 
deputies were Zhang, the minister of health; Meng 
Xuenong, Beijings mayor, and Wang Qian, deputy 
director of the General Logistics Department of the 





lay. As a former PLA doctor, he probably had access 
to military data on the number of sars cases, but 
it seems he either chose not to use this access or 
did not pass on what he knew to Hu Jintao. Bel- 
jing Mayor Meng Xuenong was loyal to Hu, but 
his ability to gain cooperation from either the Min- 
istry of Health or Beijings municipal authorities 
was apparently limited. 

The choice of replacements for Zhang and Meng 
suggests that something different from straight fac- 
tional politics was at play, although politics clearly 
was part of the calculation. The government named 
Deputy Prime Minister Wu Yi as the new minister of 
health, and Wang Qishan as Beijing's acting mayor. 
Wu and Wang are both confident, competent figures 
with considerable government experience and cred- 
ibility with the foreign community. They bring to 
their new positions the bureaucratic and personal 


People’s Liberation Army clout to force recalcitrant 
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quency of leadership Jiang Zemin’s response is harder to understand. 


activities related to SARS 
and the increasingly ur- 
gent tone in official reports (notwithstanding claims 
of “effective control”), no decision had yet been 
made to remove Zhang and Meng from their posi- 
tions; on the contrary, the task force seemed to 
reflect an increase in their responsibilities. On the 
morning of April 20, foreign reporters were told 
that Zhang and Meng would appear at a press con- 
ference that day to provide an update on the SARS 
situation. They never made it. 

Thus, the startling decision to fire Zhang and 
Meng must have come at the last minute. The frus- 
tration, though, had apparently been mounting for 
some time. According to John Pomfret in the April 
27, 2003, Washington Post, as early as April 7—two 
days before Dr. Jiang Yanyong spoke publicly about 
the cover-up—Prime Minister Wen had visited 
China's Center for Disease Control and talked about 
the pLa’s failure to report on the sars outbreak. City 
officials similarly covered up the epidemic. Zhang, 
the minister of health, knew of the situation, but 
could not or did not control it. 


A SHOW OF ACCOUNTABILITY 

There may also have been a lack of cooperation 
bordering on insubordination. Zhang was a former 
military doctor and personal friend of Jiang 
Zemin, and that is apparently where his loyalties 





northwest Beijing seemed 
designed in part to 
demonstrate his author- 
ity, though no doubt the extra beds were desperately 
needed. Three weeks after Wu's and Wang’ appoint- 
ment, new SARS cases in Beijing were headed down, 
and by early July no new cases were being reported. 
The firing of Zhang and Meng proved just the 
first of many similar but lower-profile sackings 
around the country. On May 8, the Xinhua News 
Agency reported that at least 120 officials had been 
fired for dereliction of duty. These dramatic actions 
no doubt caught the attention of local cadres— 
“killing the chicken to scare the monkeys,” accord- 
ing to the Chinese proverb. But they should not be 
taken to indicate any kind of political reform. 


QUESTIONING THE MILITTARY—AND JIANG 

The People’s Liberation Army was a major player 
in covering up the sars situation. If the Washington 
Posts John Pomfret’s information 1s correct, Chinas 
leaders were aware by early April that the military 
was withholding information. Apparently, only with 
the sacking of Zhang and Meng and the concurrent 
reassessment of the number of sars cases (from 37 
to 339) on April 20 did the military begin to divulge 
information—and even then it may have held back 
for a while. In contrast with People’ Daily, which 
ran numerous commentary articles on the SARs cri- 
sis, Liberation Army Daily carried only one article 


commenting on the crisis in the same period. Not 
until Jiang Zemin signed an order on April 25 dis- 
patching 1,200 army medical personnel to join the 
fight against sars in Beijing did the PLA appear 
engaged in the effort. Even then, top military lead- 
ers did not comment on the crisis. 

The PLA’s poor record in revealing information to 
civilian authorities in the early days of the sars out- 
break can be attributed to the sense of autonomy 
and secrecy that has long characterized the military 
in China. Jiang Zemin’s slow response is harder to 
understand. Jiang did not publicly comment on the 
crisis until he met (in Shanghai!) with Indian 
Defense Minister George Fernandes on April 26. 
Jiang told Fernandes that, “After arduous efforts, we 
have achieved obvious results in controlling sars.” 

It was an odd statement to make, coming only 
six days after the dismissal of two leading officials 
and as the number of sars cases in Beijing and 
around the country continued to climb. Indeed, as 
some in Chinese Internet chat rooms noted, it was 
as if Jiang were repeating the old mantra that every- 
thing was under control, the official line that had 
prevailed before Hu and Wen insisted on openness. 
Some observers went further, reading into Jiangs 
comments an implied criticism of Hu for becoming 
too excited over the sars threat. 

As if on cue, other voices that had remained 
silent on sars began to speak up. On April 26, Xin- 
hua reported on the activities of Jiang’ aide and ally, 
Zeng Qinghong, whose silence on the sars issue 
had also become conspicuous. On April 24, the 
very day that schools across Beijing were ordered 
shut down, Zeng had gone to the Central Party 
School in an attempt to downplay the sars threat. It 
is “extremely important,” Zeng said, that the party 
school “maintain normal teaching and studying 
order and work order.” 

Curiously, following Jiang’s reappearance on the 
scene, the Politburo met on April 28 to discuss 
Jiangs political theory, the Three Represents. This 
Politburo meeting certainly put Jiangs thinking 
front and center again, reminding people that the 
former president remained central to the political 
system. Less immediately evident was the meetings 
relevance to the fight against sars. Strangely, People’ 
Daily ran no editorial or commentary article to 
expand on the Three Represents; normally the party 
organ expounds on whatever theme the Politburo 
or its Standing Committee has met to discuss. 

On May 15, however, People’ Daily did publish 
an article by Ren Zhongping, a pseudonym mean- 
ing “People’s Daily Important Commentary.” Such 
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commentaries are less authoritative than editorials 
but no less important; frequently they express the 
top leaders’ opinions directly, without the compro- 
mises necessary in more authoritative statements of 
Politburo views. Although the article paid homage 
to the Three Represents, its centerpiece was clearly 
a 24-character phrase attributed to Hu Jintao: “The 
masses are of one heart; the masses’ wills are forged 
into a fortress, unified and mutually helping, har- 
monious and sharing together, advancing in the 
face of difficulties, and daring to achieve victory.” 
In the face of the sars crisis, China’s president was 
appealing to patriotism and national unity 

The Politburo’s April 28 meeting did, moreover, 
strike one theme that would become increasingly evi- 
dent in the ensuing days. Xinhua that day identified 
the need for “one hand to grasp the important issue 
of sars, and the other hand to grasp the central task 
of economic construction without wavering.” Clearly, 
if Hu failed to control the sars epidemic or maintain 
economic growth, his position would be weakened. 


THE “PEOPLE’S WAR” 

In the days following the leadership's decision to 
reverse course and report the sars crisis honestly, 
the media showed President Hu Jintao and Prime 
Minister Wen Jiabao in a constant blur of activity— 
convening meetings, visiting hospitals, meeting 
health workers. No single theme dominated this 
coverage. But a theme of patriotism did emerge, and 
quickly, from an April 25 meeting of the Propa- 
ganda Department, presided over by Li Changchun, 
the Politburo member in charge of propaganda. 
Drawing on the line used by Hu, Li emphasized 
that the “strongest motif of our times” was “uniting 
the will of the masses into a fortress.” He went on 
to say that sars had “put our country at the mercy 
of a sudden, major disaster,” and thus it was “more 
necessary for us than ever before to enhance our 
great national spirit.” 

A Propaganda Department nouce the following 
day stressed the importance of the Three Represents, 
and demanded that propaganda units emphasize the 
unfolding of the “great national spirit” in the strug- 
gle against and victory over SARS. An example of a 
new emphasis on ordinary people sacrificing for the 
national struggle against sars appeared April 26 ina 
People’ Daily article about Deng Lianxian, a senior 
doctor in a hospital in Guangzhou who died of sars 
while treating infected patients. President Hu was 
quoted as expressing condolences to the family and 
heralding the “struggles and contributions” of med- 
ical workers throughout the country. Deng may have 
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been an “ordinary” person, but he was also a party 
member, and propaganda in the weeks to follow 
overwhelmingly showed party and military person- 
nel taking the lead in protecting the Chinese people 
from SARS. 

A number of Peoples Daily commentary articles 
then appeared on strengthening the national spirit, 
building up to Hus call on May 1 to launch a “peo- 
ples war” against sars. This new propaganda pack- 
age had several advantages. First, it linked the 
themes evoked by Hu since the previous fall—the 
emphasis on the common person, the plain-living 
masses, the sacrifices of the people—to his current 
populist approach to fighting sars. Second, it 
allowed him to be forthright in reporting informa- 
tion about sars as a crisis facing the people. Third, it 
built a sense of national solidarity that calmed the 
fears of those who were concerned that speaking 
frankly about sars would disrupt social stability. 
Finally, it provided a framework for controlling the 
media by implicitly (but firmly) indicating that 
media outlets that did not adhere to this line were 
unpatriotic. It was an approach that allowed for 
greater candor but did not admit glasnost. 


NOT CHINA’S CHERNOBYL 

Because the Chinese political system initially 
responded so poorly to the challenge posed by sars, 
the crisis has provoked considerable speculation 
about the possibility of substantial political change 
in the country. The short-term indications are that, 
despite some signs of a bolder media, China will fit 
the sars response into its basic political framework 
and move on. 

It was only five days after the shocking announce- 
ment of Zhang's and Meng’ firing that the propa- 
ganda apparatus snapped back with a new and 
largely successful propaganda line. Even the Inter- 
net, which at times has been boldly critical of the 
political authorities, has picked up the theme of 
nationalism. The approach adopted to controlling 
SARS constituted, moreover, very much an old-style 
campaign (yundong), mobilizing neighborhood com- 
mittees and party cells in work units. 

Indeed, Chinese liberals worried openly that the 
partys success in the campaign against sars would 
encourage it to draw the wrong lesson. As the influ- 
ential Shanghai intellectual Xu Jilin put it in a May 
23 interview in The New York Times, “If a society 
faced with a crisis can only passively depend on gov- 
ernment control, this in itself represents a latent cri- 
sis.” Yet if one looks at the medium- and long-term 
pictures, there are reasons to be cautiously optimistic. 


Clearly, the transformation of communications 
technology, the growth of a contingent of dedicated 
Chinese journalists, the influence of reformers 
within the party, the presence of foreign reporters, 
and the impact of international pressure are mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult to control information. 
Granted, many stories never make the headlines, 
and government operations remain frustratingly 
opaque. But a considerable number of stories, espe- 
cially those concerning major crises, do appear. A 
watershed in this regard was the case of children 
making fireworks ın a Jiang school in March 
2001. The fireworks exploded, killing at least 42 
people, including 38 children. Local reporters were 
the first to break the story, but it soon hit the inter- 
national media. At first, Chinese authorities denied 
the explosion had occurred, but finally the prime 
minister, Zhu Rongji, apologized. 

Under Hu Jintao, efforts already had been under 
way since the beginning of 2003 to make the media 
more effective and, to a certain extent, open. In Jan- 
uary Li Changchun, the Politiburo member who 
oversees propaganda, called on the media not only 
to report on the government “but also to monitor 
some problems and issues in society.” Liu Yunshan, 
the director of the Propaganda Department, sug- 
gested that the media “push forward propaganda 
and ideological work in the spint of reform.” By no 
means did these comments represent calls for fun- 
damental change in the propaganda sector; never- 
theless, there were some changes in media coverage. 

On May 1, China Central Television started an 
around-the-clock news service apparently modeled 
after CNN. This launch was expected to bring in con- 
siderable revenue from advertising, but over time it 
also should increase the quality of news coverage. It 
certainly reflects growing competition in the media 
market. During the American-led war in Iraq this 
spring, China Central Television for the first time 
carried feeds from foreign broadcasters and live cov- 
erage of the war. 

Other media, moreover, are demonstrating that 
they have learned the lesson of the sars crisis. A 
case in point was the March 19 sickening of approx- 
imately 3,000 schoolchildren (2 of whom died) in 
the city of Haicheng in Liaoning province after the 
children drank a soy milk product in school. The 
story, at first suppressed, finally burst into the 
national media. An article in China Youth Daily, the 
official publication of the Communist Youth 
League, cited restrictions on the students’ medical 
treatment, and demanded, “Is this not a naked vio- 
lation of citizens’ right to health?” Another article, 


in Southern Forum (Nanfang luntan), a publication 
controlled by China’s edgiest media conglomerate, 
declared that a “modern government under law and 
order” should stop concealing facts: “The victims, 
the families, and even the public have the right to 
know the inside story and the right to get relief.” 

Media coverage of the sars crisis served to pop- 
ularize the term “right to know” (zhiqingquan). The 
right to know had cropped up from time to time, 
but has not been a staple of political discourse. SARs 
linked the right to know with people's health. If the 
term sticks, it may enlarge China’s political dis- 
course, much as the phrase “citizenship treatment” 
(guomin daiyu) brought attention to the second- 
class status of China's rural population. 

When the Chinese media disclosed on May 2 that 
70 sailors had died in a submarine accident (though 
many key details remained hidden), it was the first 
time military analysts could recall such a disaster 
being openly discussed. Jiang and Hu both were 
reported consoling relatives of the victims; television 
even showed them visit- 
ing the submarine. Was 
the decision to report 
the accident an instance 
of the new openness 
brought about by the 
SARS crisis? While this 
appears to have been 
the case, it may also have simply reflected a belief 
that, in the age of the Internet and cell phones, a 
major story such as this could not be covered up. If 
this is the case, however, it raises questions about 
China’s ability to manage the news even as Li 


Changchun and the Propaganda Department affirm 
a determination to do so. 


ANOTHER IMPETUS FOR REFORM 

Political reform is generally seen as stemming 
from popular protests, demands for freedom of the 
press, and direct appeals for democracy. Chinas SARS 
crisis offers a dramatic example of a somewhat dif- 
ferent trend of recent years, in which ostensibly non- 
political issues drive demands for better governance. 
Other issues have included corruption, the abuse of 
authority, globalization, and a rapidly diversifying 
society and economy that no longer fit in the struc- 
tures created to run a Stalinist planned system. 

In response to these pressures, China has under- 
taken a modest but nonetheless significant program 
of political reform—village elections, electronic 
communications initiatives, efforts to improve the 





Chinese liberals worried openly that the party’s 
success in the campaign against sars would 
encourage it to draw the wrong lesson. 
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cadre recruitment system, and limited “inner-party 
democracy” (allowing more party members to par- 
ticipate in the decision-making process). These 
changes are certainly intended to preserve one-party 
rule rather than to promote democratization, and 
they appear too limited and too slow to meet the 
complex challenges of governing China's rapidly 
changing society. Nevertheless, they have generated 
experience and thinking as well as social capital 
that may lay the foundation for larger changes over 
the next decade or so. 

The sars crisis, occasioning as it did the sacking of 
high- and mid-level cadres for negligence of duty, 
highlighted issues of accountability. These issues in 
China extend well beyond sars to broad concerns 
about government performance and the prevention 
of corruption. Notably, the accountability problem 
cropped up again this summer in Hong Kong, when 
500,000 people took to the streets to protest new 
security laws that threatened civil freedoms. Two 
senior ministers have resigned from the Hong Kong 
government, and the 
demonstration of “peo- 
ple power” will certainly 
be noticed elsewhere 
in China. 

The need for some 
sort of political reform 
did not go unrecog- 
nized at the sixteenth party congress, which for the 
first time endorsed something called “political civ- 
ilization.” An ambiguous term to be sure, political 
civilization does provide a rubric for addressing 
issues of accountability and overall reform. Accord- 
ingly, Chinese researchers are encouraged to con- 
sult “advanced experiences” throughout the world. 
Admonitions against “copying” Western-style 
democratic systems remain strong, but there is 
room apparently for some experiments in “checks 
and balances” by separating functions and author- 
ity among the party, the government, and the peo- 
ple’s congresses. 

It is in this context of an incremental search for 
better governance—complicated as always by lead- 
ership transitions and factional conflict—that 
China’ Sars crisis ought to be viewed. By challeng- 
ing the Chinese to consider not only the account- 
ability of their government, but also issues of 
openness, trust, responsiveness, and the “right to 
know,” the srs crisis seems likely to provide a 
major impetus to new thinking about relations 
between society and state. a 
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and itself—when an estimated 500,000 
people turned out for a massive but well- 
disciplined demonstration. The immediate target of 
the protesters, who marched for hours in the sum- 
mer heat, was imminent passage of what they con- 
sidered to be a draconian national security bill that 
defined and imposed penalties for treason, seces- 
sion, sedition, subversion, and theft of state secrets. 
In fact, the demonstrators’ grievances were 
many—ranging from persistent economic woes 
and official mishandling of the sars epidemic to 
Beijing’s heavy hand and uncertainty over the out- 
look for democratic elections in Hong Kong, which 
Britain had banded back to China in 1997. Regard- 
less of the security bill’s fate, the magnitude of the 
summer protests bodes stormy times for both 
Hong Kong and Beijing as they attempt to sort out 
a difficult relationship. 

The economy has not helped matters. Hong Kong 
has suffered 56 months of deflation. Unemployment 
this summer stood at a record 8.6 percent, which 
means 300,000 of the territory’ 3.5 million workers 
lack jobs and an additional 151,000 are underem- 
ployed. Many of those still working have been forced 
to accept pay cuts. Many thousands more have 
become negative equity holders: they bought their 
homes before the real estate market plummeted and 
now owe the bank more than their homes are worth. 

The last six years also have seen the legitimacy 
and credibility of the government erode. Chief 
Executive Tung Chee-hwa was popular when Bei- 
jing first appointed him as the territory's adminis- 
trator in July 1997. His approval rating reached 67 
percent three months later, a level not achieved 
since. By early July 2003 his approval rating had 
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fallen to a record low of 35.4 percent, though it 
rebounded slightly thereafter. 

The protesters targeted Hong Kongs govern- 
ment, not Beijing. And much of the popular disaf- 
fection has focused on Tung, who was chosen in 
1996 by a selection committee of 400 people from 
among four candidates and subsequently appointed 
by Beijing. During his first term, Tung emphasized 
the need for continuity. He retained all the senior 
officials appointed by the British and also won the 
trust of the Communist regime on the mainland. 
While China's leaders before 1997 had warned 
Britain against allowing Hong Kong to be trans- 
formed into a base of subversion against the central 
government, after 1997 they found no need to issue 
such warnings; Tung saw to it that the territory's 
government looked after Beijing’s interests. 

Tung was the son of a well-known Hong Kong 
ship-building magnate, C. Y. Tung, who had close 
ties to Taiwan. After the elder Tungs death, the 
shipping company faced bankruptcy and the 
younger Tung flew to Taiwan to seek help from the 
Nationalist government. He returned empty- 
handed. Tung then turned to Beijing, where he was 
received with open arms. The Chinese government 
bailed out his family company and Tung, presum- 
ably, remains grateful. 

Tung’s political support base is also in Beijing 
rather than Hong Kong. Despite Tung’ less than stel- 
lar performance during his first term as chief execu- 
tive, Chinese President Jiang Zemin insisted that 
Tung serve a second term and publicly proclaimed 
his support for him more than a year before his term 
ended. Predictably, no challenger for the post came 
forward and Tung was returned unopposed. 


TUNG’S TROUBLES 

Political surveys have shown that Hong Kong's 
middle class in particular feels increasingly alien- 
ated and impotent. A year ago, Chief Executive 
Tung revamped the government by creating a new 


tier of top officials who are political appointees, not 
civil servants. Tung installed these ministers as part 
of an “accountability system” that actually made 
them accountable only to him, not to the public or 
the territory's legislature. 

Thus, when it was discovered that Financial Sec- 
retary Antony Leung had purchased a Lexus just 
before announcing a large increase in the luxury 
vehicle registration tax, the public called for 
Leung’ resignation, but Tung retained him anyway. 
And in late June, when Secretary for Security 
Regina Ip asked to resign for personal reasons after 
she had antagonized large sections of the popula- 
tion with the manner in which she had handled the 
anti-subversion law, the chief executive refused 
to let her go. Both officials finally stepped down 
on July 16 in the wake of the public protests. 
(Although Leung resigned the same day as Ip, his 
departure may also have been linked to an inde- 
pendent commission's investigation into his behav- 
ior in the car-purchase scandal.) 

The day after the resignations, Tung held his first 
press conference since July 1. He admitted that he 
had made mistakes but insisted that it would be 
irresponsible for him to step down. Asked if he 
would apologize to the people of Hong Kong, he 
refused to do so. He also refused to say that he 
would take any steps to move Hong Kong toward a 
more democratic system. 

But he did promise to do better in the future, 
including holding regular meetings with political par- 
ties and the media. On July 28, he held a 75-minute 
session with 17 legislators from the democratic camp 
to discuss issues related to the anti-subversion bill. 
Despite such gestures, few believe he will be able to 
change his style of governance. 

Two days after his press conference, the chief 
executive flew to Beijing, ostensibly to report on the 
state of affairs in Hong Kong. What he really 
wanted—and received—was a renewal of his man- 
date from the Chinese leadership. Both the newly 
named president, Hu Jintao, and Prime Minister 
Wen Jiabao greeted him warmly. Although it is not 
known what they said to him behind closed doors, 
they publicly made it clear that they want him to 
serve out the remaining four years of his term. 


TREADING CAREFULLY 

The people of Hong Kong now see that people 
power has its limits. True, it resulted in the water- 
ing down of the anti-subversion legislation, which 
the government now says will undergo another 
round of public consultation before it is brought 
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before the legislature. But Tung remains and, more 
important, so does the undemocratic system. 

On the positive side, both mainland and Hong 
Kong authorities accept that the demonstrators had 
genuine grievances. Unlike 1989, when Beijing 
accused “black hands” of fomenting the Tiananmen 
Square demonstrations, the Chinese government 
seems to accept the spontaneity of the protests, 
although it has accused Hong Kong democrats of 
attempting to use the demonstrations to incite trou- 
ble. (One ominous sign: the official China Daily has 
accused Bishop Joseph Zen, head of Hong Kong’s 
Roman Catholic Church, of turning the church into 
a political organization and even eclipsing “all other 
trouble-making politicians.”) 

Protesters in Hong Kong know that they have to 
tread carefully. As long as the rallies remain peace- 
ful, Beijing will have no pretext to intervene. At the 
same time, Beijing undoubtedly prefers to work 
behind the scenes to persuade people to support 
Tung. China’s leaders, too, do not want to see vio- 
lence in Hong Kong, or send tanks into the streets. 
They know this would sound the death knell for 
the city as an international financial center and, 
very likely, trigger economic sanctions by the 
United States and other Western countries. 

Beijings options are limited. The Communist 
leadership probably realizes how inept and unpop- 
ular Tung is, but fears that if it removes him at this 
point, it will be seen as giving in to popular pressure. 
Moreover, because Hong Kong is supposed to enjoy 
a high degree of autonomy under the policy of “one 
country, two systems,” Beijing does not want to be 
seen to be openly intervening in Hong Kong’ affairs. 

Ironically, the democrats, too, are not calling on 
Tung to go. They realize that, under the Basic Law— 
Hong Kong’ “mini-constitution”—the opportunity 
to directly elect a chief executive will be pushed 
back by another year and a half if Beijing appoints a 
new chief executive to a five-year term. 

Taiwan, however, has gleefully seized on Hong 
Kong’ political problems as proof that China’s one 
country, two systems formula is not working in 
Hong Kong and will not work in Taiwan. “We hope 
the Taiwan public can be clear-headed about 
China's so-called ‘one country, two systems’ myth 
and its ‘one China’ claim,” the ruling Democratic 
Progressive Party said in a statement. Seizing the 
moral high ground, it accused Beijing of reneging 
on its promise to give Hong Kong a high degree of 
autonomy for 50 years. 

Despite Taiwan's lack of interest, China is likely 
to keep pressing Taiwan to accept the one country, 
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two systems formula it developed more than 20 
years ago. Beijing in fact has promised Taiwan even 
greater autonomy than Hong Kong. (Taiwan, for 
example, would be allowed to keep its armed 
forces.) Hong Kong, of course, never had its own 
armed forces, and the People’s Liberation Army now 
has a garrison in the territory but it is, for all intents 
and purposes, invisible. 

Hong Kong has little choice but to try to make 
the one country, two systems formula work. The 
alternative is not independence but absorption into 
the mainland’s political system. 


DEMOCRACY BY DEGREES? 

Beijing ultimately may react to recent events by 
trying to keep Hong Kong on a tight leash in an 
effort to ensure no further surprises occur. A more 
enlightened response would be to allow a little 
more democracy in Hong Kong. If this were to 
occur, Beijing likely will insist on a gradual pace 
rather than accept the growing demand for elec- 
tions of the next chief executive through universal 
suffrage in 2007 and popular elections for the entire 
legislature in 2008. (At present, only 40 percent of 
legislators are popularly elected, with the number 
rising to 50 percent in 2004.) Beijing no doubt fears 
that Hong Kongs rapid democratization would spur 


demands on the mainland for political reforms as 
well As a result, China’s leaders will weigh pros and 
cons very carefully before allowing Hong Kong full- 
fledged democracy. 

The hope is that Beijing over time will learn that 
for one country, two systems to work, each system 
must generate its own leadership. There cannot be 
two systems if the leaders of one choose the leaders 
of the other. Democracy in Hong Kong remains the 
only means by which one country, two systems can 
be saved. 

If Tung proves unable to transform himself into 
a more populist leader and if the Chinese leadership 
remains unyielding in its support of him, frustra- 
tion in Hong Kong likely will rise. That, combined 
with a weak economy, may well provoke a new 
upsurge in emigration from Hong Kong similar to 
the period before the handover, when half a million 
people voted with therr feet and left the city. 

A hint of what may lie ahead occurred on July 26 
when Tung, a soccer fan, showed up to watch a vis- 
iting Liverpool soccer team practice match—his first 
public appearance since July 1. As soon as the 2,000 
other spectators saw Tung, they started to boo loudly. 
The embattled chief executive struggled to keep a 
smile on his face. The next four years are likely to be 
difficult ones for Tung—and for Hong Kong. a 





“If the United States continues to exploit the obvious military advantages of 
space and China feels compelled to respond, a‘space race seems inevitable. It is 
inevitable because both countries recognize that space can provide advantages, 
or at least avoid disadvantages, regarding the other. Space may inevitably make 
China the third man in the fourth battlefield.” 







“Houston, We Have a Problem”: 
China and the Race to Space 
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hina is on the fast track into space. The four country in the world to have done so. No Euro- 


unmanned launches since 1999 of the Shen- pean nations can do that, or Japan either, manned 
zhou (Divine or Sacred Vessel) spacecraft— space flight will belong to an exclusive club of the 
and the announcement that a manned space launch United States, Russia, and China. 
may happen as early as this October—are evidence The prospective domestic, regional, and interna- 


of China’s substantial technical achievement and the tional benefits of this exclusivity are considerable. 
seriousness of the program. These achievements, But are they enough for a country that daily faces 
along with pronouncements about timetables, shut- Herculean challenges in keeping its population fed, 
tles, space laboratories and space stations, lunar employed, and stable and pursuing essential domes- 
bases and Mars missions, naturally leave one to tic modernization while it spends an estimated $2 


wonder just what the Chinese are up to. billion annually on a space program? 
Is there a new, twenty-first-century space race If not, the reason the Chinese are pursuing a 
brewing? If there is, who is racing, and toward manned space venture may be to draw attention 


what goal? Analysis and commentary have from their military space activities, which will 
spawned several, often one-dimensional, scenar- clearly benefit from the dual-use nature of the tech- 
ios and motivations for China’s space program— nology that is being developed. Under a worst-case 
from benignly development-oriented to inherently scenario, China’s manned space efforts are merely a 
nefarious. Unfortunately, China is so large and Trojan horse for militarization. It has already been 
complex that one can look there for proof of any suggested, for example, that Chinese leaders may 
thesis and find it (including the idea that the Chi- see potential military value in the Shenzhou as a 
nese are seeking lebensraum in space for their still- reconnaissance platform. And Chinese government 


expanding, 1.2 billion-plus population). officials have included national defense in the stated 
Some observers see China's race to space as a aims of their space program. 

battle with its own demons. Prestige, in this sce- But both history and logic counsel against view- 

nario, becomes the Chinese brass ring: conquering ing Chinese reasoning as an either-or phenomenon. 


space represents an opportunity for China to recap- Far more likely, Chinese motivations for eagerly, 
ture its lost legacy of technological mastery and even aggressively, pursuing a space program, 
innovation. Chinese scientists and policymakers including manned space, are multifaceted. Unless 
eagerly point out that when—not if—China the Chinese suffer a technical disaster, space yields 
launches men into space, it will be only the third high returns on investment in multiple policy areas. 
Indeed, in the United States space has always been a 
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coming space race, as well as why it is likely the 
United States and China will be the primary— 
though not the only—competitors. 


PAYOFFS IN SPACE 

Popular history tells us that the Apollo space pro- 
gram in the United States exemplified the “can-do” 
attitude and visionary outlook of President John F 
Kennedy’ administration. If only, some space-explo- 
ration advocates still wistfully muse, another Amer- 
ican president possessed such imagination and 
vision, the glory days of vigorous NASA space activ- 
ity would return. Those reflections are both about 
half-right. Popular history’s view of Apollo rightly 
glorifies the can-do spirit but greatly embellishes the 
visionary aspect. Clearly aware of the American pub- 
lics dramatic and unanticipated sense of weakness 
in reaction to the Soviet Union's launch of Sputnik 
in 1957, Kennedy recognized the symbolic power 
and popular allure of space accomplishments. 

Additionally, the United States already had an 
active military space program under way; it was obvi- 
ous that the technology required for civilian space 
activities would benefit the military side, and the us 
economy as well. If the technical risks could be man- 
aged, the benefits were potentially enormous. Space 
became, on one level, a Cold War battlefield. Scien- 
tists and engineers were the frontline soldiers, fight- 
ing for the prestige and global influence that would 
flow from technical prowess—prowess also benefi- 
cial to the military. On another level, the knowledge 
and hardware created would bring domestic benefits 
beyond the symbolic and military arenas. 

Several parallels can be drawn between us deci- 
sion making in support of Apollo in the 1960s 
and decision making in China today with respect 
to its manned space program. Prestige is clearly a 
factor in Chinese thinking about space. Domesti- 
cally, a positive public-rallying effect supports 
national pride. Images of the Shenzhou, which are 
found on consumer goods from phone cards to 
water heaters, make people feel good about them- 
selves and their country. 

At the same time, domestic pride and interna- 
tional prestige yield increased government legiti- 
macy. Few areas of exclusive technical achievement 
remain; many countries—most pertinently for Chi- 
nese regional considerations, Japan and India— 
have satellites or launch facilities. But only two 
countries in the world have manned space pro- 
grams. Accepting the exponentially higher costs 
associated with manned versus unmanned launches 
becomes, in this light, obligatory. 


Economically, the benefits for the United States 
of the space race generally and the Apollo program 
specifically were far reaching. Education and on- 
the-job experience for the Apollo scientists and 
engineers spawned a generation of highly trained 
technical personnel. Engineering programs were set 
up in colleges and universities to meet the need for 
new and specialized aerospace skills. Today in 
China, the country’s top universities eagerly discuss 
and promote their involvement in the space pro- 
gram. Student interest in space is said to have 
exploded. If the Chinese experience parallels any- 
thing close to what has happened in Japan with 
respect to its space activities, China’s universities 
and industries are using even remote possibilities 
of involvement in space ventures to lure the best 
and the brightest into their programs. 

Conversely, China is also aware that space pro- 
grams may be viewed as desirable but expendable. 
Many American scientists objected to Apollo, argu- 
ing that it drained funds from other programs, and 
many politicians had other pnorities. In China, 
some groups have quietly but deliberately let it be 
known that they see space programs as a waste of 
money. This new phenomenon—Chinese public 
opinion actually mattering to the government— 
demands returns on investment that were hereto- 
fore unnecessary. 


THE NEXT BATTLEFIELD 

Finally, there is the military consideration. Long 
before NASA sent people into space, indeed long 
before there even was a NASA, the us military was 
exploring the potential of space to enhance opera- 
tions in everything from command, control and com- 
munication to reconnaissance, and as a path for 
delivering military payloads. Today, Air Force-owned 
Global Positioning System (GPs) navigational satel- 
lites, for example, not only tell soldiers in the desert 
where they are, and whether approaching troops are 
friend or foe; they also help target missiles within an 
accuracy of 4 meters. 

There is no question, of course, who is ahead in 
the development of space-based military applica- 
tions. According to the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute, “No country can currently 
rival or contest Us space dominance or the advan- 
tages that this provides to its terrestrial military oper- 
ations.” Or as Wired magazine put it in April 2002: 
“Space vehicles are the ultimate asymmetrical asset. 
They cannot be reached with a hijacked jet. . . .” 

The Chinese are well aware of us space domi- 
nance. They have read the 2001 report of the 


Commission to Assess National Security Space 
Management and Operation (commonly known as 
the Space Commission Report), chaired by Secre- 
tary of Defense and space-operations supporter 
Donald Rumsfeld. That report surmised that since 
air, land, and sea have become battlegrounds, it is 
inevitable that space will too; the United States, the 
report suggested, would be remiss not to prepare for 
that inevitability. The Chinese are fully able to read 
between the lines and see the implications for 
development of space weapons. (In January 2001, 
the United States held its first space war game, 
much to the consternation of the Chinese.) 
Identifying potential military gains from technol- 
ogy specifically developed for manned space activi- 
tles is not, however, as straightforward as some have 
speculated. Using the Shenzhou as a reconnaissance 
platform, for example, hardly seems to maximize 
capability while minimizing expenditures. In 1969, 
the us military abandoned the Manned Orbital 
Laboratory program, 
intended to perform 
reconnaissance, in large 
part because unmanned 
satellites could provide 
the same, or better, 
capabilities. If the Chi- 
nese are solely or even primarily seeking what 
amounts to a high-resolution, real-time reconnais- 
sance satellite, a direct approach to building one 
makes more sense technically and fiscally. 
Nonetheless, the development of space hardware 
and know-how for the manned programs will cer- 
tainly push the Chinese rapidly up the learning curve 
in everything from materials to computing power to 
systems engineering, as the Apollo program did for 
the United States. Their desire and perceived need to 
scale that curve is unambiguous. In January 2003, 
the Chinese launched their second Zi Yuan (ZY-2) 
photoreconnaissance satellite, capable of focusing on 
objects 10 to 20 centimeters wide. It is a military ver- 
sion of a satellite (the ZY-1, or China Brazil Earth 
Resource Satellite) jointly developed by China-Brazil 
for remote sensing—evidence of how development 
of a civil program can have clear military benefit. 
Taken together, the political, economic, and mil- 
itary benefits to the Chinese in pursuing space 
activity, including manned space, validate their 
course of action as a rational policy decision. 
Although certainly there is no full-blown cold war, 
considerable parallels to the Apollo-era us rationales 
can be found in terms of domestic benefits, surro- 
gate struggles for regional influence, and global 


The Chinese are adamant that they will 
build a sustained program, not just plant 
a flag or return with a moon rock. 
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political and military posturing. Indeed, China itself 
is clear that it is pursuing space activity not just as 
an end in itself but as part of a larger strategy. 


PLAYING CATCH-UP 

In November 2000, the Information Office of 
the State Council issued the first Chinese white 
paper on space, China’ Space Activities. The tech- 
nical milestones laid down were impressive, and 
the language was insightful, reminding readers that 
China had invented gunpowder, the “embryo of 
modern space rockets.” China sees itself as having 
initiated and once dominated rocket technology 
before being overtaken. Now it wants to regain a 
place of distinction. 

China recognizes that its current position of striv- 
ing to catch up with others is at least partly of its own 
making. Space scientists and engineers did not 
escape the wrath of the Cultural Revolution, which 
saw facilities destroyed and technicians starved and 
sometimes beaten while 
forced to continue work 
in austere, even unim- 
aginable conditions. (One 
early launch account 
describes rocket fuel 
being loaded by bicycle 
pump.) Yet China has had well-trained scientists 
in its space program. Many, including the pro- 
gram's leader, Qian Xuesen, were Western trained. 
Qian received a doctorate from the University of 
Toronto and had worked at the California Institute 
of Technology for more than 20 years. He, along 
with approximately a hundred other Chinese sci- 
entists, was expelled from the United States in 
1955 during the McCarthy era and bears long- 
standing, and many say understandable, ill feel- 
ings toward America. 

From these roots China proceeded tumultuously 
but determinedly to develop what was, until 
recently, a virtually indigenous space program. 
Between the updated German V-2 rocket (renamed 
the R-2 and left behind by Soviet personnel when 
the Soviet Union broke relations with the Chinese 
in 1960), the initiation of commercial satellite 
launches in the mid-1980s, and collaboration with 
the Russians on aspects of the manned space pro- 
gram beginning in the late 1990s, the Chinese have 
worked primarily alone, though not entirely by 
choice. Mao Zedong scared off even Nikita 
Khrushchev with his casual attitude toward nuclear 
war, there followed the self-imposed isolation of the 
Cultural Revolution, and a relationship with the 
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United States that was tenuous at best, especially 
after the suppression of the democracy movement 
in Tiananmen Square in 1989. Still, the Chinese 
quickly made significant autonomous technical 
achievements when left on their own. Within a 
decade of their first satellite launch in 1970, the Chi- 
nese could successfully recover large satellites from 
orbit. This is important today as a critical step ın any 
manned program, since it requires the development 
of such technologies as heat shields, sophisticated 
tracking systems, and automated controls. 

The Chinese, with a reputation for producing 
knockoffs of items ranging from handbags to elec- 
tronics, have also maximized their ability to learn 
from others. This is separate from allegations of espi- 
onage prevalent in the late 1990s, and has more to 
do with the ability of closed societies to take advan- 
tage of open-source literature and commercially 
available material from the West. It is not a coinci- 
dence that the Xichang launch site is located at 
approximately 28 degrees north latitude and the 
Kennedy Space Center is at 28.5 degrees north. The 
Chinese picked a similar latitude to allow emulation 
of American post-launch trajectories, which were 
described in some detail in open-source Us reports. 
And while the Shenzhou spacecraft bears similari- 
ties to the Russian Soyuz design, the Chinese avidly 
defend it as their own product, which technical 
comparisons seem to bear out. In their view, begin- 
ning with the Soyuz design rather than reinventing 
the wheel was simply smart business practice. 


WAN HU’S SUCCESSORS 

Leaving aside the efforts of Wan Hu, a sixteenth- 
century inventor who built a rocket-propelled chair 
that upon testing saw both the inventor and the 
chair meet with unfortunate outcomes, China’ first 
manned program began in the 1970s. This attempt 
was brought to an end in 1980 because of a lack of 
funds, technological barriers. and a pragmatic deci- 
sion to put more emphasis on applications satellites. 
The project was run purely on a planned, central- 
economy basis, with a one-way money flow. The 
second attempt at putting a man in space, which 
began in 1992, is being managed very differently. 

In 1999 the government created the China 
Aerospace Science and Technology Corporation 
(CASC) to pursue national defense and aerospace 
endeavors. Over 130 organizations are subordinate 
to Casc, including five large research academies. 
Also under the corporation’s control are two large 
research and manufacturing firms, the Sichuan 
Space Industry Corporation and Xian Space Sci- 


ence and Technology Industry Corporation, and a 
number of factories, research institutes, and com- 
pamies in which casc has major or minor shares. 

casc employs around 110,000 people, of whom 
technical staff accounts for more than 40,000, 
including more than 1,300 researchers and 21 aca- 
demicians from the Chinese Academy of Sciences 
and the Chinese Academy of Engineering. casc’s 
general manager, Zhang Qingwei, has called on the 
corporation’s workers to strive to make it globally 
competitive in the next three years by transforming 
it into a modern enterprise. 

Although casc has general authority over 
manned spaceflight and the Long March-series rock- 
ets, it is ultimately the military (specifically the Sec- 
ond Artillery Corps) that controls the Chinese space 
program. Final approval for decisions about the 
direction of the manned program and satellite and 
launcher development rests with the military. While 
efforts have been made to separate military aspects 
from the civil and commercial aspects, China, like 
Russia, did not initially bifurcate its program as the 
United States did. The Long March (Chang Zheng) 
launcher series, today marketed by the Great Wall 
Industry Corporation, bears a legacy not unlike that 
of the us Delta, Atlas, and Titan commercial launch- 
ers: it was originally designed in the early 1970s as 
an intercontinental ballistic missile (Dong Feng 4 
and 5) rather than simply as a rocket, like the 
French Ariane, for example. The dual purpose ulti- 
mately unified efforts in sensitive areas such as 
propulsion research but also gave rise to concerns in 
the United States about technology transfer. 

Among cascs most important achievements are 
the more than 20 consecutive successful test 
launches carried out since a string of launch failures 
in the mid-1990s. China’s lucrative commercial 
launch market quickly dried up, however, after the 
accidents, and after a US congressional commission, 
headed by Republican Representative Christopher 
Cox of California, issued a 1999 report alleging that 
the Chinese had obtained sensitive missile technol- 
ogy from American companies involved in the 
launches. Aside from 13 satellites for a telephone- 
communications venture, China’s commercial 
launches—which had generated hard currency for 
the country, with considerably more expected— 
have come to a virtual standstill. 

A dramatic turnaround is unlikely. The Chinese 
probably hope that positive spillover from a suc- 
cessful manned launch, in terms of perceived tech- 
nical capability, will benefit their commercial launch 
program. But problems remain: Chinese launch 






WEAPONIZING SPACE 


ALL SPACE-FARING NATIONS have, until recently, care- 
fully avoided space weaponry. For many years It was 
argued that space weapons, Including both 
weapons positioned In space and those on the 
ground for use against space-based assets, were 
banned by the 1967 Outer Space Treaty: “The moon 
and other celestial bodles shall be used by all States 
Parties to the Treaty exclusively for peaceful pur- 
poses. The establishment of military bases, Installa- 
tions and fortifications, the testing of any type of 
weapons and the conduct of military maneuvers on 
celestial bodies shall be forbidden.” 

The argument against weapons hung on the 
“peaceful purposes” phrase. But the peaceful pur- 
poses rationale against weapons has been eroding 
because the parties making that argument often 
define “peaceful” as meaning nonmilttary, whereas 
the United States has long contended that “peace- 
fu? purposes Include defensive activities. In an age 
of reconnaissance satellites and communications 
and navigation devices that have dual military and 
civilian uses, defining “peaceful purposes” as non- 
milttary has become problematic for any military 
wanting to use space hardware. 

China’s space efforts already Include milttariza- 
tion, In the sense of using satellttes for troop com- 
munication or reconnaissance. The bigger question 
is whether China also Intends to develop space 
weapons. 

Obviously, Chinese reasoning for seeking to min- 
imlze a space-technology gap with America follows 
along the same lines as that of the United States: 
each country belleves that it would be Imprudent not 
to prepare and respond. China sees the United 
States as possessing abundant power, especially In 
space, and with missile defense America will hold In 
effect both the sword and the shield. In this light, tt 
was not surprising to see a comment In a Chinese 
newspaper, In July 2000, suggesting that for coun- 
tries unable to defeat the United States by tanks and 
alrcraft, attacking Its space systems may be an Irre- 
sistibie choice. 





Many analysts belleve that the first space assault 
likely will be a ground-based electronic attack on a 
satelite. Evidence suggests that such assaults 
already have occurred, temporarlly “blinding” satel- 


costs are higher (between $60 million and $70 mil- 
lion per launch) than those of international com- 
petitors, and American export laws for launching 
us-built satellites in China are highly restrictive. 


COUNTDOWN TO MANNED FLIGHT 

China’ current manned space effort is called Pro- 
ject 921. Fourteen taikonauts (the term is derived 
from the Chinese word for space) have been 
selected for the program. Much like the first us 
astronauts, they were picked from the elite ranks of 
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lites. China Is reported to be aggressively working 
on ground-based laser technology for thls purpose. 
The easlest way to attack and destroy a satellite, 
however, may be with a weapon launched from the 
ground. A small missile could deposit a cloud of 
sand, ball bearings, or other hard objects in a satel- 
Itte’s path; the targets own velocity would provide 
the Impact needed for destruction. Approximately a 
dozen or so countries have the capability to bulld 
such a system, though there Is no evidence any 
have done so. 
China says it has developed “parasite satel- 
lites"—orbiting bombs that attach themselves to 
enemy spacecraft for detonation when deemed nec- 
essary. Verification of the claim Is difficult, since 
none has ever been launched. During the cold war, 
the United States and Soviets tested antisatelltte 
systems, but both drew back from development In 
recognition of the costs and risks associated with 
the arms race that would Inevitably follow. It could 
be argued today that the Chinese may want to let 
America think that they have parasite satellites and 
other such capabilities In an attempt to galn respect 
for China’s strength and ability to retallate. Claims 
like these, however, could prod the United States to 
be even more aggressive In Its own military space 
development. In either case, an action-reaction cycle 
clearly is buillding, from whlch there Is no obvious 


























escape. 

China and Russia have repeatedly called for a new 
treaty banning weapons In outer space, most recently 
In May 2002. How those calls correspond with Chl- 
nese clalms to have developed a parasite satellite is 
unclear. Likely they would deem that technology 
“defensive, perhaps even In a preemptive sense. 
These calls for a ban on space weapons have gone 
unheeded, and are viewed as hypocritical. 

Perhaps the United States belleves that forcing 
China to spend money on space technology to 
keep up will bankrupt the Chinese, a strategy 
based on experience with the Soviet Union and Its 
purportedly self-destructive efforts to respond to the 
American Strategic Defense initiative of the 1980s. 
The question then becomes whether It is in Amer- 
Ica’s Interest to deal with a strong and robust China 
or an Imploding China with problems of an even 
greater magnitude than those confronting the for- 
mer Soviet Union. J. J.-F. 
























military fighter pilots. Although two taikonauts 
trained in Russia, most training is now conducted 
in a secret facility north of Beijing. The Chinese are 
deliberately creating an aura of mystique and drama 
around the taikonauts. After a recent test flight, the 
government released rare footage of the men in 
training. The Shenzhou capsule itself is reportedly 
able to carry three or four taikonauts, but it is likely 
that the initial space flight will carry only one. 
Announcements were made as early as 1996 that 
1999 would be the year for the first manned launch, 
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helping to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the communist state. But depressed 
finances—stemming in part perhaps from the loss of 
anticipated income from commercial satellite 
launches—and technical issues made it impossible 
to keep to the original timetable. There simply was 
not enough time for unmanned proving missions to 
ensure that the first manned attempt would not meet 
with disaster. The first Shenzhou flight occurred in 
November 1999. Shenzhou I completed 14 orbits 
and returned to earth after just 21 hours, but even 
so it was a major step forward for the Chinese. 

The second flight, in January 2001, was both 
more complex and more mysterious. Numerous 
maneuvers were conducted before the descent mod- 
ule returned to earth seven days and 108 orbits 
later.1 China’s ability to maneuver the Shenzhou II 
independent orbital module surprised Western 
observers. International press reports varied, with 








tively sophisticated remote-sensing payload (a 
medium-resolution imaging spectroradiometer 
known as MRIS), which transmits high-quality data 
to Chinese ground stations. Infrared technologies 
have potentially both civil and military applications 
(that is, for military satellites), again illustrating the 
inherently gray nature of most space technologies 
and hence the difficulty of discerning the intent 
behind any space program. 

Shenzhou IV was launched on December 30, 
2002, and landed just over a week later, on January 
6, 2003, again after 108 orbits. State newspapers 
and media heralded the spacecraft after its success- 
ful landing. Testing maneuverability and life- 
support systems had been the mission's priority. 

The evidence suggests China is planning a phased, 
incremental, cautious but ultumately ambitious pro- 
gram. Future launch vehicle designs provide for 
increasing lift capabilities. China continues devel- 


some stating that opment of liquid 
the flight carried oxygen/kerosene 
cell and tissue Under a worst-case scenario, China’s manned space engines to replace 
samples of 87 anı- efforts are merely a Trojan horse for militarization. the nitrogen/UDMH 
mals, plants, and engines currently 
microorganisms; used on the Long 


others stated that animals (rats) were on board. 
Clearly, life-support systems were being tested at 
some level. Guidance and re-entry technology was 
also tested. No pictures of the returned capsule 
were released; indeed, there was a virtual press 
blackout, leading to Western speculation that there 
had been landing problems, likely either with the 
parachutes or the retro-rockets. The Chinese denied 
these allegations. 

Shenzhou II was launched on March 24, 2002, 
and returned to the remote grasslands of Inner 
Mongolia on April 1, 2002. In each of the three 
seats dummy humans were wired to medical mon- 
itors to test hfe-support systems, most of which had 
been purchased from the Russians. 

The forward part of the Shenzhou spacecraft is an 
orbital module, used for experiments and as a poten- 
tial crew-transfer module for future space missions. 
(One possibility would be docking with another 
Shenzhou vehicle to form an interim space labora- 
tory.) The spacecraft has an aft propulsion system; 
between the two is a manned capsule. Shenzhou IN 
left the forward module in orbit, likely for future 
docking tests. It also appears to be carrying a rela- 





1The number 108 1s significant ın Buddhist tradition and 
culture—humans must overcome 108 earthly passions 
before achieving enlightenment 


March. The lift capabilities planned and under devel- 
opment for the next century are of such a magnitude 
that they are obviously intended to support missions 
that include a manned lunar program and potentially 
a Mars program as well. These powerful launchers 
also expand Chinese capabilities to launch heavier 
military satellites. 

There is really no need for the Chinese to rush 
(perhaps to failure), especially since small incre- 
mental steps provoke considerable (and positive) 
media attention in the West. According to the Bel- 
jing Morning Post, the Chinese have a three-step 
plan: a taikonaut in space, establishment of a space 
laboratory, and eventually a space station. Wang 
Zhuangyin, a leading space program engineer, has 
said that manned spaceflight will occur by 2005. 
The official China Daily in March 2003 stated that 
China would put a man into orbit by 2005 and on 
the moon by 2010. Ouyang Ziyuan, chief scientist 
of China’s moon exploration program, has stated, 
“China is expected to complete its first exploration 
of the moon in 2010 and will establish a base on 
the moon as we did in the South Pole and the 
North Pole.” 

The Chinese are adamant that they will build a 
sustained program, not just plant a flag or return 
with a moon rock—an allusion to the us abandon- 
ment of its manned lunar program and failure to 


move deeper into space. A Chinese base on Mars by 
2040 has been proclaimed as a goal. The statements 
now being made go far beyond the 2000 white paper, 
the often-reticent Chinese are going out on a limb, 
actually assigning dates to ambitions. Experience has 
shown them, however, that they need not actually 
meet the dates to keep the rest of the world inter- 
ested; they need only keep working toward them. 
Nonetheless, it is likely that China will not wait 
for 2005 for the first manned launch. With a suc- 
cessful Shenzhou IV precursor launch now com- 
pleted, the Chinese will likely go for a first manned 
launch this year. A launch date in October would 
coincide with the anniversary of the founding of the 
communist state. It might also occur while the us 
shuttle fleet is still grounded as a result of the 
Columbia investigation, further reminding the world 
of the magnitude of China’s technical achievement. 


THE RACE TO SPACE 

Early in 2002, nasa discovered on Mars poten- 
tially vast amounts of underground water close to 
the surface. There was considerable speculation that 
NASA was on the verge of announcing plans to send 
a man to Mars, at an estimated cost of $50 billion. 
Other countries were making advances in space, 
and the question was raised: Would there be a new 
race to space? 

The answer is yes, but not because of water on 
Mars. Lining up competitors in any potential space 
race today is relatively easy, although there is a wild 
card. While Russia starts from a presumed position 
of strength, the country is a cash-strapped, emaci- 
ated shadow of its former self. President Vladimir 
Putin has said that Russia no longer has anything 
to be proud of in space. 

European efforts, traditionally through the Euro- 
pean Space Agency, have long been dictated—that 
is, restricted—by the need to get 15 member states 
to agree on goals, then on funding, and then on fol- 
low-through. This will be further complicated by 
the new and as yet undefined role of the European 
Commission in space activity. The Galileo program 
(an alternative to Gps) will be one to watch as an 
indicator of the extent to which Europe will be able 
to match actions to rhetoric. 

Japan, once touted as the country most consis- 
tently progressing toward a fully matured program, 
is now plagued with problems in its space activities. 
India has an aggressive and impressive space pro- 
gram, but Indian decision makers are acutely aware 
of what politicians in the United States have long 
known: that in a democracy, the public has positive 
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views of space activity but considers it expendable 
relative to other public spending concerns. 

China does not have voters to worry about 
(although that does not mean that it can ignore pub- 
lic opinion). Accordingly, while China has yet to pro- 
duce a Nobel Prize laureate and remains constrained 
by economics, it has the scientific and engineering 
potential and could have the political will to stay the 
course in space development. That, the Chinese 
believe, will have a significant impact on its global 
image, either for good or for ill, since a nation’ rel- 
ative position on the spaceflight learning curve can 
be a barometer of a country’s fortunes, while the 
unforgiving nature of space flight can dramatically 
illustrate a country’ failings. 

The wild card may well be South Korea. It has 
plans for indigenous satellite launches, including 
military satellites, by 2005. The prestige and military 
implications these would bring could spur Japan to 
reinvigorate its own efforts, in turn challenging 
China, with implications for India. A successful Chi- 
nese manned launch could also push Japan toward 
an autonomous manned program—a decision that 
risk-averse Japan has been avoiding for many years. 

The Chinese view America’s recent abrogation of 
the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and accelerated 
development of missile defense as actions to which 
they must respond, or suffer increased vulnerabil- 
ity. The result is an action-reaction cycle previously 
avoided by all countries, including the United 
States, because of the economic implications of 
such an arms race and the potential for a dangerous 
escalation in hair-trigger technology. 

China does not have to be an enemy of the United 
States, but it is certainly destined to be a competitor, 
if the us benchmark for competition in Asia is any- 
thing beyond the status quo. If the United States con- 
tinues to exploit the obvious military advantages of 
space and China feels compelled to respond, a space 
race seems inevitable. It is inevitable because both 
countries recognize that space can provide advan- 
tages, or at least avoid disadvantages, regarding the 
other. Space may inevitably make China the third 
man in the fourth battlefield. 

Whether China intends to be the tortoise or the 
hare in the space race is a relative matter. The Chi- 
nese clearly have committed themselves to the goal 
of space development, at whatever rate funding per- 
mits; it will be factored into the precarious balanc- 
ing act that the Chinese regularly practice. China's 
manned space program is about its determination 
to regain what it considers its deserved place in 
global, and by default regional, politics. E 
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ing place in the People’s Republic.” 
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China’s Brave New World 


JEFFREY N. WASSERSTROM 


n October 1949, one of Eric Blairs former teach- 

ers at Eton College sat down to compose a letter 

to his one-time student, who had gone on to 
write under the pseudonym of George Orwell and 
had recently published 1984. The main subject of the 
letter was that dark novel, a copy of which Orwell 
had asked his publishers to send to his teacher. The 
letter writer began by thanking Blair for the gift and 
stressing that he agreed with “the critics” that it was 
a “profoundly important” publication. And yet, the 
correspondent continued, he found himself skepti- 
cal about some aspects of the book, including the 
degree to which the totalitarian regime described in 
its pages relies on fear and brute force to maintain 
control over the population it rules. 

“Whether in actual fact the policy of the boot- 
on-the-face can go on indefinitely seems doubtful,” 
wrote Orwell's former teacher, who knew a good 
deal about dystopian novels since he himself had 
written a famous one that presented despots of the 
future maintaining control largely by satisfying and 
manipulating popular desires. “My own belief is 
that the ruling oligarchy will find less arduous and 
wasteful ways of governing and satisfying its lust 
for power” than those portrayed in 1984, the letter 
writer continued, “and that these ways will resem- 
ble those which I described in Brave New World.” 

Thus Aldous Huxley on 1984 and his own Brave 
New World—a book Orwell dismissed in the early 
1940s as already dated in its concern with the 
potential arrival of a “completely materialist” and 
“vulgar” civilization. 

Huxley wrote his letter in the same month that 
saw Mao Zedong climb atop Tiananmen (The Gate 
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of Heavenly Peace) to announce the establishment 
of the People’s Republic of China. In the decades to 
come, that new country’s rulers would liberally 
apply just the sort of “boot-on-the-face” policies 
that Huxley claimed were becoming obsolete. This 
fact alone would lead many to assume that 1984 
provides a better lens than Brave New World 
through which to view authoritarianism with Chi- 
nese characteristics. But I would like to question 
that assumption. 

Due in part to the centenary of Eric Blairs birth, 
there is a strong temptation to sing the praises of 
1984 as a guide to the contemporary situation in 
China and as a cautionary tale that remains relevant 
for the future. Numerous essays and books on 
Orwell have recently been published, applauding 
him for his prophetic powers and crediting him 
with foretelling everything from the creation of the 
Department of Homeland Security in the United 
States to the persistence of personality cults of 
“great leaders” in countries such as Cuba and North 
Korea. In China itself, we have recently seen Hong 
Kong rocked by major protests that can be under- 
stood, through terminology borrowed from Orwell, 
as part of a valiant effort to stem the importation 
into the former British colony of Big Brother-style 
media controls developed in Beijing. 

But is it possible that the author of Brave New 
World, rather than his former student, will prove the 
more clear-sighted oracle? This is Orwells year, but 
it could well turn out to be Huxley's century. 

My thoughts began turning in this direction a 
year ago when I was asked to give a public lecture 
on the link between Brave New World and the 
legacy of the Tiananmen protests of 1989. The dif- 
ficulty of incorporating Huxley's work into my pre- 
sentation seemed insurmountable. What possible 
connection was there between the hunger strikes 
and bloodshed of 1989 and the distracting futuristic 


movies called “feelies” and the bliss-inducing drug 
“soma”? By contrast, the “Big Lie” campaign that 
followed June 4 cried out for Orwellian analysis. 
This was the day on which the Chinese government 
insisted, in classic “Newspeak” (the language that 
produced the slogan “War is Peace”), that there had 
been no slaughter of innocents by troops, just a 
“riot” quelled, with minimal casualties, by noble 
soldiers who showed great restraint. 

I had other reasons for regretting that Brave New 
World and not 1984 had been chosen as my lecture 
topic. In September 2002, the White House was 
already beginning to paint Saddam Hussein as a “Big 
Brother” in the Persian Gulf, and critics of President 
Bush were already saying they could hear echoes of 
Newspeak in the rhetoric of the fight against terror- 
ism. If only the people I interacted with before my 
lecture had just read 1984 when I arrived, I 
lamented, it would even be easier to make small talk: 
wasn’t Big Brother the name of a much-discussed 
television show, and weren't there clear Orwellian 
overtones to films such as 
The Matrix with which stu- 
dents could be expected to 
be familiar? 

I put aside my disap- 
pointment, however, and 
picked up an old copy of 
Brave New World that had been sitting in a bookcase 
at home. And as I read, I began to notice how many 
aspects of Huxley's depiction of life in the stability- 
crazed and pleasure-mad times of the “Year of Our 
Ford 634” had contemporary relevance. This was 
as true for China, which I have begun to think of as 
having entered a Brave New World period in the 
1990s, as it was for the United States. 


CHINA’S “YEAR OF OUR FORD” 

For the past couple of decades, China’s leaders 
have shifted from relying on Orwellian strategies to 
policies that Huxley provides us with a better guide 
for understanding.’ Make no mistake: Beijing 
remains capable of employing the boot-on-the-face, 
as was seen not only on June 4 but also in post- 
1989 efforts to suppress Falun Gong and dissidents 
in regions such as Tibet. Nevertheless, to see China 
today as a Big Brother state is to miss much that has 
been actually taking place in the People’s Republic. 

An important lesson that the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party seems to have taken from the European 
events of 1989 is that it needs to do a much better 
job than its Soviet-bloc counterparts did at supply- 
ing those it governs with appealing material goods 
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and forms of entertainment. Happiness through 
consumption 1s now trumpeted more than salvation 
through personal self-denial, and stability is the 
great watchword—just as Huxley imagined it 
would be in the Year of Our Ford 634. One sign of 
this shift is Beijing’s desire to be linked in the 
domestic and international imagination with rich 
and authoritarian Singapore instead of its poor and 
Communist neighbor, North Korea. 

Moves in these directions were afoot in China 
well before the 1990s. “To Get Rich Is Glorious” 
became an official slogan early in the post-Mao era. 
Parade floats showcasing attractive consumer goods 
have long been appearing at events commemorat- 
ing important political holidays. (Ironically, one of 
the first parades in which a celebration of refrigera- 
tors and washing machines figured prominently was 
held in the year Orwell made famous, 1984.) But it 
was only after the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 and 
the collapse of communism in the Soviet Union in 
1991 that the playing down of ideology and the 
playing up of material 
issues began to gain steam. 
It is no accident that in 
symbolic terms, the stock 
of Singapore began to rise 
in China after 1991. Singa- 
pore’s soft authoritarianism 
makes a fetish of security and conformity while 
treating the fulfillment of consumers’ desires as a 
high priority. 

If I had to pick a single anecdote to illustrate the 
value of looking to Huxley rather than Orwell for 
guidance when trying to come to terms with China, 
it would be my first visit to a Beijing Internet café. 
This occurred in 1999, while I was in China to 
attend a conference marking the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the May Fourth Movement. That struggle, 
during which student protesters both castigated 
imperialism and called for an end to corrupt and 
authoritarian governance at home, has a complex 
legacy. The Chinese Communist Party extols it as a 
glorious patriotic and revolutionary event, but dis- 
sidents have used the May 4 anniversary as a 
moment to criticize the regime. 

I went to the Internet café to see if 1 could find 
any traces of dissent in cyberspace in 1999. I 
quickly found out, unsurprisingly, that many of the 
obvious places to look for such evidence were 
blocked. This was proof that the Chinese govern- 
ment was trying, in Orwellian fashion, to limit 
access to alternative kinds of information. But I 
soon discovered that with a bit of creativity I could 
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circumvent these efforts. For example, the New 
York Times site was blocked, but many stories from 
that newspaper could be found by going to the 
websites of regional American newspapers. Within 
five minutes, I was reading the text of a manifesto 
that had been written in China by a banned politi- 
cal group. 

But were the Beijing youths around me doing the 
same? Based on the computer screens I caught sight 
of, 1 don’t think so. Rather than looking for ways to 
get around Big Brother, most young patrons were 
indulging in one of the soma equivalents of their 
generation: they were playing, usually in an enrap- 
tured state of bliss, online games. 

The soma comparison did not come to mind at 
the time. More interested in Habermas than Huxley 
at that particular moment, I thought of writing an 
essay on my visit to the café with the title, “What If 
They Built a Public Sphere and Nobody Came?” 
Among the points that I planned to stress in that 
(never written) piece was the profusion of new 
magazines devoted to showing upwardly mobile 
urbanites the kinds of goods they should buy if they 
wanted their lifestyles to match those of elites in 
Singapore or more distant capitalist countries. 


Now, however, when I look back on what I saw 
at the Internet café and at newsstands, I realize they 
were signs of just how far from 1984 and how much 
closer to a Brave New World China had moved dur- 
ing the decade after Tiananmen. Confirming this 
were my visits in the first years of the new century 
to shopping malls and urban renewal projects, such 
as the glitzy Xintiandi in Shanghai—a kind of cross 
between a Covent Garden-type heritage district and 
the Disney Downtown in Orlando—full of expen- 
sive restaurants and clubs. When I spent a year liv- 
ing in China in 1986 and 1987, only foreign visitors 
were able to buy the luxury goods and consider 
ordering the expensive menu items on display in 
such places. Now Chinese citizens frequent the 
stores and restaurants. 


THE “SAFE” AND THE “DANGEROUS” 

Does thinking of China as moving from an 
Orwellian to a Huxleyan phase offer any clues as to 
what the future holds for that country? No defini- 
tive prognostication is possible, of course. But con- 
sider one Brave New World theme in relation to 
China's future: the way in which lines separating 
“safe” forms of literature from those deemed “dan- 
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gerous” can shift dramatically over time. Huxley 
imagined that six centuries hence works once con- 
sidered pornographic would be seen as unobjec- 
tionable, while works once considered canonical 
would be viewed as smut. Shakespeare's plays, for 
example, are banned in the society of Brave New 
World, while the “feelies,” a form of art that makes 
D. H. Lawrence's steamiest novels seem tame, are 
officially endorsed. 

In China today, something akin to this sort of 
reversal has taken place. As anyone who first began 
to frequent mainland bookstores in the 1980s can 
attest, it is now easy to feel a strong sense of culture 
shock when looking to buy reading material in the 
People’s Republic. The bookshelves of stores that 
anyone can enter contain books about sexual cus- 
toms that would formerly have been banned, and I 
have found it easier lately to purchase translations 
of works by Western liberal thinkers and proponents 
of capitalism at bookstores in China than to find the 
originals back at the Bloomington branch of Borders. 

In an era in which China values social stability 
above all else, and high growth rates are seen as the 
key to stability (as well as a source of national pride), 
formerly taboo concepts relating to the economy find 
their way into government documents. Once forbid- 
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den foreign writers are studied for the clues their 
works may hold to help make individual Chinese 
and their nation rich. Even if authors gained fame in 
part by their criticisms of communism, that is not 
enough to place them beyond the pale. 

When I mentioned this situation to a colleague 
who studies the former Soviet Union, he was 
intrigued and pressed me about what kinds of 
works remain off limits. Books by the Dalai Lama, 
I said, and by dissidents in exile such as human 
rights activist Wei Jingsheng. But, he asked, isn’t 
there any Western writer whose works are seen as 
too dangerous to be published? Well, not really: the 
government has even allowed translations of the 
two books by Orwell, 1984 and Animal Farm, that 
were banned in the Soviet bloc. 

There is one Western thinker the People’s Repub- 
lic has not banned, but might in the future. After 
all, this writer, a German philosopher, condemned a 
world of increasing disparities between rich and 
poor—such as China exhibits today. He urged the 
poor to band together against and to make demands 
upon the wealthy. He also argued that conflict, not 
stability, leads to progress. Karl Marx's works are 
still available in China, of course, but one day a 
brave new world might ban them. a 
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Feeding China: 
From Wanting to Wasting 


VACLAV SMIL 


t is the outlook for feeding the globe's 
most populous nation? Twenty-five 
years ago, the best that could be said 

about China’s food supply was that there was no 
famine. There were, however, hundreds of millions 
of undernourished people. And average per capita 
food availability stood only marginally higher than 
it did during the late 1950s, before the Mao-made 
famine of 1959 to 1961 killed at least 30 million 
Chinese. In the late 1970s, Deng Xiaopings rise to 
power reversed the Maoist insanities of forced com- 
munal farming and saw dramatic improvements in 
China’ food supply. 

But then, in 1995, as the Deng era was coming to 
an end, Worldwatch Institute president Lester Brown 
published a widely read report, Who Will Feed 
China?, in which he predicted that China’ looming 
large food deficits would engender a global crisis. 
Naturally, the media further sensationalized these 
predictions and helped create a general impression 
that China would not be able to feed itself. 

Like all the other catastrophist forecasts Brown has 
issued since the late 1960s, this one, too, has proved 
wrong. But this does not mean there are no reasons 
for concern. Does the balance of China's achieve- 
ments (in food production, improved nutrition and 
hygiene, reduced malnutrition) and China’s problems 
(with food waste and obesity in some regions, and 
with continued under-nutrition and ecosystem 
degradation in others) point toward an even more 
secure future or toward inevitable shortfalls? 

For that matter, are there other food issues 
besides supply disparities that warrant greater con- 
cern? For example, what about masked palm civets, 
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raccoon dogs, and ferret badgers that are all heartily 
eaten in parts of China, and all possibly carrying 
sars-like viruses? 


FIRST THE GOOD NEWS 

China’s post-1994 grain production has not con- 
formed to Brown's doomsday forecasts, but nobody 
could have predicted its rapid swings. When the 
total 1994 grain harvest fell below 400 million met- 
ric tons (a development that Brown cited as a clear 
sign of China's diminishing capacity to feed itself), 
the government decided to stimulate grain produc- 
tion through increased procurement prices and 
mandated minimum production and reserve levels. 
These decisions brought a succession of record har- 
vests, with a peak in 1998 of 456 million metric 
tons and a 1999 harvest only slightly smaller. 

These huge outputs, along with falling demand 

or grain—between 1990 and 2000 consumption of 
rice and wheat fell by 13 percent—combined to fill 
China’s storage facilities beyond capacity and push 
grain prices down. Total area sown to cereals 
declined in 2000 by 7 percent, and a widespread 
drought further reduced the harvest to just over 400 
million metric tons. (The 2001 harvest was even 
lower.) This meant China was producing no more 
grain than it had in the early 1990s, when the coun- 
trys population was 11 percent smaller. 

Yet there have been no grain shortages. Why? 
Decreased demand accounts for only a small part of 
this discrepancy. China’s enormous grain stocks 
explain most of it The size of these stocks has 
always been a state secret, but a vanety of new frag- 
mentary information has led the us Department of 
Agriculture to reevaluate drastically its previous 
estimates. Instead of about 66 million metric tons of 
stocks at the end of the 2000—2001 crop year, USDA 
now believes the total was about 230 million metric 
tons; other estimates run as high as 360 million to 


500 million metric tons. This explains why, at the 
time of the smallest harvests in a decade, China was 
selling abroad large amounts of corn while reducing 
its grain imports to a few million metric tons. 
Meanwhile, China’s food balance sheets have 
shown no decline in average per capita food avail- 
ability. Calculations by the un’s Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization show that between 1997 and 
2000, China's average food availability remained 
almost perfectly steady, with year-to-year fluctua- 
tions of less than 0.5 percent. And shifts in diet com- 
position continued within this stable overall supply. 
Following the trend established at the beginning of 
post-1978 agricultural reforms, average per capita 
food supply now contains less cereals but more 
sugar, plant oils, vegetables, fruits, poultry, milk, and 
aqua-cultured fish than it did in the mid-1990s. 
Both of these trends—stable per capita food avail- 
ability and continuing slow shifts of average dietary 


makeup—can be 
expected to con- 
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mal foodstuffs—and not by any agronomical or 
environmental limits on China’s harvests. 

As for the more distant future, it is clear that 
China will neither empty the world’s grain markets 
nor become a major grain exporter. Depending on 
the prices of meat, perhaps as much as 40 percent of 
China’ grain demand by 2020 may be for animal 
feed, but a combination of improved productivity 
and manageable imports should cover even that 
eventuality. Such a mundane conclusion is the most 
welcome reality about the future of China’ food sup- 
ply: it signifies agricultural maturity and unprece- 
dented security. 


MORE GOOD NEWS 

Unlike disposable income, where higher levels 
could always be spent on increasingly luxurious or 
frivolous purchases, “the more the better” is not a slo- 
gan applicable to food intake. Most urban societies 
have average daily 
food requirements 
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in particular, will drive these shifts. The latest urban 
household survey shows that high-income city 
households in China bought 18 percent less wheat 
and 4 percent less rice than low-income families did, 
while their purchases of poultry, fruit, and milk 
were, respectively, 1.9, 2.2, and 3.4 times higher. 

Obviously, the dramatic reduction of post-1999 
grain harvests has not signified any loss of China’s 
productive capacity, and in no way does it confirm 
Lester Brown's forecasts of permanently declining 
cereal production. It merely reflects adjustments 
resulting from changing demand and grain prices 
and Chinas entry into the World Trade Organiza- 
tion (WTO), which will regulate the extent of agri- 
cultural subsidies. Direct per capita grain 
consumption is falling, but demand for higher-qual- 
ity wheat (suitable for baked goods and noodles) 
and rice is rising. Moreover, the need for feed grains 
is not increasing as rapidly as anticipated because 
demand for meat and eggs stabilized. 

This means that, barring any protracted or 
nationwide natural catastrophes, grain production 
levels during the coming years will be determined 
by government policies regarding grain stocks, WTO 
obligations, and prices of flour, milled rice, and ani- 


2,800 calories of food per day, leaving a 20 to 30 per- 
cent margin for unavoidable food waste. 

But this is not how things work out in the real 
world. Japan, in fact, is the only affluent country 
that has been able to maintain this rational ratio 
between food supply and food requirements. Ever 
since they recovered from postwar lows, Japan's 
actual average daily food intakes have fluctuated 
narrowly between 2,100 and 2,200 calories per 
capita. Food supply, highly dependent on imports 
and hence relatively expensive, has been sensibly 
stable, staying between 2,700 and 2,800 calories per 
capita since the early 1970s. 

According to periodic nutrition surveys, us food 
intake on the average has remained similarly stable 
during the past 30 years, at around 2,500 calories per 
day for adult males and about 1,600 calories per day 
for adult females, with the mean for all individuals 
of all ages at just above 2,000 calories daily. But, in 
contrast with Japan, food supply in the United States 
has averaged 3,700 calories a day. Similarly high rates 
(3,400 to 3,700 calories per capita) prevail in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand (with Canada a relatively low 
3,100 calories per capita), as well as in most of the 
countries in the European Union. This means that 
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food waste in nearly all affluent economies amounts 
to between 40 percent and 45 percent of the average 
daily per capita supply, an indefensibly large gap. 

According to the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation’s food balance sheets, China’s mean per 
capita food supply increased by nearly 4 percent 
during the second half of the 1980s; between 1990 
and 1995 it rose by almost 6 percent; and during 
the late 1990s it grew another 5 percent. Indeed, 
starting in 1997, for the first time in China’s mod- 
ern history, the per capita mean for food supply has 
stayed above 3,000 calories per day. 

Per capita daily rates of between 3,010 and 3,040 
calories would put China about 8 percent ahead of 
Japan in terms of food supply, but the real rates are 
not this high. China’s official output statistics have 
overstated meat, eggs, and aquatic production. Cor- 
recting for these production overestimates, the 
adjusted food balance sheet (based on official out- 
put figures) would give China about 2,700 rather 
than nearly 2,900 calories per capita in 1995 and, 
assuming the overestimates have not grown larger, 
about 2,800 rather than just over 3,000 calories per 
capita in 2000. 

Even assuming that hard-working rural adults 
average 2,600 calories per capita, the current age- 
sex composition of China’s population means that 
the weighted nationwide average of daily food 
requirements is a bit less than 2,200 calories per 
day. This translates into a surplus of food availabil- 
ity over need that has widened to more than 20 per- 
cent of the total supply, representing a comfortable 
margin of food security. 

Comparing the composition of this Sippy with 
the optimum dietary guidelines and desirable con- 
sumption goals for the year 2000 that Chinese 
experts formulated during the 1980s, we see that 
average food availability has these targets 
in nearly every category, with the largest differences 
for fruits and vegetables. In overall energy terms, 
China’ per capita food availability appears to be vir- 
tually the same as Japan’. 


UNPLEASANT REALITIES 

Keep in mind, however, that the more than 20 
percent gap between food supply and intake is a 
national average. In post-Mao China, all large-scale 
averages have become increasingly unrepresentative 
because of the country’ growing regional, provincial, 
and rural-urban income inequalities. These widen- 
ing disparities became apparent during the 1980s 
soon after the demise of shared Maoist poverty and 
they grew at a faster rate during the 1990s. 


One of their major consequences is that over-con- 
sumption of food in general, and high intakes of 
meat in particular, have became common among the 
more affluent segments of the population. In the 
richest and largest cities and in the coastal regions of 
China, tens of millions of people now have more 
food at their disposal than does the average Japanese. 
The difference between food supply and actual con- 
sumption in these areas is on the order of 30 percent. 

This translates into more food waste, a reality 
readily evident in China’ restaurants. Accentuating 
the waste is an unfortunate Chinese habit of order- 
ing more than can be eaten by hosts desiring to gain 
face, and by widespread, and often astonishingly 
ostentatious, dining at public expense. In China's 
largest city, a new regulation forbidding farmers 
from collecting restaurant waste for their pigs has 
not helped. In 2001, rising bills for waste disposal 
led one Shanghai restaurant, where many people ate 
less than half of what they ordered, to offer 10 per- 
cent discount vouchers to customers who finished 
their food. 

Combined with the increasingly sedentary life of 
many nouveau-riche urbanites, this widening gap 
between supply and need induces excessive eating. 
It has led to an unprecedented extent of obesity, the 
higher incidence of which eventually is associated 
with the rise of cardiovascular illnesses, diabetes, 
and other diseases. Large-scale surveys undertaken 
by the Cornell-Oxford-China Project have shown 
that even relatively small shifts toward the Western 
diet can have deleterious effects, with additions of 
animal foods resulting in significant elevations of 
blood cholesterol levels and increased risk for 
chronic degenerative diseases. 

The trend almost certainly will continue. Glob- 
alization of tastes already has introduced numerous 
fast food empires into China. And, as in other 
rapidly modernizing and urbanizing countries, the 
breakdown of traditional families, high rates of 
female employment, and reduced willingness to 
cook are fueling increased purchases of fast foods 
full of saturated fat and refined sugar. 

Also troubling is the spreading impact China's 
dietary traditions (and medicinal habits) are hav- 
ing on the world’s diminishing biodiversity, as well 
as on the transfer of pathogens from animals to 
people. It could be argued that China's tradition- 
ally indiscriminate omnivorousness makes for an 
efficient way of food consumption, since nothing— 
from a pigs skin to chicken feet, from silk moth 
pupae to carp eyes (both considered delicacies)—is 
wasted. But this consumption pattern also entails 


appetites for anything that moves, from monkeys 
to dogs and snakes, and much that does not 
(abalones, sea cucumbers). Rising incomes lead to 
rising demand for these unusual foodstuffs, which 
are consumed not only by China's suddenly rich 
entrepreneurs and their cronies but also by legions 
of corrupt officials dining at daily banquets. 

Many of these dietary predilections, however 
offensive they may be to Westerners, who do not 
hesitate to eat lambs and calves, are merely a cultural 
concern. But a seemingly insatiable demand for 
snakes, turtles, and frogs constitutes a major reason 
for the local extinction of many of their species (par- 
ticularly throughout south China). Moreover, illegal 
imports of these animals, as well as rare coral reef 
fish, from Vietnam, the Philippines and Indonesia, 
now extend the reach of China’ destructive eating 
habits across Southeast Asia. According to a 1999 
survey by the China Wildlife Conservation Associ- 
ation, 26 percent of all wild animal dishes served in 
restaurants contained species on Chinas endangered 
list. Ecosystemic consequences of this gluttony, aug- 
mented by the search for such destructive and med- 
ically medieval therapies as bear galls and tiger 
bones, are serious. Perhaps the most noticeable is an 
increase in the density of mice and rat populations 
that snakes had previously held in check. 

In January 2002 the China Wildlife Conservation 
Association launched an unusual campaign to save 
disappearing animals by asking professional chefs to 
sign a declaration stating that they will refuse to pre- 
pare any meals containing endangered species. The 
association’s hope is to collect at least 3 million sig- 
natures. (The estimated total of China’s chefs is at 
least 8 million.) But the campaign faces no small 
challenge, given reports of 10 metric tons of snakes 
consumed daily in Shenzhen, and 1,000 metric tons 
of snake meat served annually in Shanghai. 


AN UNHEALTHY DIET 

South China's indiscriminate omnivory carries 
risks that go far beyond the destruction of local and 
regional biodiversity. In contrast with the European 
habit of selling dead game, the Chinese insist on 
buying live animals. Catching wild species, or rear- 
ing them in captivity, and keeping them penned in 
small cages puts people in contact with carriers of 
pathogens that may infect humans with bacteria 
and viruses to which human populations would not 
otherwise be exposed. 

Of course, the most devastating crossing of this 
kind took place in Central Africa with the transfer 
of HIv-1 from chimpanzees. It now appears most 
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likely that severe acute respiratory syndrome 
(sars)—an ailment with relatively high mortality 
that has affected more than 8,000 people worldwide 
and caused about 800 deaths since March 2003— 
was transferred to humans from small wild mam- 
mals eaten in south China. 

When researchers from the University of Hong 
Kong tested 25 animals from eight different species 
in a live animal market in Shenzhen, just across the 
border from Hong Kong, they found a coronavirus 
closely resembling the sars virus in six masked 
palm civets (nocturnal animals with long tails and 
catlike bodies related to the mongoose) as well as 
in a raccoon dog, and antibodies against the virus 
in a Chinese ferret badger—all species commonly 
eaten in Guangdong province. The mostly likely 
infection route involves the handling, slaughtering, 
or cooking of the animals. 

This is a worrisome development because SARS 
has a clear potential to grow into a new pandemic. 
It also is troubling because south China is already a 
well-known reservoir of influenza viruses that 
could be transferred not only from mammals but 
also from birds reared in large groups and sold alive 
in Asia and now in American Chinese markets, a 
practice that should have been outlawed a long 
time ago. 

This conclusion arises from solid scientific 
grounds: in 1997, H5N1 virus spread avian influenza 
from chickens to 18 people in Hong Kong, killing 6 
of them and requiring the destruction of all of the 
territory’s 1.6 million chickens. Because the infec- 
tions coincided with the onset of the usual influenza 
season, health experts worried that human strains 
might co-circulate with the avian influenza and cre- 
ate new avian viruses that could readily spread per- 
son-to-person, raising fears of a new pandemic. Less 
widespread and less virulent returns of the virus in 
2001 and 2002 led to further preventive killings of 
chickens (nearly 900,000 in February 2002). 

Although forecasting has been very much in 
vogue during the past two generations, even a cur- 
sory retrospective shows that the practice has an 
abysmally poor record. And so the food-related 
China fears of yesterday—the country’s predicted 
inability to feed itself, thus putting an unbearable 
burden on global food supplies—have today been 
replaced by new worries, about pandemic possibil- 
ities. Given China’s huge untapped potential for 
more efficient food production and the known 
nature of microbial pathogens, it is a good bet that 
in the future we will hear more about the latter than 
about the former. a 












“The Bush administration should recognize that on North Korea, only limited 
support will be forthcoming from Beijing. The best Washington can expect is a 
China actively pressing the United States and North Korea to talk and willing 
to host or participate in further meetings. But this presumes that both 
Pyongyang and Washington are ready to sit down in the first place.” 


China and North Korea: 
The Limits of Influence 


ANDREW SCOBELL 


orth Korea presents China with a major ations with Pyongyang include other concerned 
dilemma: the status quo is unsustainable, capitals such as Seoul, Beijing, Tokyo, and Moscow. 
yet China sees change as threatening. In The Bush administration insisted that North 
particular, change resulting from direct external Korea's nuclear designs posed a problem not just 
pressure on North Korea worries the Chinese for the United States, but also for other countries— 
because it is likely to unfold rapidly and could prove especially North Korea's neighbors. 
highly destabilizing—perhaps even cataclysmic— The United States pressed China especially to 
with an outcome that might not be in China's favor. exert influence on North Korea. To that end, Wash- 
Beijing appears to realize that North Korea's ington and Beijing have held an ongoing dialogue 
aggressive program to develop nuclear weapons about Pyongyang at the highest levels. President 
requires some sort of response. But the steps China Bush and Chinese President Jiang Zemin discussed 


is prepared to take will almost surely disappoint. North Korea ın face-to-face meetings and in tele- 

phone conversations in late 2002 and early 2003. 

MISTAKEN ASSUMPTIONS Secretary of State Colin Powell and Foreign Minis- 

The nuclear crisis on the Korean peninsula mate- ter Tang Jiaxuan also held regular discussions on 
rialized in October 2002 when an official of the the subject. 

Democratic People’s Republic of Korea confessed to The focus on China stems from the assumption 


the visiting Us assistant secretary of state for East that Beijing has significant influence on Pyongyang 
Asia, James Kelly, that his country has an ongoing and is prepared to use it, and that Beijing's goals 
nuclear weapons program. Preoccupied with regarding North Korea are the same or at least sim- 
preparing for war in Iraq, Washington was slow to ilar to those of Washington. The Bush administra- 
focus on its second nuclear crisis with Pyongyang tion believes that China is uniquely positioned to 
in 10 years. pressure North Korea because it is Pyongyang’s 
In the face of North Korean posturing and closest friend. The administration also believes that 
brinkmanship, the United States consistently Beijing places the highest priority on preventing 
stressed a political rather than a military solution. Pyongyang from acquiring nuclear weapons. 
President George W. Bush, speaking on December All of these assumptions are questionable. While 
31, 2002, insisted that North Korea constituted a China probably has more influence on North Korea 
“diplomatic showdown” and not a “military show- than any other country, this influence is limited. And 
down.” Under a North Korean verbal barrage China’ priorities regarding North Korea have tended 
demanding direct bilateral talks with the United to be quite different from those of the United States. 
States, Washington remained adamant that negoti- In fact, the world may have witnessed nearly the fur- 
thest extent of Beijing's influence on North Korea 
enema creas vein i h professor at the Strate- with China’ hosting of and participation in the talks 
gic Studies Institute of the us Army War College in Carlisle, Penn- between Washington and Pyongyang that were held 
sylvania. The views expressed here are solely those of the author April 23-25, 2003. The outcome of a new round of 
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multilateral talks, which China helped arrange this 
summer, remains in doubt. 

China deserves considerable credit not only for 
persuading North Korea to be more flexible on the 
format of talks, but also for getting the North Kore- 
ans to show up. Pyongyang had insisted that it 
would only talk to Washington one-on-one; Wash- 
ington had been just as insistent that any talks be 
multilateral. China, which in mid-January 2003 had 
offered to host talks between North Korea and the 
United States, initially urged Washington to nego- 
tiate face-to-face with Pyongyang. In China’ view, 
the root of the problem was the us relationship with 
North Korea. By mid-March Beijing realized that 
Washington was unlikely to agree to bilateral talks 
and proposed a three-party format. The Chinese 
also prodded and coaxed North Korea to be more 
flexible. North Korea relented in the face of what 
was perceived as direct pressure from China, and 
announced in mid-April that it was willing to con- 
sider various formats for the talks. 

The outcome of the April 2003 meetng proved 
inconclusive and no follow up talks were immedi- 
ately scheduled. Chinese Deputy Foreign Minister 
Dai Bingguo engaged in shuttle diplomacy this 
summer, traveling to Pyongyang and Washington 
in an attempt to resume discussions. In July his 
efforts proved successful: North Korea agreed to 
multilateral negotiations. But neither the basis for 
more talks nor the result of the April talks is clear: 
in April North Korea informed us officials that it 
already possessed nuclear weapons. 


A UNIQUE CONFLUENCE OF CONDITIONS 

The pressure China brought to bear on North 
Korea that led to the April meeting resulted from a 
unique set of three conditions. First was the lead-up 
to and launch of the Iraq war. This had a significant 
and sobering effect on China and North Korea. Both 
regimes were extremely concerned about what the 
United States might do next. The result was a sud- 
den sense of urgency in Beijing and Pyongyang to 
remove any excuse for the United States to use mili- 
tary power on the Korean peninsula. 

Second, China had thought more seriously about 
the strategic consequences of a nuclearized North 
Korea and began to recognize the disturbing rami- 
fications. Some Chinese security analysts grasped 
that Beijings hierarchy of priorites regarding 
Pyongyang might be illusory—that China’s number 
one priority of keeping the regime afloat might 
change if North Korea went nuclear. A nuclearized 
North Korea could mean the end of the Communist 
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regime in Pyongyang if it led the United States to 
respond militarily and oust the government. And if 
the United States failed to act, Pyongyang might 
engage in nuclear blackmail against China. (Indeed, 
one Chinese analyst has raised this as a possibility.) 
At the very least, North Korea’s acquisition of 
nuclear weapons might trigger a chain reaction in 
Northeast Asia: Japan and perhaps South Korea 
might also go nuclear. Rarely mentioned but cer- 
tainly of concern to China is the possibility that Tai- 
wan, too, might reconsider its non-nuclear stance. 

Third, China began to realize the economic cost 
of continued tensions on the peninsula. This is 
measured not only in terms of China's significant 
expenditures to prop up North Korea's collapsed 
economy but also in the fallout on South Korea’s 
economic performance. Seoul was feeling the effects 
from the prolonged nuclear crisis, and Beijing 
feared they might restrain South Koreas burgeon- 
ing economic relationship with China. 

The Iraq war almost certainly provided the impe- 
tus for both China and North Korea to act. But the 
“shock and awe” value of “Operation Iraqi Free- 
dom” will likely fade over time. Meanwhile, Beijing 
views with growing concern the negative economic 
impact and regional strategic implications of the 
creeping nuclear crisis. But by themselves, these 
issues probably will not prompt China to exert 
direct influence on North Korea in the future. 

Beijing will, however, continue to encourage 
Pyongyang and Washington to talk. This is so 
because two major factors still shape China's think- 
ing on North Korea: a lingering “buffer mentality” 
and a conservative, risk-averse Chinese mindset. 
Both predispose Beijing to shy away from bold new 
initiatives and to remain focused on efforts aimed at 
propping up Pyongyang. 


FROM LIPS TO LIPSTICK 

The Chinese long have viewed North Korea as a 
buffer between them and the military forces of the 
United States and its ally, South Korea. With the 
end of the Korean War in July 1953, North Korea 
became a cordon sanitaire. This made sense in the 
1950s and 1960s and even in the 1970s, but by the 
1980s and 1990s the buffer had become an 
anachronism. China now has good relations with 
South Korea and cordial ties with the United States 
and no longer sees either as a direct military threat. 

Yet the buffer mentality lingers in Beijing. Korea 
still is seen as a sensitive border region: the route 
for Japan's invasion of China at the beginning of 
World War II and possible invasion by the United 
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States in late 1950. Some Chinese leaders and ana- 
lysts continue to refer to the relationship between 
China and North Korea as one of “lips and teeth”: 
if the Korean “lips” are gone, then China's “teeth” 
will get cold. Granted, many in Beijing have come to 
regard Pyongyang more as lipstick than as lips. This 
lipstick is red, increasingly expensive, and of ques- 
tionable quality, but it looks good at a cursory glance. 

The lipstick is red because both China and North 
Korea are fraternal socialist party-states—two of only 
a handful of Leninist regimes in the world today. The 
continued existence and health of the other are of 
considerable importance to each, and not simply 
because they are neighbors. The loss of another 
member of the Leninist fraternity would exacerbate 
the question of domestic political legitimacy. 

The lipstick is expensive because Pyongyang has 
become a significant economic drag on Beijing. 
During the 1990s, North Korea suffered a severe 
famine resulting in an estimated 3 million deaths. 
Despite aid from China, the United States, South 
Korea, and nongovernmental organizations, famine- 
like conditions persist in 2003. Today, China is 
North Koreas most important trading partner, 
accounting for half of all Pyongyangs imports. 
China provides vital stocks of food and fuel to its 
needy neighbor. But, because North Korea exports 
little to China, the economic relationship is 
extremely one-sided. In contrast to this aid-donor 
bind with North Korea, China enjoys a thriving and 
prosperous economic relationship with South 
Korea. While China’s exports to North Korea have 
hovered between $260 million and $600 million 
annually since 1985, its two-way trade with South 
Korea has grown considerably, reaching an esti- 
mated $44 billion in 2002. Seoul, moreover, is 
China's fifth-largest foreign investor, pumping in 
approximately $1 billion in 2002 alone. 

The lipstick is now of dubious quality because it 
has not been working as effectively as advertised 
and has created significant headaches for Beijing. 
Kim Il Sung, who ruled North Korea from 1948 
until his death in 1994, enjoyed good personal rela- 
tionships with successive generations of China’s top 
leaders, including Mao Zedong and Deng Xiaoping. 
Relations have not been as good between senior 
Chinese leaders and Kim's son, Kim Jong Il, who 
succeeded his father as North Korea's top leader. 
Nevertheless, Beijing appears to have rationalized 
that, while the younger Kim might be a difficult sos 
to deal with, he is at least China’s sos. Former Pres- 
ident Jiang Zemin reportedly confessed that he did 
not know what Kim Jong Il was thinking or what 


he intended to do. In short, China has sway over a 
truculent and unpredictable leader. 

Pyongyang’ actions in 2003 have only created 
greater frustration and distress for Beijing. On Jan- 
uary 10, North Korea announced its withdrawal 
from the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). On 
February 18, it threatened to void the 1953 armistice 
agreement ending the Korean War if economic sanc- 
tions were imposed. On March 2, North Korean 
fighters intercepted a us surveillance aircraft flying 
in international airspace over the Sea of Japan. 

China and North Korea are technically allies, 
bound by a 1961 treaty to come to each other's aid 
in the event of war. Their defense relationship 
might more accurately be described as a “virtual 
alliance”: Beijing has made clear to Pyongyang since 
the mid-1990s that China will not come to North 
Korea’s aid if Kim Jong Il finds himself in trouble. 

Still, this is the only bilateral military alliance 
China has, and it was sealed in blood by fighting 
shouldey-to-shoul- 
der in the Korean 
War. The fiftieth 
anniversary of the 
Korean armistice 
was celebrated on 
July 27, 2003. Many 
Chinese are proud of their country’s role in the 
Korean War. They resist any suggestion that the sac- 
rifices of almost 3 million Chinese soldiers who 
served, including hundreds of thousands killed and 
a comparable number wounded, might have been 
in vain. 

However dubious its quality, the “lipstick” rela- 
tionship still looks good at first glance because it 
appears to hold geopolitical benefits for China. More 
careful examination would reveal that it has become 
a liability. But, on the positive side, the Korean issue 
puts China in demand: Beijing is viewed as a key 
player on the peninsula. It is also an issue on which 
China can cooperate with the United States. And it 
makes China look, for now, like a responsible and 
influential major power. 

Unfortunately, as the crisis continues, the world 
may discover that China has virtually no influence 
over North Korea. If China is unable (or unwilling) 
to deliver results on North Korea, relations with the 
United States might be adversely affected, and at the 
very least China might lose face internationally. 
Indeed, prior to Chinas efforts in early 2003, us offi- 
cials expressed considerable frustration with China's 
reluctance to intervene in the North Korean crisis. 

Beijing has influence on Pyongyang, but it is 
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almost certainly soft and largely potential, rather 
than hard and actual. Chinese analysts admit that 
China’s influence is limited and can only be exerted 
through suggestions or encouragement from behind 
the scenes instead of through blunt and direct 
admonishments in public view. They also lament 
the challenges of dealing with Pyongyang—a proud 
and difficult regime that does not readily listen to, 
let alone heed advice. 

The Chinese probably will never exert substan- 
tial hard influence, moreover, because they fear the 
consequences of doing so. Whether it be no result 
or a bad result, from China's point of view a nega- 
tive outcome seems likely either way. No result 
would mean North Korea does nothing except pull 
away from China. China then would lose any possi- 
bility of influence, while possibly gaining a danger- 
ous and unpredictable foe on its doorstep. A bad 
result would be the possible collapse of North Korea, 
the emergence of a more paranoid and militant 

regime, or even war 


on the peninsula. 
China’s priorities regarding North Korea have tended. s a mor 
a : influence with North 
to be quite different from those of the United States. Korea than any other 


country because of 
its history of stead- 
fast moral support and material assistance, but 
Pyongyang still views Beijing with suspicion. Kim 
Jong II's regime would almost certainly prefer not to 
be so dependent on China. If China finds North 
Korea’s leadership difficult and unpredictable, North 
Korea is no less suspicious of China’s motives. For 
both China and North Korea the relationship over 
the past decade has been close but uncomfortable. 


RISK-AVERSE, 
AND WITH DIFFERENT PRIORITIES 

Risk-averse under the best of circumstances, 
China is especially so during times of leadership 
succession, as is the case today. Beijing’s current for- 
eign policy priority is to maintain peace and stabil- 
ity in the Asia Pacific; on the domestic front it wants 
to ensure continued economic growth and prosper- 
ity. With a transition in progress from the so-called 
third generation associated with former President 
Jiang Zemin (age 77) to the fourth generation spear- 
headed by newly elected President Hu Jintao (age 
60), there is an overwhelming desire for peace on 
China’s periphery and good relations with neigh- 
boring states and the major powers, especially the 
United States. Beifing is reluctant to pursue any new 
policy initiative that would put these goals at risk. 
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China's priorities on the Korean peninsula also 
differ considerably from those of the United States. 
Beijing has focused on stabilizing and strengthen- 
ing the Pyongyang government (that is, preventing 
its collapse), while Washington wants to put an end 
to the regime. 

Since North Korea's January declaration that it 
was withdrawing from the NPT, China has viewed 
the nuclear issue with apparently growing concern. 
Several months earlier, on October 25, 2002, then 
President Jiang, speaking at a joint press conference 
with President Bush, confessed that China was 
“completely in the dark” about North Korea's 
nuclear program. Chinas leaders and spokespeople 
repeatedly stress their country’s desire for a non- 
nuclear, peaceful, and stable peninsula and a nego- 
tiated solution to the crisis. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that Beijings top priority 
remains the survival of the Pyongyang regime. Pre- 
venting a nuclearized North Korea remains an 
important goal, but it is less vital for China. Beijing 
evidently believes the best way to ensure 
Pyongyang’s survival is to shape a kinder, gentler, 
more reform-minded North Korea. 

Beijing has a like-minded partner in Seoul. China 
and South Korea have been engaged in multilevel 
talks on North Korea, working together to promote 
economic reform in the North and more recently 
seeking to resolve the nuclear crisis. South Korean 
President Roh Moo-hyun visited Beijing in early 
July 2003 and met with Chinese leaders, including 
President Hu. A key topic of discussion was North 
Korea and the two governments issued a joint state- 
ment on July 8 urging that the “dialogue process” 
begun in Beijing in April “should continue.” 


PRESSURE? WHAT PRESSURE? 

What pressure can China exert on North Korea? 
Beijing could publicly criticize North Korea in the 
United Nations. But this would only make North 
Korea more militant and paranoid and destroy any 
influence Beijing has over Pyongyang. The same 
would be true if China were formally to revoke the 


1Gtven the divistve political environment tn Betjmg on the 
eve of the tenth National People’s Congress, it is improbable 
that the shutoff was a pressure tactic resulting from a high- 
level decision in Beijing. 


1961 alliance treaty. China could also impose 
economic sanctions. China, however, adamantly 
opposes sanctions. In Beijing’s view they would 
make Pyongyang more desperate and probably 
lead to regime collapse. 

One recent incident is often cited as evidence 
that Beijing possesses both the will and the ability 
to pressure Pyongyang. In late February 2003, 
China shut off an oil pipeline to North Korea for 
three days, allegedly for “technical reasons.” Many 
have speculated that this was a deliberate act 
intended to apply pressure on North Korea. More 
likely, the shutdown really did occur because of 
technical problems, but it was to Beijings advantage 
to let both Pyongyang and Washington believe it 
was meant to send a signal to North Korea.1 

When Chinese Deputy Foreign Minister Wang 
Yi met with North Korean Foreign Minister Paek 
Nam Sun in Beijing in mid-February, he warned 
Pyongyang to moderate its behavior. Because the 
pipeline shutoff occurred shortly after this meeting, 
the North Koreans concluded that it was an appli- 
cation of Chinese pressure, even though China 
claimed this was not the case. The effect was to help 
convince Pyongyang to sit down with Washington 
two months later. Meanwhile, Beijing can encour- 
age Washington to believe that China is heeding 
calls to pressure North Korea and can win credit for 
merely doing what it had to do anyway. 


WISHFUL THINKING 

It is wishful thinking for the United States to 
believe that China will apply strong pressure on 
North Korea to move it toward complying with 
Washington’s demands. The reality is that both 
China’s ability and its desire to push for major 
change in North Korea are quite limited. And even 
if China were to apply additional pressure, North 
Korea ın all likelihood would either not respond or 
react negatively. 

The Bush administration should recognize that 
on North Korea, only limited support will be forth- 
coming from Beijing. The best Washington can 
expect is a China actively pressing the United States 
and North Korea to talk and willing to host or par- 
ticipate in further meetings. But this presumes that 
both Pyongyang and Washington are ready to sit 
down in the first place. E 
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America and South Korea: 
The Ambivalent Alliance? 


VICTOR D. CHA 


United States remains one of the most suc- 

cessful political-military relationships forged 
in the cold war era. What started as the quintessen- 
tial “realist” alliance—formed between two parties 
that knew little about one another and had nothing 
in common except a common threat—has devel- 
oped into a prosperous and militarily robust rela- 
tionship between two market democracies that 
stands as a model of cold war success. 

No relationship is wıthout its problems. Yet, for 
nearly 50 years after the alliance was formed, Amer- 
ica’s role in inter-Korean relations remained rela- 
tively uncontroversial: the United States guaranteed 
deterrence against a North Korean attack. Equally 
indisputable was us—South Korean unity on a pol- 
icy of diplomatic isolation of and non-dialogue with 
the North. 

Recently, this basic American function of “co- 
container” has been called into question. The us 
role in inter-Korean relations is now contested, the 
spectrum of views ranging from supporters of the 
cold war template to dissenters who see America as 
fundamentally an obstacle to improving inter- 
Korean relations. 

The contested nature of the us role became evi- 
dent after the June 2000 summit between North 
and South Korea. While the meeting marked a 
detente that relaxed tensions on the peninsula, it 
did not deter President George W. Bush from des- 
ignating North Korea as part of an “axis of evil” 
after September 11. The election in 2002 of a South 
Korean president with a history of avowedly anti- 
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American views spotlighted how the distinction 
between the United States as security guarantor and 
as a spoiler of inter-Korean reconciliation had been 
muddled at best, destroyed at worst. 

The alliance appeared to unravel even further 
with the decision this year by the us to pull back its 
troops from their tripwire deterrent position along 
the demilitarized zone. South Koreans viewed this 
plan both as American preparation for a possible 
preemptive attack on the North (pulling us forces 
out of harm’s way) and as malicious “punishment” 
for anti-American demonstrations in South Korea 
at the end of 2002. 

Fortunately, the situation is not so simple or so 
bleak as it might appear. America’s role on the 
peninsula, both as co-container of North Korea and 
as impediment to reconciliation, has always been 
nuanced. For most of the alliance’ history, the us 
posture has encompassed not only containment of 
the communist North, but also restraint of Amer- 
ica’s South Korean ally. 

As for the alleged sea change in South Korean 
attitudes toward the United States, a close analysis 
shows more evidence of ambivalence than aversion, 
and there is cause to believe that the recent 
groundswell of anti-Americanism will not prove as 
permanent as popularly predicted. In the end, the 
forces of democracy, geostrategy, and market pros- 
perity appear to support a continuing, significant, 
and constructive rather than obstructive role for the 
United States on the Korean peninsula. 


AMERICA AS CO-CONTAINER 

America’s co-container role coincided with the 
cold war, when North-South tensions were at their 
height. Brief periods saw some warming of inter- 
Korean relations—a July 1972 North-South joint 
communiqué, for example, and exchanges in 1984 
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and 1985—but these were short-lived and did not 
alter the predominant relationship, which was 
adversarial. The South Koreans had virtually no 
interest in umproving relations with the North. 
Because of this, America’s role in inter-Korean rela- 
tions was by definition limited to supporting its 
ally’s position. 

On the rare occasion that Washington probed the 
possibility of a thaw on the peninsula, South Korea’ 
reaction was swift and negative, highlighting acute 
fears of alied abandonment in Seoul. During the 
Nixon administration, Seoul objected when the 
United States hinted that it might lift travel restric- 
tions on North Korea. In July 1972, Foreign Minis- 
ter Kim Yong-sik filed strong protests against a US 
official's use of the formal designation DPRK—the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea—when 
referring to the North. Seoul harshly criticized these 
actions as departures from past practice and the first 
steps toward American recognition of the regime. 

Buttressing America’s crystal-clear containment 
role during the cold war was an implicit social con- 
tract between the allies: the United States would 
provide the stability and security that enabled Kore- 
ans to prosper economically beyond their wildest 
expectations. South Koreans in turn would allow 
the United States to maintain a military presence in 
Korea (on terms favorable to the United States) and 
to project power in the region. 

Even as it fulfilled this explicit function of co- 
container against the North, the United States also 
played an implicit and less well-known role dur- 
ing the cold war: containing its own ally’s ambi- 
tions on the peninsula. The governments of both 
Syngman Rhee (1948-1960) and Park Chung Hee 
(1961-1979) were never shy about their desire for 
unification, and these ambitions raised serious 
concerns within the us government about entrap- 
ment in a second Korean conflict. 

In the early cold war years, South Korea's desires 
for “unification by force” (pukch'in t’ongil or songong 
t’ongil ) were illustrated in stories about Syngman 
Rhee deliberately trying to sabotage the 1953 
armistice negotiations because he wanted to prose- 
cute the Korean War to its end with American sup- 
port. Park Chung Hee also sought to retaliate 
militarily in response to North Korean provoca- 
tions, such as the failed commando raid on South 
Korea's presidential Blue House in 1968. 

Not wanting to enflame a second conflagration in 
Asia while the war in Vietnam raged, the United 
States became hypersensitive to the threat of entan- 
glement in a new conflict by overzealous allied 


actions. This concern was evident in pointed mes- 
sages that the Lyndon Johnson administration con- 
veyed in 1968, on one occasion dispatching personal 
envoy Cyrus Vance to tell President Park that the 
United States would not tolerate any South Korean 
military retaliation for the failed North Korean assas- 
sination attempt on Park at the Blue House that year. 

American archival records reveal the extent to 
which this preoccupation with restraining South 
Korea was interwoven with arguments that the 
United States should retain operational command 
authority within the alliance. The traditional ratio- 
nale for America’s holding command authority over 
us and South Korean forces was to enhance defensive 
war-fighting efficiency. But operational control also 
allowed the United States to keep a leash on its ally. 
Standing policy dictated that any unilateral military 
actions by the South would prompt a severe response 
by Washington, including immediate cessation of 
economic and military aid and even the use of Amer- 
ican forces to impose martial law. According to 
records of White House deliberations in the late 
1950s, President Dwight D. Eisenhower went so far 
as to suggest that the United States would covertly 
support new leadership, forcibly remove Syngman 
Rhee, or even threaten to abrogate the alliance. 

Admittedly, us concerns about a South Korean 
preemptive attack have abated considerably over 
the years, especially since democratization began in 
South Korea in 1987 and the United States trans- 
ferred peacetime command authority to the South 
in 1994. The point remains, however, that the us 
role in inter-Korean relations during the cold war 
featured, explicitly or implicitly, containment of 
both North and South Korea. 


AMERICA AS SPOILER 

The recent and more controversial role played by 
the United States on the peninsula, at least in pop- ~ 
ular perception, is as an “impeder” of improved 
North-South relations. A radical ideological fringe 
in South Korea has harbored this view for some 
time, but now it is playing a role in mainstream 
public opinion in the South. 

Perceptions of America as an impeder became 
salient in 2000 and gained force after January 2001 
with the confluence of two critical developments: 
the Souths unprecedented engagement with the 
North, and a change in the military relationship 
between the United States and its ally. 

President Kim Dae Jungs “sunshine policy,” 
based on the principle of unconditional engagement 
with the North, facilitated the June 2000 summit 


meeting, which at the time far exceeded anyone’s 
expectations. The summits joint declaration, along 
with family reunions, joint infrastructure projects, 
and ministerial meetings, propelled North-South 
relations forward by leaps and bounds. All of this 
was a far cry from previous South Korean adminis- 
trations’ fixation on containment of the North. Not 
only did the South eschew any pretense of making 
engagement conditional, it also denied any need for 
dialogue channels to go through Seoul alone. The 
sunshine policy had no objection to world engage- 
ment with the reclusive regime. 

However, Kim's policy did have the unintended 
consequence of fostering nationwide perceptions of 
America as an obstacle to better relations with the 
North. In his first meeting with George W. Bush in 
March 2001, Kim tried to lecture the newly inaugu- 
rated president on the wisdom of the sunshine pol- 
icy, but the lecture apparently did not go well. 
President Bush called a “time-out” on President Bill 
Clinton's previous engagement with the North and 
his administration undertook a critical policy review. 
A US statement in June 2001 included an uncondi- 
tional offer to meet with the North Koreans. But 
North Korea said it was not interested in meeting 
because of America’s high-handed attitude. Of 
course, Bush's January 2002 “axis of evil” speech 
reduced chances for dialogue even further. 

What emerged from the sunshine policy was a 
dual dynamic that put the United States in an unen- 
viable catch-22. The policy’s initial successes cre- 
ated the impression among many South Koreans 
that America’s overbearing military footprint on the 
peninsula was no longer necessary. Indeed, during 
the summer of 2000, in the aftermath of the sum- 
mit, demonstrations occurred at us military facili- 
ties to protest the American presence. For its part, 
the South Korean government ordered a toning 
down of celebrations marking the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Korean War; Seoul did not want to risk 
its new detente with the North by invoking memo- 
ries of America’s role as wartime savior. When the 
sunshine policy failed to elicit a reciprocal summit 
or other confidence-building measures from the 
North, the popular response was to look for scape- 
goats. The us presence and Bush’ bellicose state- 
ments represented convenient targets. 

Also contributing to the view of America as an 
impediment to reconciliation is a new dynamic in 
the military alliance: in effect, a decoupling of secu- 
rity interests. Us and South Korean security inter- 
ests have never been identical. While the South’s 
top concern has been peninsular defense, America’s 
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worry is the danger of nuclear and missile prolifer- 
ation (post-cold war) and the threat to homeland 
security (post-September 11) posed by the North. 
The allies share an interest in preventing a second 
North Korean invasion, of course. But with the 
effective deterrence of this contingency, gaps in the 
their views on proliferation have become clearer. 

South Koreans question America’s hard-line pol- 
icy toward the North because the sunshine policy, in 
their view, reduces the primary threat posed to the 
South by diminishing the possibility of another con- 
ventional invasion, even if it fails to appease US wor- 
ries about longer-range threats still posed by the 
North. This decoupling of America’s nonprolifera- 
tion interests from South Korea’s security concerns 
feeds the view that the United States has been 
unduly spoiling the inter-Korean party since the 
June 2000 summit. 


AMERICA AS PERMANENT IMPEDIMENT? 

Is the perception that America is an obstacle to 
North-South reconciliation now a permanent fixture 
of Korean public opinion? A snapshot of the politi- 
cal scene at the end of 2002 and the beginning of 
2003 might lead one to believe so. Political maver- 
ick and former labor activist lawyer Roh Moo-hyun 
was elected president in December 2002 on a clear 
wave of anti-Americanism. His campaign rhetoric, 
highly critical of Bush's “axis of evil” designation of 
North Korea, appeared to resonate with a broad- 
based constituency ın South Korea. Perhaps for the 
first time in the South’ political history, it appeared 
to many, particularly young Koreans, that the Amer- 
icans were more threatening to their country than 
the communist threat from across the demilitarized 
zone. December 2002 polls showed that more South 
Koreans harbored negative images of the United 
States than of North Korea. 

A Gallop Korea survey taken a fortnight after 
Roh’ election painted a picture of a changing 
demographic in which a younger post-Korean War 
generation informed with a less grateful, more crit- 
ical view of the United States had risen to political 
significance. While 26 percent of middle-age South 
Koreans held negative images of the United States, 
an astounding 76 percent of young people in their 
twenties and 67 percent of those in their thirties 
responded in a similar fashion. Moreover, 51 per- 
cent of South Koreans polled believed that North 
Korea's nuclear intransigence was the result of the 
Bush admmustration’s hard-line policy. Only 25 per- 
cent attributed the problem to North Korean 
actions and intentions. 
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On New Year's Eve 2002, 23,000 Koreans gath- 
ered in the vicinity of the American embassy in 
Seoul for a candlelight demonstration protesting the 
Bush administrations policies and alleged us mili- 
tary abuses. On February 8, 2003, a 60 Minutes cas 
television segment caught a group of young Kore- 
ans self-righteously responding to a loaded ques- 
tion that President Bush was scarier to them than 
North Korean leader Kim Jong-il. 

Perceptions of America as spoiler grew worse 
after the March 2003 announcement that the 
United States would pull back its troops from the 
DMZ to rear positions on the peninsula. Anger at the 
United States, in some people’s minds, turned to 
genuine fear that America might be pulling forces 
out of range of North Korean artillery in order to 
press forward with a preemptive attack. 


Nor YET 

A deeper and more nuanced analysis would look 
at longer-term trends beyond the heat of the 
2002 presidential election campaign and would 
find less irreversible anti- 
Americanism than poll 
results and popular impres- 
sions suggest. 





Is the perception that America is an obstacle to 





What is most interesting, however, is that the 
public anger and demonstrations at the end of 2002 
were soon followed by counterdemonstrations by 
other South Korean NGOs expressing support for the 
us presence in Korea and calling for continuation of 
the long-standing alliance. These demonstrations, 
organized by Korean War veterans and religious 
groups and numbering in the tens of thousands, 
sought to make clear that the protests seen by the 
world at the end of 2002 did not represent all of 
Korean public opinion, and that a silent majority of 
Koreans still strongly supported the United States. 

The counterdemonstrations suggest that anti- 
Americanism is more contested and less one-dimen- 
sional than it might seem. The reality in South Korea 
is that one can strongly support America and its pres- 
ence in Korea despite disagreeing with its policy 
toward North Korea. Likewise, one can oppose 
inequities and perceived abuses in us—Korean rela- 
tions while still supporting the alliance. Civic group 
leaders who organized the pro-us demonstrations in 
December 2002 noted exactly this point. Indeed, polls 
at the height of anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment in Decem- 
ber still showed a clear 
majority of respondents 
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of life, one would expect to observe two continuing 
trends. At the “street” or general public level, which 
presumably embodies the attitudes of the post- 
Korean War generation, dissatisfaction with the us 
military presence would be unconditional and grow- 
ing. At the elite level, a widening gap in policy toward 
North Korea between Washington and Seoul would 
be evident as President Roh pursues engagement in 
defiance of the Bush administration's harder line. 

Neither of these trends is indisputably evident. 
First, at the street level, there is an undeniable 
groundswell of dissatisfaction with the us military 
presence, expressed through the burning of flags 
and effigies of Bush and demonstrations in down- 
town Seoul. The proximate event fueling this move- 
ment was the acquittal, by a us military fury, of two 
servicemen for the accidental vehicular death of 
two South Korean schoolgirls in November 2002. 
Popular outrage over this outcome, fueled by the 
heat of presidential campaign rhetoric, turned one 
dimension of the election into a choice between the 
“pro-American” Lee Hoi-chang and the “anti-Amer- 
ican” Roh Moo-hyun. 


Moon helpfully distinguishes between banmi anti- 
Americanism and bimi anti-Americanism. The for- 
mer term refers to a deeper, ideological aversion to 
us hegemony. Had this been the prevailing opinion 
in Korea, then the us role as “impeder” would be 
permanent. The latter terms refers less to an ideo- 
logical opposition to the United States and more to 
a critical, yet supportive view. Arguably, not only is 
this latter view less severe, it is actually healthy for 
the alliance. 

Bimi anti-Americanism can be seen as a product 
of South Korea’s development and democratization. 
It reflects the emergence of a young, affluent, edu- 
cated generation that views quality-of-life issues 
such as the environment, labor, and the rule of law 
as critical to the national agenda. This generation's 
views will naturally tend to bump up against some 
of the more anachronistic aspects of a cold war 
alliance that puts a major foreign military presence 
in the heart of the host nation’s capital. Much like 
the experience in Japan and Germany during the 
1960s, South Korean complaints in this sense rep- 
resent growing pains within the alliance as the 


junior partner matures and not a permanent fissure 
in the relationship. 

The backpedaling in the South Korean viewpoint 
on US troops, evident particularly since March 2003, 
offers another lesson about the supposed depth of 
anti-Americanism. A number of prominent Ameri- 
can conservatives filled the commentary pages of 
major newspapers with columns criticizing the 
South Koreans as ungrateful allies and calling for 
the pullout of us troops after the anti-American 
demonstrations at the end of 2002. This was fol- 
lowed, in early March 2003, by reports that Defense 
Secretary Donald Rumsfeld was considering 
“adjustments” in the us deployment in South Korea 
as part of a movement within the Defense and State 
Department bureaucracies to undertake a serious 
review of America’s presence on the peninsula. 

If the United States were viewed as a permanent 
impediment to inter-Korean relations, the popular 
response would be somewhat welcoming of these 
steps. Instead, South Koreans from all walks of life 
expressed vehement opposition to talk of us with- 
drawal. In an unusual public plea, Prime Minister 
Koh Kun, on behalf of the new Roh government, 
asked Ambassador Thomas Hubbard on March 6 
that the United States not remove forces from 
South Korea. 

Meanwhile, fears that the announced troop rede- 
ployment might signal preparation for an attack on 
the North subsided after the initial shock. us offi- 
cials assured that the first phase of force rebalanc- 
ing entailed repositioning rather than withdrawing 
troops, in which case they would still be vulnerable 
to North Korean counterattack. A repositioning of 
some 17,000 us soldiers away from the DMz would 
still leave thousands of American expatriates, not 
to mention millions of South Koreans, acutely vul- 
nerable to North Korean artillery. 

President Roh, who had called during his cam- 
paign for a more equal relationship with the United 
States and pointedly asked top military officials 
whether they had prepared for self-reliant defense, 
now called for an end to anti-us vigils in Seoul. As 
Doug Struck noted in a March 14, 2003, Washing- 
ton Post story, “The anti-American demonstrations 
here have suddenly gone poof. us soldiers are walk- 
ing the streets of Seoul again without looking over 
their shoulders. The official line from the South 
Korean government is: Yankees stay here.” 

If South Korean resentment of America’s military 
presence is less clear-cut than many would suggest, 
so, too, are the policy differences supposedly divid- 
ing American and South Korean leaders. A perma- 
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nent role for the United States as impeder of penin- 
sular reconciliation would suggest greater gaps 
between the Roh government's policies toward 
North Korea and those of the Bush administration. 
Campaign rhetoric certainly gave the impression 
that the gaps would be wide. Yet, since Roh has 
taken office, these gaps have closed with a distinct 
moderating of the Roh government’ attitudes 
toward both the United States and North Korea. 

For his foreign policy advisers, the new South 
Korean president chose experience over ideology. 
He also chose experts with substantial understand- 
ing of and interaction with the United States. Just 
after the December elections, Roh lectured anti- 
American civic groups to moderate their behavior. 
He has publicly supported the us war in Iraq and, 
in a controversial decision, agreed this spring to dis- 
patch to Iraq a contingent of noncombatant forces. 

More to the point, Roh acknowledged that “us 
troops are necessary at the present for peace and 
stability on the Korean peninsula and will be in the 
future as well.” And in an extraordinary public 
admission, Roh admitted during his first summit 
trip to the United States that his decision to sign a 
declaration in his past activist days calling for the 
removal of American forces from the peninsula was 
a “mistake.” 

After North Korea tested cruise missiles three 
times in February and March 2003, Roh criticized 
the tests and called the prospect of a nuclear North 
Korea unacceptable. Despite explicit pledges to 
maintain a primary role for the South Koreans in 
“mediating” talks between the North and the 
United States, Roh not only acceded to North 
Korean demands that Seoul be excluded from the 
us—North Korea—China talks in Beying, held April 
23-24, 2003, but also defended the format by say- 
ing that substance was more important than form. 


FORCES OF CONTINUITY 

The Roh government ts still new, and events 
could change rapidly. us-South Korea relations 
have yet to be fully tested by the North Korea 
nuclear crisis. Still, it is clear that since December 
2002, expectations of strains in us-South Korea 
relations have been replaced by a new confidence 
in the relationship. Why has the moderation in 
Roh’ position been so marked, and contrary to 
what many experts had predicted? A variety of 
explanations offer themselves, including the dif- 
ference between campaign promises and presiden- 
tial decisions, and the tendency of new leaders to 
discover that policies they have criticized are the 
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way they are for a reason. Three longer-term fac- 
tors also deserve consideration. 

First, and perhaps most important: South Korea 
is now a vibrant democracy. Roh Moo-hyun, as 
chief executive, is required to carry out policies that 
represent the majority of the country rather than a 
narrow local constituency. This dynamic is com- 
mon to most liberal democracies and resonates with 
recent Korean political history. Many were deeply 
concerned when Kim Dae Jung took office in 1998 
that his past views would lead to extremely difficult 
relations with the United States. But Kim made 
appointments across the political aisle, moved 
toward the center, and ended his term in office as 
perhaps the most pro-American president in South 
Korea's political history. Similarly Roh, although a 
political maverick, is not immune to the democratic 
system's moderating impulses. Public regard for the 
sunshine policy has diminished, meanwhile, in 
light of recent revelations about side payments the 
Kim government made to North Korea in exchange 
for its participation in the 2000 summit. 

Second, while political leaders change in South 
Korea, geography does not. South Korea remains a 
relatively smaller nation in a region of great powers 
contending for influence on the peninsula. Histori- 
cally, Koreans have contended with this geostrate- 
gic environment with one of two grand strategies. 
One has been a policy of isolation or neutrality 
(hence, the “hermit kingdom”), trying to withdraw 
from the region’s power politics. This proved rela- 
tively unsuccessful (and arguably is still practiced 
in North Korea today). The other strategy has been 
to ally with one of the great powers. This approach 
was fairly effective with regard to China before the 
twentieth century. It was clearly successful in the 
postwar era, turning the South into the most 
vibrant liberal democracy in Asia and the third- 
largest economy in the region and the eleventh- 
largest in the world. A powerful geostrategic logic 
pushes South Koreans to continue placing their bets 
on a relationship with the great power in the region 
that is most distant and that shares their political 
and economic values—that is, the United States. 

Third, Roh’s moderation is intimately tied to eco- 
nomic development imperatives, particularly regard- 
ing policies toward North Korea. At the beginning 
of 2003, it was clear that the crisis over North Korea 
was having a vastly negative effect on the South 


Korean economy. Roh’ desire to continue his coun- 
trys slow but steady recovery from the financial cri- 
sis of 1997-1998 is perhaps his most important 
domestic objective, and South Korea has made seri- 
ous efforts to implement economic reforms. Yet 
North Korean agitations have undermined much of 
the international confidence in these efforts. The 
North Korean missile tests carried out earlier this 
year saw sovereign credit outlook downgrades by 
Moody's and Standard and Poor’, along with a stock 
market slide and a drop in investment from the 
United States. 

The economics alone of the North Korean threat 
would suggest, then, that gaps between us and 
South Korean policies may narrow. Seoul and 
Washington may not share identical interests with 
regard to North Korean weapons proliferation, but 
they still could care about the same thing for dif- 
ferent reasons. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 

Rob's term of office under the Korean constitu- 
tion will last five years, but his immediate tenure is 
one year before the next general elections in 2004. 
And the primary issue for voters is how to continue 
the slow but steady economic recovery since the 
1997 financial crisis. If North Korea continues to 
act in ways that hurt growth and international 
investor confidence in South Korea, then surely 
there is a limit to which the South Korean public 
and elite can continue to blame America, rather 
than North Korea, for their problems. 

Although these imperatives could push South 
Korea in the direction of appeasing the North to 
avert further destabilizing actions, the opposite 
appears to be taking place. During Roh’ May 2003 
visit to the United States, he acknowledged that he 
was not naive about North Korea’ record of ignor- 
ing agreements, noting that he did not “trust North 
Korea that much.” 

While a strengthened alliance is not the assured 
direction in which us-South Korean relations will 
go, it is likely that Washington's and Seoul's per- 
spectives on North Korea will grow closer. Indeed, 
the first year of the Roh presidency offers confirm- 
ing evidence. All of this lends credence to the view 
that America’s perceived role as impeder between 
the two Koreas may prove less abiding than many 
of the younger generation are prone to believe. W 
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Democracy Endangered: 
Thailand’s Thaksin Flirts with Dictatorship 


JOSHUA KURLANTZICK 


ince the 1997 financial crisis, much of East 

Asia has made considerable strides toward 

political and economic liberalization. In South 
Korea, the new democratic leaders who have come 
to power since 1997 have tried to make Korean pol- 
itics more transparent and push the country’ large 
conservative chaebol (corporations) to unwind their 
complex and sometimes illegal financial structures. 
In Indonesia, the economic crisis contributed to the 
downfall of President Suharto, leading to Indone- 
sia’s first truly democratic elections. Even some of 
the regions laggards began to make progress: Cam- 
bodia held a series of elections in the late 1990s and 
early 2000s that, at least by that country’s low stan- 
dards, were relatively clean. 

Yet, even as many East Asian nations have moved 
forward, Thailand, one of the two countries in the 
region with the most experience with democracy, 
has slipped backward. Since early 2001, when 
Thaksin Shinawatra and his nascent Thai Rak Thai 
(Thais Love Thais) party won a sweeping electoral 
triumph, they have increased their control of par- 
liament, civil society, the bureaucracy, the military, 
and the media. Thaksin has also launched ambi- 
tious, seemingly populist campaigns to end some of 
Thailand’s most serious socioeconomic problems, 
such as drug abuse, rural poverty, organized crime, 
and prostitution. As some of these campaigns have 
proved less than successful, Thaksin, who already 
displayed dictatorial tendencies, has become more 
sensitive to and intolerant of criticism. He has been 
increasingly willing to lambaste critics within and 
outside his government, while consolidating his 
already-tight grip on power, and he has stepped up 
repression of civil liberties. 
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The consequences of this anti-democratic trend 
have been enormous. Thaksin and his allies have 
undermined Thailand’s post-financial-crisis eco- 
nomic reforms. They have eviscerated democratic 
institutions built over six decades of on-and-off 
democracy. They have re-installed reactionary ele- 
ments into positions of political and financial power, 
and have contributed to a culture of low-level vio- 
lence. And they have damaged the nation’s interna- 
tional reputation. Yet, because he exists in a vacuum, 
surrounded by yes-men, Thaksin appears unable to 
step back and reevaluate the impact of his policies. 
Ultimately, if reformist elements within Thai Rak 
Thai, Thai civil society, and foreign institutions do 
not restrain him, Thailand could develop into a 
larger version of Singapore: a state with a veneer of 
democratic politics covering a one-party system. 


THE “MESSIAH” ARRIVES 

After the end of absolute monarchy in 1932, 
Thailand went through six decades of unstable gov- 
ernance, alternating between democratic govern- 
ments, which usually were controlled by the military 
and the bureaucratic elite, and military juntas. The 
periods of democracy gave Thailand more experi- 
ence with representative government than any 
nation in Southeast Asia except the Philippines. The 
political changes did not detract from economic 
growth, however, since Thailand benefited from the 
infrastructure built by the United States during the 
Vietnam War, the wise leadership of many economic 
bureaucrats, and the stabilizing presence of the Thai 
constitutional monarch. Since the most recent 
period of military rule came to an end in 1992, Thai- 
land has had several democratic governments, and 
in 1997 appeared to consolidate its democracy by 
passing a new reform-minded constitution. 

But, after three years of government by the 
Democrat Party, the Thai public in 2000 was ready 
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for a change. Although the Democrats had stabi- 
lized the economy after the financial disaster 
brought on by the crash in the country’s currency, 
the baht, in 1997, Thailand had not fully recovered 
from the crisis. Many Thais viewed Democrat leader 
Chuan Leekpai, who had been prime minister 
before, as ineffective, old, and overly indebted to the 
advice of Western institutions, particularly the 
International Monetary Fund. An opportunity 
existed for a new political force to emerge. 

Thaksin seized that opportunity. A businessman 
who had used family connections to establish lucra- 
tive monopolies in Thailand’s telecommunications 
sector, Thaksin by 2000 was one of the kingdom's 
wealthiest men. His riches were hardly a strike 
against him: the fact that the 1997 crisis did not 
seriously damage his empire allowed Thaksin to 
portray himself as business-savvy, a potential savior 
of Thailand’s economy. His limited political experi- 
ence—he had briefly served in a previous govern- 
ment—did not hurt either, since he billed himself 
and his party as a new force in Thailand politics. 

Thai Rak Thai’ slogan was “New Thinking, New 
Ideas,” and Thaksin, who had both the money and 
the political smarts to recognize that Thailand was 
ready for an American-style media campaign, used 
his wealth to plaster the airwaves with his party's 
messages. Many of these messages were populist 
promises designed to distinguish Thai Rak Thai 
from the Democrats, who had followed the IMFs 
neoliberal advice of cutting services and maintain- 
ing small deficits to recharge the economy. Thaksin, 
for example, proposed giving 1 million baht to each 
Thai village, money that would supposedly be used 
to encourage local entrepreneurship. 

Thai Rak Thai swept the January 2001 election, 
taking 249 of the 500 seats in Parliament, the 
largest number a single party had ever controlled. 
The Democrats won only 127 seats, which left them 
constitutionally incapable of censuring the prime 
minister, since the law requires a party to hold 200 
seats to pursue a censure resolution. Thaksin 
exulted in the Democrats’ inability to serve as an 
effective opposition. 

Thaksin's exuberance over the Democrats’ impo- 
tence was only the first of many signs of authori- 
tarian tendencies, as well as a willingness to act on 
those tendencies. A few months into his term, polit- 
ical commentators already were noting that Thaksin 
saw himself as Thailands “messiah.” Indeed, despite 
controlling a huge number of seats in parliament, 
Thaksin quickly brought three smaller parties into 
Thai Rak Thais governing coalition, giving himself 


almost dictatorial control of the legislature. He 
removed members of his cabinet who dared to dis- 
agree with him. More broadly, Thaksin demon- 
strated disdain for the rule of law, for the country’s 
democratic institutions, and for the government 
bureaucracy, historically staffed by lifetime civil ser- 
vants relatively free of political interference. 

Soon after assuming power, the new prime min- 
ister allegedly forced the resignation of indepen- 
dent-minded members of impartial government 
agencies such as the National Counter Corruption 
Commission. Called before the Constitutional 
Court in 2000 and again in 2001 to answer charges 
that he had concealed $230 million in assets and 
failed to pay taxes, Thaksin denigrated the court, 
questioned whether Thailand needed such institu- 
tions (the court had been created by the 1997 con- 
stitution), and whipped up violent crowds of 
supporters outside his hearings. Ultimately, Thaksin 
was acquitted, though under questionable circum- 
stances: the court reportedly had been pressured by 
figures close to the prime minister. 

Thaksin also quickly tried to gain control of the 
Bangkok-based forces—elite universities, NGOs, the 
media—that had pried Thai politics and business 
out of the hands of oligarchs over the previous 
decade. According to the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, during Thaksin’ trial the police cautioned 
three Thai newspapers to use “better judgment” in 
the future after they published stories criticizing the 
prime minister. Meanwhile, Thaksin's telecommu- 
nications company purchased iTV, Thailand’s most 
independent television station. Shortly after the 
takeover, the new owners fired 23 iTV journalists, 
several of whom had been critical of Thai Rak Thai. 


THE EARLY DAYS 

As prime minister, Thaksin moved to implement 
policies he had promised on the campaign trail. 
These policies were a unique balance of measures 
designed to bring back the conservative business 
and political interests that historically had domi- 
nated Thailand and to appeal to the working class, 
whose support Thaksin would need to overturn 
reforms. In other words, Thaksin used populist 
“new ideas” to win the support he needed to con- 
solidate power and to restore the anti-reform “old 
ideas” that, in reality, he cherished. Even as he 
included younger, reform-minded politicians in his 
entourage, Thaksin reserved several key positions 
for conservative, old guard politicians like Chavalit 
Yongchaiyudh, a former general and prime minis- 
ter who had opposed the 1997 constitution. 


Several policies were quickly launched. Thai Rak 
Thai inaugurated the village fund, providing micro- 
credit grants and loans to each of the nation’s 77,000 
villages, and began developing a national health care 
system under which Thais could receive care at pub- 
lic hospitals for only 30 baht (70 cents). The gov- 
ernment also announced it would implement a 
three-year moratorium on farmers’ debt payments; 
enact regulations on the retail industry to help Thai 
shops compete against foreign-owned “hypermar- 
kets” like the France-based Carrefour; reduce for- 
eign ownership in Thailand's telecommunications 
sector; and buy the nonperforming loans of large 
companies, many of which were headed by conser- 
vative businessmen whose opaque, cronyistic prac- 
tices had helped spark the financial crisis. 

Some of these policies had a powerful economic 
effect, but they were not as successful as Thaksin 
had promised. The money introduced into the econ- 
omy by offering grants to villages and forgiving 
debts helped boost domestic consumption, and 
Thailands economy grew by 5 percent in 2002. 
Some villages took their grants and loans and devel- 
oped competitive cottage industries. But many vil- 
lages, headed by local leaders untrained in 
economics and marketing, squandered the money. 
And with the government buying up nonperform- 
ing loans from the banking system, banks fell back 
into bad lending practices: outstanding loans at 
Krung Thai, one large bank, rose 111 percent in 
2002. Meanwhile, as the government bought up 
nonperforming loans, handed out money to villages, 
and tried to underwrite a massive new health care 
system, the country’s public debt rose above 60 per- 
cent of cpp, the highest ratio in modern Thai history. 


THAKSIN AND HIS “ENEMIES” 

The first year of Thaksin’s prime ministership 
was only a warm-up to his consolidation of power. 
In late 2001 and in 2002, a series of events occurred 
that both pushed Thaksin toward an authoritarian 
perspective and provided him with the opportunity 
to indulge his increasingly intolerant and dictato- 
rial style. 

As the initial euphoria over Thai Rak Thai’s elec- 
tion began to wear off, Thaksin began to be criti- 
cized more frequently. Foreign publications, such 
as the Dow Jones-owned Far Eastern Economic 
Review and Asian Wall Street Journal, as well as inde- 
pendent local newspapers such as The Nation, cau- 
tioned that Thaksin’s populist policies would 
prompt investors to avoid Thailand. The press also 
worried that Thaksin's actions against iTV and jour- 
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nalists would compromise Thailand’s reputation as 
a haven for free reporting. Independent Thai 
economists such as Ammar Siamwalla, one of the 
country’s most respected commentators, warned 
that Thai Rak Thai’ policies would boost Thailands 
already-enormous national debt and resuscitate the 
businessmen and business practices that led to the 

With criticism mounting, Thaksin, like a Thai 
version of Richard Nixon, began to see “enemies” 
surrounding him on all sides. Even though Thai 
Rak Thais ratings were relatively high, and the 
prime minister himself remained popular with the 
rural poor, by early 2002 Thaksin was telling 
reporters that his enemies had launched a plot to 
diminish his appeal and ultimately push him from 
power. In a Far Eastern Economic Review interview, 
Thaksin said that “no constructive criticism” of 
Thai Rak Thai had been written and accused the 
Thai media of conspiring against him. Thaksin 
began telling acquaintances that he admired Singa- 
pore and wished Thailand could become like the 
authoritarian city-state. 

At the same time Thaksin was able to increase 
his hold on the country, putting him in a position 
to strike back at his “enemies.” Although the Sen- 
ate was supposed to be comprised of nonpartisan 
members, several politicians with close ties to Thai 
Rak Thai assumed powerful positions in the upper 
branch of the Thai legislature in late 2001 and early 
2002, obliterating another check on Thaksin. 
Thaksin also convinced several of the smaller par- 
ties that had joined his parliamentary coalition to 
fold and simply become part of Thai Rak Thai. 
Meanwhile, the already weakened Democrats were 
further debilitated as Chuan, their best-known 
politician, cut back on his public activities. Chuan 
ultimately was replaced by Banyat Bantadtan, a 
politician who lacked the former prime minister's 
experience and political savvy. 

Now completely entrenched, in 2002 and early 
2003 Thaksin stepped up his assault on perceived 
threats, civil liberties, and democratic institutions. 
Foreign journalists, who until early 2002 had been 
immune from repression, now came under assault. 
After the Far Eastern Economic Review published an 
article in January 2002 that mentioned friction 
between the king and Thaksins government, the Thai 
police attempted to expel two of the magazine's 
reporters from Thailand. No Thai government had 
tried to expel foreign reporters m 30 years. At roughly 
the same time, the government banned an issue of 
The Economist that contained a survey of Thailand. 
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Academics were targeted as well. People close to 
Thaksin allegedly pressured universities to sanction 
professors who had published polls showing a slight 
decrease in support for the prime minister. 

Although he denied playing a role in these events, 
Thaksin appeared to be intent on eviscerating the 
local media. More than merely cautioning newspa- 
pers not to report negative stories, Thaksin and his 
allies took drastic actions. Thaksin’s company, Shin 
Corp, allegedly began threatening local newspapers 
that it would not place advertisements if they criti- 
cized the prime minister. People close to Thaksin 
offered The Nation advertising worth more than $1 
million in exchange for more favorable coverage. 
When the deal was turned down, Shin boycotted 
advertising in The Nation. Meanwhile, the Mass 
Communications Authority, the government-linked 
agency that monitors Thai broadcasting, told officials 
from Thailand's leading cable operator to ban five 
journalists critical of the government from appear- 
ing on Nation Television, a cable channel. One Thai 
journalist was jailed for libeling the government. In 
March 2002 the national Anti-Money Laundering 
Office, which usually investigated only serious crim- 
inals, announced it was probing the finances of 
senior journalists—and their family members—at 
several publications. In the summer of 2002, the 
prime minister's office even forced The Nation, one 
of the remaining independent newspapers, to fire a 
well-known columnist, Thepchai Yong, after he 
wrote that “since Thaksin came to power more than 
one and a half years ago, media manipulation and 
intimidation have become commonplace.” 

Thaksin and his allies also undermined Thai- 
land’s nascent democratic institutions, many of 
which were created in 1997 to foster the rule of law 
and make Thai politics less dependent on person- 
alities. In addition to forcing out members of the 
National Counter Corruption Commission, in fall 
2002, senior Thai Rak Thai officials announced that 
the party would like to decrease the powers of the 
Election Commission, a powerful unelected body 
created by the 1997 constitution to monitor polls. 
Thaksin also removed from power leading bureau- 
crats who disagreed with him, including the gover- 
nor of the Bank of Thailand and the head of the 
stock exchange, and said he would change other 
aspects of the 1997 constitution, including the 
clauses that created the National Counter Corrup- 
tion Commission. Though he claimed that these 
bureaucrats had exceeded their mandates, the real 
intent was to remove any institutions that could 
censure him. Meanwhile, Thaksin continued to 


block reformist trends in the military, removing off- 
cers committed to divesting the army from business 
and politics. The prime minister replaced them with 
friends, relatives, and officers who believed the mil- 
itary should maintain its interests in the gem, teak, 
and arms businesses. “We must use the army to 
build up the economy,” Chavalit, the former gen- 
eral, told reporters. 

Finally, in spring 2003 Thaksin’s government 
launched a campaign seemingly designed to ensure 
that any Thais not already affected by Thai Rak 
Thai's authoritarian measures would cower in fear 
of the government's power. On February 1, 2003, 
Thaksin began a “war on drugs” in Thailand. The 
war, he said, would involve intensive and harsh 
new police measures. The Thai public initially sup- 
ported these measures because amphetamine abuse 
had become perhaps the biggest social problem in 
the country, affecting nearly 3 million Thais. The 
government provided Thailand's police with a list 
of more than 60,000 drug-trafficking suspects. The 
police began calling in those listed, but ın many 
cases motorcycle-riding gunmen murdered the sus- 
pects shortly after they left the police station. By 
July 2003, more than 2,200 of these suspects had 
been killed, including a 75-year old grandmother 
and young children, many from gunshots to the 
back of the head. The killings prompted some Thai 
human rights groups that had not been cowed to 
condemn the government for allegedly drawing up 
lists that included people whose only crime was 
opposing Thaksin, and for creating the presump- 
tion that people on the blacklist were guilty until 
proven innocent. (Thailand's official human rights 
commissioner praised the anti-drug campaign, 
although NGOs claimed he had done so under gov- 
ernment pressure.) The government applauded the 
drug war and dismissed claims that the lists, and 
indeed the entire war, were means of silencing 
opposition and creating fear. Thaksin himself 
declared, “in this war, drug dealers must die.” 


REPERCUSSIONS 

Thaksins campaign against all forms of opposition 
has had several far-reaching effects. By early 2003, 
the prime minister and his allies, who will face vot- 
ers again in 2005, were promising to win 400 seats 
in Parliament and remain in power for “another 20 
years.” Meanwhile, they had created such a climate 
of self-censorship that, as Pasuk Phongphaichit and 
Chris Baker, two Bangkok academics, noted, “seri- 
ous political commentary and debate have almost 
disappeared” from the Thai media. 


The climate of fear extends beyond the press. 
Although NGos and other elements of civil society 
played an important role in toppling dictatorships 
and ushering in the reformist 1997 constitution, 
Thaksin has frightened these groups as well. At a 
March 2003 symposium, the majority of panelists 
from the press and civil society said that a culture of 
fear had developed in Thai society, with most Thais 
concerned that anyone who criticized the prime min- 
ister would be characterized as evil or unpatriotic, 
subjected to the harsh measures used against critics 
like Thepchai, or even killed. 

Thaksins machinations have prevented the con- 
solidation of Thai democracy and have reinstalled 
conservative politicians such as Chavalit and Snoh 
Thienthong, a man who rose to power during the 
dictatorship era and warned that “too much free- 
dom” would hurt Thai society. These politicians 
never supported the 1997 constitution. Indeed, as 
democratic institutions are undermined and con- 
servative politicians, old guard 
military officers, and large com- 
panies that built their business on 
state monopolies regain power, 
Thailand is increasingly reverting 
to the pre-1990s. This was a time 
when political and business 
authority was personal and cen- 
tralized. It rested in the hands of a small group of 
leaders who were neither checked by nonpartisan 
institutions nor circumscribed by electoral laws, 
financial controls, corruption safeguards, or vibrant 
civil society organizations. 

The rule of law is being weakened, too, as 
Thaksin's actions undermine anti-graft measures 
and financial and political institutions. Order in 
Thailand has been compromised by the drug 
killings and other measures reminiscent of the years 
before the 1990s, when the law and the police force 
were used to coerce the population; graft was ram- 
pant; wealthy, well-connected people could operate 
outside the legal system; and average Thais resorted 
to vigilante violence to maintain order. With the 
government in effect encouraging a renewed disdain 
for the legal process, vigilante justice has become 
popular once again. Srirak Plipat, head of the Thai 
branch of Amnesty International, warns that the 
phrase ying ting, “kull and throw away,” has again 
become common in Thailand, suggesting that many 
Thais are re-adjusting to living in a society where 
violence is common and life expendable. 

Thaksin's policies could damage Thailand’ long- 
term economic health as well. The government's 
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absorption of nonperforming loans comes at tax- 
payer expense, and the return of larger, monopolis- 
tic companies to dominant roles will crowd out 
smaller entrepreneurs, many of whom had flour- 
ished since the financial crisis forced some larger 
businesses swimming in debt to downsize. 

Even more worrisome economically is the 
reduction in foreign investors’ interest in Thailand 
as a result of Thaksin's policies. The prime minis- 
ters promotion of Thai business groups that have 
thrived on state monopolies and his tolerance for 
a return of pre-1997 business practices in compa- 
nies such as TP! have alienated many investors. (It 
is hardly reassuring that 8 of the top 10 business 
groups in Thailand have representatives in 
Thaksin’s cabinet.) Indeed, Fitch Ratings, one of 
the world’s major capital markets ratings agencies, 
noted in May 2003 that the TPI case cast doubt on 
Thailand’ ability to complete any major post-1997 
financial reforms. A decline in foreign investment 
would be a serious problem, 
given that Thailand faces height- 
ened competition for foreign 
investment from China, the 
looming regional powerhouse. 
Thailand desperately needs for- 
eign inflows to balance its debt- 
ridden state budget, and Thai 
companies, many of which lag behind their Asian 
neighbors in competitiveness, could use foreign 
capital and experience to raise their productivity to 
international standards. 

Yet, by eliminating virtually all voices of dis- 
sent around him, Thaksin appears unable to 
objectively judge and restructure his own policies. 
According to several Thai politicians, Thaksin, 
unlike other former prime ministers, no longer 
even attends sessions of Parliament to take ques- 
tions from legislators and solicit advice. Then 
there is the sacking of independent-minded 
bureaucrats and members of Thaksin's cabinet. 
Today, the prime minister cannot acknowledge 
either the flaws of his anti-drug campaign, which 
has resulted in the death of more than 2,200 
Thais and has seriously damaged Thailand’ inter- 
national image, or the potentially destructive 
impact of his economic policies, which are boost- 
ing growth in the short term but amassing an 
unprecedented public debt burden. And now 
Thaksin has announced similarly ambitious but 
poorly conceived attempts to crack down on pros- 
titution and other portions of the underground 
economy, such as illegal gambling. 
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BACK TO THE DICTATORIAL FUTURE? 

Although Thaksin has taken steps to turn Thai- 
land into a Malaysia or Singapore, countries where 
an image of democracy masks authoritarianism, 
and although some of the prime minister's hard- 
line policies—in particular, the drug war—have 
proved popular with the general public, the coun- 
try remains more liberal and democratic than most 
of its Southeast Asian neighbors. Some Thai news- 
papers, such as The Nation, still publish articles 
critical of the government, though even these 
papers can be pressured, as in the case of the forced 
firing of columnist Thepchai Yong. Unlike in most 
Southeast Asian nations, in Thailand protests over 
economic issues or other complaints by groups 
ranging from papaya farmers to lottery ticket ven- 
dors remain commonplace. Despite the events of 
the past two years, Thailand still has more civil 
society organizations dedicated to the decentral- 
ization of political and economic power and con- 
solidation of democracy than any other country in 
the region. And until Thaksin changes it, Thai- 
land’s 1997 constitution still guarantees significant 
institutional protection for democracy and indi- 
vidual rights. 

The anti-democratic trend Thaksin has inaugu- 
rated is not unstoppable. Although the prime min- 
ister has appointed conservative, anti-democratic 
politicians to several top cabinet positions, he also 
has had to lure a contingent of younger, more lib- 
eral politicians in order to form Thai Rak Thai. 
Some of these men and women, such as deputy 
party chief Puntham Wechayachai, remain in posi- 
tions of power. These reformists, who have suffered 
under previous military rule, could push Thaksin to 
restrain his authoritarian leanings and to strengthen 
Thailands democratic institutions and culture. 

Foreign actors also can push Thaksin to abrogate 
the most anti-democratic policies and restrain his 
authoritarian impulses. The United States, for exam- 
ple, could support the local press by providing fund- 
ing to independent-minded Thai journalists. In 
addition to criticizing the Bangkok government, the 


United States and other foreign and international 
actors could threaten to withdraw funding for train- 
ing Thai police and other law enforcement agencies 
if the Thai authorities continue to deny suspects 
basic human rights. Meanwhile, global pension and 
mutual funds could pull out of Thailand if the gov- 
ernment continues to abrogate freedoms and con- 
tribute to financial opacity. Already, the California 
Public Employees Retirement System, one of the 
largest pension funds in the world, has considered 
such a move. 

In the long run it is the Thai public that must 
decide whether it will accept Thaksin’ increasingly 
dictatorial policies. For now, the prime minister 
remains relatively popular, in part because his party 
is very effective at using advertising to promote 
Thaksin's populist image; because the Democrats, 
like their namesakes in America, are not offering a 
credible alternative to the ruling party; and because 
the prime minister himself is highly personable 
and still viewed as the country’s only results-ori- 
ented politician. 

The prime ministers policies, accomplished with 
limited opposition, certainly demonstrate the 
fragility of liberalization in Southeast Asia. Ulti- 
mately, the majority of Thais may realize that 
Thaksin’s “new ideas” are in many respects a 
smokescreen for putting older politicians with reac- 
tionary ideas into power, for implementing policies 
that favor a return to centralization in politics and 
business, and for increasing the prime minister's 
personal grip over the country. If the majority of the 
public does begin to realize that Thaksin’ govern- 
ment does not benefit them, they may push him to 
uphold democratic liberal ideals and to follow 
through on the economic reforms begun in the 
1990s—reforms that, in the long run, would prob- 
ably benefit the Thai working classes more than 
one-time handouts of cash like the village fund. If 
they fail to come to this realization, Thais, many of 
whom shed blood on the streets of Bangkok to 
bring down dictatorships, may find themselves trav- 
eling back to the future. | 
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KNOW THE FUTURE in the mirror of the past” (Jian 
wang zhi lai) is the epigraph Ross Terrill chose for 
his latest work, The New Chinese Empire, but the 
book itself does not equate history with destiny. Ter- 
rill sketches an argument, interspersed with anec- 
dotes from his own experiences with Chinese 
officials, that identifies in a 2,500-year-old dynastic 
tradition the origins of various imperial behaviors 
and pretensions characteristic of today’s communist 
party-state. Yet, if China’s history renders its people 
susceptible to autocracy, ıt does not bind them to it. 

Terrill regards China’s Leninist empire, like its 
Soviet counterpart, as bound for oblivion in a world 
of economic and political liberalization. Left open, 
however, is the question of when and how it self- 
destructs, and with what consequences for the Chi- 
nese people, successor governments, and the 
international community. Terrill, an experienced 
China hand, a researcher at the Fairbank Center for 
East Asian Research at Harvard, and the author of 
several works on China, including Mao: A Biogra- 
phy, leaves room in his argument for options and 
maneuverability, both within and regarding China. 
Pleased as he is to declare the party-state a doomed 
anachronism, Terrill demurs from specifying its par- 
ticular path to the dustbin. He does not know the 
future; he offers scenarios instead. 


WATCH THAT VASEI 

Hong Kong’ last British governor, Chris Patten, 
lamented the tendency among many nations to 
approach Beijing with extreme caution and even 
deference to its fragile and brittle sensibilities—as 
if, he said, China were a Ming vase. Terrill extends 
Patten’s metaphor, finding in today’s ruling elite a 
repository for the temperaments and methods of 
past dynasties, including the Ming. “The Red 
Emperors,” as he calls them, oversee a pretentious, 
aggrieved, and insecure “empire of theater and pre- 
sumption.” Like their dynastic forebears, they view 
their mandate as transcendent rather than popular. 
They maintain an “us versus them” mentality, nur- 
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turing disdain for restive provinces and distant for- 
eigners. They fear disorder. They stamp out variant 
political ideas. And they employ enduring tricks— 
myth and illusions especially—for turning weak- 
ness into strength. 

Even so, Terrill finds no genetic continuity in the 
links he traces between party-state and imperial 
precedent. The Communist Party leadership seized 
on age-old postures and methods as a calculated 
means for maintaining power, according to the 
author. In his formulation, “Leninism piggybacks 
on a selectively salvaged autocratic tradition.” Ter- 
rill identifies other traditions from which a Chinese 
state might derive more benign modes of gover- 
nance (as well as happier relations with other coun- 
tries), including humanist strains of Confucianism, 
and “autocracy’s opposite: the Daoist idea of ruling 
by inaction.” 

If anything, what Terrill calls China’s “synergy 
with foreign capitalism” may shape the future 
as much as the internal dynamics and cultural 
pretensions that, twentieth-century revolutions 
notwithstanding, perpetuated an imperial polity as 
abiding as Chinese civilization itself. Ultimately, no 
Great Wall can protect China from the buffets of 
foreign commerce or the infringements of the 
World Trade Organization. 

Terrill describes the dynamics of China’s dynas- 
tic history as a balance and struggle between Con- 
fucianism and legalism, the one representing the 
moral ideology that cements society, the other the 
methods by which an elite maintains power and 
authority. In this formulation, Confucianism was 
succeeded by communism, legalism by party rule. 
Both props, however, are now obsolete. Neither can 
sustain legitimacy when China joins the world 
community—not as the center of a totalizing civi- 
lization, but as one nation among many. 

Terrill in a few pages summarizes the “crunch” 
between economics and politics that could prove the 
death of China’ party-state. If Beijing tries to avoid 
the law of comparative advantage underlying liber- 
alized trade—by continuing to protect cotton, 
wheat, and sugar workers, for example—economic 
growth will slow along with foreign trade and 
investment. The governments legitimacy will wither. 
If, on the other hand, Beijing risks substantial com- 
pliance with international trade rules, “the illusory 
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nature of the market” in most of China’s economy 
will become evident: “Revealed will be a maze of 
hidden subsidies, insider connections, double book- 
keeping, fake stock markets, inflated statistics, and 
courts of law that bow a knee to the Communist 
Party.” Job losses in agriculture and manufacturing 
would aggravate regional disparities. Tens of mil- 
lions might join the ranks of the “floating” unem- 
ployed—hardly a recipe for political longevity. 

Only a democratic federation can successfully 
govern China, Terrill argues, but “rocky times” 
likely will attend any transition from empire to 
nation-state. The author outlines several possible 
scenarios. One foresees a continuation of the sta- 
tus quo, with China resisting moves toward politi- 
cal pluralism while encouraging economic growth 
and national pride. A second sees China coming 
apart as the prosperous south, along with rebel- 
lious Tibet and Xinjiang, seeks greater autonomy 
from a Beijing no longer able to control large 
regions of the country. In a third scenario, eco- 
nomic forces help subtly to transform the Com- 
munist regime, much like South Korea and Taiwan, 
into a looser authoritarianism gradually headed for 
democracy. A fourth scenario amounts to a rapid 
crumbling of the party-state, a la the Soviet Union, 
as China’s people lose faith in their rulers along 
with their discredited ideology. 

Terrill’s fifth scenario describes a conflict within 
the government between Leninists and reformers 
that grows until the People’s Liberation Army steps 
in to end the impasse, backing the old-guard leftists 
to protect social stability and military budgets. Or, 
in a variant to this scenario, the PLA “hustles the 
leaders of both sides off the stage, declares military 
rule, and fascism arrives.” Or the PLA intervenes but 
on the side of reformers, who then lead China 
toward a democratic federation. 


CHINA TODAY—AND TOMORROW 

The mention of fascism, even in the context of 
scenarios, is troubling. Terrill suggests that the 
Communists’ loss of political power “would not 
necessarily cancel the imperial remnants” of Chi- 
nese rule. “Chinese nationalism, which boils down 
to an emotion of grievance against certain other 
nations and/or a sense of Chinese superiority, may 
play a major short-term role.” 

If this suggestion is worrisome, equally so is the 
use to which it might be put. Many in American 
foreign policy circles, not to mention the current 
administration, seem convinced that China’s pos- 
ture as a threat to both its neighbors and the United 


States has been and remains a foregone conclusion, 
never mind recent improvements in Sino-American 
relations. Failure to understand China's true char- 
acter, they warn, imperils peace, freedom, and 
American interests. Terrill himself describes a telling 
incident during 1992, when security officers 
detained him after he handed out a speech by a 
Chinese dissident at a conference in Beijing. Terrill 
was required to sign a “confession” of activities 
“harmful to the Chinese people” before he could 
leave the country. It is little wonder that he regards 
China’s leaders as ready to crush dissent at home 
and waiting to redress grievances abroad. His 
description of them as “deeply corrupt, politically 
unstable, yet extremely ambitious” would seem to 
buttress the critics of alleged American nalveté 
toward the Middle Kingdom. 

Except that, as Terrill points out, the Communist 
government almost certainly is not long for this 
earth. What is required, he writes, is a “today-and- 
tomorrow perspective” on Chinese politics: busi- 
nesslike relations with the current regime, combined 
with preparations for dealing with a different gov- 
ernment down the road. In this light, the author 
commends us military power in East Asia as “the 
key to preventing the new Chinese empire from tak- 
ing the easy way out and substituting national glory 
for individual freedom.” 

According to Terrill, throughout history, most 
Chinese emperors never viewed themselves as rep- 
resentatives of a country that entered into relations 
with other countries or tried to form alliances. 
Doing so would have cast them as international 
equals, a status unbefitting the haughty and passive 
autocrats. It is an illuminating observation, one of 
many in this book. Opponents of us engagement 
with China are sure to find ammunition in Terrill’s 
often angry assessment of what remains a brutally 
Tepressive and internationally unreliable regime. 

But if autocratic tradition compelled rather than 
conditioned Chinese President Hu Jintao to disdain, 
say, international mediation efforts, then his govern- 
ment would not be trying, as it did successfully this 
summer, to broker talks between the United States 
and North Korea over the latter’s nuclear weapons 
program. Hu's behavior, more like the leadership of 
a nation-state than of an empire, might prove an 
aberrant exception to resilient imperialism, but it is 
still worth noting and encouraging. It reminds that, 
even if history can help Westerners understand post- 
Mao China, it cannot definitively say what China will 
become, or even what it is today. 

A. T. S. E 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 

April 9—The unions 626-member parliament endorses the 
accession of 10 Eastern European countnes scheduled for May 
2004. The expansion will be the 15-nanon union’ fifth and 
largest since its founding in 1957. 

May 15—EU officials say growth stalled across the 12-nation 
euro zone in the first quarter of this year as manufacturing 
output dwindled, consumer spending declined, and counmes 
outside the bloc reduced their mports. Germany fs in a 
technical recession, having experienced negative growth for 2 
consecutive quarters. 

June 4—The 15 union governments agree to send a joint 
peacekeeping force to Congo to help contain ethnic violence. 
The 1,400-member force, authorized the week before by the 
UN, would constitute the EU’ first military operation outside 
Europe and its first without NATO assistance. 

June 20—EU leaders broadly endorse the draft of a first 
constitution for the European Union. The draft constitution, 
an attempt to make governance more coherent as the EU 
expands from 15 to 25 countries, would replace the EU's 
current 6-month rotating leadership with a full-time premdent 
and a single foreign minister 

June 26—EU nations, voting 14 to 1, agree to overhaul their nearly 
$50 bilhon system of supports in an effort to remove 
the biggest obstacle in global trade talks The accord would put 
new hmts on the practice of paying subsidies besed on what 
farmers produce. US officials say the EU move does not go far 
enough, and independent experts say farmers in poor countries 
still will find it difficult to compete with subsidized, cheaply sold 
sugar, wheat, and cotton from Europe as well as the US. 

July 1—Italian Pome Minister Silvio Berlusconi, the wealthy 
businessman who heads Italys center-right coahtion and 
supported the US war in Iraq, assumes the rotating EU presidency. 

July 2—The European Parliament approves legislation requiring 
stricter labeling for food made with genetically altered 
ingredients. The US criticizes the measure as a burden for US 
food producers that will prejudice European consumers 

modified food. 

In his first speech as president of the EU, Berlusconi 
provokes controversy by telhng a German member of the 
Parhament, who has criticized the Italian pnme minister, that 
he would make a good leader of a Nazi concentration camp 

July 3—Berlusconi telephones German Chancellor Gerhard 
Schroeder and apologizes for his July 2 remark. 

July 9— Chancellor Schroeder cancels his vacation in Italy after 
an ItaHan official makes insulting remarks about German 
tourists; analysts say a rising tide of insults between the 
countries underscores difficulties in the path toward 
European integration. 

July 14—French President Jacques Chirac joms Germany m calling 
for a loosening of “stability and growth pact” rules under which 
nations sharing Europes common currency, the euro, are 
supposed to keep their public deficits to less than 3 percent of 
GDP Europe’ smaller governments, some of which have 
struggled to stay withm the rules, oppose efforts to ease them 

Group of Eight (G8) 

April 12—Leaders of the world’s most-industrialized nanons, 
meeting in Washington, announce an agreement to support a 


new UN Security Council resolution to help finance a 
reconstruction plan for Iraq The G8 also says it will begin 
talks on reducing Irags masstve foreign debt burden, which ts 
between $60 billion and $100 billion. 

June 1—Tens of thousands of protesters converge on the G8 
summit meeting in Evian, France, to voice their complaints 
about the Iraq war, global poverty, and other issues; some 
protesters turn violent, blocking roads, spraying graffiti on 
buildings, and hurling rocks and insults at police. 

June 2—Leaders meeting at the annual summit reportedly make 
no significant progress in removing differences that would 
enable them to complete the latest round of trade- 
liberalization talks, the so-called Doha round. US President 
George Bush denies that the US has been allowing the value of 
the dollar to fall to make American exports cheaper. 


Iraq War 

April 1—Working with Kurdish guerrillas, US special forces 
that are part of the US-led coalition that mvaded Iraq on 
March 19 say they have dislodged the Ansar al-Islam militia 
from a number of northern Iraqi villages along the Iranian 
border. Kurdish officials say as many as 300 Ansar fighters 
have been lalled in battles over the past several days and an 
additional 300 fighters, including 4 of the groups leaders, 
fled to Iran. Washington has linked the group with the Al 
Qaeda terrorist network. 


Last month the Turlash parhament refused to allow US troops to 
use Turkash to launch an invasion mto northern Iraq. 

April 3—US army officials say the 101st Airborne Division has 
taken control of the south-central Iraqi city of Najaf. 

April 4—US forces setze Saddam International Airport, near 
Baghdad, and change the name to Baghdad Internatonal Airport. 
More than 300 Iraqi solchers have been killed in fighting at the 
airport over the past 2 days, according to US offictals. 

A suicide car bomb attack at a coalition checkpoint in 
western Iraq kilk at least 5 people, mcluding 3 US coalition 
troops; the driver of the car and a passenger are also killed. 

April 6—After 2 weeks of siege and raids, British forces set up a 
bese inside Basra in the face of continuing resistance. 

April 7—A US B-1 bomber drops four 2,000-pound bombs on a 
building in a residential Baghdad neighborhood based on 
“time-sensitive intelligence” indicating that sentor Iraqi 
offictals, tnchuidmg Saddam Hussein and his 2 sons, were there, 
according to US officials. 

April 8—Pentagon offictals say coahtion forces now control the 
skies over Iraq and are “at will” within and around 
Baghdad; the US-led assault has left Iraq with 19 viable tanks 
out of its fleet of 800. 

AUS tank fires on the upper floors of the Palestine Hotel in 
Baghdad, kuling 2 foreign journalists and wounding 3 others; 
a Jordanian reporter for the Arab satellite news channel Al 
Jazeera ts killed when a US missile hits the networks Baghdad 

_ Office. Witnesses dispute US offictals’ claims that therr units 
bad taken fire from the hotel and the Al Jazeera office. 

April 9—Secretary of State Powell says the US military will select 
Iraqi leaders in postwar Iraq to help create an Interim Iraqi 
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Authonty to replace the government of Seddam Hussein More 
than 280 Washmgton bureaucrats, Pentagon workers, ard 
workers, private contractors, and coahtion representatives 


headed by retired US Lieutenant General Jay Garner are expected 


to create and run a US cvil administration, which will gradually 


turn over powers to the Iraql-led ınterm authonty unnl elections 


are held for a government Powell says the UN will 
not be part of the pohiical process; yesterday US President 
George W. Bush sad the UN will play a “vital role” in providmg 
food, medicine, and aid to Iraqi ciuzens after the war. 

US troops m Baghdad seize buildings associated with 
Saddam's regime, including several presidential palaces; a US 
army officer says the majority of Iraqi forces ın the Baghdad 
area have “given up ” Across Baghdad, in the absence of Ira 


secunty forces, citizens loot businesses, government buildings, 


and museums 

April 10—Kurdish fighters backed by US special forces seize the 
northern, ou-nch aty of Kirkuk, Iraq's second largest. Since 
the war began, Kurdish fighters have taken control of nearly 
300 northern Iraqi villages in conjunctton with a bombmg 
campaign by coalition aircraft in the region. 

Apnl 11—US troops and Kurdish fighters take control of the 
northern Iraqi city of Mosul, the country’ third largest, 
without resistance Looting erupts ın the city and several 

ent buildings are set on fire. 

April 14—After 2 days of fighung with as many as 2,500 
Saddam loyalists in Tiknt, US marines capture the city US 
military officials say the Iraqi Republican Guard no longer 
exists as a combat force and most Iraqi paramilitary fighters 
have disbanded 

Pentagon officials say that “major combat engagements [in 
Iraq] are over” but “smaller, albeit sharper fights” continue. 

US special forces near Baghdad capture Abu Abbas, a 
Palestinian who allegedly organized the 1985 hijacking of the 


Italian cruise ship Achille Lauro dunng which an American was 


kalled. Abbas is the general director of the Palestine Liberauion 
Front, which the US State Department has designated a 
terrorist organization. 

Apmil 15—The Pentagon says the Iraq war has cost the US at least 
$20 billon and probably will cost at least an additional $20 


bilhon in military operations inside Iraq over the next 5 months. 


US forces in Iraq sign a cease-fire agreement with the 
People’s Mujahedeen, or Mujahedeen Khalq, an Iranian 
opposition group designated by Washmegton as a terrorist 
organization The group, which has an estimated 10,000 
members m Iraq, killed several US troops and ctvihan 
contractors m the 1970s and supported the takeover of the US 
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embassy in Tehran in 1979. The accord is the first between the 
US and a declared terrorist organization. 


Apnl 17—Power 1s restored to Baghdad for short periods of ttme 


and in scattered areas after US army engineers and Iraqi 
technicians restarted some of the city’s power plants. 
Iraqis throughout much of the country have had no electricity 
or access to water since shortly after the war began. 
Widespread looting continues. 

The US Agency for International Development says it has 
awarded a contract worth up to $680 milhon over the next 18 
months to repair Lraq’s electricity system, water supplies, and 
other key ufrastructure to the Califorma-based Bechtel Group, 
a privately held engineering, construction, and techmcal 
services 


company 
April 19—The US army takes over ctvil admınistranon of Iraq 


from the US marines Army officials say their top priority will 
be the restoration of essenual services across the country, with 
the initial focus on electricity, water, sewage, hospitals, and law 
and order. 


Apnl 23—Former Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister Tang Aziz, 


director of Saddam Hussem's foreign policy, surrenders to US 
forces near Baghdad 


Apnl 28—About 300 Iraqis represenung various religious, ethnic, 


and political groups agree at a US-organized meeting in 
Baghdad to convene a conference within a month to select an 
mtenm admuinistraton that would assume responsibility for 
drafung a new constitution and forming a government under 
US oversight 

US soldiers killed 15 Iraqis during an anti-US rally today 
in the central Ira town of Fallujah, according to Iraqi 
hospital officials Demonstrators had marched to a school at 
the request of a local Muslim cleric to demand that American 
troops withdraw from the building so classes could resume. 
Hospital officials say the shootings were unprovoked US 
troops say they were fired on first and withdrew from the 
school after the incident. 


April 29—In the northern Iraqi aty of Mosul, 9 Iraqis are killed 


and 29 injured during a birthday celebration for Saddam 
Hussein. Iraqi doctors say that most of the deaths were the 
result of celebratory gunfire but that US soldiers, believing they 
were under attack, shot several Lraqts. Two weeks ago, residents 
of the town said US troops fired mto crowds of anti-US 
demonstrators, kalling 10 people US officials said the soldiers 
were responding to gunfire ongmatmg withm the crowd. 


April 30—At least 2 Iraqi demonstrators are killed and 15 myured 


during a second round of clashes in Fallujah, according to 
hospital officials. 


May 1—President Bush, addressing the country from aboard the 


nuclear-powered surcraft carrer USS Abraham Lincoln, says 
that “mayor combat operations ın Iraq have ended.” Bush says 
the coalition will continue to bring order to dangerous areas, 
locate members of Saddam's regime and bring them to justice, 
find weapons of mass destruction, and help Iraqis rebuild 
their country. 

Since the start of the war 6 weeks ago, 199 coahtion deaths 
have been reported, including 165 US troops and 34 Brush 
soldiers, marines, and atrmen Iraq has not released details of 
mulitary casualties. Abu Dhabi TV, quoung official Iraq 
sources, reports that 1,252 Iraqi ctvilians have been Killed and 
5,103 wounded. At least 6,000 Iraqi soldiers remain in 
coalition custody, according to US Central Command 


May 11—US officals confirm that Jay Garner, the top ctvil 


admunistrator m Iraq, and other senior officials m Iraq will be 
replaced by the end of the month L Paul Bremer Il, a 
countertetrorism expert and former US diplomat, has been 
named to succeed Garner. Officials say the overhaul ıs partly due 
to mecreasmg violence m Iraq and a breakdown of civil order. 


May 13—US soldiers discover an abandoned trailer outside a 


mussile testing site m northern Iraq that military offictals say 


was a mobile biological weapons laboratory. According to 
mılıtary officials, the trailer is “close to identical” to another 


suspected mobile biological weapons workshop found April 19 


u the same area. After prehmmary tests on that trailer were 
negative, it was shipped to Baghdad for further testing. 


May 14—US Treasury officials say that over the past week in Iraq, 


they have recovered $950 million in Iraqi assets that were 
looted by Saddam Hussein's family before the war began in 
March; about $3 billion in looted Iraqi money has now been 


found. Western intelligence experts estrmate that Saddam stole ` 


between $7 bilhon and $40 bilhon from Iraq, some of which 
US officials say 1s now in the hands of terronsts 

May 16—In a meeting m Baghdad, US and Brush diplomats 
leading reconstruction efforts m Iraq tell Iraqı exale leaders 
that they have indefinitely put off their plan to allow Iraqi 
opposition forces to form a national assembly and an mternm 
government by the end of the month. Coalition officials say 
they will remain in charge of Iraq for an indefinite 


May 19—In the largest demonstration in Iraq since the end of the 


war, approximately 10,000 Shute Mushms gather in Baghdad 


to protest the US presence m the country. Shutes make up 60% 


of Iraq’s population but were politcally sidelined and 
persecuted under Saddam, a member of Iraq's Sunn minority. 

May 23—US authonnes dissolve the Iraqi armed forces, the 
ministries of defense and informauon, and other secunty 
institunons that supported Saddam's regime. A US offical 
says the move disbands the Republican Guard and 
Revolutionary Command Council and cancels any military 
ranks or other designations conferred by the previous 
administration. The action puts as many as 400,000 soldiers 
out of work, along with an estimated 2,000 Informanon 
Muuustry employees 

May 31—In a retreat from efforts to seize weapons held by Iraq 
citizens, US authorities say Lraqis will be allowed to keep AK- 
47 assault rifles in their homes and businesses. 

June 1—in Basra, several thousand protesters take to the streets 
to denounce, as undemocratic, a new municipal governing 
council set up by British occupation forces 


June 8—~In response to US forces’ failure to find weapons of mass 


destruction in Iraq, US Secretary of State Powell and national 
secunty adviser Condoleezza Rice insist that all of the 
evidence available to them starting last October pomted to 
efforts by Saddam Hussein to revive his weapons 

They dismiss as “revisionist history” the accusation that 
mtelhgence was twisted to justify an attack on Iraq. 

The New York Times reports that two of the highest-ranking 
leaders of Al Qaeda m US custody have told mtelhgence 
officials ın separate interrogations that Al Qaeda did not work 
with Saddam Hussem’ government 

June 13—Iraq’s two main Kurdish partes, the Patriotc Union of 
Kurdistan and the Kurdistan Democratic Party, agree to merge 
They had been operating separate governments m Iraq's north 
smce winning quasi-independence m 1991 

June 18—US Spectal Operations forces engage m a firefight with 
Syrian guards, wounding at least 5 of them, during a US attack 
near the Synan border on a convoy suspected of carrying 


fugitive Iraqi officials. Accordmg to US officials, at least 1 of the 


Iraqi vehicles was destroyed on the Syrian side of the border. 
June 21—President Bush, discussing contmuing casualties 
among US troops 1n Iraq, says that remnants of the ousted 
government are trying to “kill and intimidate” American 
soldiers. Military officials say that loyalists to Saddam Hussein 
are recruiting fighters from Syna, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and . 
other countries to jom the resistance against US forces tn Iraq. 


June 24—Sr Brinsh soldiers are killed m an area of southern Iraq 


that had been largely quet Iraqis have killed at least 18 US 
soldiers smce May 1, when mayor combat ended. 

The New York Times reports that a top State Department 
expert on chemical and biological weapons told Congress last 
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week m closed-door hearings that he had been pressured to 
tailor his analysis on Iraq to conform to the Bush 
administranon’ agenda. 

June 25—The New York Times reports that State Department 
experts have disputed the Central Inteligence Agency's 
conclusion, widely announced by administration officials and 
President Bush, that mobile trailers found in Iraq were 
evidence of a biological weapons program. 

June 26—The White House says an Iraqi sclentist led US forces 
to a barrel, filled with nuclear blueprints and equipment, 
which he had buried m 1991 under the garden of his house in 
Baghdad. The scientist, Mahdi Obetdi, claims that Saddam 
Hussein planned to revive nuclear-weapons development once 
the United Nations hfted sanctions against Iraq, according to 
Bush admmustration officials 

June 30—Defense Secretary Donald H Rumsfeld says ıt would be 
wrong to charactenze the situation m Iraq as a “quagmire,” 
despite suspected sabotage and a growing number of attacks 
on coalition forces that, last week, left 6 American and 6 
British soldiers dead Rumsfeld contends that unrest tn Iraq 
parallels what has accompamied the formation of democracies 
m other countnes, cluding the US. 

The Grand Ayatollah Alı Sistani, a Shute leader, issues a 
fatwa, or reHgious edict, opposmg plans to select a national 
council to steer the country. Sıstanı demands general elections 
prior to the appointment of a constitutional convention. 

July 3—US admmistrator Bremer offers a $25 million award for 
information leading to the capture of Saddam Hussein or proof 
of his death. Bremer says rumors of Saddam's possible return 
may be fuelmg attacks on American soldiers. 

July 4—A newly released auchotape message, claiming to be the 
voice of Saddam Hussein, calls on Iraqis to resist US and British 
forces and to punish any Iraqis who cooperate with them. 

July 5—A bomb goes off in Ramadi dunng graduation 
ceremonies for the first US-tramed class of Iraqi police, killing 
7 recrutts. 

July 9—Defense Secretary Rumsfeld, appearing before Congress, 
doubles former esummates for the cost of troops in Iraq, to $3.9 
bilion a month. Gen. Tommy Franks says contnued violence 
and uncertainty make any reducnon of US forces m Iraq— 
currently numbering about 145,000—unlikely “for the 
foreseeable future.” 

July 13—A newly formed Iraqi Governing Council, made up of 
25 promuoent Iraqis from a variety of politcal, ethnic and 
religious backgrounds, meets for the first ttme in Baghdad The 
first mterm government, appomted by US authontes, will 
decide on a process to write a new constitution and hold 
elections. Its members include 3 women. 

July 14Aindis, citing the lack of a United Nanons mandate or 
authority, says ıt will not send peacekeeping troops to Iraq. 
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July 16—Gen. John P Abizaid, the commander of US forces m 
the region, says that the last few weeks of daily attacks on the 
troops amount to “a classical guermilla-type campaign” that 
appears to be mcreasingly organized 

July 17—An advisory team sent to Iraq by Defense Secretary 
Rumsfeld reports that efforts to secure the US victory in Iraq 
may fail, absent a sustained and costly minative to assure 
public safety and provide jobs and basic services. "The next 
three months are crucial to turning around the security 
situation,” the report says 

July 18—A leading Shiite Muslim cleric, Moqtada Sadr, denounces 
the Iraqi Governing Council as an “illegittmate” body of 


American “lackeys ” He announces plans to form an independent 


“Islamic army” to oppose cooperation with US authonties 
July 20—US officials announce they are creating an Iraqi civil 
defense force to help provide security, freeing up more 
American troops for anti-guerrilla missions 
July 22—Amenican forces, acting on a tip from an Iraqi ciuzen, 
kill Saddam Hussem's sons, Qusay and Uday, m a fierce gun 
battle at a palatial residence in Mosul where they had been 


hiding. Saddams sons were among the most-wanted and most- 


feared members of the former regime. 
July 24—US officials release pictures of the bodies of Saddam 


Hussein's sons, Qusay and Uday, to help assure the Iraq public 


that they are m fact dead and that Saddam’ family will never 
return to power American officials express hope that their 
deaths will demoralize the anti-US resistance and encourage 
more Iraqis to come forward with mformaton South of 
Mosul, 3 US soldiers die in an ambush. 

July 26—A grenade dropped from the upper floor of a children's 
hospital m Baqubah lalls 3 US soldiers and severely wounds a 
fourth. In Baghdad, another American soldier is killed and 2 
others wounded when their convoy 1s attacked 

July 28—An Amencan soldier 1s killed ın a bombing m Baghdad, 
the 50th to die tn hostilities ın Iraq since President Bush 
declared an end to major combat operations on May 1. 


we 31—The Iraqi who tipped off U.S. authorities about where to 


find Saddam Husseim's sons will be paid a $30 milhon bounty, 
the State Department says Officials say they hope the reward 
will encourage someone to turn in Saddam as well. 

US officials say they will establish a special tnbunal 
composed of Iraqi judges who will try Saddam Hussein for 
crimes against humanity if he is captured. The US opposes 
mvolvement by a UN or international tribunal. 


Israeli—Palestinian Conflict 

May 1—US Ambassador to Israel Daniel Kurtzer and 
representatives from the EU, UN, and Russia dehver a peace 
plan, known as the “road map,” to Israeli and Palestinian 
leaders in an effort to end 31 months of violence tn the region. 
The plan calls for Palestinians to enact an immediate cease- 
fire, dismantle terrorist organizanons, confiscate illegal 
weapons, and “arrest, disrupt, and restrain mdividuals and 
groups conducting and planning violent attacks on Israelis 
anywhere.” In return, Israel would stop attacks on Palestman 
crvilians and the demolition of Palestintan homes, dismantle 
more than 70 Jewish settlement outposts erected since March 
2001 in the West Bank, freeze all settlement acttvity, and 


withdraw the army from areas ıt has occupied since the start of 
the Palestinian uprising m September 2000. The plan also calls 


for a “sovereign, independent, democratic, and viable” 
Palestinian state estabhshed by 2005. Palestintans say the plan 
as presented ıs final and requires reciprocal, parallel steps by 
both parties. Israel says ıt should be subject to continuing 
negotiation and its implementation must be sequenual, with 


the Palestmuans cracking down on terrorism before Israel takes 


significant action 
At least 12 Palestunians—including Yousef Abu Hein, a 


senior leader of the militant Hamas movement, and his 2 


brothers—are killed and at least 60 others wounded during a 
gunfight followmg an Israeli tank raid on Abu Heins home in 
Gaza. The previous day, 2 suicide bombers targeted a bar in 
Tel Avry, killing 3 people Hamas and Al Aksa Martyrs 
Brigade, a mutant offshoot of Palestinian Authority 
President Yasir Arafats Fatah movement, clam responsibility 


for yesterday's attack 


May 18—Israeli Prime Minster Ariel Sharon postpones a trip 


to Washington to discuss a US-backed Middle East peace 
plan after 2 suicide bombings in Jerusalem killed 9 people 
and wounded at least 20 others. There was no immediate 
claim of responsibility for yesterday's attacks, which 
occurred before and after a 3-hour meenng between Sharon 
and Palestinian Pome Minister Mahmoud Abbas about 
restarting peace talks. 


May 25—In a 12-7 vote with 4 abstentions, Israels cabinet 


approves the “road map” after appending conditions to 
Israels declaration of support for the plan, mncluding 1ts 
reservation over the right of return of Palestmian refugees to 
their homeland. The approval marks the first ume that an 
Israeli government has formally recognized the nght to 
Palestinian statehood. 


June 3—President Bush, visitng the Middle East for the first ume 


in his presidency, meets with 5 Arab leaders in Egypt m an 
effort to boost talks between Israel and the Palestinians The 
leaders of Egypt, Saudi Arabra, Jordan and Bahrain, as well as 
Prime Minister Mahmoud Abbas of the Palestinian Authomty, 
pledge m a prepared statement to fight “the culture of 
extremism and violence” and to stanch the flow of money to 
terrorist groups. 


June 4—After a summit meeung with President Bush ın 


Aqaba, Jordan, Palestinian Prime Minister Abbas declares 
for the first time that “the armed inofada must end,” and 
Israeli Prime Minister Anel Sharon pledges to begin tearing 
down some “unauthorized outposts” of settlements ın the 
West Bank 


June 8—In violent renunciation of peace talks, Hamas, Islamic 


Jihad and Al Aksa Martyrs Brigade stage an unusual joint attack 
on an Israeli Army post in Gaza, killing 4 Israeh soldiers. 


June 9—Israeli soldiers, in compliance with the new US-led 


peace initiative, begin dismantling the first of 14 
“unauthorized outposts” of West Bank settlements. 


June 10—President Bush rebukes Israel for undermining 


efforts after Israel helicopter gunships carry out missile 
attacks in Gaza, apparently trying to kull a top leader of Hamas. 


June 11—A Hamas suicide bomber lalls 16 people and wounds 


nearly 100 in Jerusalem. Israeli forces retaliate with missiles 


fired from helicopters, including fing on a car carrying 
Hamas militants on a busy market street in Gaza. 


June 12—Isreeli Army helicopters attack a car ın Gaza, kilhng a 


Hamas leader and 6 others, as continued violence on both 
sides threatens to undermine peace talks between Israel and 
the Palestinian Authority. 


June 20—Secretary of State Colin Powell meets with Sharon and 


Abbas, pressing them to accept a plan that would give the 
Palestinian Authority control over the entire Gaza Strip. 


June 27—Israeli and Palestinian negottators reach agreement for 


Israeli forces to begin withdrawimg from areas of the Gaza 
Strip. Under the agreement, Palestinian officials would take 
responsibility for secunty—in particular, for captunng 
terrorists on their way to commuting attacks Israel would 
permit Palestinians to travel more freely. 


June 29—President Arafats Fatah faction declares a 6-month 


truce, and Hamas and Islamic Jihad announce a 3-month 
cease-fire to stop attacks agamst Israelis Hours later, Israeh 
troops pull back from the northern Gaza Strip 


July 2—lsrael forces withdraw from Bethlehem, re 


control of the city to Palestman police in accordance with the 
new peace plan 


July 6—Israel agrees to release 300 or more of the thousands of 
Palestinian prisoners that ıt holds, but Sharon conditions the 
move on the dismanthng of militant Palesunian factions. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

June 12—NATO allies meeting in Brussels approve plans for a 
major restructuring of NATO demanded by the Bush 
administration, including a streamlined command structure 
and the formation of a rapid reaction force that could respond 
to regional conflicts around the globe 


United Nattons (UN) 

April 17—By a vote of 24 to 20 with 9 abstennons, the 53- 
member, Geneva-based UN Human Rights Commission 
approves a resolution calling on Cuba to allow a human nghts 
monitor to visit the country. A Costa Ricainitated 
amendment requesting the mmediate release of more than 75 
Cuban dissidents who have been sentenced to lengthy prison 
terms in recent weeks is defeated. 

May 23—By a 14-0 vote, the Security Council gives the US and 
Britain a mandate to occupy and govern Iraq and to use Iraq's 
oil wealth to rebuild the country. Syria is absent for the ballot. 
Although an arms embargo on Iraq will remain in place, 
Security Council Resolution 1483, drafted by the US and 
cosponsored by Britain and Spain, immediately ends economic 
sanctions imposed on Iraq after its 1990 mvasion of Kuwait. 
Under the resolution, Iraq can resume oil exports, halted since 
before the war, a newly created Development Fund for Iraq, 
overseen by the UN and mternational financial insututions, 
will start recerving proceeds from Iraqi oil sales to be used for 
Teconstruction; governments of UN member countries must 
freeze Iraqi assets belonging to Saddam Hussein or his 
government and transfer them to the fund, and the ol-for-food 
program, which required Iraqi oil revenues to be used 
primarily to buy humanitanan supplies, will be phased out 
over the next 6 months The resolution does not require that 
UN inspectors declare the country free of weapons of mass 
destruction, a condition set forth under the 1990 resolution 
that imposed the sanctions. 

May 30—The UN Security Council unanimously approves 
sending a French-led international force of apprommately 
1,400 troops to Congo’ northeastern province of Ituri, where 
hundreds of civilians have been killed m the past 2 weeks m 
fighting between ethmic Hemu and Lendu militias. 

June 12—Despite opposition from the EU, the Security Council 
agrees to renew for 1 year a 2002 measure exempting US 
peacekeepers from the jurisdiction of the International Crmmal 
Court France, Germany and Syna abstain from voting 


AFGHANISTAN 

April 9—A US warplane called m to support alled Afghans under 
fire mistakenly bombs a house near the eastern city of Shlan, 
kaling 11 ctvihans About 11,500 coalition troops, meluding 
8,500 US soldiers, are in the country seekng rebel fighters 
from the former Taliban regime, Al Qaeda, and therr allies. 

April 25—Two US soldiers and at least 3 rebel fighters are killed 
in a battle m the eastern region near the Pakistam border. The 
area has been one of the most violent m the country, with 
frequent rocket attacks on US bases. Thirty coalition soldiers 
have died m combat smce the US-led war began in the country 
m October 2001. 

May 23—Kabul says ıt will replace all provincial finance and 
customs directors m an attempt to ensure that regional 
governors pay millions of dollars in outstandmg customs 
revenues to the central government President Hamid Karzai 
has accused governors m border provinces of keepmg tax and 
customs revenue to fund milina that they control 


July 27—The Bush administration is reportedly readymg a 
proposal for $1 bilhon in aid to Afghanistan as international 
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donations fall short. An Afghan official complains that violence 
in the countryside ts rampant and Tahban fighters roam freely 


ARGENTINA 

June 24—Fighteen months after declarmg the largest sovereign 
debt defxult m history, Argenuna officials say they are preparing 
to negotiate a multryear agreement with the IMF An agreement 
presumably would require the new government to make 
pohtically unpopular decisions—such as cutting spending, 
Taising taxes, and reorganizmg a rumed financial sector The 
IMFs managing director, Horst Köhler, ın Buenos Aires for talks, 
expresses support for President Néstor Kirchner and his plans. 

July 25—President Kirchner revokes a ban on extrachtion of former 


mubtary officers sought by foreign courts on genocide charges. 


BELGIUM 

June 12—US Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, meetmg with 
European mulitary officials in Brussels, threatens to move 
NATO headquarters from Belgium if that nation fails to rescind 
a law that has been used to accuse US officials of war crimes 


BOSNIA 

April 2—Mirko Sarovic, the Bosman Serb charman of the 
country’s rotating 3-member multiethnic presidency, resigns 
after being mmplicated m a local company’s violation of the UN 


arms embargo against Iraq. The company allegedly exported 
refurbished engines for Iraq’s military aircraft. 


BOTSWANA 

July 10—President Bush visits Botswana, a nation that has shown 
strong economic growth but contmues to suffer from high 
madence of HIV (39 percent of Botswana’ adults are infected) 
Bush is tourmg Afncan nations to promote US plans for assisting 
the fight agamst AIDS and poverty m Africa. His visit cotncides 
with actions m Congress to trim budgets for these same programs 


BuRMA 

May 30—The takes into custody opposition 
leader Daw Aung San Suu Kyi and 19 of the top members of her 
pro-democracy party after mubtary-backed mihtants attack her 
convoy of cars as she tours northern Burma, killing and injuring 
scores of people. A government spokesman calls the detentions 
“protective custody” and dechnes to say how long they might last 

June 16—Following a meeting of the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations in Phnom Penh, mmisters from several of 
Burmas neighboring countries break precedent by chastismg 
the Burmese government for 1ts crackdown on dissent and its 
detention of pro-democracy leader Daw Aung San Suu Kyl. 

June 24—Japan suspends all economic assistance to Burma, 
joining efforts by the US and European Union—which earlier 

punitive sanctions—to increase pressure on the 

military government to release Aung San Suu KyL The US has 
maintained a ban on American corporate investment in Burma 
for the past 5 

July 28—Red Cross officials who have seen opposition actrvist 
Aung San Suu Kyi m government custody say she seems healthy 


CAMBODIA 

June 27—Cambodian Prime Minister Hun Sen's party wins 
legislative electons, assuring his contmued leadership of the 
country. Opposition parties reject the results, chargmg fraud 


CANADA 

June 17—The cabinet approves a national policy opening the 
way for Canada to become the third country, after the 
Netherlands and Belgium, to allow same-sex marriages 
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July 2—The World Health Organization removes Toronto from 
its list of areas infected by SARS or severe acute respiratory 
syndrome, announcing that the city has contained the disease. 
Toronto, Canada’s biggest city, had the largest outbreak outside 
of Asta, with 39 deaths and almost 250 cases. More than 
27,000 people in and around the city were forced into 


CHINA eg 
June 24—The World Health Organization announces that Being 
has eff conquered SARS. The city’s removal from a hst 
of SARS-infected areas and an end to warnings against travel to 
Betjing are seen as a boost to the country’s leaders after official 
dissemblmg and inefficiency had contributed to the rapid 
spread of the disease last winter. SARS has mfected more than 
8,400 people and killed more than 800 worldwide, 191 of 
them in Betjmg, since it first emerged tn Guangdong province 
late last year. 

On the third day of a visit to China by Indian Prime Mimster 
Atal Bihan Vaypayee, progress is reported on border disputes 
between the two nations. A jotnt declaration emphasizes that 
Tibet ts part of China, and announces that China will begin 
trading with India’s northeastern state of Sikkim. 
June 30—Chinese and Hong Kong officials sign a trade pact 
ehminating Chinese tariffs on many goods and removing 
restrictions on trade tn a number of services. Analysts say the 
agreement marks a furly significant step toward opening 
China’ economy to international competition. 
July 1—in a lengthy speech marking the 82d anniversary of the 
Chinese Communist Partys founding, President Hu Jintao says 
that the “foremost political duty” of China's leaders is to carry 
out the theones of his predecessor, Jiang Zemin. The speech 
avoids any suggestion of political reforms or hint of reported 
tensions between Hu and Jiang, who retains influence within 
the leadership as charman of the Central Mıhtary Commission. 
July 17—Deputy Foreign Minister Dai Bingguo, upon returning 
from a four-day visit to Pyongyang, North Korea, leaves for 
Washington as part of stepped-up efforts to broker 
negotiations between the United States and North Korea. The 
goal of talks that Beijing 1s trying to arrange, says a Chinese 
foreign ministry spokesman, is “a final settlement to the 
denuclearization of the Korean peninsula.” 


Hong Kong 

May 23—The World Health Organization removes a 
recommendation against travel to Hong Kong following a 
sustained decline in new SARS cases smee a peak in late March. 

July 1—As many as 500,000 demonstrators take to the streets to 
protest government proposals for strict mternal-secunty laws 
widely viewed as restricting freedoms enjoyed m Hong Kong 
before ıt was retncorporated into China. 

July 7—Hong Kong's chief executive, Tung Chee-hwa, postpones 
action on the internal-security measure in the wake of massive 
street protests, but insists he will revive ıt later. Tung had agreed 2 
days before to delete provisions that would have allowed the 
government to make searches and serzures without warrants and 
to outlaw groups Imked to organizations banned in mainland 
China. Protest leaders vow to continue demonstrations. 

July 16—Two top officials of Hong Kongs government, the 
secretary of security and the financial secretary, resign amid 
public protests against pending security legislation. Tung, 
Hong Kongs chief executive, insists he will not resign. 

July 19—Tung, in Beijing for consultanons, says Chinas top 
leaders have given their “firm support” for his continuation in 
office, but he declines to say if they rebuked him for hrs 
handling of security legslanon and recent mass i 
demonstrations. China’ state news media report that President 
Hu Jintao told Ting the central was “extremely 
concerned about recent events in Hong Kong.” 


COLOMBIA 

May 5—Members of the Revolunonary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC), the country’s largest Manxist rebel group, 
kill 10 hostages—including Governor Guillermo Gaviria of 

former Defense Mintster Gilberto 
Escheverri, and 8 solciers—after a failed rescue attempt by 
government troops. FARC currently is holding hostage dozens 
of captured soldiers and police, former presidential candidate 
Ingrid Betancourt, several state lawmakers, and 3 Americans 
who were captured when ther plane went down in rebel 
territory in February The rebels want to exchange the hostages 
for guerrillas in government jails. 

June 6—Colombia secunty forces strike against both left-wing 
rebels and nght-wing paramuhtaries, arresting 34 rebels and 
SER SF enn oi er pr asl 

' President Alvaro Unbe has vowed to fight the paramihtanes 


aggressively a3 the Marxists. 
April 2—in Sun City, South Africa, representatives of the 


Under the power-sharing plan, all sides must agree to create a 
temporary constitution and set up a transitional government at an 
ste cliod date. President Joseni, Kahila will shoe power with 4 
vice presidents 1 from each of the 2 mam rebel movements, 1 
from the govermment, and 1 from among his political opponents, 

April 9—UN officials say up to 350 people m 15 northeastern 
villages were killed by tribal milinas armed with machetes and 
guns last week. Human rights groups estimate that 60,000 
people have been killed in northeastern Congo since 1999 m 
ethnic fighting between tribes allied to the armies of Rwanda 
and Uganda. 

May 27—The UN says that 415 people have been killed and 460 
others infured m clashes between rival Lendu and Hema tribal 
groups in the northeastern town of Bunia since May 6, when 
9,000 Ugandan troops, who had been overseeing last years 
peace accord to end the country’s 4-year civil war, withdrew 
from the town. As many as 17,000 people have been forced to 
flee their homes m the fighting and are seeking refuge in UN 
tent campe in and near the town. 

June 10—Brig. Gen. Jean Paul Thonier, the newly arrtved leader of 
a multinational force of 1,400 dispatched by the UN, pledges “to 
reassure and to protect” the people of Bunia. But he says UN , 
troops will not venture outside the city, or try to strip milittas of 
therr arms. Aid groups, unable to deliver food and medical relief 
to most of the population, have been seeking chsarmament of 
the militia fighters, many of whom are children > ` 

July 17—Congo’s main rebel leaders jom, as co-vice presidents, 
m a new power-sharmg government amed at ending ctvil war. 
The new government, led by President Kabila, combines rebel 
leaders, Kabila’s supporters and unarmed political opponents 
of the government in an effort to reunite the country. 


CUBA 

April 7—The government sentences 75 opposition leaders to 
up to 28 years 1n prison for allegedly collaborating with US 
diplomats to undermine the country and its economy. 
Prosecutors had sought hfe sentences for the dissidents, 
who were among 80 arrested last month. International 
human rights groups and media organizations have 
condemned the crackdown , l 


CZECH REPUBLIC: 
June 14—More than 77 percent of Czechs, in a turnout of 55 
percent, vote to join the European Union. 


FRANCE 


June 10—Striking government workers tie up trafic m Pans for 
the third time in a month to protest legislanon that would cut 
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June 12—Following a third day of anngovernment 


demonstrations and student noting in Tehran, Irans supreme 
religious leader, Ayatollah Ah Khamenet, accuses the US of 


retirement benefits and require workers to stay on the job longer 
before retiring. Prime Minister Jean-Pierre Raffarm urges 
lawmakers to pass the measure, saying that, without it, Frances 
pension fund would fall $50 bilhon short m 2020 and $100 
bilhon by 2040. “This ıs a necessary reform,” he says, “and 
knows it.” Calls across Europe for pension reform, 
and the attendant protests, are seen as a harbmger of 
demographic destiny as Europe continues to age while 
producing fewer children. A Brookings Institution demographer, 
William Frey, has reported that, by 2050, Europe’ median age 
will have risen to 52.3, compared to 35 4 in the US 
June 17—French authonties arrest more than 150 members of 
Mujahedeen Khalq, an armed Iranian opposition group, 
accusing them of using France as a base for organizing terrorist 
acts. Irans government praises the crackdown 


trying to foment unrest in the Islamic Republic. 

June 13—Demonstrations across central Tehran are the largest 
and most violent to date. Protesters, who denounce Irans 
Islamic government and demand more social, economic and 
political freedom, engage in running battles with not police 
and vigilantes. 

June 18—President Bush says for the first tme that the US and 
its alhes “will not tolerate the construction of a nuclear 
weapon” in Iran. A semor White House official describes the 
statement as a “carefully worded escalation” designed to draw 
a lme that Iran will not be permitted to cross. Iranian officials 
speaking before the International Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna reject accusations that they have failed to report the 
full extent of their nuclear acuvites. 

June 30—Russia joins other countries ın pressing Iran to allow 
more aggressive UN inspections of its nuclear sites, but 


HUNGARY 

April 12—Prelumunary results of today’s referendum show that 
83% of voters favor jommng the European Union in 2004. 
Hungary is the third candidate to hold a referendum among 
the 10 states mvited to jom the EU next year—Slovenia and 


Malta have already approved membershtp—but is the first 
major postcommunist country to do so. 


INDIA 

May 13—New Delhi appoints Shiv Shankar Menon, currently 
ambassador to China, as ambassador to Pakistan as part of a 
process to normalize relations between the 2 nuclear-armed 
countnes India withdrew its top envoy to Pakistan after a 
December 2001 attack on the Indian parliament, which New 
Delhi said was cared out by Palastan-based terronsts; 
Islamabad denied mvolvement and withdrew its ambassador 
several months later 


Kashmir 

June 28—Two suspected separausts loll 12 Indian soldiers and 
wound 7 before being shot dead at a military base outside 
Jammu. The attack comes during a visit to Kashmir by 
President A. P J. Abdul Kalam, the first such visit by a situng 
Indan president in 6 years 


INDONESIA 
May 19—The government launches a massive atr, land, and sea 


Russian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov, after meeting with Iran's 
top atomic-energy official in Moscow, offers no indication that 
Russia would abandon its nuclear mvestments if Iran refuses 


such inspections. 


July 19—The Washmgton Post reports that UN nuclear inspectors 


have detected traces of ennched uranium at an Iraman nuclear 
facihty south of Tehran, intensifying concerns that Iran is 
secretly developing nuclear weapons. 


July 27—After protests by the Canadian government, Iranian 


authorities arrest 5 security agents in the beatung death of a 
Canadian journalist while she was in custody after her arrest 
10 Tehran. 


IRAQ 
(See International, Iraq War) 


ISRAEL 
(See International, Israeli-Palestinian Conflict) 


ITALY 
June 18—Italy’s Parlament grants Pome Minister Silvio 


Berlusconi mmunity from prosecution while he remains in 
office, in effect suspending his tnal on corruption charges days 
before he 1s to take over the rotating presidency of the 
European Union Almost all opposition members leave the 
chamber in protest before the vote is taken. 


military assault against 10,000 separatist rebels of the Free 
Aceh Movement m the northern province of Aceh With more 
than 35,000 troops in Aceh, the offensive ıs Jakarta’s largest 
muitary operation since the occupation of East Timor ın 1975. 
Yesterday President Megawati Sukarnoputn declared martial 
law ın the province after a breakdown of peace talks m Tokyo 
between government officials and rebel leaders. The 
government says rebels have repeatedly violated a December 9 
cease-fire agreement, rebels clam government troops are the 
offenders Since 1976 at least 10,000 people have been lalled 
m the country’s civil war, in which the mostly Muslim 


Acehnese are seeking mdependence from Jakarta 


IRAN 

May 2—During a sermon broadcast nationwide, Guardian 
Council leader Ayatollah Ahmad Jannan urges Iraqis to launch 
suicide attacks to expel US forces from Iraq and to use Iran's 
Islamic Revolution as a model for a new Shute 
Muslim—controlled government in Baghdad The Guardian 
Counci is an Islamic religious advisory board that works 


closely with the government. 


Ivory COAST 

May 3—The armed forces and rebels sign a comprehensive 
cease-fire agreement 1n an attempt to end the conflict that 
began last September after a failed coup resulting from 
ethnic tensions Since September 2002, thousands of people 
have been lalled and more than 1 millon driven from their 
homes. The pact covers the entire country, including the 
west, where neighbormg Liberia has been accused of 
backing rebels against the former government of President 
Laurent Gbagbo. 


JAPAN 

June 11—in a senes of unusual market intervenuons, Japan's 
government announces that it will spend $16 5 billion to bail 
out a troubled bank, Resona Holdings, by buying a two-thirds 
ownership stake in it The Bank of Japan also announces that it 
will buy up to 1 trillon yen ($8.5 billion) in bonds issued by 
corporations over the next three years, the central bank has 
never before bought corporate debt secunties. 
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July 26—The Dret, after bitter debate, agrees to a government 
proposal to send a military force to help with reconstruction 
in Iraq 


JORDAN 

June 17—Jordan holds its first legislattve elections smmce King 
Abdullah dissolved Parliament two years ago Independents 
loyal to the king wm most seats. 


KENYA 


April 4—Former President Daniel arap Moi says he will resign as 


chairman of the Kenya African National Union (KANU) party 


so that a “younger person” can hold the post. In the December 


2002 presidental elections, Mwai Kibaki of the opposition 
Rainbow Coalition defeated the KANU candidate 


KOREA, NORTH 

April 24—A senior US official says that Deputy Director 
General Li Gun, North Koreas representative at nuclear 
weapons talks in China, told a US envoy yesterday, the 
second day of negonations, that his country already has 
nuclear weapons and may test, export, or use them 
depending on US actions. The talks included China, the US, 
and North Korea Another US offictal says the word “test” 
was not specifically used US officials have said they believe 
Pyongyang has 2 nuclear weapons. 

June 2—Congressman Curt Weldon (R.-Pa.), returning home 
after leading a rare visit to North Korea by a US congressional 
delegation, says that North Korean officials “admutted to 


having just about completed the reprocessmg of 8,000 rods, 
and they admitted to an effort to expand their nuclear 


production program. 

June 10—Japan detains 2 North Korean cargo ships ın Japanese 
ports The detentions, which Japanese officials call “safety 
inspections,” come a day after Bush administration officials 
said they were encouraging allies to put more pressure on 
North Korean shipping, including searches for illegal drugs 
and safety violations, as part of a broader effort to force North 
Korea to negotiate an end to its nuclear-weapons program. 

June 30—US mtelligence officials, The New York Times reports, 
now believe that North Korea is developing technology to 
make nuclear warheads small enough to fit atop the countrys 
growing arsenal of missiles, potentially putung Tokyo and US 
troops based in Japan at risk. 

July 14—North Korean leader Kim Jong I meets with Chinese 
Deputy Foreign Minister Dal Bingguo in Pyongyang as part of 
a fresh effort by China to end a standoff over North Koreas 
nuclear weapons program and to pressure both North Korea 
and the United States to resume talks. 

July 15—According to a New York Times report, North Korean 
officials have told the Bush admunistration that they have 
fmished producing enough plutonium to make half a dozen 
nuclear bombs and plan to move quickly to convert the 
material mto weapons If true, the declaration represents a 


direct challenge to President Bush, who said 2 months ago that 


a nuclear-armed North Korea “will not be tolerated ” 

July 31—The Russian foreign miistry says North Korea has 
apparently accepted a plan to engage in multilateral talks 
about its nuclear weapons programs. Pyongyang had 
demanded one-on-one sessions with the US; the Bush 
administration has been equally adamant that negotiations 
include other nations such as China, South Korea, Japan and 
possibly Russia US officials say they expect talks will be held 
1n September, probably m Beying 

US Undersecretary of State John R. Bolton, speaking in 
Seoul, denounces North Korea as a “hellish nightmare” and 
promotes a new US plan to interdict weapons shipments that 


he says “will send a clear message to dictators like [North 
Korean leader] Kum Jong I" Appearing to make the case for 
regime change, Bolton mentions Kim nearly 40 times, 
Tepeatedly attacking the “tyrannical rogue leader.” 


KOREA, SOUTH 

June 5—The US and South Korea agree to gradually reposition 
US troops away from the demilitarized zone dividing North 
and South Korea. The 14,000 American troops have long been 
considered a strategic deterrence to North Korean attack by 
guaranteemg that the US would be drawn into a war and 
compelled to counterattack. 

June 25—Two top aides to former President Kim Dae Jung are 
indicted on charges of transferrmg $100 million to North 
Korea as a payoff for agreeing to a 2000 summit meeting 
between the leaders of North and South Korea. Eight people, 
includmg an heir to the Hyundai fortune accused of passmg 
on the money, now face trial tn the case. The prosecutor says 
Kim Dae Jung, who won the Nobel Peace Prze 4 months after 
the summut meeting, will not be charged 

July 27—Veterans celebrate the 50th anniversary of the 
armustice that ended the Korean War. No North Koreans 
attend the ceremony, which is held in the village of 
Panmunjom where the armistice was signed, yards away 
from the barbed-wire- and mme-reinforced border that sull 
separates North and South. 


Kuwar 

July 6—slamıc traditionalists, both Sunni and Shiite, win more 
than a third of the parliament's seats in all-male elections, 
Political liberals and their supporters win only 3 seats in the 
50-seat legislature, a sharp drop from the 14 they held in the 
previous parliament 


LIBERIA 

Apnl 25—in a report to the UN Security Council, UN Secretary 
General Kofi Annan says rebels have seized 60% of the country, 
meluding most its diamond-muning areas. Annan also says the 
government has acknowledged mnporting arms and 
ammunition in response to rebel offensives. Last year the UN 
imposed an arms embargo, a ban on diamond exports, and a 
travel ban on President Charles Taylor and his top associates 
after the government allegedly helped fuel a civil war m 

ring Sierra Leone through an illicit arms-for-ciamonds 
trade. The rebel Libertans Umted for ReconciHation and 
Democracy have been fighting to oust Taylor for the past 3 
years, a new rebel group callmg itself the Movement for 
Democracy in Libena has also appeared recently in the 
southeastern region near the Ivory Coast border. 

June 4—A special court in Sierra Leone mdicts Liberian President 
Charles Taylor on war crimes charges, chargmg hum with 
responsibility for rapes, mutilations and murders in his country 

July 4—President Bush asks the US Defense Department to assess 
whether the US should jomm an mternational force to oversee a 
cease-fire in Liberia. 

July 6—Charles Taylor says he will step down from the 
presidency, leave his country and accept refuge in Nigeria, but 
he does not say when he will go. 

July 19—Chaos descends on Monrovia, Libera’s capital, as 
advancing rebel forces shell the aty. Government militias jon 
a torrent of civilians fleeing the violence. 

July 21—US marines arrive in Monrovia to protect the American 
embassy and evacuate foreigners as fightmg rages in the capital. 
UN Secretary General Kofi Annan joms West Afncan leaders in 
implormg the Bush admunistration to send peacekeeping forces. 

July 23—The Economic Community of West Afncan States, a 


regional organization, agrees to send as many as 1,300 


Nigerian peacekeeping troops to Libera. US Secretary of State 
Colin Powell endorses an American role as well. 

July 25—President Bush orders a naval amphibious force, mcluding 
2,300 mannes, to saul to a position off the coast of Liberia 

July 29—President Taylor says the deterioraung situation ın the 
country may void his earlier promise to resign. 


LITHUANIA 

May 11—Preluminary results of today’ national referendum show 
that 91% of voters approved jomung the European Union. The 
country is the first of 3 former Soviet Baltic states to approve 
membership in the EU, Latvia and Estonia are set to hold 
referendums on EU membership in September 


Mexico 

July 6—In a setback for President Vicente Fox, Mexico’ Natonal 
Action Party loses ground in a midterm election for the lower 
house of Congress, losing about a quarter of the seats ıt held. The 


formerly ruling Institutional Revolutionary Party gams seats. 


Morocco 

May 17—Suicide attackers set off a series of 5 explosions m 
Casablanca, the country’s business capital, kilhng at least 40 
people and wounding at least 60 others at a Jewish community 
center, the Belgian consulate, a Spanish social club, and a 
mayor hotel. Al Qaeda ıs believed to be responsible; 10 of the 
dead were the attackers. 


NIGERIA 

Apnl 3—A major oll prpelne ın the country’s Niger Delta, near 
the southern port of Warn, 1s destroyed m an explosion, days 
after ethnic Ijaw mulitants threatened to destroy property 
belonging to multinational o1 companies ın the region. In 
recent weeks oil firms have reduced output by more than 
800,000 barrels a day—40% of the country’ normal daily 
production—because of ethnic fighting that has killed 
hundreds in the area The country is the world’s sixth-largest 
oil exporter 

April 22—The Independent National Electoral Commission 
announces that President Olusegun Obasanjo won 62% of the 
votes cast dunng the presidential election held 3 days ago. 
Muhammad Buhari, of the opposition All Nigeria People’s 
Party (ANPP), earned 32%. The ANPP refuses to endorse the 
results because of alleged voter fraud; mternational observers 
also have reported widespread uregulantes 

May 4—Officials of Houston-based Transocean Inc., an oil 
company that operates 4 ngs in the Gulf of Guimer, evacuate a 
final group of hostages and strikmg Nigerian workers from 
offshore oil rigs, ending a 2-week standoff On April 19 about 
100 Nigerian ol workers took hostage employees from several 
oil companies, including 170 Nigerians and 97 foreigners, 
dunng a stnke over transportation and other demands Three 
days ago, company officials and strikers’ representatives 
negotiated the captives’ release. 


PAKISTAN 

April 30—Federal authonties in the city of Karachi capture 
Walid Be’attash, a top operative of Osama bin Laden's Al 
Qaeda terrorist network, along with 5 Palastani terrorist 
suspects. US officials believe Ba’attash, a Saudi anzen of 
Yemen descent, was ınvolved tn the bombing of the USS Cole 
m October 2000 and m the September 11, 2001 terrorist 
attacks on the US 

June 2—Following local elections dommated by an alliance of 
Teligious parties, a provincial assembly votes unanimously to 
introduce Islamic law in Palistan’s North-West Frontier 
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Provmce. The bill provides that Islamic law, or Shana, will 
override all other laws m local courts 

June 24—President Bush offers Palastan a $3 billion aid package 
Unul two years ago, Pakistan had been under strict US 
sanctions for developing nuclear weapons. Following a 
lengthy meeting in the US with Pakistan's president, General 
Pervez Musharraf, Bush says the aid will be contingent on 
Pakistan’ connnued cooperation ın the war on terrorism. 

June 27—President Musharraf comes under sharp cndcasm from 
opposition parties for his suggestion, made earlier this week, 
that Pakistan might send up to 10,000 troops to Iraq to help 
the US and Bntish forces. 

July 4—Suspected Islamic militants attack a Shiite mosque in 
the southwestern city of Quetta, kaling 48 worshippers and 
wounding 69 others as they gather for Fnday prayers. Three 
attackers die ın the incident, said to be armed at destabilizing 
the country by igniting violence between Sunnis and Shites. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY (PA) 

April 23—Prestdent Yasir Arafat and Prime Minister Mahmoud 
Abbas, with Egyptian mtelhgence head Omar Suleiman acting 
as medhator, agree on a 24-member compromise cabinet 
Abbas, who 1s also known as Abu Mazen, agrees to inchide 
several longtime allies of Arafat ın the cabinet. Palestinan and 
Egyptian officials say that Arafat was also given guarantees 
regarding his personal safety and was told Egypt would ask 
Israel to Lift a travel ban on him that has been ın effect since 
December 2001 Last month Arafat named Abbas, who was a 
foundmg member of the Fatah movement of the Palestine 
Liberation Orgamuzation, as his choice for prime minister after 
the legislature approved an amendment to the Palestinian 
Basic Law creating the post The US has said it will present a 
“road map” for peace between Israel and the PA only after the 
estabhshment of a Palestinian prime minister and cabinet, 


effectively excluding Arafat from the peace process 


PARAGUAY 

April 27—The country’s Electoral Court says Colorado Party 
candidate Nicanor Duarte Frutos has won presidential 
elections over opposition leader Julio Cesar Franco of the 
Authentic Radical Liberal Party and Pedro Fadul, a banker and 
member of the Beloved Fatherland movement. Duarte, who 
succeeds Luts Gonzalez Macchi, will begin a 5-year term on 


August 15 


PHILIPPINES 

April 2—At least 16 people are killed and 40 others wounded 
when a bomb explodes near a wharf m the southern aty of 
Davao There is no immediate clam of responsibility but it is 
believed to be the work of the rebel Moro Islamic Liberation 
Front (MILF), 1 of 4 groups fghtmg for an independent 
Islamic state ın the south of the predominantly Catholic 
country The MILF has denied involvement 

July 27—A bnef coup attempt by nearly 200 mutinous soldiers 
collapses The soldiers, who had wired a Manila building with 
explosives and demanded that the government quit over a 
range of alleged misdeeds, will face court-martial charges. 


POLAND 

May 31—President Bush makes the Nazi extermimation and 
slave-labor camps at Auschwitz his first stops ın a tmp to 
Europe; he says they should remind the world why it cannot 
afford to wait to confront tyrants 

June 8—Poltsh voters ın a nationwide referendum 
overwhelmingly entry mto the European Union; 

nearly 75% of the voters say “yes.” 
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QATAR 
April 29—In a national referendum 97% of voters approve a 


constitutton. It includes the creation of a 45-member’ 


parhament in which two-thirds of the seats would be elected 
in polls where women may run and vote. The rest of the 
legislature and the'cabinet would be appointed by the emir. 
The constitution also guarantees rights of expression, 
assembly, religion, and property. The emir has held absolute 
power in the country since its independence from Britain in 
1971. Government offictals have said parliamentary elections 
are Hkely to be held m 2004 ' 


RUSSIA . 

April 17—Sergei Yushenkov, one of the country’ most prominent 
Hberal opposition leaders, is killed by an unknown gunman 
outside his apartment building m northern Moscow. Hours 
earlier, the Justice Mmistry had officially registered his Liberal 
Russia movement as a party, making it eHgible to run 
candidates in December's parliamentary elections Yushenkov 
15 the ninth parliamentary deputy to be assassinated in the past 
9 years. None of the kallings has been solved. ' 

April 30—Federal prosecutors announce they have closed their 
investigation into 3 apartment bombings in September 1999 
that killed 243 people and wounded 1,742 in Moscow and the 
southern city of Volgodonsk. According to prosecutors, 9 
Russtan and foreign Islannc fighters carried out the bombings 
to advance the separatist movement in the republic of 
Chechnya; 5 of the accused are deceased, 2 are in custody, and 
2 remain at large. None of the alleged bombers are Chechen. 

May 12—At least 41 people are killed and 269 mjured after a 
suicide bomber drives an explostves-filled truck into regional 
and federal government buildings m the Chechen town of 
Znamenskoye. President Vladimir Putin says the operation 
was carried out by Chechen rebels 

May 14—A suicide bomber kills 14 people and wounds dozens 
more during a religious festival in the Chechen village of 
Thskhan-Yurt. The leader of the Moscow-supported Chechen 
government, Akhmad Kadyrov, the likely target of the attack, 
1s not injured. ' 

June 5—A woman blows up a bus carrying miltary workers m 
Mozdok, near the Chechen border, killmg at least 19. It 1s the 
Chechen rebels’ third attack in the region in three weeks. 

June 23—President Putin begins the first state visit by a Russtan 
leader to Britain since 1874. The visit highlights Britain’ new 
position as the largest foreign investor in Russia, with 22 oil 
deals announced this year that amount to nearly $17 bilHon. 

July 2—Authontles arrest Platon Lebedev, a principal shareholder 
in Yukos, Russia’ biggest oil company, on fraud charges. With - 

elections due in December, Yukos president 
Mikhail Khodorkovsky and his alles had been contnbuting 
large sums to parties opposed to Putin's government. Analysts 
say they violated an implicit agreement according to which 
Putin would not mqutre mto the ongms of business fortumes 
acquired during the lawless privatization of the 1990s on the 
condition that the so-called ohgarchs would stay out of politics. 

July 5—in an apparent sucade attack by Chechen rebels, 2 
bombs go off at a suburban Moscow rock festrval, killing at 
least 16 people and wounding dozens more. 


RWANDA 

April 23—By a vote of 68 to 0, with 2 members absent, the 
parltament approves a draft constitution Under the new 
system, the country will have an elected legislature for the first 
time since the Hutu government carned out the 1994 genocide 
in which more than 800,000 Tutsi and poliucally moderate 
Hutus were killed. The legislature will be made up of an 80- 
member national assembly and a 26-member senate. 


Legislators will serve 5-year terms, and the president will be 
eligible for election to two 7-year terms. 

May 27—President Paul Kagame announces that presidential and 
parliamentary elections will be held in August and September, 
respectively. The government releases official results from - 
yesterdays national referendum, which show that 93% of 
voters approved the draft constitution pessed by parhament 
last month. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

May 13—In Riyadh, at least 20 people are killed, tncludmg 8 
Americans, and dozens of others injured m a series of 
coordinated, near-stmultaneous attacks mvolving truck bombs 
and small-arms fire on 3 guarded residential compounds that 
housed Western citizens working for foreign firms. Officials 
say the suicide bombers, whom they believe are Islamic : 
fundamentalists Imked to Al Qaeda, apparently chose targets 
designed to damage the US presence in the country and punish 
Saudis who work with foreigners. The attacks come as the US 
1s withdrawing most of its 5,000 troops from the country. 

June 15—Sandi officials announce that an overnight raid on an 
apartment m Mecca has foiled an imminent terrorist attack, 5 
suspects and 2 secunty agents are killed in the raid, and at 
least 5 people are arrested. 


SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO 

May 11—Preliminary results from today’s tial election 
show that former Prime Minister Filtp Vujanovic, of the ruling, 
pro-independence Democratic Party of Socialists, won 63% of 
the vote Miodrag Zivkovic, of the pro-independence Liberal 
AlHance, recetved 31%. Vujanovic will succeed his ally, Milo 
Djukanovic, as president. In February Serbia and Montenegro 
replaced therr Yugoslav federation with a loose union grving 
both repubhcs almost complete independence but linking 
them by a small central administration. 


SLOVAKIA `` 

May 17—Official results from a national referendum that began 2 
days ago show that 92% of voters supported the country’s 
accession to the European Union, the highest approval rate of 
the 5 candidate ‘countries that have held referendums so far. 


SYRIA 

Apnl 13—At a press conference in Washington, President Bush 
says that Syna, which strongly opposes the war n Iraq and hes 
openly called for the defeat of US and British forces, may be 
harboring Iraq officials or chemical weapons. In recent days, 
Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld has said Syrian fighters 
have been killed or captured by US forces in Iraq. 

May 20—In Damascus, Ahmed Jibni], secretary general of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, confirms that 
his group and 9 other Damascus-based Palestmian groups— 

Hamas and Palestinian Islamic Jihad—have closed their 
offices in the aty. In recent weeks, the US has urged Damascus 
to curb Palestinian militants operating m the country. The 10 
groups, several of which are designated by the US as terrorist 
organizations, have refused to accept the 1993 Oslo peace accords 
between Israel and the Palestine Liberanion Organization. 


TURKEY 
(See International, Iraq Crisis) 


UGANDA 


June 11—President Bush, during a visit to Uganda, pruses 
President Yoweri Museveni’ successful antl-AIDS strategy and 


pledges more US funding for ant-AIDS efforts. Uganda has 
attempted to remove the stigma assoctated with AIDS while 
offermg drug treatments, programs that promote abstinence and 
condom use, while increasing education about the disease. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

June 9—The chancellor of the exchequer, Gordon Brown, says 
Bnitons may vote m a referendum next year on jommg the 
European single currency. 

June 17—Two members of Prme Minister Tony Blars cabinet 
who resigned in protest over the war ın Iraq tell a House of 
Commons committee that Britain made selectrve use of 
intelligence to justify the war. They say intelligence had not 
indicated that Saddam Hussein's weapons posed an 
immediate threat. 

July 18—Fuelmg new controversy over the governments 
Jusificanon for the war ın Iraq, a British weapons expert, 
David Kelly, commits suicide after admutting that he was a 
source for allegations that the prrme minister’s office 
exaggerated claims about Lrag’s weapons of mass destruction 


UNITED STATES 

April 4—Congress approves an emergency spending package that 
allocates $60 billon to finance the war m Iraq and $20 billion 
to aid key allies, bolster antiterrorism efforts, and help 
struggling airlmes. The Senate vote 1s unanimous; the House 
of Representatives vote is 414 to 12. 

April 25—The New York Times reports that, in a 19-page 
opinion signed last week, Attorney General John Ashcroft 
has ruled that the government can detain legal immigrants 


Terrorism and 


Our newest audiocassette, Terrorism and 
September 11, makes available on audiocassette the 
expert analysis and commentary that has appeared 
in Current History since the September 2001 terror 
attacks on the United States. 

The condensed Current History articles on this 
90-minute tape provide a comprehensive 
examination of the motives and goals of the new 
terrorist threat. The authors include: 


> Mark Juergensmeyer on the 
worldview of Al Qaeda and other 
religious terrorists; 


> Martha Crenshaw on the history of 
Islamist terrorism and its strategic goals; 


> Mark Katz on Osama bin Laden’ failed 
revolutionary vision. 
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indefinitely if federal authonnes believe they pose a threat to 
national security. 

Apnl 27—Washmgton announces that its major air operations in 
the Persian Gulf region—including 100 government planes 
and nearly 4,500 ar force personnel—will be transferred from 
Prince Sultan Air Base near Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, where they 
have been based since 1997, to a backup headquarters at Al 
Udead Arr Base in Qatar by the end of the summer 
Government officials say the move is part of a reposinoning of 
forces in the region now that Saddam Hussein's regime has 
been overthrown 

May 31—Speaking in Krakow, Poland, on his way to Russia, 
President Bush reaffirms his commitment to a close relanonshrp 
with Europe, but says he expects traditional allies that opposed 
him m the war on Iraq, such as Germany and France, to 
conform to an American vision of a shared future “This is no 
time,” he says, “to sur up divisions in a great alliance ” 

June 3—A new poll shows that the US war m Iraq has deepened 
mternational skepucism regarding America, and the Bush 
administration and 1ts international policies. Andrew Kobut, 
director of the Pew Research Center for the People and the 
Press, which conducted the survey, says it shows that “the war 
has widened the rift between Americans and Western 
Europeans, further inflamed the Muslim world, softened 
support for the war on terronsm, and significantly weakened 
global public support for the pillars of the post-World War I 
era—the UN and the North Atlanuc alliance.” Favorable 
views of America have dechned in nearly every one of 44 
countries surveyed smce last summer, as more people voice 
concerns that Washington is following an aggresstvely 
unilateral foreign policy 

June 5—Attorney General Ashcroft, testifymg before 
defends the Justice Department’ detention of hundreds of 
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illegal immigrants after the September 11, 2001, terrorist 
attacks, and urges lawmakers to give authorities still greater 
powers to pursue terrorist suspects. 

June 19—Federal law enforcement officials say they have 
recently uncovered and foiled a plot by Al Qaeda operatives to 

June 26—President Bush outlines an ambitious agenda for 
advancing peace and prospenty in Africa. While mdicating no 
willingness to involve US troops in the continent’ crises, the 
president calls for a change of government in Zimbabwe, for 
Liberia's leader to step down to spare his country further 
bloodshed, and for renewed efforts to broker an end to Sudans 
civil war. Bush, who will leave ın 11 days for the first tmp of 
his presidency to sub-Saharan Africa, also pledges $100 
million in ad to Kenya and other countries to help fight 
terrorism He touts expanded trade as the best antidote to the 
continents poverty. 

July 1—The Bush admumistration, acting on a provision of a US 
antiterrorism law, suspends military aid to 35 countries that 
have not pledged to give American citizens immunity before 
the International Cnminal Court The aid prohibition is not 
applied to full members of NATO and other major allies, 
including Israel, Jordan, Egypt, Japan, and South Korea. 

July 11—CIA director George Tenet publicly accepts 
responsibility for letung Bush use discredited information, 
about alleged Iraqi efforts to buy nuclear materials in Afnca in 
the president's State of the Union address this January. Bushs 
national security adviser, Condoleezza Rice, says, “The CIA 
cleared the speech in its entirety.” 

July 16—In his semi-annual report to Congress, Federal Reserve 
chairman Alan Greenspan sharply criticizes “substantial and 
excessive” federal deficits and warns that over time they will 
harm the ability of the US economy to expand strongly enough 
to drive down unemployment 

July 17—Administration officials esumate that the federal budget 
deficit will now reach $455 billion for the current fiscal year, 
and $475 billion next year. The revised figure for the current 
year amounts to 4.2 percent of GDP. 

July 24—A Joint panel of congressional mtelligence committees 
releases a report cnuazng the performance of the FBI and 
CIA before the September 2001 terrorist attacks. The report 
says US agencies failed to heed repeated warnings that Al 
Qaeda planned to strike domestic targets. It makes several 
recommendations, including the creation of a cabinet-level 
national intelligence chief and removal of “obsolete barners” 
to inter-agency coordination 

Califorma officials announce a date, October 7, for a rare 
recall vote on the sitting governor, Democrat Gray Davis, after 
opponents gather enough signatures to force an election ina 
state reeling from fiscal woes. 


July 29—President Bush declines to declassify a section of a 


report on the September 11 attacks that deals with Saudi 
financial support for some of the terrorists. He said 
disclosure could reveal methods and sources of untelligence- 
gathenng, and could up off suspects under investigation. 
According to Homeland Security officials, new intelligence 
suggests that Al Qaeda may again try attacks with hijacked 
airliners. The officials cannot say where or when the attacks 


may occur 


Puerto Rico 
May 1—After more than 60 years of using 900 acres on the 


eastern tip of Viéques Island for bombing exercises, the US 
navy withdraws from the region Protesters say the exercises 
have polluted the environment, damaged an economy 
dependent on fishing and tourism, and endangered the health 
of the island’s 9,300 residents The navy denies its practices 
have been harmful. 


YEMEN 
April 11—Ten key suspects in the October 2000 bombing of the 


USS Cole escape from a high-secunty pnson in the southern 
port of Aden. Officials say the men may have left Aden for Al 


Qaeda strongholds in the province of Shabwah; 17 US sailors 
were kiled in the Cole attack . 


ZIMBABWE 
April 26—Shops, banks, and factones reopen after a 3-day 


national strike called by the Zimbabwe Congress of Trade 
Unions, the countrys main labor movement, to protest the 
government’ decision to triple the price of gasoline. Labor 
leaders called off the strike after the government announced a 
rise in the minimum wage to compensate for the fuel 
increases. Inflation in the country 1s at more than 200%, 
unemployment at more than 60%, and fuel and foreign 
currency are scarce. 


June 2—Authorities arrest Morgan Tsvangira, the nation’s 


leading opposition figure, and charge him with contempt of 
court Secunty forces attempt to quell growing protests armed ` 
at challenging the presidency of Robert Mugabe. 


June 4—Stores, banks, and factones tn Harare, Zimbabwe's 


capital, are shut for a third day as stnkes against President 


Mugabe continue despite massive arrests and government 
threats to crack down on bustnesses taking part in the strike 


June 6—Security forces again arrest opposinon leader Morgan 


Tsvangirai, this time on charges of treason, and clamp down 
on the capital to prevent mass protests demanding President 
Mugabe's resignation. E 
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“If only realism could prevail, one is tempted to hope, the United States 
and Russia could work together to meet their common interests in security, 
stability, and prosperity. Reality, however, just keeps getting in the way.” 


US-Russian Relations: 
Between Realism and Reality 


CELESTE A. WALLANDER 


ate summer and early autumn have set a 
series of striking markers in the evolution 
of us—Russian relations: the failed coup 
against Mikhail Gorbachev in August 12 years ago 
that put in motion the final steps leading to the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union and the end of 
the cold war; the October 1993 attacks that Boris 
Yeltsin ordered against reactionary opponents in 
the Duma, which made it clear the Russian transi- 
tion to liberal democracy and a market economy 
would be far more sporadic and problematic 
than us policymakers had assumed; and the melt- 
down of the Russian economy in August 1998, 
which led to debt default because of irresponsible 
macroeconomic policy, a weak currency, and 
Potemkin reforms. 

What do the events of the autumn of 2003 por- 
tend for us—Russian relations? Will they lay the 
foundation for more counterterrorist and counter- 
proliferation cooperation, as was exercised this 
August in a joint Russian-American sting to thwart 
the smuggling of a Russian missile launcher into the 
United States? Will they establish great power coop- 
eration through the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil for a robust, internationally based force to secure 
and build a new Iraq following the attack in late 
August on the UN headquarters in Baghdad? Or will 
us-Russian relations founder on the Bush adminis- 
tration’ failure to deliver Russia’s release from cold 
war-era trade restrictions because of pressure from 
American domestic poultry exporters? 





CELESTE A WALLANDER is the director of the Russia and Eura- 
sla program and a senior fellow at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies. 


The answer is that cooperation between the two 
countries will continue in core areas related to com- 
mon security interests. Cooperation not only sup- 
ports a constructive and cordial relationship between 
the United States and Russia; it also strengthens 
broader global stability. The us—Russian relationship 
over the next decade likely will prove a model of 
realist foreign policy, serving basic security inter- 
ests. The relationship will fall far short of a strate- 
gic partnership, however, because realism is not 
enough to support it. A global strategic partnership 
can be built only on a strong foundation of com- 
mon purpose and stable domestic support, which 
is lacking in both countries. 

Russia and the United States can be allies in the 
best traditions of far-sighted traditional great power 
diplomacy, but the realities of domestic constraints 
and the imbalance of their national power will pre- 
vent their alliance from meeting the requirements 
of deep security and economic integration in the 
first decade of the twenty-first century. If only real- 
ism could prevail, one is tempted to hope, the 
United States and Russia could work together to 
meet their common interests 1n security, stability, 
and prosperity. Reality, however, just keeps getting 
in the way. 


RETURN TO REALISM 

Realism has a general appeal—who would want 
to be unrealistic in foreign policy?—but as a concept 
in international relations it has a specific meaning: 
in the conduct of foreign relations, national interests 
defined in terms of power and security guide 
national leaders. According to realist thought, a 
country’s leaders should not be misled by moral 
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imperatives, driven by cooperation for cooperation’s 
sake, or unduly constrained by international insti- 
tutions if such policies would cause the leaders to 
neglect balance-of-power calculations or the ratio- 
nal pursuit of national interests. Leaders should not 
be misled by the belief that the political or economic 
composition of other countries—whether they are 
liberal democracies or market economies, for exam- 
ple—will or should significantly affect foreign pol- 
icy choices. By implication, a responsible leader 
should not base foreign policy on whether a poten- 
tial ally or partner state is democratic, rather, coop- 
eration is possible when states have common 
interests and when policies are shaped to take into 
account the realities of their capabilities. 

The Bush administration came into office articu- 
lating a clear realist premise for its foreign policy, par- 
ticularly toward Russia. 
It criticized the Clinton 
administrations emphasis 
on engagement and reform 
of Russia’s domestic polit- 
ical and economic order 
and declared that it would 
seek cooperation where 
interests coincided, but 
would not shrink from 
confronting Russia in areas where interests diverged, 
such as nuclear technology sales to Iran. Bush 
administration officials stated early on that the 
United States would not seek or adhere to arms con- 
trol agreements merely for the sake of the habit of 
cooperation. The new administration said it would 
withdraw from the Anu-Ballistic Missile Treaty if it 
could not achieve modifications that would allow the 
United States to develop and deploy new systems to 
provide defensive coverage of the American home- 
land. Most important, Russia was to be downgraded 
from its preeminent role in us foreign policy in accor- 
dance with its decline in power: Russia was not 
viewed as irrelevant, but simply one among the ranks 
of other great powers, meriting neither constant 
high-level attention nor special status. 

Similarly on the Russian side, President Vladimir 
Putin appeared to base his new foreign policy prag- 
matism on a cold assessment of his nation’s strate- 
gic interests. Russia’s foreign policy concepts and 
national security doctrine were reformulated to 
identify Russian weakness as the greatest threat the 
country faced, and to support development of a 
vibrant and successful economy as the main foreign 
policy task. Terrorism supplanted the United States 
and NATO as the main external threat to Russian 


The problem with a us-Russian strategic 
partnership is not at the strategic level, but 
within the competing domestic interests, 
divergent domestic views, and mismatched 
political and economic systems. 





security, reflecting Russian preoccupation not only 
with the war in Chechnya, but also with transna- 
tional criminal and terrorist networks—often 
although not exclusively with Islamic links— 
extending from Central Asia through the Caucasus. 
Even before the terror attacks of September 11, 
Putin’ foreign policy rhetoric was characterized by 
a startling degree of self-critical realism: looking at 
the country’s weaknesses unflinchingly and finding 
Russia wanting and vulnerable. 

It certainly was possible that a more forceful 
Putin regime, waging a brutal war in Chechnya and 
bent upon asserting its own national interests, 
would set back us—Russian relations when joined 
with a confident Bush administration dismissive of 
sentiment in its Russia policy. Yet, by mid-2001, the 
relationship looked better than it had in years, seem- 
ingly bolstering realist 
prescriptions. On the two 
security issues that dom- 
inated the agenda and on 
which the two countries 
seemed headed toward 
confrontation—us with- 
drawal from the ABM 
Treaty and NATO's plans 
for a second round of 
enlargement—Putin declared that Russia did not 
agree with the American position, but would not 
become “hysterical” or sacrifice its relations with the 
West in a vain attempt to block us policy. 

Instead, Putin made a priority of economic 
reform and integration, seeking us support for for- 
eign investment and Russian membership in the 
World Trade Organization (wTo). He found a recep- 
tive partner in the Republican, business-oriented 
American president. Faced with growing European 
criticism and concerns that it preferred unilateral 
action to cooperation, the Bush administration 
shifted its focus as well. The administration sought 
Russian acceptance of its preferred policies on mis- 
sile defense. It negotiated a strategic arms agree- 
ment based on deep cuts in deployed weapons. And 
it attempted to engage Russia in a special relation- 
ship with NATO. 





PILLARS OF PARTNERSHIP 

The realist groundwork for focusing on common 
strategic national interests was thus already laid 
when Al Qaeda attacked the United States on 
September 11, 2001. The attack made transnational 
terrorism—a terrorism rooted partly in Russia’s 
Eurasian borderlands—the core threat to American 


security. This common strategic interest with Rus- 
sia was not abstract: Al Qaeda was based in Afghan- 
istan, and the Taliban regime that harbored it was 
viewed as a threat to Russia and the newly inde- 
pendent Central Asian states. Many within Putins 
government opposed the Russian presidents deci- 
sion to accept US military bases in Central Asia and 
to support the us military mission in Afghanistan 
with intelligence and aid to the anti-Taliban North- 
ern Alliance. But Putin’s motives were far from 
altruistic. Russians had viewed the Taliban as a 
major threat throughout the 1990s, but had not 
been successful in eliminating it. By supporting the 
United States, Putin achieved a significant security 
objective that Russia had been unable to achieve 
alone. And by working with Russian intelligence 
and the military, the United States was able to adapt 
a creative and unexpectedly effective military strat- 
egy that resulted in the relatively swift collapse of 
the Taliban regime. 

Likewise, the early common interest of the United 
States and Russia in the securing, storing, and dis- 
posing of Russia’s.inherited arsenal of weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD) took on new dimensions 
and urgency after 9-11. Russia and the United States 
suddenly had a very large and very serious common 
security agenda in the combination of terrorism and 
WMD that former Democratic Senator Sam Nunn has 
labeled “catastrophic terrorism.” 

Along with terrorism and wMD, common strate- 
gic interests include a third pillar: economic con- 
cerns. Russia clearly sees economic growth and 
international integration as necessary for national 
power and security, but what is America’s strategic 
interest in an economically successful and inte- 
grated Russia? One consideration is that an enfee- 
bled Russia invites the spread of terrorist bases and 
networks in Eurasia and increases the chances of 
WMD proliferation. As national security adviser Con- 
doleezza Rice has suggested, Russia’s weakness, not 
its strength, is the greater threat to America. It is in 
America’s strategic interest to support Russias eco- 
nomic development so that the government can 
improve conditions for Russian citizens—including 
those who work in wmp-related industries and who 
might be led by a lack of alternatives to sell their 
knowledge or access. It is also in America’s interest 
to foster an economic environment in which the 
Russian state can build competent institutions that 
will support security and stability in the region. Yet 
another strategic economic interest stems from Rus- 
sia’s position as the world’s second-largest producer 
of oil. Russias future productive capacity could sup- 
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port a diversification in energy resources that might 
reduce the dependence of the United States and its 
allies on Middle Eastern oil. 

At a summit meeting this June in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, both Putin and President George W. Bush 
portrayed the basis of their countries’ strategic part- 
nership in terms of common interests in these areas. 
They signed the Treaty of Moscow at the meeting, 
limiting each country’s strategic nuclear arsenal to 
between 1,700 and 2,200 deployed warheads. They 
announced plans for cooperation in research on mis- 
sile defense, agreed that North Korea must disman- 
tle its nuclear program, and said that Iran must 
comply with its obligations under the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. Both highlighted the potential 
of Russian energy supplies to support a far-reaching 
strategic relauonship. President Bush pledged again 
to work for Russian membership in the wro, and to 
remove Russia from the provisions of the Jackson- 
Vanik Amendment, the cold war legislation that 
denies Russia most-favored-nation trading status. 
They agreed that the us—Russian relationship had 
emerged intact after Russia’s opposition to America’s 
use of force against Iraq and the us decision to act 
without a UN Security Council resolution. Unlike 
German Chancellor Gerhard Schroder, who was per- 
ceived as personalizing his opposition to President 
Bush, and unlike French President Jacques Chirac, 
who was perceived as actively leading the opposi- 
tion to us policy in Iraq as a pretext for resisting 
American hegemony, Putin was seen as advancing 
legitimate Russian interests in a professional man- 
ner and was thus “forgiven.” 


REALITY AND THE RELATIONSHIP 

But appearances can deceive. While the two 
countries’ presidents enunciate the strategic ratio- 
nale for a partnership rooted in common interests, 
four aspects of reality undermine a us-Russian 
strategic partnership forged solely in realism. 

First, despite acknowledgement that stopping 
terrorism and wMD proliferation are the two core 
strategic interests held in common, there is little 
agreement on the concrete nature of each problem 
and how to prioritize the threats. Although the 
Bush administration recognizes Al Qaeda's involve- 
ment in the war in Chechnya and does not strongly 
or publicly criticize the Putin leadership for ongo- 
ing human rights violations, it continues to draw a 
distinction between international terrorists and 
Chechen separatists, angering Russian officials and 
limiting the degree to which the countries can 
cooperate. Domestic critics in the United States 
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limit the extent to which the administration can 
ignore Chechnya even if the White House sought 
such leeway. Similarly, Russian critics point out that 
the us focus on state sponsors of terrorism conve- 
niently neglects American allies Pakistan and Saudi 
Arabia and centers attention on countries such as 
Iran and Iraq, which had developed lucrative com- 
mercial relationships with Russia. 

The United States and Russia also have different 
priorities when it comes to the nations that each 
believes must be a focus of nonproliferation efforts. 
Russian policy on North Korea has shifted during 
2003 to more closely support the us view that a frm 
and united line must be taken against North Korean 
nuclear programs. Yet, while highlighting Russian 
and us agreement that Iran must comply with 
its international commitments for inspections of 
nuclear facilities, Putin has not entirely conceded 
that the key issue with 
Iran 1s the proliferation 
danger. At his St. Peters- 
burg summit appearance 
with President Bush, 
Putin said Russia seeks 
to cooperate on Iran, but 
also expects the United 
States not to use nonproliferation efforts to unfairly 
compete in international markets for nuclear reac- 
tor technology. 

Without agreement on the primary terrorist or 
WMD threats, it is difficult to see where the United 
States and Russia can turn their strategic partner- 
ship to operate as effectively as it did against the 
Taliban. That achievement may have been the high 
point rather than the model for future cooperation. 
This brings us to the second reality that checks the 
us—Russian partnership: the imbalance of power 
between the two countries and the mistrust this 
nurtures. Russian officials welcomed the us military 
presence in Central Asia and the Caucasus as tem- 
porary and tied to specific counterterrorist mis- 
sions. But they suspect that the United States may 
intend a long-term presence to limit Russia's own 
political and military influence in both regions, and 
they will consider their suspicions justified if Amer- 
icans settle in for a long stay. One scenario they fear 
is US pressure on Chechnya. Another is active sup- 
port of the present or a successor government in 
Georgia. A third is us military protection of the 
Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan pipeline under construction 
that will enable Azerbaijan to ship oil without rely- 
ing on Russian pipelines. Russians focus on the 
potential of us military pressure in the region to 





The Bush administration came into office 
articulating a clear realist premise for its 
foreign policy, particularly toward Russia. 





undermine Russia’s strategic and commercial inter- 
ests through political pressure backed by superior 
military force. 

The Russian government has also made clear that 
it views the potential relocation of us bases in 
Europe from Germany to Poland as contrary to 
Moscow’ interests. It sees the potential as a viola- 
tion of commitments made not to expand NATO'S 
military eastward under both the 1990 agreements 
on German unification and the NATO-Russia Found- 
ing Act of 1997, as well as a likely violation of lim- 
its on national deployments allowed under the 
Conventional Forces in Europe Treaty. If the United 
States and Russia deeply held common values and 
understandings of one anothers motivations, the 
imbalance of power between them would not bea 
source of mistrust. But this is where reality confronts 
realism: many Russians continue to fear and resent 
us power, and Americans 
continue to view that 
resentment as evidence 
of ill will. 

The reality effects of 
Russian weakness and 
American preponderance 
were largely behind the 
near confrontation on Iraq. Russia had clear finan- 
cial interests in preventing the us attack in March 
2003, but these had been discussed and could have 
been addressed to Russia’s satisfaction by post- 
conflict contracts and energy deals. In joining with 
France and Germany to try to force the United States 
to work through the un, Putin was responding to 
domestic pressure to resist US power and wield one 
of Russia’s few remaining great power instruments: 
its permanent seat on the Security Council and the 
veto power it carries. This was clear in Putin’s 
repeated appeals to the United States to abide by 
international law and his call for “multipolarity” 
rather than American hegemony as the basis for 
dealing with terrorism and wp threats. His appeal 
was answered by national security adviser Rice in a 
speech in London, in which she reminded her audi- 
ence that multipolarity led more often to conflict, 
and had in fact led to World War I; multipolarity 
was “a necessary evil” no longer required among 
partners with common interests and common val- 
ues. The United States as a preponderant power that 
can choose to cooperate with like-minded partners 
when it wants to—but will rely on itself when it 
must—has been unwilling to be constrained by 
international law when such constraints prove 
inconvenient in securing priority objectives. It is 


impossible to overstate the importance of this real- 
ity in limiting Russia’s whole-hearted commitment 
to strategic partnership with the United States. 


ENTER THE BUREAUCRATS 

Even more important in limiting realization of a 
strategic partnership is a third reality: the weight of 
domestic politics and bureaucratic inertia. Both 
presidents appear to have a genuine commitment 
to a deeper bilateral relationship, but this does not 
implement or fund programs, and it does not 
resolve competing viewpoints on the relationship 
within both governments. Presidents Bush and 
Putin can get along famously at their summits and 
agree to an ambitious menu of initiatives, but the 
most rational and strategically self-interested 
national goals can be undermined by the realities of 
bureaucracies or domestic interests that do not care, 
or worse, do not agree. 

It is no secret that the Russian military continues 
to view the United States as a threat to Russia, either 
out of genuine belief or to protect perks and bud- 
gets. As long as senior Russian officers continue to 
see America and NATO as a threat, they go through 
the motions of military-to-military programs man- 
dated by the civilian leadership to create “trust” and 
the bases for joint operations without achieving the 
trust and cooperative capacities. It is well known 
that officers who participate in international 
exchanges or tours of duty, such as in Kosovo, 
return to Russia to fmd their careers effectively over. 
Others tasked with leading cooperation in the strate- 
gic relationship can hardly be thinking seriously 
about common terrorist threats when they are plan- 
ning to counter the perceived threat posed by the 
United States. 

The civilian leadership of the us Defense Dipit 
ment ıs also widely perceived to have a more skep- 
tical view of the field of common strategic interests 
than does Bush, national secunty adviser Rice, and 
Secretary of State Colin Powell. Since Russian mili- 
tary and defense officials are more likely to deal 
with representatives from the Defense Department 
who themselves see Russian presence in the Cau- 
casus and Central Asia as evidence of Russias pres- 
sure on its weaker neighbors, mutually reinforcing 
assumptions of conflicting rather than common 
strategic interests have prevailed. 

It is not only wary military officials ie are 
responsible for dragging the potential parmership 
through the mud of non-cooperation; the us 
Congress also has played a role. President Bush has 
called repeatedly on Congress to lift Jackson-Vanik 
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Amendment restrictions on granting Russia perma- 
nent most favored nation status. The amendment 
was enacted in 1974 to sanction countries that did 
not permit free emigration. Russia has been certified 
by the us government as permitting free emigration 
for years, and has been granted waivers of the sanc- 
tion, but Congress has used the sanction as a way to 
punish and pressure Russia on unrelated issues. The 
situation is a source of embarrassment and annoy- 
ance in a relationship that is supposedly leading to 
a strategic energy partnership and that is meant to 
facilitate Russian membership in the wro. Congress 
currently seems unlikely to approve Russias “grad- 
uation” to most favored nation status because of a 
combination of domestic lobbying efforts to punish 
Russia for restrictions on importing us meat and for 
Russia's opposition to the United States on Iraq, and 
as leverage in negotiations with Russia on its terms 
of membership in the wro. 

The signature case of internal obstacles to realiz- 
ing vital strategic interests is implementation and 
funding of the Cooperatve Threat Reduction (CTR) 
program. Battles within the Congress have limited 
funding for programs to secure and dismantle Rus- 
sias WMD arsenal. In addition, implementation of 
this core program in the strategic relationship has 
been delayed and constrained by battles among us 
players in the legislative and executive branches on 
whether Russia can be certified as living up to its 
arms control obligations. In some cases there are 
legitimate concerns about Russias commitment, and 
about activities of Russian recipients of CTR support 
that may actually contribute to proliferation. In 
other cases, however, the process has been used by 
those who oppose the CTR program's premise and 
objectives to stall its implementation. On the Rus- 
sian side, officials have consistently thrown up 
obstacles by preventing access to US personnel 
required to monitor use of the funds and imple- 
mentation of the programs on grounds that the facil- 
ities have security restrictions. 

The fourth reality impeding a strategic A 
ship is that common interests between countries are 
rooted not only in strategic security issues, but also 
in commercial business ties, and these ties are 
minuscule between the United States and Russia. 
Russia accounts for less than 1 percent of total us 
trade, and the United States accounts for less than 
5 percent of Russian trade. Cumulative us foreign 
direct investment in Russia is only $6 billion. 

If the Russian economy continues to perform 
well, if more Russian firms move to international 
accounting standards and transparency in their cor- 
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porate governance, and if the Russian legal system 
enforces contracts in accordance with the rule of law, 
these numbers will surely increase. Although it is 
unlikely that Russian oil exports will create solid 
commercial or economic interests for US private 
industry or the government (since oil is sold on 
international markets and is rarely customer-specific, 
unlike natural gas), it is likely that American energy 
firms will increase their investment and presence in 
Russia. As trade and investment ties grow, US inter- 
ests and stake in the relationship will grow as well. 
America’s relations with strategic partners such as 
Germany and Japan are rooted in a mix of security 
and commercial interests, which helps to base sup- 
port for relations with those countnes in wider con- 
stituencies within American society. 

In short, a robust strategic partnership between 
the United States and Russia would need more 
engagement of national interests beyond the nar- 
row if important areas of vital security. Realism 
might recommend a strategic partnership, but the 
reality of limited common interests matters more in 
day-to-day policy. 


REALITY CHECK 


A realist conception of us-Russian relations in the 
twenty-first century provides a clear understanding 
of just where the strategic security and economic 
interests of the two countries overlap. Without this 
basis, there are no joint objectives for a partnership 
to target. Similarly, a realist approach focuses on 
getting the structure of the relationship in place so 
that it is more than a house of cards to be blown 
over in the first crisis to test the relationship’ com- 
mitment and capabilities. 

But a foreign policy that stops with realism will 
not be very productive, nor is it likely to address the 
broad array of issues that confront states in the 
modern world. It was enough in the nineteenth 
century to conduct a spare foreign policy based on 
national power and interests because states inter- 
acted primarily in the military and political spheres, 
and their societies and economies were not very 
integrated or interactive. Foreign policy bureaucra- 
cies were small and managed a limited set of 
requirements that focused on diplomacy. 

In the modern world, countries interact much 
more intensively in official and private contexts. 
Mobility, technology, and integration have sup- 
ported economic growth through trade, more effi- 


cient global production, and global investment. 
They have also created the capacity for the transna- 
tional terrorism and global military reach that glob- 
alize vulnerability and the potential to defend 
against it. Realism is spare and elegant, but the 
us—Russian relationship has to embrace the realities 
of the twenty-first century. The sense that many 
observers express that us—Russian relations are cor- 
dial but hollow arises from a failure to seize the 
challenge of the realities. 

Among the most ımportant of these realities for 
us—Russian relations in the next decade is the fail- 
ure of domestic constituencies and institutions in 
both countries to support the overall structure of 
strategic objectives. The problem with a us—Russian 
strategic partnership is not at the strategic level, but 
within the competing domestic interests, divergent 
domestic views, and mismatched political and eco- 
nomic systems. The onus in this respect ıs on Rus- 
sia to create a functioning democratic state that is 
accountable politically and subject to societal over- 
sight, including a free media. It is also a parallel 
obligation to continue economic reforms and to 
establish market institutions to encourage Ameri- 
can business interest and investment. 

The United States for its part also could improve 
the coherence and accountability of executive agen- 
cies responsible for implementing the president's 
policy, but the focus of us efforts to build a parmer- 
ship should be different. American leaders should 
reread the classics of realist theory to remind them- 
selves that one of the consistent conclusions of 
theorists from Thucydides to Kissinger is that hege- 
monic powers ultimately fall when they fail to build 
reliable alliances (or in modern terms, partnerships) 
based on common strategic interests. Self-interested 
cooperation is more likely than reflexive self- 
reliance to succeed. It is less likely to create fear and 
hostility among potential competitors, which his- 
torically have fueled their efforts to build capabili- 
ties to protect themselves. 

The United States can do little about the imbal- 
ance of power that creates uncertainty and concern 
about Us intentions, but 1t can do more to establish 
self-interested partnerships for the pursuit of 
national interests. While. Russia builds its demo- 
cratic and market capacity for a real partnership, 
America can build a strategic partnership with Rus- 
sia as a showcase of a responsible realist foreign pol- 
icy deeply rooted in reality. | 





“As long as President Putin insists on framing the war. in Chechnya as a strug- 
gle with international terrorism . . . and as long as the West tacitly acquiesces 





to his approach, there may be no end to the bloodshed.” 


Chechnya’s Russia Problem 


MATTHEW EVANGELISTA 


n October 2002, armed Chechen terrorists 
[e control of the Dubrovka Theater in 

downtown Moscow and held nearly 800 people 
hostage. They demanded an immediate end to Rus- 
sias war in Chechnya and withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian army. Eighteen of the fifty Chechens were 
women, veiled and dressed in black robes, with 
explosives strapped to their bodies. They threatened 
to blow up the building if their demands were not 
met. After a tense 58 hours, Russian special forces 
piped in an incapacitating gas and then stormed the 
theater. They killed the Chechens and freed the 
hostages, although more than a hundred of those 
freed later died from the effects of the gas. 

Russian President Vladimir Putin characterized 
the hostage taking as entirely about international 
terrorism—and nothing else. He linked the 
Chechens to the Al Qaeda terrorist network. He 
said that the Chechen republic president, Aslan 
Maskhadov, whose election Russia had recognized 
as legitimate in 1997, was complicit in the hostage 
operation and therefore could not be part of a nego- 
tiated solution to what had become known as the 
second Chechen war. 

In the months that followed, even as Chechen 
suicide bombings of Russian military and civilian 
targets mounted—both inside Chechnya and else- 
where in the Russian Federation—Putin declared 
victory over the secessionists and began to imple- 
ment his preferred postwar policy. A March 2003 ref- 
erendum ostensibly demonstrated overwhelming 
popular support among Chechens for a new consti- 
tution that would reaffirm the region's status as a 
republic of the Russian Federation, thereby repudi- 
ating the separatist government of Maskhadov and 
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the armed opposition to Russian occupation. A pres- 
idential election was scheduled for October 2003. 

But no one believes that the situation in Chech- 
nya will become stable anytime soon. Hundreds of 
thousands of refugees who fled the war are strug- 
gling to remain in camps in neighboring republics 
such as Ingushetia, even though the Russian 
authorities have sought to cut off international 
humanitarian aid and force the refugees to return 
home. Their reluctance to do so speaks more elo- 
quently than the referendum results about the 
prospects for peace in Chechnya. As long as Presi- 
dent Putin insists on framing the war in Chechnya 
as a struggle with international terrorism, as long 
as he refuses to consider a negotiated or interna- 
tionally sanctioned resolution, and as long as the 
West tacitly acquiesces to his approach, there may 
be no end to the bloodshed. 


TERROR AS TACTIC 

In the past nine years Russia has fought two wars 
in Chechnya. The first occurred between 1994 and 
1996; the second resumed in autumn 1999 and 
continues today. Both wars have entailed massive 
indiscriminate bombing of cities and villages; high 
civilian casualties; and sweep operations (zachistki) 
in which soldiers search house to house, rounding 
up males for interrogation and often looting homes 
and abusing villagers. Many Chechens have been 
herded into so-called filtration camps, with credi- 
ble evidence of extrajudicial killings, torture, and 
disappearances. An estimated 100,000 or more peo- 
ple—mostly civilians—have died in the wars, and 
several hundred thousand remain refugees or inter- 
nally displaced persons. 

Russia's military campaigns in Chechnya have 
broken many international and European laws and 
agreements, including the Geneva Conventions, 
the European Convention on Human Rights, and 
the European Convention for the Prevention of 
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Torture and Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment. A plausible case can be made that 
Russia has also violated the Genocide Convention 
for “acts committed with intent to destroy, in 
whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, or reli- 
gious group,” although the matter of intent would 
have to be established. 

It is thus not surprising that human rights organi- 
zations such as Amnesty International, the Red Cross, 
and Human Rights Watch have criticized Moscow's 
policy. European organizations and governments 
have also, at least intermittently, called attention to 
the wars in Chechnya and so has, if less often, the 
United States. European institutions have called on 
Moscow to pursue negotiations in good faith to end 
the war, to protect the civilian population, and to 
bring to account the perpetrators of crimes against 
innocent civilians. Europe has sometimes reinforced 
its demands with stronger, albeit largely symbolic 
measures. In April 2000, in the midst of the second 
Chechen war, the Parliamentary Assembly of the 
Council of Europe sus- 
pended the Russian del- 
egation’s voting rights 
for a time and threat- 
ened to expel Russia 
from the body if it did 
not impose a cease-fire 
and “initiate political dialogue without precondi- 
tions or prior restrictions with a cross-section of the 
Chechen people, including the elected Chechen 
authorities.” Russia did not comply with those 
demands, but its voting rights were still restored. 
This episode captures the dynamic of the interna- 
tional reaction to the Chechen situation: a series of 
ups and downs, with little apparent effect on Rus- 
sia’s behavior. And then came the American “war 
against terrorism.” 

It has become a truism that the events of Septem- 
ber 11, 2001, changed a great deal in international 
politics. Their effect on the Chechen war was not, 
however, immediately obvious. Terrorism has been 
part of the Chechen conflict since long before the 
attack on the World Trade Center and the Pen- 
tagon. If we define terrorism as the use of random 
violence against civilians for political motives, then 
many of the actions of the Russian armed forces in 
Chechnya would qualify: wholesale destruction of 
villages, mass bombing of the Chechen capital of 
Grozny and other cities, indiscriminate roundups 
of civilians, torture, and extrajudicial killings. 

The Chechen side has also engaged in terrorism, 
starting with the first war and continuing today, with 





The Chechen conflict was not always seen—even 
by Russia’s leaders—as a question of terrorism. 





a recent escalation of suicide bombings by young 
women. Among the more dramatic terrorist attacks 
of the first war was the June 1995 seizure of a hos- 
pital ın the Russian city of Budennovsk, when 
Chechen fighters took more than 1,000 people 
hostage. That action was justified as a response to a 
well-documented massacre of civilians by Russian 
troops at the village of Samashki. The Budennovsk 
crisis was resolved when Russian Prime Minister 
Viktor Chernomyrdin negotiated a release of the 
hostages in return for safe passage of their kidnap- 
pers. The Chechen terrorists did not achieve their 
main stated objective—ending the war with a with- 
drawal of Russian troops—and the war dragged on, 
inspiring further terrorism from the Chechen side. 

A January 1996 attack on Kizliar, over the border 
in the republic of Dagestan, was apparently intended 
to capture a Russian helicopter base. When Chechen 
fighters could not find it they seized another hospi- 
tal instead. Not satisfied with keeping the patients 
and medical staff captive, they rounded up more peo- 
ple from their homes 
until they had assem- 
bled between 2,000 
and 3,000 hostages. 
Russian forces quickly 
attacked the hospital 
but stopped when the 
Chechens began to execute their captives. Local 
Dagestani officials then negotiated safe passage for 
the terrorists, on the Budennovsk model, but Russian 
forces reneged on the deal and attacked the Chechen 
convoy just as 1t was about to cross a bridge into 
Chechnya. The Chechens retreated into the village 
of Pervomaiskoe with their hostages. 

Meanwhile another armed group— Turkish citi- 
zens of Abkhaz and Chechen origin—hijacked a 
passenger ferry in Turkey’s Black Sea port of Trab- 
zon, demanding that the Russian army free their 
“Chechen brethren.” Instead the Russian troops 
bombed Pervomaiskoe with Grad rockets. Many of 
the Chechen fighters managed to escape, taking 80 
hostages with them. The hostages were later 
released to Dagestani authorities at a press confer- 
ence that highlighted the Russian special forces’ 
humuliating failure. The Russian attack yielded a 
huge death toll, including hostages. 

With its army in shambles and its citizens thor- 
oughly demoralized, the Russian government in 
1996 finally began to take seriously the need to end 
the war. Russian popular support for a military reš- 
olution of the conflict, already low to begin with, 
fell to such depths that President Boris Yeltsin felt 


his chances for reelection were in serious jeopardy. 
He recruited retired General Aleksandr Lebed, a 
rival for the presidency, to negotiate a cease-fire in 
time for the second round of elections in June 1996, 
which Yeltsin then won. 

The lessons learned by many Chechens—at least 
the ones with guns—were that Russia is vulnera- 
ble to terrorist acts, that the Russian people are eas- 
ily demoralized, and that their leaders will heed 
their views and withdraw as the costs mount. The 
major exception to this generalization was the 
spate of apartment bombings in Russia in Septem- 
ber 1999 that killed nearly 300 people. Although 
never convincingly linked to Chechens, these ter- 
rorist acts solidified support for Yeltsin’s chosen 
successor, Wladimir Putin, and helped secure his 
election in March 2000, as Russian bombers 
pounded Grozny into rubble. 


9-11 DIPLOMACY 

Given that terrorism was always a part of the 
Chechen wars, can we say that 9-11 changed how 
the West views the situation in Chechnya? Should 
the West—that is, the United States, its allies in 
Europe, and the international organizations they 
dominate—now accept Moscow’ military actions 
as part of the international war against global ter- 
rorism? If so, does Moscow deserve less criticism of 
its ongoing human rights abuses and more sympa- 
thy for its attempts to end the war? 

In the immediate aftermath of the September 11 
attacks, President Putin was the first foreign leader 
to telephone President George W. Bush to offer his 
country’s condolences. Among the cynical, the for- 
mer KGB agent’s motives raised suspicions. Septem- 
ber 11 offered to Putin, as it did to other leaders 
who were facing insurgencies, the opportunity to 
cast his war in a new light, as part of a common 
struggle against international terrorism. He was 
quite explicit on this point when he told American 
television journalist Barbara Walters that, “in 1999, 
we were the victims of a terrorist attack. And I’m 
not just referring to Chechnya and the Caucasus. 
I’m referring to the explosion of residential build- 
ings in Moscow and other cities as a result of which 
hundreds of innocent people died.” 

But until the Moscow hostage crisis in October 
2002, not much really changed in the West's 
approach to the Chechen conflict. Human rights 
groups kept up the pressure on Russia. Some inter- 
national organizations tried, with mixed success, to 
pass resolutions condemning Russian behavior. And 
governments continued to behave inconsistently. 
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The us State Departments annual report on human 
rights for 2002 devoted considerable space to crit- 
icizing Moscow's prosecution of the war, as it had 
in previous years. The United Nations Human 
Rights Commission, however, defeated a resolution 
condemning Russian behavior. (Many of the mem- 
bers, responsible for human rights violations in 
their own countries, probably feared setting a prece- 
dent that could later put them at risk.) The Euro- 
pean Parliament passed a resolution expressing 
concern, but it was watered down from what leftist 
and Green Party parliamentarians had in mind. 

Even with this mixed record, it was apparent that 
if Russia was anticipating a deal on Chechnya— 
whereby the West would remain silent or even sup- 
port Moscow's war effort—it did not get what it 
expected. More surprisingly, Moscow did not seem 
interested in exerting the leverage it held regarding 
the us war against the Taliban in Afghanistan. What 
kind of leverage did Russia have? It could, for 
example, have threatened to limit us access to air 
bases in Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan, former Soviet 
republics within Moscow’s sphere of influence, the 
so-called near abroad. Instead, the Kremlin wel- 
comed the us presence in Central Asia and in the 
former Soviet republic of Georgia as well. 

This posed a puzzle. How to explain Russia's 
apparent willingness to give the green light to an 
extensive US presence in its near abroad without an 
obvious quid pro quo? The prospect of a us-led war 
in Afghanistan against international terrorism evi- 
dently led to a serious rethinking of Russia's under- 
standing of its own security. In trying to justify the 
harsh measures that Moscow imposed on Chech- 
nya, President Putin had highlighted the connec- 
tions between the Chechen rebels and the Al Qaeda 
terrorist network based in Afghanistan. He achieved 
only limited success in making Europe and the 
United States complacent about Russian atrocities 
in Chechnya. But he may well have convinced him- 
self that the connection between Chechnya and the 
Afghan terror network had to be disrupted—and 
the us war represented the best option for doing so. 

The Chechnya—Al Qaeda link was objectively no 
different before 9-11 than after, but Putin's effort to 
reframe the Chechen war led to a reframing of 
Afghanistan and the near abroad as well. Whereas 
us bases on Russia’s periphery and us military action 
in a neighboring country would have seemed intol- 
erable in early September 2001, they seemed desir- 
able only a couple of weeks later. Putin explained 
his position in his 2002 state of the nation address 
in a manner consistent with this interpretation: 
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“For our state, which has long been confronted 
with terrorism, there was no difficulty in deciding 
whether to support efforts to destroy its lair or 
not—especially as these measures did indeed help 
to strengthen security on the southern borders of 
our country and, to a considerable extent, helped 
to improve the situation.” 


A BLOODY STALEMATE 

Although Russian cooperation in the interna- 
tional campaign against terrorism apparently did 
not hinge on the Wests attitude toward Moscow's 
war in Chechnya, the past year has seen a signifi- 
cant change in the us government's perception of 
the Chechen conflict—including much more sym- 
pathy for Russia’s official position and greater tol- 
erance for its methods, no matter how brutal. That 
change was evidently the result of two factors: the 
hostage crisis in Moscow and the Bush administra- 
tion's desire to recruit Russian support in the UN 
Security Council for war against Lraq. 

The Moscow hostage crisis provided a vivid mage 
to reinforce Putin's framing of the Chechen conflict 
as an international terrorist conspiracy: bearded men 
in combat fatigues toting machine guns and veiled 
female suicide bombers issuing communiqués to the 
Al-Jazeera Tv network. Despite the heavy toll of the 
rescue operation, President Putin received high 
marks from popular opinion in Russia. He also 
received a phone call from President Bush express- 
ing his support and sympathy—an obvious effort to 
reciprocate Putin’ telephone call after 9-11. 

us and British leaders appear to have been moti- 
vated subsequently by a second factor: they wanted 
Moscow’ support for launching a war against Iraq, 
a policy option that had become both internation- 
ally and domestically a rather unpopular prospect. 
On the brink of “Operation Iraqi Freedom” in 
March 2003, for example, the Bush administration 
declared three Chechen groups to be terrorist orga- 
nizations, something the Russian government had 
long been requesting. The timing was clearly con- 
nected to Iraq. 

Even though the administration failed to win 
Russia’ endorsement of the war, it continued to seek 
Moscow’ support for us postwar policy in Iraq. In 
August 2003, a month before Putin’s scheduled visit 
to the United States, us Secretary of State Colin Pow- 
ell declared Chechen warlord Shamil Basaev an 
“international terrorist.” The designation should 
come as no surprise. Basaev himself has made no 
secret of his terrorist activities, including the Buden- 
novsk hostage raid, ot of his links to such notonous 


figures as the late Saudi mujahad known as Khattab. 
In fact, the roles of Basaev and Khattab had already 
figured prominently as justification for the adm- 
istration’s March decision on the three Chechen 
groups. As with the March designation, the pro- 
nouncement regarding Basaev allowed the us gov- 
ernment to seize his bank accounts in the United 
States (although no one seems to know whether any 
exist). A source in Putins administration character- 
ized Powell’ statement as “purely political,” but told 
Russian journalists that it “paves the way for joint 
efforts agaist international terrorism.” Most media 
accounts viewed the us gesture as a transparent 
attempt to elicit Russian cooperation ın Iraq. 
Moscow’ framing of the Chechen conflict exclu- 
sively as a case of international terrorism, while 
denying that any legitimate grievances drive the 
resistance to Russian military occupation, has 
resulted in a bloody and hopeless stalemate. Official 
us acceptance of Moscow's position has weakened 
whatever leverage Washington could have exerted 
to help bring the conflict to a peaceful resolution. 


THE ROOTS OF WAR 

The Chechen conflict was not always seen—even 
by Russia’s leaders—as a question of terrorism. 
Chechnya was one of many regions that sought 
greater autonomy from Moscow in the wake of the 
breakup of the Soviet Union at the end of 1991. The 
Soviet Union was nominally a federation and it split 
into its 15 constituent units, the union republics, 
each of which became an independent country, 
many for the first time in history. Russia too is for- 
mally a federation, made up of 89 so-called subjects, 
21 of them, including Chechnya, known as national 
republics because they are considered the homeland 
of a major nationality. During the late 1980s several 
of the republics, such as Tatarstan and Bashkor- 
tostan, as well as Chechnya, sought greater inde- 
pendence from Moscow. Both Chechnya and 
Tatarstan refused to sign the Federative Treaty that 
formed the basis for relations between the center 
and the regions, and Bashkortostan only did so after 
appending a separate bilateral agreement. 

In all of the cases except Chechnya, the poorest of 
Russia’ 89 regions, the Moscow authorities pursued 
a compromise solution that kept the republics from 
seceding. In the Chechen case, President Boris Yeltsin 
chose war, supposedly for fear that Chechen inde- 
pendence would provoke a rash of other secessions. 
As he put it in one of several volumes of ghost-writ- 
ten memoirs, “We cannot stand idly by while a piece 
of Russia breaks off, because that would be the begin- 


ning of the collapse of the country.” In 1999, 
Vladimir Putin renewed the war in response to an 
incursion of rebels across the Chechen border into 
Dagestan, led by Basaev and Khattab. In one of his 
own quasi autobiographies, Putin justified the new 
invasion and bombardment of Chechnya with the 
same argument that Yeltsin had used. He spoke of the 
possible “Yugoslavization” of Russia. 

Yet there was little danger that Russia would go 
the way of the Soviet Union and break up into its 
constituent units. Yeltsin’s administration was will- 
ing to negotiate with the leaders of republics that 
were demanding greater autonomy and made 
numerous concessions. Many of those leaders were 
the former Communist officials who had headed 
their republics in the Soviet period. Their national- 
ism was of a moderate, if somewhat opportunistic, 
variety, and they managed to keep their more 
extreme nationalists at bay. The “treaties” they signed 
with Moscow helped undermine the extremists. 

Again Chechnya was the exception. In that case, 
the Kremlin backed an idiosyncratic radical nation- 
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against Serbian domination). Yet at least some us offi- 
cials have been careful not to overstate the case. In 
May 2002, for example, Steven Pifer, a State Depart- 
ment official, reported in congressional testimony 
that “contrary to some media reporting, we have not 
seen evidence of extensive ties between Chechens 
and Al Qaeda in Chechnya, but we have seen evi- 
dence of individuals or certain factions linked to ter- 
rorist elements.” 

The more relevant point is that the Chechens were 
driven to seek external support only after Moscow 
chose military force as ıts preferred way to deal with 
Chechen aspirations for greater autonomy. Without 
addressing those aspirations, Moscow will not be 
able to solve its Chechen problem. This view has 
been expressed even within the Russian defense min- 
istry by its former press chief, Colonel Viktor 
Baranets. He compared militant Islam to “a tiger ina 
Moscow zoo, obediently dozing in the iron cage of 
Soviet power.” It was “released into Chechnya, set 
free and enraged by Moscow” when Yeltsin 
unleashed the war. But the main sources of the 
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Dudaev’s mercurial personality and provocative 
thetoric would have made it more difficult for Yeltsin 
to strike a deal with him than with the leaders of 
Tatarstan and Bashkortostan, for example. But Yeltsin 
did not try: he refused even to meet with Dudaev. 
Yeltsin thought he could easily overthrow the upstart 
Chechen’ regime in short order. Two years and tens 
of thousands of dead later—including Dudaev, who 
was targeted by a Russian missile while talking on his 
cell phone—Yeltsin withdrew the Russian army, leav- 
ing the status of Chechnya unresolved. Putin's 
renewal of the war in autumn 1999 has produced 
more devastation while bringing peace and stability 
no closer. 

Highlighting the connection to international ter- 
rorism serves to downplay the deeper sources of the 
conflict and reveals the glaring absence of any con- 
structive solutions on Moscow’ part. Some Chechen 
fighters have presumably received aid from Islamic 
fundamentalist groups, along with considerable 
moral support from the Muslim world (much as the 
us-backed Kosovar Albanians did in their struggle 


warriors make up a small proportion of the Chechen 
resistance, despite the impression we have from the 
Moscow hostage-taking and subsequent terrorist 
attacks. Consider, for example, the images of women 
in head-to-toe burkas with explosives strapped to 
them. Chechen women do not typically dress in this 
fashion. Chechnya has no tradition, and until 
recently no practice, of suicide bombers or martyr- 
dom. In fact, according to Russian journalists who 
were members of the captive audience, the terrorists 
who seized the Dubrovka Theater had ample oppor- 
tunity to blow themselves and the building up, but 
did not do so. 

Unfortunately, subsequent events have demon- 
strated that Chechen women, dubbed “black wid- 
ows” by the Russian media, are ready to kill and to 
die in suicide bombings. In June 2003, in an obvious 
bid to bolster his international credibility, President 
Maskhadov ordered his military forces to adhere to 
the Geneva Conventions and avoid targeting civil- 
ians. But on July 5, suicide bombers attacked a sub- 
urban Moscow rock festival, killing at least 16 people 
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and wounding dozens more. The actions of the black 
widows undermine Maskhadov’ efforts and suggest 
that much of the violence on the Chechen side of the 
conflict remains out of his control. 


MAKING PEACE AN OPTION 

A useful way to think about ending the violence 
in Chechnya is to distinguish among the types of 
people who wield it and the prospects for negotiat- 
ing a peaceful resolution of the conflict with them. 
First, there are common criminals and bandits. 
These are the people who benefit from the chaos of 
a wartime situation, have easy access to weapons, 
and engage in kidnapping, smuggling, and theft. 
They should not be parties to negotiation but should 
be arrested, tried, and put in jail—a task beyond the 
means of the local government, or the federal gov- 
ernment for that matter, especially when Russian 
military and ctvilian officials are often implicated in 
the criminal activities. If peace and stability were 
restored to Chechnya, 
along with some measure 
of economic recovery, the 
opportunities for rampant 
crime would diminish. 

Second, there are the 
committed terrorists and 
Islamic holy warriors, 
including some foreign- 
ers. They would not be satisfied with an aipe 
dent Chechnya but at a minimum seek an Islamic 
republic stretching across the Russian North Cau- 
casus. They also might want to use the region as a 
base for endless jihad. Obviously, such demands 
should be nonnegotiable and the main response to 
the extremists should be to defeat them. But these 
groups have never been very popular among ordi- 
nary Chechens and they only thrive under the cur- 
rent conditions of desperation and lawlessness. A 
peace settlement and economic revival would 
undermine whatever support they enjoy. 

Third are the nationalists, those who initially 
took up arms when Chechnya’s demands for 
greater autonomy or outright independence from 
the Russian Federation provoked a Russian mili- 
tary onslaught. Their leaders, even the eccentric 
Dzhokhar Dudaev and his successor, Maskhadov, 
had always been willing to seek compromise solu- 
tions that would keep Chechnya integrated with 
Russia, even if nominally autonomous. A year 
before the first Russian invasion of 1994, for exam- 
ple, Dudaev declared, “we do not see strategically 
a place for the Chechen Republic outside the sin- 
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gle economic, political, and legal space which cov- 
ers the current Commonwealth of Independent 
States,” the loose alliance of former Soviet 
republics led by Russia. 

The fourth category of those wielding violence 1s 
by far the most troubling. These are the people 
whom Mikhail Alexseev, a specialist on Russian 
regional politics, has called seekers of vengeance. 
The Chechens, like many “mountain peoples,” 
maintain the tradition of vendetta or blood feud 
(recall the Hatfields and McCoys of West Virginia). 
Families feel obliged to avenge the murders com- 
mitted by Russians against their kin. Given the indis- 
criminate nature of the Russian zachistki and the fact 
that perpetrators of atrocities deliberately hide any 
identifying markings on their vehicles or uniforms, 
a number of Chechens have pursued vengeance ran- 
domly against any Russians. 

The most prominent and disturbing trend is for 
young women to become suicide bombers. Russian 
Defense Minister Sergei 
Ivanov has described 
them as zombies, brain- 
washed and trained 


person Sergei lastrzhem- 
ski was more explicit: 
“The use of female sui- 
cide bombers, which is 
not characteristic of the Chechen resistance, is a 
direct borrowing from the Middle East terrorist pat- 
tern,” he said. “This also confirms that mercenaries 
from Arab states and people representing the Al 
Qaeda terrorist network there are acquiring more and 
more authority in making decisions on terrorist 
methods.” More plausible is the account offered to 
journalist Fred Weir by Zainap Gashaeva of Ekho 
Voiny, an antiwar coalition of Chechen and Russian 
women, and echoed by many others familiar with 
Chechnya’s traditions. “In our culture,” she 
explained, “both suicide and women joining in com- 
bat are unthinkable. But Chechen women who have 
lost all their menfolk and all their reasons for living 
may see no other way out. The fact that they attack 
Russian targets shows who they blame for the 
destruction of everything that matters to them.” 
President Putin has cast the Chechen conflict in 
the light of international terrorism. If the situation 
in Chechnya is not brought under control, he 
argues, the region could become like Afghanistan 
under the Taliban, a base for worldwide terror. As 
Putin told journalists in April 2002, “international 
consolidation and support are no less important here 


than in other regions which have to tackle problems 
like terrorism.” Putin characterizes Chechen terror- 
ism as an international problem, yet he refuses to 
countenance an international solution. 

Putin is undoubtedly reluctant to “international- 
ize” the Chechen conflict for fear that such a move 
would raise the possibility of eventual independence 
for Chechnya. Given the disastrous record of kid- 
napping, slave-trading, economic corruption, and 
general lawlessness that the de facto independent 
Chechnya witnessed between 1996 and 1999, no 
one should want to see a Chechnya like that again. 
Under those conditions, one could plausibly credit 
Putins concerns that Chechnya might become 
“another Afghanistan.” But if Putin believes the 
results of the March 2003 referendum carried out by 
his government in Chechnya, he should have no 
worries about a Chechen bid for outright indepen- 
dence. According to the Russian government, an 
overwhelming majority of Chechens voted for a con- 
stitution that would maintain Chechnya’ status 
within the Russian Federation. 


No EASY SOLUTION 

Putin unfortunately has demonstrated through 
his words and actions of the past four years that he 
is incapable of addressing the Chechen conflict in 
any way that could lead to a peaceful resolution. He 
apparently has trouble controlling his emotions 
when the subject comes up. He came to power in 
1999 vowing to “rub out” the Chechen “bandits” in 
the “toilet” (it sounds rather stronger in Russian). 
Ata press conference in November 2002, in front 
of the leaders of the European Union, when a criti- 
cal question about Chechnya arose, Putin added a 
new threat to his repertoire: castration. He said, “if 
you want to become a complete Islamic radical and 
are ready to undergo circumcision, then I invite you 
to Moscow. We are a multidenommmational country. 
We have specialists in this question [of circumci- 
sion]. I will recommend that they carry out the 
operation in such a way so that afterward, nothing 
else will grow.” Such crude talk might play well 
among certain domestic audiences, but it implies a 
poverty of imagination when it comes to realistic 
solutions to a conflict that has killed tens of thou- 
sands of people and has no end in sight. 

Suspicion of any international involvement in 
coping with the Chechen crisis is mfe within Putins 
administration. In July 2003, for example, Abdul- 
Khakim Sultygov, President Putin’s human rights 
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envoy for Chechnya, expressed official Moscow's 
views when he accused nongovernmental human 
rights organizations of inks to terrorism. “Chech- 
nya clearly demonstrates that terrorist activities go 
hand in hand with the psychological war, propa- 
ganda and moral terror conducted by human rights 
NGOS,” he stated. “There is a need to investigate the 
sources financing these organizations, including 
those with international status, for their potential 
ties to the international terrorist network.” At a 
time when the international aid group Doctors 
without Borders was pleading with the Putin 
administration to make some effort to account for 
one of their colleagues kidnapped in Dagestan a 
year ago, such inflammatory statements only con- 
tribute to the dangers that humanitarian workers 
face in Russia. 

What form could international involvement 
take? There are many possibilities, although none 
inspires great hope. One idea put forward by 
Maskhadov in a proclamation this July calls for 
“conditional independence under an international 
administration,” an implicit recognition that 
Maskhadov’s government is not capable of main- 
taining a secure and stable Chechnya by itself and 
certainly not in confrontation with a hostile Russia. 
Ivan Rybkin, leader of the Liberal Russia political 
party and former head of the government’ Security 
Council, has advocated negotiations with 
Maskhadov—an option supported by a majority of 
Russians, according to recent polls—and the 
deployment of international peacekeeping forces. 
The model that many observers have in mind 
would be the one that operated in East Timor and 
Kosovo, where disputed territories have been 
administered by NATO and the United Nations. Ata 
minimum, international observers should be pre- 
sent to monitor elections and referenda that are to 
determine Chechnya’s future. 

There is no easy solution to the Chechen con- 
flict. A history of neglect and abuse by Moscow, 
including two punishing recent wars, has sharply 
diminished the prospects for reconciliation and 
reconstruction. Yet, the longer Russia’ leaders delay 
in pursuing a peaceful resolution to the war, the 
more damage they do to the unstitutions of their 
state and to their society. If Putin is convinced that 
the Chechen conflict is fundamentally an interna- 
tional problem—the product of a global terrorist 
conspiracy—then he should welcome attempts at 
an international solution. a 





“Because of the flawed manner in which the privatization process was carried 





out, the new owners will always lack the legitimacy necessary for a stable polit- 
ical climate and sustained economic investment and growth. Having construct- 
ed a faulty foundation, the builders must live with the possibility that their 
edifice of privatization will periodically shift and crack and may. even collapse.” 


Render Unto Caesar: 
Putin and the Oligarchs 


MARSHALL I. GOLDMAN 


n 1991, a small group of Russians emerged from 
[e collapse of the Soviet Union to claim own- 

ership of some of the worlds most valuable oil, 
natural gas, and metal deposits. This resulted in one 
of the greatest transfers of wealth ever seen. By 
1997, five of these individuals, who in the 1980s 
had only negligible net worth, were listed by Forbes 
as among the worlds richest billionaires. This year 
seventeen of these men were on the Forbes list, 
including two who merged their companies to cre- 
ate what promises to be an oil conglomerate worth 
$35 billion. Almost all of these self-styled oligarchs 
have been accused of guile, intimidation, and even 
murder in reaping their rewards. Not surprisingly, 
their rise—and for some, their fall—mirrors the tra- 
vails of the Russian economy. 


SHOCKING THE SYSTEM 

The oligarchs gained their wealth by taking 
advantage of economic policies forged in the early 
1990s by President Boris Yeltsin and the reformers 
he brought into Russia's first post-Soviet govern- 
ment. Why did Yeltsin and his acting prime minis- 
ter, Yegor Gaidar, whom he put ın charge of the 
Russian economy, choose the policies that they did? 

The reformers were determined to transform 
Russia from what had been the largest republic in 
the centrally planned communist Soviet Union into 
an independent, democratic, market-based country. 
But, given Russias near-impoverished condition, 
Gaidar realized he had to act quickly to prevent not 
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only a complete economic collapse but also what 
his fellow reformer, Anatoly Chubais, feared might 
be an effort to reconstitute a communist, centrally 
planned system. It was imperative, they concluded, 
to resuscitate the economy so that it could provide 
jobs and supply the needs of the public. At the same 
time they wanted to create a sense of ownership 
and personal wealth among Russians generally so 
that these newly empowered stakeholders could 
resist any effort to reintroduce state control and 
ownership of factories and stores. 

To do all this, Gaidar and his staff opted for a set 
of reforms often referred to as shock therapy. This 
involved embracing market mechanisms and end- 
ing price, labor, and production controls and priva- 
tizing ownership of state enterprises. 

It was not a painless process. But shock therapy 
had proved reasonably successful in a few other 
countries, such as Bolivia and Poland. While higher 
prices meant that there would be more consumers 
who could no longer afford to purchase various 
goods, they would also mean higher profits and 
thus more output. Fewer consumers and more pro- 
ducers would soon bring an end to queues and 
bring about what economists call “equilibrium,” 
which would obviate the need for rationing. 

As for privatization, it was generally accepted 
among Western economists as well as Russia’s new 
reformers that privately owned businesses would be 
run more efficiently and with higher productivity 
than state-owned enterprises. Private entrepreneurs 
were more likely to make decisions based on mar- 
ket imperatives, instead of the political and patron- 
age considerations that had almost always 
characterized state-owned enterprises. Arranging 
for Russia’s factory directors and their staffs to 
acquire up to 50 percent of the stock of the newly 


privatized entities, the reformers reasoned that 
these new “owners” were less likely to strip the 
enterprise of its assets or allow others to steal from 
“their” company. 

To inculcate the same possessive attitude among 
the general public, the Yeltsin government arranged 
to issue vouchers to every citizen. These vouchers 
could be converted into shares of stock of one of 
the newly privatized companies. Approximately 49 
percent of a company’s stock would be set aside for 
outsiders. Each citizen would also become a stake- 
holder, a form of people's capitalism. 

At first glance, this seemed a reasonable way to 
dismantle the communist system. However, the plan 
had several serious flaws. For example, the reform- 
ers assumed that once industrial ministries and the 
planning organizations were eliminated and state 
enterprises were privatized, the formerly govern- 
ment-controlled companies would quickly begin to 
think and operate like private businesses in a com- 
petitive environment. Unfortunately, nothing of the 
sort occurred. It was simply too much to expect that 
a market system would suddenly materialize out of 
nothing. After all, for 70 years the state and the 
Communist Party had done everything they could 
to stamp out any remnant of market behavior, 
including discouraging the start-up of new busi- 
nesses and services and eliminating all market-ori- 
ented business codes. 

Moreover, without a competitive infrastructure, 
the state enterprises, which for the most part were 
monopolies, continued to operate as monopolies— 
only now they were private, not state, monopolies. 
Thus their behavior differed little from what it had 
been before privatization. As with most monopolies, 
whenever they could, they cut back production and 
raised prices. The combined effect of relatively few 
start-ups, the dominance of state monopolies, and 
the sudden downsizing of the military-industrial 
complex as a consequence of the end of the cold war 
devastated the economy. GDP fell between 40 and 50 
percent from 1990 to 1998 while prices soared; it 
took almost 1,170,000 rubles in 1998 to buy what 
100 rubles did in 1990. 


THE NEW OWNERS EMERGE 
In the near anarchy created by the reforms, it was 
inevitable that a certain amount of institutional 
chaos would follow, especially in sorting out who 
would end up in control of the state-owned enter- 
prises. The new owners can be divided into three 
categories: the former factory directors, the nomen- 
klatura, and the non-nomenklatura, or upstarts. 
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The former factory directors formed the largest 
group of new owners. It was hoped that they would 
share control with the rest of the workers, and ın 
some cases they did. But because the workers were 
usually poorly organized and because they had been 
told since birth that stock certificates were a fraud, 
they had no understanding of what stock ownership 
might mean. Most workers were only too happy to 
swap their stock for a bottle of vodka. When a 
vodka-for-stock swap did not work, some especially 
determined factory directors resorted to threats and 
violence to obtain the stock they wanted. 

The newly constituted factory owners with their 
newly acquired net wealth quickly became known 
as the “new Russians” because of their nouveau 
riche ways and exhibitionism. One or two became 
millionaires and almost none fell below the poverty 
line—unlike one-third of the rest of the population. 
But it was the other two categories of enterprise 
owners that are the most interesting. Both have 
come to be known as oligarchs. 

Initially it was generally thought that almost all 
the very rich oligarchs had emerged from what had 
been the nomenklatura. This was the official Soviet- 
era list of names (nomenclature) of all the senior- 
level people in the country. This included top 
echelons from the Communist Party, the KGB, the 
army, the ministries, and the arts. They were the big 
brothers. Nearly all the members of this group did 
not have much in the way of personal wealth but 
they had no need for it since the country was essen- 
tially theirs to use as they pleased. They had access 
to special stores as well as special restaurants, hos- 
pitals, and housing denied to the public. Because in 
the initial phases of privatization many of the early 
and blatant oligarchs had been members of the 
nomenklatura, it was assumed that most of the oli- 
garchs possessed a similar background. After all, 
they were the officials who had been in control of 
the country’s assets, and it seemed like a simple 
matter for them to take over and privatize the 
industries they had controlled. 

Three of the most prominent nomenklatura oli- 
garchs are Vagit Alekperov, Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
and Rem Vyakirev. Alekperov had been minister of 
the petroleum ministry, so it was relatively simple 
for him to set aside three producing fields— 
Langepaz, Urengoi, and Kogalym—and combine 
them into Lukoil, making it the largest of the pri- 
vatized petroleum companies. Even more brazen 
Chernomyrdin and Vyakirev, the minister anc 
deputy minister, respectively, of the gas industr, 
transformed not selected parts, but the entire mir 
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istry into a private company they called Gazprom. 
While the state continued to hold on to 38 percent 
of the stock, Vyakarev, after Chernomyrdin became 
prime minister, ended up controlling the largest 
number of Gazprom's shares and ran the company 
as if it were his personal fiefdom. 

A fourth member of the nomenklatura, Vladimir 
Potanin, was an official of the Foreign Trade Organi- 
zation, which traded nonferrous metals in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade. Potanin in effect privatized the 
FTO into a trading company and built it into a com- 
mercial bank and financial holding company. Even- 
tually his holding company acquired control and 
ownership of Norilsk Nickel, Russia's primary 
producer of nickel and precious metals such as 
platinum and palladium. All four men, Alekperov, 
Chernomyrdin, Potanin and Vyakirey, made the 
Forbes list in 1997. 

It is the third category of oligarchs, the non- 
nomenklatura, that is most intriguing. Unlike those 
who were members 
of the nomenklatura, 
these upstarts were 
anything but part of 
the Communist estab- 
lishment. Many were 
regarded as living on 
the margins of society, 
at best on the fringe of 
it-and in some cases beyond. Members of minority 
groups for the most part, they were considered 
untrustworthy and therefore excluded from any 
responsible official positions in the Soviet era, includ- 
ing the Communist Party, the military, the KGB, and 
the ministerial bureaucracies. 

Excluded from positions within the power elite, 
many of those with extra energy or initiative chose 
instead to go into private business. This meant deal- 
ing in the black market for jeans, exchanging 
rubles, or engaging in construction work and other 
services on a private contractual basis. There are 
many examples. Alexander Smolensky was caught 
selling Bibles that he produced after-hours on a 
state printing press. Vladimir Gusinsky used his pri- 
vate car as a cab and Mikhail Fridman washed win- 
dows. All of them provided construction services. 
They became adroit at finding and providing goods 
and services in short supply. Since the economic 
planning system seldom worked effectively, the 
opportunities were considerable. 

Unfortunately, the state treated all private busi- 
ness activibes as economic crimes. Since economic 
crimes were often punished by imprisonment 

(reportedly Smolensky was arrested for his activi- 





If Russia is to attract investment from both inside 
as well as outside the country, some effort has to 
be made to curb the arbitrary use of state power 
and the intimidation of enemies and opponents. 





ties) and even death, there was a bit of a downside. 
Offsetting that, the possibility of punishment dis- 
couraged competition, which in turn made it all the 
more lucrative for those daring and determined 
enough to take this risk. 

To those dealers and speculators who persevered, 
the decision by Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev in 
1987 to authorize the establishment of cooperative 
and private businesses meant that what they had 
been doing had suddenly become legitimate 
overnight. Not only could they go about their busi- 
nesses openly without fear of arrest, they actually had 
an advantage over members of the nomenklatura. In 
contrast to the upstarts, the nomenklatura had 
heretofore played by the rules and obtained and sup- 
plied goods according to state plans through state 
agencies. They had virtually no experience in secur- 
ing goods in short supply or dealing in markets. 

This was a serious handicap. In January 1992, 
with the end of central planning and the shift to the 
market, the supply 
system all but disinte- 
grated. Store shelves 
were empty, and short- 
ages abundant. This 
was ideal for the up- 
starts. They knew how 
to obtain goods in 
short supply; those ın 
the nomenklatura did not. Suddenly the men who 
had been social outcasts and on the fringe of eco- 
nomic life were now at its very center. 

With their ability to scout out scarce supplies, 
the former upstarts were able to respond to the 
hunger that Russian consumers had for goods long 
denied to them, especially foreign products. In no 
time they became extremely wealthy. It helped that 
there was little or no competition from the former 
state sector and little or no regulation by the now 
disorganized and disoriented state. 

After they began to amass all this new wealth, 
most of it in cash, these businessmen began to 
establish their own banks. This too became a pos- 
sibility after 1987 and for a time all it took was as 
little as $75,000 in capital. These banks also proved 
to be an important tool in providing the financing 
needed for the vouchers and shares of stock that 
many of the would-be oligarchs began to accumu- 
late. Before long, Boris Berezovsky was able to boast 
that seven of the oligarchs, six of them “upstarts,” 
had come to control 50 percent of the economy. 
That was an exaggeration, but if Alekperov and 
Vyakirev were included, it would not be too far 
from the truth. 
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The Oligarchs — 








Roman Abramovich : 
Major stockholder in Sibneft Oil as well as Millhouse 
Capital and Russian Aluminum (RUSAL, which con- 
trols 70 percent of Russian aluminum production). 
Elected to the Duma in December 1999 and governor 
of the Chukotka region in 2000. 


Vagit Alekperov 
President of Lukoil 


Petr Aven 
President of Alfa Bank (see Mikhail Fridman). 


Held effective operating control of ORT (Russia's 
largest television network), Sibneft Oil, Logovaz, a 


| bank, a large auto dealership, and the newspaper 
Nezavisimaia Gazeta. Dismissed by Yeltsin from lead- 


ership of the Commonwealth of Independent States. 
Elected to Duma but resigned and went into exile. 
Wanted for questioning. Sold interest in ORT. 


Vladimir Bogdanov 
President of Surgutneftgas. 


` Viktor Chernomyrdin 
Minister of gas industry and chairman of Gazprom. 
Former prime munister. i 


Anatoly Chubais 
President of United Energy System. 


Oleg Deripaska 

General Director of RUSAL and Base Element. Major 
holdings in Sibneft and RusProm Auto, which in turn 
controls the GAZ automobile works as well as bus 
and truck and diesel engine manufacturing plants. 


THE BACKLASH 

The accumulation of so much wealth by so few 
at a time of hyperinflation and economic depression 
inevitably gave rise to political resentment and social 
dysfunction. Criminal gangs began to appear 
throughout Russia. These mafia groups, as the Rus- 
sians called them, were said to control as much as 
70 percent of the Russian economy. Equally trou- 
blesome, the breakdown in discipline emboldened 
government officials seeking to exploit their posi- 
tions. Many bureaucrats justified the breakdown in 
morality and the growing ubiquity of bribes with the 
rationalization that their government salaries had 
fallen far behind the rate of hyperinflation. Given 
the political and economic tumult, most anyone 
with money sent a substantial portion of it outside 
the country. The result was massive capital flight, 
estimated to exceed $1 billion per month. This more 
than exceeded the funds provided by international 


Mikhail Fridman 
Chairman, Alfa Group (controls Alfa Bank and 
Tyumen Oil). 


Vladimir Gusinsky 

Founder, MOST-Bank and Media-MOST (controls 
NTV, second-largest TV network) and Segodnya 
newspaper. MOST-Bank collapsed, switched interest 
to Media-MOST. Arrested and jailed for three days. 
Fled to Spain. Borrowed from Gazprom, which then 
took over ownership of Media-MOST. 


Mikhail Khodorkovsky 

Founder, Menatep Bank and Rosprom (controls 
Yukos Oil). Being sued for sleight-of-hand tricks at 
Yukos Oil and subsidiaries. Now says he wants to be 
honest. State raided offices in 2003. 


Vitaly Malkin 
President, Russian Credit Bank. Russian Credit Bank's 
assets shifted to IMPEX Bank 


Vladimir Potanin 

President, Oneximbank and Interros Trading Company. 
Oneximbank assets shifted to Rosbank. Owner of 
Norelsk Nickel. 


Alexander Smolensky ; 

Chairman of SBS AGRO Bank. Assets shifted to Soyuz 
and First Mutual Trust Society with subsidy from cen- 
tral bank. In hiding in Vienna. 


Rem 
President of Gazprom. Stmpped assets and was fired, 


May 2001. 
M. I. G. 





financial organizations in an effort to help finance 
Russias economic and investment recovery. 

Various forms of capital flight occurred. The 
most common technique was for an oil or raw 
materials company to keep in the West the pay- 
ments for its exports. In other cases, enterprise 
managers would strip assets from their companies 
(usually where the state remained a part owner of 
the company), then transfer the proceeds to 
another company located offshore and wholly 
owned by the enterprise manager or his relatives. 
ITERA, for a time Russias second-largest producer 
of natural gas, is a prime example. Located in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, ITERA has received enormous gifts 
from Gazprom, including control of natural gas 
fields and access to natural gas supplies. Worth bil- 
lions of dollars, these assets were often provided, 
free of charge; if there was a payment, it was usu- 
ally far below the market value. 
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As members of the public became aware of the 
magnitude of the theft and the misuse of what once 
belonged to the state, they began to blame the gov- 
ernment and Boris Yeltsin in particular. Harnessing 
that anger, in December 1995, the Communist Party 
scored a major victory in the parliamentary elections 
for the Duma, the lower house of parliament. A 
month later, in January 1996, Yeltsin’s approval rat- 
ing in opinion polls had dropped to less than 10 per- 
cent. This was far below that of his chief opponent 
in the June 1996 presidential race, Gennady 
Zyuganov, the head of the Communist Party. 
Chubais, one of the original architects of the eco- 
nomic reforms, was right: it did look as if the Com- 
munist Party might return to power. Not because of 
the failure to privatize, but because the privatization 
process was seen to have been implemented unfairly. 

Concerned that a Zyuganov victory might mean 
the loss not only of their acquisitions but of their 
lives, seven of the oligarchs agreed to put aside what- 
ever feuds they may have had with each other and 
unite to work for Yeltsin's victory. (According to one 
report, Berezovsky had earlier ordered a contract 
killing of Gusinsky.) Since these seven oligarchs con- 
trolled the major television networks and newspa- 
pers, they thought they could engineer Yeltsin's 
election, but it was not easy. Yeltsin was often drunk 
and had serious health problems; he had suffered 
several heart attacks. To erase these images, the oli- 
garchs resorted to selective editing. Whenever Yeltsin 
appeared in the media, he was shown in a favorable 
light. In contrast Zyuganov was always depicted neg- 
atively. One of the more notable scenes from televi- 
sion at the time was a sequence of Yeltsin doing the 
twist with two young women in miniskirts. Shortly 
thereafter, Yeltsin suffered a heart seizure that some- 
how was omitted from any current news reports. 

Ultimately, the oligarchs managed to shift public 
opinion and Yeltsin won. In reward for their help, 
Yeltsin agreed to repay his backers. Gusinsky was 
permitted to acquire more television outlets, allow- 
ing him to create a nationwide network. Potanin and 
Berezovsky were appointed to senior government 
positions, and Yeltsin agreed to expand a “loans for 
shares” program that Potanin had proposed in 1995. 
This proved to be the biggest asset giveaway of all. 

Ostensibly, loans for shares was a generous offer 
by several banks to assist the government with its 
ever-growing budget deficit. To help the govern- 
ment pay its bills, several of the oligarchs agreed 
that their banks would lend the government the 
money it needed The banks asked the government 
to use as collateral for the loans government-owned 
stock it still held in several companies. The gov- 


ernment refrained from completely selling off sev- 
eral of the energy and raw materials businesses 
(which eventually turned out to be the most valu- 
able portions of its portfolio). According to the 
plan, once the government repaid its loans, the col- 
lateral would be returned. In the event the govern- 
ment found itself unable to repay its debt, the banks 
would organize a series of auctions, the stock would 
be sold at a good price, and the government would 
collect the proceeds. 

Of course, everyone understood that the gov- 
ernment would not be able to repay the loans: rev- 
enues would remain inadequate because tax evasion 
was widespread. What was not anticipated, how- 
ever, was that the bankers would rig the bids so that 
in almost every instance, the bank conducting the 
auction would end up as the only bidder (disguised 
but in fact a “straw” for the bank). As a result, the 
price was rarely much above the minimum price 
that had been determined in advance. 

No one was mugged in the holdup, but the state 
found its pockets picked of hundreds of millions, 
even billions, of dollars in the process. As an exam- 
ple, Mikhail Khodorkovsky paid not much more 
than $300 million for Yukos Oil, which by 2003 
was worth between $20 billion and $25 billion. 
Similarly, Berezovsky paid only slightly more than 
$100 million for Sibneft Oil, which in 2003, when 
it agreed to merge with Yukos, was valued at over 
$10 billion. 


RENDER UNTO CAESAR, OR ELSE 

As good as the early years of the Yeltsin presi- 
dency had been for the oligarchs, the meltdown of 
the economy on August 17, 1998, brought about 
the weakening, if not downfall, of most of them, 
especially those who had neglected to include 
energy and raw materials companies in their port- 
folios. Almost all their banks except for one closed 
down. After many years, there was some restitution, 
but the public was outraged when it was discovered 
that several of the banks, including Khodor- 
kovsky’s, had managed to funnel most of their 
remaining good assets into newly created entities. 
As a result, these funds were put beyond the reach 
of the banks’ depositors and those who had lent 
money to or invested in these banks. 

The economic climate began to improve ın 1999 
and Russia began to show the first signs of a pro- 
longed economic revival. Some attributed this 
growth to Vladimir Putin, who had been appointed 
prime minister in August that year. A few of the oli- 
garchs, especially Berezovsky, were among those 
who had urged Yeltsin to appoint Putin as prime 


minister. Initially they welcomed what they saw as 
Putins firm hold over the economy. 

Putin's stable presence, both as prime minister 
and, after the March 2000 elections, as president, 
stood in sharp contrast to Yeltsin’s unstable ways. 
But the turnaround in the economy had little to do 
with anything Putin did. Putin was appointed as 
prime minister in August 1999; the turnaround in 
industrial production began several months earlier, 
in March 1999. 

Two changes made the difference. The first was a 
threefold jump in world oil prices from about $11 a 
barrel to almost $30 a barrel. The second was the 
extreme devaluation of the ruble that followed in the 
wake of the August 17, 1998, financial collapse. On 
August 1, only slightly more than 6 rubles would buy 
one dollar; a few months later, more than 24 rubles 
were required. Since Russia was the world’ second- 
largest exporter of oil, the increase in prices provided 
a windfall not only for the oil oligarchs, but for the 
government, which col- 
lected an export tax on 
oil. Of course, the price 
increase was a conse- 
quence of world eco- 
nomic forces and not 
anything that Putin or 
Russia had done. The 
cheaper ruble was also a windfall for Russian manu- 
facturers, who moved into markets heretofore dom- 
inated by foreign imports. Almost immediately, 
imports shrank by 50 percent. 

The combined effect of all this in 2000 was to 
produce a 10 percent increase in Gpp. Since then 
economic growth has fallen to a range of 4 to 6 per- 
cent annually. That is still robust compared to the 
rest of the world, but is generally below the 7 per- 
cent rate that Putin needs if the Russian GDP is to 
double in 10 years—his proclaimed goal. 

For Russia to grow that fast, it will take more than 
exhortation. Part of the problem is Russia’ traditional 
overreliance on raw materials such as oil, gas, and fer- 
rous and nonferrous metals. The dollar revenues that 
the oil exports, for example, generate are converted 
into rubles. This increased demand for rubles pushes 
the price of the ruble up relative to the dollar, which 
gradually erodes the advantage that Russian manu- 
facturers enjoyed after the August 1998 devaluation. 
As a result, domestic manufacturers, once again, find 
themselves facing stiff foreign competition. 

To generate the growth he wants, Putin must 
restructure the country’s economy and institutions 
to make investing in Russia more attractive to for- 
eign investors and Russians, including the oligarchs. 





Russian chinovniks (bureaucrats) have 
survived the czar and the Soviets; they seem 
determined to outlive current reform attempts. 
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To his credit, once installed as president, Putin did 
try to facilitate economic growth by initiating some 
needed structural changes. 

Following the advice of his economic advisers, 
German Gref and Andrei IIarionov, Putin introduced 
legislation eliminating high marginal personal 
income tax rates and instead created a flat tax of 13 
percent. Many economists in the West oppose a flat 
tax because it imposes a disproportionate burden on 
the poor. In the Russian context, however, it may not 
be such a bad idea because so few of the Russian rich 
actually paid the 35 percent rate they were supposed 
to pay under the old tax system. For Russia, a flat tax 
is better than no tax. 

Putin also restructured business taxes, arranged 
for the private ownership of land, rationalized the 
pension system, and tried to shrink or otherwise 
curb the power of the bureaucracy. These were all 
steps in the right direction. It remains to be seen, 
however, if adopting the laws will lead to their imple- 
mentation, especially 
where the laws call for a 
reduction in the power 
of the bureaucracy. 

As for his treatment 
of the oligarchs, Putin 
initially tried to reassure 
the public as well as the 
oligarchs who survived the 1998 crash that he would 
attempt to maintain an evenhanded policy. Admit- 
tedly it was a bit awkward that he owed his appoint- 
ment in part to Berezovsky, but he insisted that he 
would treat the oligarchs no differently from anyone 
else. As he put it, “It is asked what then should be 
the relationship with the so-called oligarchs? The 
same as with anybody else. The same as with the 
owner of a small bakery or a shoe repair shop. . . .” 
This implied a tough policy aiming to ensure equal 
competitive opportunities for everyone, as well as a 
lack of distinctive privileges for specific businessmen. 
Although it sounds very nice, there have been no 
reports of Putin meeting with bakers or cobblers; he 
has, however, met regularly with oligarchs. 

It is true that on occasion some of the oligarchs 
have found these meetings rather ominous. And not 
all the oligarchs have liked what they have heard from 
Putin. Moreover, despite his stated disavowal, Putin 
has played favorites. He has allowed some former KGB ° 
officers to expand their private business empires and 
build communications monopolies. Nor has Putin 
been too concerned about the type of person he deals 
with. For example, he allowed Roman Abramovitch 
and Oleg Deripaska to establish RUSAL, a company 
that now controls 70 percent of Russia’s aluminum 
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production. The United States refuses to allow Deri- 
paska into the country because of reports that when 
he decides to “elimimate” competition, he really does. 

Putin did eventually move against some of the 
oligarchs. His decisions to fire Rem Vyakirev and 
Viktor Gerashchenko were the least controversial. 
Vyakirev had been looting Gazprom and diverting 
billions of dollars worth of assets to entities such as 
ITERA, from which he personally profited. 
Gerashchenko, the chairman of the Russian Cen- 
tral Bank, had been accused of lying to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. He also seemed more 
interested in using the bank to dole out favors than 
in conducting a measured monetary policy. 

The arrest of Gusinsky in June 2000 and the exile 
of Berezovsky, as well as this summer’ hounding and 
interrogation of the billionaire executives running 
Yukos O1, are more suspect. Whatever the official 
explanation, the real reason for their harassment was 
that they had strayed beyond the boundaries of their 
businesses into the realm of politics. 

In 2000, after he took over as president, Putin 
signaled to the oligarchs that if they stayed out of 
politics, he would not go back and reexamine their 
credentals and how they came to gain control of 
what once was state property. When Gusinsky and 
Berezovsky allowed or encouraged the television 
networks they controlled to criticize Putin for his 
handling of the Chechen conflict and the smking of 
the submarine Kursk, it was considered a lapse into 
politics. Simularly, as Putin saw it, Khodorkovsky’s 
open acknowledgement that he planned to spend 
as much as $100 million to support political parties 
(reportedly even the Communists) that were 
opposed to Putin constituted a blatant challenge 
that had to be addressed. 

To the outsider, it is hard to know whom to sup- 
port. Even though several of the oligarchs, includ- 
ing Gusinsky, Berezovsky, and Khodorkovsky, have 
tried in various ways to atone for whatever past sins 
they may have committed, none are self-made men, 
and even more important, all have violated numer- 
ous codes of ethics, not to mention.laws. Almost all 
of their wealth derives from taking over ownership 
of what had been state resources. (Gusinsky to 
some extent is a partial exception because he cre- 
ated his own media network.) None of this wealth 
is the result of new inventions or the creation of 
new manufacturing processes. 


FAULTY FOUNDATIONS 
The episodic harassment of one oligarch or 
| another by the present and probably future presi- 


dents of Russia hangs over the Russian economy 
and potential investors, both domestic and foreign. 
In a sense it also represents a rebuke to the archi- 
tects of reform such as Yeltsin’s finance minister, 
Anatoly Chubais, and his Western advisers: Jeffrey 
Sachs, Andre Shleifer, and Anders Aslund. They felt 
strongly that the most important step was to trans- 
form state enterprise into private enterprise as 
quickly as possible. Any shortcomings would be 
resolved with time. 

But that has not been the case. Because of the 
flawed manner in which the privatization process 
was carried out, the new owners will always lack 
the legitimacy necessary for a stable political cli- 
mate and sustained economic investment and 
growth. Having constructed a faulty foundation, the 
builders must live with the possibility that their edi- 
fice of privatization will periodically shift and crack 


‘and may even collapse. Even with a statute of lim- 


itations that limits judicial redress, the owners of 
privatized Russian businesses live with constant 
uncertainty, knowing that sooner or later they may 
be charged with having used illegal methods to gain 
control of their enterprises. 

If Russia is to attract investment from both inside 
as well as outside the country, some effort has to be 
made to curb the arbitrary use of state power and 
the intimidation of enemies and opponents and 
move instead to adhere to the rule of law. Resort to 
state harassment by the police and tax authorities, 
experienced by Gusinsky, Berezovsky, and Khodor- 
kovsky, is a throwback to the pervasive use of 
intimidation and fear that was the hallmark of the 
Soviet era. 

It is hardly reassuring that the KGB agents associ- 
ated with Putin seem to have come to terms with 
the collapse of communism and now want to share 
in the spoils of the market system. Several of those 
in Putin’ circle appear to be using state power not 
only to seize assets not fully privatized but also to 
take over assets already claimed by private owners. 
This behavior, as well as Putin's difficulty in shrink- 
ing the bureaucracy, underscores how deeply 
embedded is the presumption among senior Rus- 
sian officials that those in authority can act without 
restraint. It also suggests that at best change will 
come very slowly. Those surrounding Putin as well 
as Putin himself seem instinctively to embrace the 
traditional bureaucratic modes of behavior satirized 
by Gogols short story “The Inspector General.” 
Russian chinovniks (bureaucrats) have survived the 
czar and the Soviets; they seem determined to out- 
live current reform attempts as well. a 


“Russia has made considerable progress toward a democratic system, but the | 


new legal rights Russian citizens have acquired will remain precarious until a 
true liberal democracy is firmly in place.” 





Out of Communism: 


Reforming the Russian Legal System 
MARK KRAMER 


It all looks very democratic if one doesn’t know 
how ıt looks from the inside. 

—Mara Polyakova, 

head of the Council of Independent Legal Experts, 

commenting on the new criminal procedure code. 


ne of the most difficult tasks facing the Rus- 

sian government since 1991 has been the 

establishment of a fair and effective system 
of criminal justice. For nearly 75 years the Com- 
munist Party dominated and manipulated the Soviet 
judicial system. Basic elements of the system were 
designed to serve the interests of the party, not the 
cause of justice. The criminal procedure code—the 
body of rules governing the investigation of crimes, 
the treatment of suspects, and the conduct of trials 
—was especially vulnerable to abuse. In a demo- 
cratic polity, by contrast, a code of criminal proce- 
dure plays a vital role in safeguarding the rights of 
the accused and in limiting the discretionary pow- 
ers of police, prosecutors, and judges. Although the 
code’s specific guidelines are crucial, even more 
important is the ethos of restraint that develops over 
time as the key participants in a criminal justice sys- 
tem learn to play by the rules of the game. 

The Russian Federation inherited the Soviet 
criminal procedure code, which remained in effect 
long after the Soviet Union was dissolved. Only in 
2001 did the government finally revise the code to 
make 1t fairer and more effective. So far implemen- 
tation of the new code has produced mixed results. 
Although some progress has been achieved, much 
of the code remains unimplemented. Major 
improvements still are needed before Russia can 
claim it has a criminal justice system appropriate 





MARK KRAMER Is director of the Cold War Studies am at 
Harvard University and a senior associate of Harvard’ Davis 
Center for Russian and Eurasian Studies. 


for a democratic polity. Autocratic habits die hard, 
and there is even a danger of backsliding as secu- 
rity agencies lobby to restore old prerogatives and 
as the war against Chechen rebels erodes fragile 
support for civil protections. The reform of proce- 
dures governing everything from the right to coun- 
sel and a jury trial to protections against police and 
prosecutorial abuse remains vital to Russia’s democ- 
ratization project. But the obstacles to far-reaching 
change are formidable, and it remains to be seen 
whether Russia can overcome them. 


THE PUSH FOR REFORM 

The Soviet code of criminal procedure, onginally 
introduced in 1960 and 1961, was modified over 
the years but retained its core features, which 
reflected the interests of the Communist regime. 
During the first decade of the post-Soviet era, efforts 
by the Russian government to devise a new crimi- 
nal procedure code were stymied by political 
maneuvering, opposition in the Duma (the lower 
house of parliament), and vigorous lobbying by the 
Federal Security Service (FsB) and the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs (MVD), which wanted to retain the 
vast powers exercised by the Soviet security organs. 
In 1997, Communists in the Duma devised their 
own version of a criminal procedure code that 
retained all the basic provisions of the Soviet-era 
legislation. This version might well have been 
adopted had parliamentary elections in December 
1999 not dealt a setback to the Communists. 

After Vladimir Putin became president and estab- 
lished a close working relationship with the new 
Duma membership, he secured passage of a thor- 
oughly revised criminal procedure code. On 
November 22, 2001, the Duma adopted the new 
code; on December 5, 2001, the Federation Cham- 
ber (the upper house of the Russian parliament) 
approved it; and two weeks later Putin signed it 
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into law. The full text, consisting of 437 articles and 
123 appendices, was published a few days later as 
a supplement to the official Rossiiskaya gazeta.1 The 
bulk of the code entered force in July 2002, and 
provisions regarding jury trials are to be phased in 
through 2004. 


INNOCENCE PRESUMED? 

Individuals accused of crimes in the Soviet Union 
were assumed to be guilty unless they could prove 
their innocence. This helps explain why 99.9 per- 
cent of all criminal cases in the Soviet Union 
resulted in guilty verdicts. The rate of convictions 
declined slightly in post-Soviet Russia in the late 
1990s, but the difference was barely perceptible. The 
courts reached guilty verdicts on the original charges 
in more than 99.6 percent of criminal cases from 
1999 to 2001. (By comparison, the conviction rate 
for criminal cases in Australia from 1999 to 2001 
was under 75 percent. In the United States during 
the same period the 
conviction rate for 
federal criminal cases 
was only about 60 
percent.) 

Article 14 of Rus- 
sias new criminal 
procedure code is 
supposed to shift the burden of proof from the 
defendant to the prosecution. In principle, defen- 
dants are now assumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty. In practice, the presumption of innocence 
has often been set aside. Reports in the Russian 
press and from NGOs operating in Russia suggest 
that most investigators, prosecutors, and judges still 
place a heavy burden on the accused. 

Even when lower courts have ruled in favor of 
acquittal, those verdicts frequently have been over- 
turned by judges in higher courts, many of whom 
continue to embrace the practice of Soviet-style 
criminal justice. Unlike in the United States, 
acquittals ın Russia can be appealed by the prose- 
cution and overturned by higher courts. According 
to Sergei Pashin of the Independent Council of 
Legal Experts, roughly 40 percent of acquittals in 
2002 were reversed by higher courts; only 0.05 
percent of convictions were overturned. This pat- 
tern likely will discourage judges from even con- 
sidering acquittals in the first place. When a 





1*Ugolovno-protsessual’noi kodeks Rossusko1 Federatsi ot 
18 dekabrya 2001 g N 174-F3.” Supplement to Rossiiskaya 
gazeta (Moscow), December 22, 2002. 





In principle, defendants are now assumed to be 
innocent until proven guilty. In practice, the 
presumption of innocence has often been set aside. 





judiciary board evaluates a judges performance for 
possible promotion, one of the most important cri- 
teria is the percentage of rulings overturned by 
higher courts. To ensure a favorable performance 
rating, judges in lower courts realize that they must 
conform to the preferences of higher courts In 
criminal cases, this means erring on the side of 
guilty verdicts. 

As a result, although guilty until proven innocent 
may no longer be the de jure assumption, it is still 
the de facto norm in most Russian criminal pro- 
ceedings, especially those at higher levels. There are 
of course some notable exceptions, but overall the 
change mandated by the new code has not yet 
taken firm root. 

Lack of progress is also the case regarding search 
and arrest warrants. Russia’s primary internal secu- 
rity agencies are the MvD, which oversees the regu- 
lar police and some special units, and the F8, which 
consists of state security forces formerly known as 
the KGB. Until July 
2002, they were enti- 
tled to issue their 
own search, arrest, 
and wiretap warrants. 
Unlike in most West- 
ern countries, where 
all search and arrest 
warrants must be approved in advance by a judge or 
magistrate, the FsB and Mvp could determine for 
themselves whether to carry out an intrusive search 
of a building or individual, whether to wiretap a 
telephone, and whether to arrest a suspect. The lack 
of any restrictions on the FsB and Mvp often led to 
arbitrary searches, improper acquisition of evidence, 
and prolonged detentions without trial. 

The new criminal procedure code is supposed 
to deny the Fsg and Mvp the right to issue their 
own warrants. A court now must approve search 
and arrest warrants. The security organs have 
sought to circumvent this restriction, but the large 
volume of complaints by senior FsB and MvD offi- 
cials about the “serious problems” and “unaccept- 
able constraints” they are facing without the 
power to issue their own warrants suggests that 
the provision 1s generally being observed, at least 
outside the areas affected by civil strife in the 
north Caucasus. 

Nonetheless, the Fs has continued to engage in 
large-scale wiretapping without obtaining warrants. 
On at least three occasions from mid-2002 to mid- 
2003, the Fs8 persuaded the Communications Min- 
istry to order all wireless telephone providers in 


THE IMPACT ON US-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 


EVEN AS Russia's new criminal procedure code con- 
tinues to evolve, it is already having an effect 
beyond the federation’s borders—including 
us-Russian relations. The revised code has eased 
us—Russian cooperation on criminal matters and 
anti-terrorist operations. Despite giving Russia a 
great deal of latitude in its destructive war in 
Chechnya, the United States has provided valuable 
support for institutionalizing criminal justice 
reforms elsewhere in the federation. 

One beneficial result of Russia’s adoption of the 
new code is that it induced the United States to 
ratify a Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty signed by 
the United States and Russian leaders in 1999. The 
treaty provides the two countries with a common 
legal basis to cooperate in preventing and prose- 
cuting international terrorism, human trafficking, 
transnational organized crime, and money laun- 
dering. Joint legal-efforts on these matters are 
especially important in the wake of the September 
2001 terrorist attacks and the October 2002 
Moscow hostage crisis. 

Russia ratified the legal assistance treaty ee 
after it was signed, but the us Senate delayed ratifi- 
cation for two years because of concerns about the 
incompatibility of the American and Russian legal 
systems. The Duma’ adoption of the new criminal 
procedure code in 2001 broke the deadlock. A week 
after President Vladimir Putin signed the code into 
law, the Senate voted to approve ratification of the 
treaty, which entered into force in February 2002. 

To the extent that democratization in Russia 
remains a priority for the United States, the adop- 


Russia to deactivate their security systems, allow- 
ing the FSB to listen to any conversation. Under 
recent counterterrorism legislation, authorities can 
take this step in an emergency without a warrant, 
but none of the three instances in question occurred 
during a genuine emergency, according to Sergei 
Kovalev, a member of the Duma and a well-known 
human rights activist. 

Furthermore, many observers expect that the FsB 
and MVD will eventually persuade the Duma to 
enact laws to restore the security organs’ preroga- 
tive to issue their own warrants for “exceptionally 
dangerous” (and perhaps certain other) cases, espe- 
cially those pertaining to terrorism and premedi- 
tated murder. If loopholes are created, they are 
likely to be abused. The wanton abuses of the 
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tion of the new criminal procedure code must be 
regarded as a major step forward. The American 
ambassador to Russia, Alexander Vershbow, 
declared in February 2002 that “the new code will 
make the Russian criminal justice system more 
compatible with the requirements of the Western 
democracies and will facilitate the integration of 
Russia into the Western community.” 

The United States, however, has given mixed 
signals about the extent to which Russia must rig- 
orously enforce its new code. Concerns about ter-' 
rorism in the wake of the 9-11 attacks have caused 
us officials to become much more reticent about 
Russia’s violations of human rights, especially in 
Chechnya. The brutality of Russian conduct there 
makes a mockery of the new criminal procedure 
code, yet American officials over the past ‘two 
years have said remarkably little about it. 

The us government has however worked 
closely with the Russian ministry of justice to 
facilitate implementation of the-criminal proce- 
dure code. The us Agency for International 
Development has sponsored visits by Russian 
attorneys and judges to the United States to 
observe jury trials and to discuss with their 
American counterparts the best ways to imple- 
ment procedural safeguards. 

This assistance, provided with little fanfare, 
has helped make up for the undue leeway Amer- 
ican officials have given President Putin in 
Chechnya. In light of the criminal procedure 
code’ uncertain prospects, the ultimate value of 
the us assistance cannot yet be assessed. But even 
if it makes only a limited difference, it will be 
well worth the effort. M. K. 





Soviet state security organs—of which the FsB and 
Russian MVD are the direct successors—should mil- 
itate against any easing of restraints. Unfortunately, 
pressure to revise the new warrant procedure has 
increased in the wake of the October 2002 hostage 
crisis created by Chechen terrorists in Moscow and 
by the spate of terrorist bombings in that city and 
in the Russian republic of Chechnya ın the spring 
and summer of 2003. The Duma is likely to enact 
at least a few exceptions. 


PROGRESS ON PAPER 

Until the criminal code revision in 2002, sus- 
pects in Russia were often held for long periods 
without charge and were not permitted to consult 
with an attorney before or during interrogation. 
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Police routinely relied on beatings and torture to 
extract confessions.2 Confessions made under 
duress were fully admussible as evidence and could 
not be retracted. Nor were the accused guaranteed 
the right to counsel. In many cases, defendants 
(especially those too poor to afford an attorney) had 
to represent themselves. 

The new criminal procedure code introduces a 
number of changes intended to eliminate these 
abuses and prevent arbitrary detentions. The code 
is supposed to guarantee the right to counsel and 
ensure that indigent suspects are provided with a 
defense attorney at the state’s expense. Under Arti- 
cle 56 of the code, the first interrogation of a sus- 
pect must be conducted within 24 hours of 
detention and the suspect must be permitted con- 
sultations with a lawyer before and during the inter- 
rogation if the results are to be considered 
admissible as evidence. By requiring a lawyer’ pres- 
ence during interrogation, the new code is sup- 
posed to prevent the security forces from using 
beatings or torture to secure confessions. To rein- 
force this provision, the code permits defendants to 
retract confessions, especially those obtained under 
duress. It also prevents the prosecution from sub- 
mitting retracted confessions as evidence. 

Positive as these changes may appear on paper, 
their practical effect during the first year and a half 
of the code has been limited. Although indigent 
suspects are supposed to enjoy the right to counsel, 
the reality is that attorneys in many regions are 
unwilling to serve as public defenders because the 
local governments often fail to pay them. Moreover, 
pro bono work by established law firms is largely 
nonexistent, especially outside Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. Judges in Moscow have sought the help 
of a professional legal association, the Center for 
Reform of Criminal Justice, to provide legal repre- 
sentation for the poor, but the association's efforts 
have been confined mainly to the capital. Although 
some NGOs have sought to line up attorneys in 
smaller cities to represent indigent defendants, the 


expense of preparing a competent legal defense has 
meant that many low-income suspects (especially 





2These abuses were extensively documented by foreign 
and Russian government agencies and NGOs; see, for exam- 
ple, the “Russian Federation” chapter in Human Rights 
Watch, World Report 2003 (New York, 2003), the section on 
“Russia” m U.S, Department of State, Bureau of Democracy, 
Human Rights, and Labor, Country Reports on Human Rights 
Practices-2001 (Washington, D.C., March 2002); and 
Amnesty International “Justice for All in Russia,” 
(London), no. 118 (November—December 2002), pp. 1-8. 


those whose ethnic origins are from the Caucasus) 
are forced to go to court without counsel. 

Problems also have cropped up with the provi- 
sions regarding interrogations. Many reports have 
emerged of illegal interrogations, especially outside 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. A detainee who is 
beaten or tortured during interrogation must 
undergo a forensic medical examination to prove 
the abuse, but the only way to obtain an examina- 
tion is by seeking a referral from the police or the 
prosecutor—a requirement that poses an obvious 
conflict of interest. 

Unfortunately, the Russian government has 
declined to pass a law that would unequivocally 
prohibit torture and beatings by investigators.(A 
draft law to this effect introduced by liberal deputies 
in 2002 was soundly rejected.) Reports of police 
torture remain common, and in many cases the 
courts have ignored the abuses and refused to throw 
out coerced testimony. Detainees from ethnic 
minorities (especially Chechens) have been partic- 
ularly vulnerable to abuse. 


THE PROSECUTORS’ PREROGATIVES 

In the past, Russia’s criminal justice system was 
so heavily slanted in favor of the prosecution that 
prosecuting attorneys rarely bothered to show up 
in court; they knew they could count on judges to 
find the defendants guilty. The judges received case 
files from the prosecutor and then handled the 
courtroom interrogation themselves, relying solely 
on the information compiled by the prosecution. 
No other evidence was permitted. Even if the pros- 
ecutor did a poor job of preparing a case or if the 
evidence was very weak, the judge often refused to 
dismiss the charges and instead remanded the case 
to the prosecutor’ office for “further investigation.” 
The accused remained behind bars. In some 
instances a case would be remanded to the prose- 
cutor numerous times, allowing the detention of 
the accused to stretch out for years without trial. 
Even in the very few instances when a judge would 
dismiss charges, the prosecutor could overturn the 
acquittal and keep the suspect in prison. The case 
would then resume from the beginning, and the 
prosecutor would seek new trials until a conviction 
was finally secured. 

The new criminal procedure code is intended to 
rectify these egregious imbalances. It requires pros- 
ecutors to be present during all cases, and it sepa- 
rates the functions of prosecutors and judges. The 
code is designed to establish a true adversarial sys- 
tem in which the judge serves ın a neutral role. In 


line with this change, the code also bars the 
remanding of cases to the prosecution for additional 
investigation. If the case presented by the prosecu- 
tion is weak, the judge must dismiss the charges. 
Moreover, judges, rather than prosecutors, are now 
the only authorities who can set bail. 

The new code also ends the prosecution’ ability 
to continue to jail, in order to retry, individuals 
found innocent of criminal charges. This practice, 
known as double jeopardy, is explicitly forbidden 
in the United States under the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. Article 405 of Russia's new crimi- 
nal procedure code prohibits double jeopardy in 
Russia as well. But prosecutors and police have 
complained about their inability to retry suspects 
on the same charges, and they have sought to cir- 
cumvent the ban by bringing ostensibly different 
(but in reality much the same) charges against those 
who have been acquitted. Although higher courts 
have tended to discour- 
age blatant attempts to 
bypass Article 405, the 





The Russian government has declined to pass 
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are often given full discretion to determine what 
evidence can be admitted. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF DEFENSE 

During the Soviet era, many suspects were 
brought to trial without counsel. Even when defense 
lawyers were present, they often did little more than 
facilitate the prosecutions case. Although a small 
number of courageous attorneys in the Soviet Union 
sincerely attempted to represent their clients, the 
majority were content to go along with a system that 
was overwhelmingly slanted against the accused. The 
new criminal procedure code is designed to enable 
defense attorneys to develop the best possible case 
for their clients. Defense lawyers now are permitted 
to conduct their own investigations instead of rely- 
ing solely on evidence gathered by the police and 
prosecutors. The code also permits defense attorneys 
to challenge the veracity and admissibility of evi- 
dence offered by the 
prosecution, and they 
are allowed to cross- 


protection against dou- examine witnesses. 

ble jeopardy has been a law that would unequivocally prohibit Unfortunately, the 

difficult to enforce. torture and beatings by investigators. impact of the changes 
To prepare judges for mandated by the code 


their new role as neutral 

adjudicators rather than as agents of the prosecu- 
tion, the Russian ministry of justice sponsored 
nationwide training sessions in 2002 and early 
2003. Yet, welcome as the changes obviously are, 
the practical results have been disappointing thus 
far. Although many judges in Moscow have begun 
serving as disinterested arbiters, that is often not the 
case in other cities, where many judges have con- 
tinued—if only inadvertently—to give undue lee- 
way to prosecutors. 

Part of the problem is that many judges endure 
poor working conditions and are given inadequate 
support staff. Hence, they remain dependent on 
prosecutors for information on particular cases. 
Moreover, because judges are woefully underpaid— 
with annual salaries of roughly $1,800—they 
remain susceptible to bribery, corruption, and 
intimidation, especially in high-profile cases. 
Because the position of judges in Russian society 
lacks prestige, it has been difficult to recruit tal- 
ented younger people into the profession. All these 
circumstances work in favor of the prosecution. 
Judges have been especially tolerant of prosecutors 
who violate procedures in cases that are supposedly 
related to terrorism and espionage. The proceedings 
in these cases are kept secret, and the prosecutors 





has been undercut in 
many cases. According to the Independent Council 
of Legal Experts, defense lawyers in almost every 
region of Russia have been frequent targets of intim- 
idation and coercion. To this end, and to cover up 
their own criminal behavior, police and security 
forces have beaten and arrested defense attorneys. 
Such abuses have been reported at every level of the 
judicial system—local, regional, and federal—but 
in only a few instances have the perpetrators been 
brought to account. Until a climate exists in which 
defense attorneys no longer need to fear for their 
safety, the changes introduced by the new code will 
make little practical difference. 

Of potentially greater benefit in the near term is 
the inception of trials by jury. During the Soviet 
period, defendants were tried by judges or three- 
member judicial tribunals that routinely found 
nearly 100 percent of those who came before them 
guilty as charged. The accused were not entitled to 
a trial before a jury of their peers; indeed, not a single 
jury trial was held in Russia from late 1917 to 1993. 
In 1993 the Russian government introduced jury tri- 
als on an experimental basis in 9 of Russias 89 
regions for “serious” criminal cases (that is, those in 
which the defendant could be sentenced to at least 
three years in prison). Although the fury trials held 
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in these regions constituted less than 2 percent of the 
total criminal cases in Russia, they were a starting 
point for a nationwide system. From 1993 to 2002, 
the average acquittal rate in jury trials in these 
regions was 15 percent; in some years the acquittal 
rate reached nearly 20 percent, or roughly 50 times 
higher than the overall acquittal rate in Russia. ` 

The new criminal procedure code originally 
called for the mtroduction of jury trials for serious 
criminal cases in all 89 regions of Russia as of Jan- 
uary 2003, but because of objections by prosecu- 
tors and police that provision was scaled back by a 
law adopted in December 2002. The amending law 
requires jury trials in only 70 regions (including 
the 9 originally covered) in 2003 and 18 additional 
regions in 2004. In Chechnya, jury trials will not 
begin until 2007 at the earliest. After the new crim- 
nal procedure code was adopted, the Russian gov- 
ernment scrambled to adapt courtrooms for juries 
and to train judges and attorneys for their new 
roles. Experts who had been following the decade- 
long experience with jury trials in the nine origi- 
nal regions used their findings to compile a 
training film for judges and lawyers elsewhere in 
the country. 

Despite these preparations, the expanded sys- 
tem of jury trials has encountered obstacles. The 
number of qualified judges and attorneys is far too 
small, and many courts built during the Soviet era 
have not yet been equipped with adequate facili- 
ties, such as jury boxes and microphones. Citizens 
in many regions have been unwilling to serve as 
jurors because of the paltry (or nonexistent) com- 
pensation. Furthermore, the FsB and MvD, as well 
as many prosecutors, have condemned the rela- 
tively high acquittal rates of jury trials, arguing 
that they give free rein to dangerous criminals. In 
February 2003, Internal Affairs Minister Boris 
Gryzlov argued that the new system “fails to bal- 
ance the rights and duties of the parties involved,” 


and he complained that “the hands of investiga- 
tors are tied.” 

Although important restrictions already have 
been imposed on jury trials—including the limita- 
tion to “serious” criminal cases and prohibitions on 
their implementation in key regions—the security 
forces and prosecutors have urged the parliament to 
establish further limits. Some Fsb officials have even 
called for the outright abandonment of the new sys- 
tem. Although it ıs highly unlikely that Putin will go 
that far, he may well agree to expand the Mvp’s and 
FsB’s investigative powers in return for keeping the 


jury system. 


THE FATE OF THE CODE 

The enactment of Russia’s new criminal proce- 
dures code constitutes a laudable achievement. 
Although it 1s still uncertain whether the code will 
ultimately live up to its promise, the legislative basis 
for crucial safeguards finally is at hand. The fate of 
the code, however, will depend on the outcome of 
broader democratic reforms. Putin remains a popu- 
lar leader in Russia, but his commitment to liberal 
democracy is at best uncertain. The brutality of the 
war in Chechnya, the recent clampdown on the 
independent media, the governments efforts in 2003 
to stifle political debate, and the increased power 
and visibility of the rss are all troubling signs of a 
possible shift back to a more authoritarian system. 

Even if some semblance of democracy persists in 
Russia, the new criminal procedure code will be of 
little import in the absence of more far-reaching 
change. The ethos of restraint that is so crucial in 
limiting the powers of police and prosecutors can- 
not take root in an authoritarian or semi-authori- 
tarian polity. Russia has made considerable progress 
toward a democratic system, but the new legal 
rights that Russian citizens have acquired will 
remain precarious until a true liberal democracy is 
firmly in place. a 





“The United States will only exacerbate the threat of terrorism in Central Asia 
if it continues to encourage the region's leaders to combat radical Islamic groups 
with greater militancy rather than with increased economic opportunities and 
- something other than rhetorical respect for human rights.” 






The Middle Easternization of Central Asia 


PAULINE JONES LUONG 


authoritarian regimes propped up by us mil- 

itary might and economic aid; widespread 
unemployment and poverty spawned by severe eco- 
nomic crises and a lack of economic freedom; pop- 
ular resentment against American foreign policy and 
Us troops in the region escalating as domestic sup- 
port for militant Islamists increases. 

The Middle East today? No, it is Central Asia in 
the near future. How this future will arrive can be 
traced in part to misguided policies pursued by the 
United States toward the region since its indepen- 
dence from Soviet rule. New strategic partnerships 
established in the aftermath of 9-11 have only exac- 
erbated the situation. Fortunately, it is not too late 
to turn back the clock and prevent Central Asia 
from becoming the next Middle East. 


[= scenario is by now familiar: repressive 


POST-INDEPENDENCE TRENDS 

At the end of their first decade of indepen- 
dence, the five Central Asian states that emerged 
from the wreckage of the Soviet Union—Kaza- 
khstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbekistan—exhibit three striking trends: a con- 
vergence toward authoritarian regimes and closed 
economies; the rise of radical political Islam; and 
increased militarism of both government and 
society. These trends are extremely worrisome. 

First, the directions in which the regions coun- 
tries are moving do not represent a natural out- 
growth of local culture, nor are they historically 
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determined: they are at least partly the result of us 
policies. In the initial years of their somewhat 
reluctant “liberation” from Soviet rule, the five 
Central Asian states embarked on divergent paths 
of political and economic development. Predictions 
that conflict based on long suppressed ethnic, 
tribal, and Islamic identities would erupt immedi- 
ately after independence proved false. During this 
period the leaders of the new countries resolved 
their cross-border disputes through peaceful nego- 
tiations rather than military action, and they exer- 
cised only limited violence in the suppression of 
political opposition within their borders. Unfortu- 
nately, all this has changed since the mid-1990s 
because of both regional and international pres- 
sures—especially from the United States, which 
has formed strategic partnerships with key states 
in the region. 

Second, the three troubling trends—authoritari- 
anism, radical Islam, and militarism—are not coin- 
cidental, but are integrally related and mutually 
reinforcing. As in many other parts of the Muslim 
world, increased repression under authoritarian 
regimes and poverty resulting from a lack of eco- 
nomic opportunities have contributed directly to 
the rise of militant fundamentalism. Governments 
in turn have used the rise of politicized Islam and 
its putative threat to national security to justify their 
increasingly militaristic actions. And increased mil- 
itarism has reinforced both the convergence toward 
authoritarian regimes and closed economies and the 
rise of radical Islam as governments have become 
increasingly detached from their societies. 

All three trends must be addressed holistically if 
they are to be counteracted. Boosting one—mili- 
tarism, for example—to address the others will only 
serve to exacerbate all three. This has important 
implications not just for us policy in Central Asia, 
but also for the ongoing global “war on terror.” 
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AUTHORITARIAN REGIMES, CLOSED ECONOMIES 

The predominance of authoritarian regimes and 
closed economies across the five Central Asian 
states obscures the fact that a considerable degree 
of divergence marked their political and economic 
trajectories in the first half of the 1990s. 

Tajikistan engaged in the boldest experiment 
with democracy. In 1990, a broad coalition of 
democratic forces consisting of Rastakhiz (Rebirth), 
the Islamic Renaissance Party, and the Democratic 
Party emerged to contest the preceding regime and 
to participate in the newly independent country’s 
first presidential elections, which were held in 
November 1991. Rakhmon Nabiev, the former first 
secretary of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, officially won the elections but the demo- 
cratic opposition refused to accept the outcome on 
the grounds that the electoral results were falsified. 
After several months of mass demonstrations, the 
two sides in April 1992 agreed to share power ina 
coalition government. The incumbent regime soon 
derailed this agreement, however, and the conflict 
degenerated into a bloody civil war that lasted until 
a peace accord was signed in 1997. Since then, the 
country has struggled to implement the terms of the 
accord, which granted amnesty to the remaining 
opposition forces (the United Tajik Opposition, or 
UTO), provided for their assimilation into a unified 
army, and established a coalition government guar- 
anteeing 30 percent of all administrative positions 
to the uto. Although the country held presidential 
elections in 1999 and parliamentary elections the 
following year, neither was considered “free and 
fair,” according to mternational observers. 

Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan initially also under- 
went a significant degree of political and economic 
liberalization. In both countries a relaxed political 
atmosphere fostered the emergence of multiple 
political parties and a relatively free press. Within 
such a climate, the newly elected presidents (Nur- 
sultan Nazarbaev in Kazakhstan and Askar Akaev 
in Kyrgyzstan) allowed competitive presidential and 
parliamentary elections. On the economic side, 
both introduced significant privatization of the 
industrial sector—at least on paper. Kyrgyzstan 
went even further, becoming the first former Soviet 
republic to join the World Trade Organization and 
to institute extensive land reform. 

Contrasting the initial trajectories of Tajikistan, 
Kazakhstan, and Kyrgyzstan with the region's two 
laggards on political and economic reform—Uzbek- 
istan and Turkmenistan—captures the extent of the 
political and economic divergence in Central Asia. 


Uzbekistan embraced gradualism, a euphemism for 
its intention to preserve as much of the Soviet sys- 
tem as possible, while Turkmenistan remained 
unreformed and unrepentant. 

Since the mid-1990s, the region has seen a great 
deal of political and economic convergence. But this 
convergence has been away from liberalization— 
that is, away from the path that Kazakhstan, Tajik- 
istan, and especially Kyrgyzstan had embarked on 
in the early 1990s—and toward the authoritarian- 
ism and closed economies that were the chosen 
path of the region's most repressive and autarkic 
states, Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. 

The political convergence has manifested itself 
in the growing number of rigged national referen- 
dums to extend presidential rule as a substitute for 
freely contested elections. The infamous strongman 
of Turkmenistan, President Saparmurad Niyazov 
(or “Turkmenbashi,” leader of the Turkmen) initi- 
ated this practice when he held a referendum in 
1994 to extend his tenure in office for an additional 
five years. Not long after, Uzbekistan and Kaza- 
khstan similarly opted to hold referendums in the 
spring of 1995. This practice then continued in 
Uzbekistan, where incumbent Islam Karimov’ pres- 
idency was extended for another two years in Jan- 
uary 2002 (allowing him to remain in office until 
2007). It quickly spread to neighboring Kyrgyzstan, 
where a constitutional referendum was held in 
February 2003 to extend President Akaev’s term 
until December 2005; and to Tajikistan, where a 
constitutional referendum was adopted in June 
2003, enabling the current president, Emomali 
Rakhmonov, who has held the office since 1994, to 
seek another seven years at the expiration of his 
term in 2006. Not to be outdone, the national par- 
liament of Turkmenistan voted unanimously to 
name Niyazov “president for life” when his term 
expired at the end of 1999. 

Perhaps more alarming is the widespread bully- 
ing of the political opposition. This now common 
practice began in Uzbekistan in 1992 and spread to 
Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan. It consists of harass- 
ing, indicting, and jailing political opponents, jour- 
nalists, and human rights advocates. It also includes 
extensive assaults on the media and freedom of the 
press. Not surprisingly, this behavior has coincided 
with a general turn away from competitive elections 
and multiparty politics ın Kazakhstan and Kyr- 
gyzstan. Just within the past few years Kazakhstan 
has witnessed the formation of an official presiden- 
tial party (the Republican Party “OTAN,” or Father- 
land) and the passage of a national law that 


threatens the future of existing political parties and 
severely limits the emergence of new ones. 

Economic convergence in the region has consisted 
primarily of decreased economic freedom and 
increased barriers to trade. In the Heritage Founda- 
tion's 2003 Index of Economic Freedom—which ranks 
countries according to 50 variables covering such 
areas as government intervention in the economy, 
capital flows and foreign investment, property rights, 
and black markets—all five Central Asian states find 
themselves near or at the bottom of the list. 

Trade barriers in the region appear in both offi- 
cial and unofficial forms. Official trade barriers 
include high tariffs and excessive transport fees (for 
which Kazakhstan 
is the main cul- 
prit), as well as visa 
regimes, excessive 


RUSSIA 
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While the European Union has pulled the East- 
Central European states toward convergence with 
democracy and markets, the Central Asian states’ 
interaction with the international community has 
pushed them in the opposite direction. Among the 
mechanisms driving the region toward authoritari- 
anism and closed economies, none is perhaps more 
stark and ironic than the role of international com- 
panies and financial institutions, which are supposed 
to help states integrate into global markets. Instead, a 
host of international corporations has been impli- 
cated in promoting illicit business practices (a 
bribery scandal involving us-based Mobil Corpora- 
tion in Kazakhstan); in actively supporting auth- 
oritarian leaders’ 
monopoly on the 
media (investments 
in state television 


documentation in Turkmenistan by 
requirements, land- the French com- 
mines, and electric pany Bouygues); 
fences (all of which KAZAKHSTAN and in deliberately 
Uzbekistan initi- exploiting local 
ated). The most farmers (the involve- 


common informal 
trade barrier is cor- 
ruption. Border 
guards often demand 
excess payments to 
permit legitimate 
goods to pass while 
expediting the 
transit of illegiti- 
mate goods such as 
drugs, weapons, and 
women. Although corruption is a widespread prob- 
lem, it is most acute in Tajikistan, which is one of 
the poorest countries in the region and which also 
shares a border with war-torn and destabilized 
Afghanistan. 

What lies behind this convergence toward 
authoritarian regimes and closed economies? A 
combination of regional and international pressures 
has driven the Central Asian states toward this out- 
come. The source of the regional pressure is Uzbek- 
istan. As the strongest military power, the largest 
economy, and the geographical center of Central 
Asia, Uzbekistan has acted as a centripetal force, 
deliberately pulling the other states toward its own 
preferred model of development. The sources of the 
international pressures are twofold: some are part 
of the general international climate since the end of 
the cold war, others are specific to us policy. 





ment of several 
Swiss companies 
in the sale of 
futures schemes to 
Tajikistan’s cotton 
farmers). 

International 
financial institutions 
have not fared much 
better in promot- 
ing constructive 
business practices in Central Asia. Their continued 
presence and in some cases reentry into countries 
that have refused to implement basic market 
reforms, such as Uzbekistan, have critically under- 
cut pressure on these nations to make a genuine 
commitment to reform. In May 2003 the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development held its 
annual meeting in Tashkent, the capital of Uzbek- 
istan, even though that country still has not com- 
plied with a letter of intent on economic reforms 
that it signed with the International Monetary Fund 
in January 2002. 

Unfortunately, misguided us foreign policy also 
has been complicit in the region's steady descent into 
authoritarianism and autarky. Beginning with the 
Clinton administration, America’s primary policy 
goal in the region has been to promote stability and 
independent statehood. But the factors motivating 
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these policy goals were threefold. First, there was a 
strong presumpton that the region would become a 
breeding ground for Islamic fundamentalism unless 
ıt was ruled by secular elites with the capacity and 
the will to contain religious violence. The outbreak 
of the Tajik civil war—widely misinterpreted (among 
scholars and policymakers alike) as a battle between 
Islamic fundamentalists and the forces of secularism 
and stability—reinforced this presumption. Second, 
American policymakers were drawn to the region by 
its vast energy reserves, and thus its potential to sup- 
ply the United States and its allies with an alternative 
source of oil and gas. American officials assumed that 
such an arrangement could be more favorably bro- 
kered by autocrats than by democrats. A third and 
related factor was the assumption by many policy- 
makers that, left unchecked, Russian imperialists 
would lead the charge to (re)colonize the region in 
hopes of (re)subjugating its people and (re)appro- 
priating its vast energy wealth. 

The driving forces behind us policy were thus 
fear and distrust of Islam, a desire to secure oil sup- 
plies, and suspicion of Russia's intentions. All three 
of these factors are similar to those that shaped us 
policy in the Middle East for decades and that fos- 
tered us support for ruthless dictatorships through- 
out that region. Indeed, America’s policy toward 
Central Asia to date has not looked much different 
from its policy toward the Middle East before the 
March 2003 invasion of Iraq. It has consisted, first 
and foremost, of not pushing for fundamental polit- 
ical or economic change on the grounds that the 
specter of radical Islam warrants strong-arm tactics 
toward any form of political opposition and because 
stability is necessary to attract, secure, and main- 
tain foreign investment. 

By propping up weakly institutionalized states, 
the United States has effectively shifted the balance 
of power toward dictatorial central governments, but 
it has also undermined the popular legitimacy of 
these regimes and increased their proclivity to resort 
to coercive tactics as a means of governance. Like- 
wise, with the exception of troops guarding Tajik- 
istan’s porous border with Afghanistan, the United 
States has largely succeeded in keeping Russia out 
of the region, but in doing so it has inadvertently 
opened the door for other potentially less desirable 
regional actors (such as the Taliban, Saudi Arabia, 
Iran, and China) to move in and spread their influ- 
ence. Whereas Russia acts as a bridge from Central 
Asia to the West, and hence to Western values, these 
other countries act as a bridge to the South and East, 
where governments are less open to Western values. 


More recently, the direct involvement of Central 
Asia, parucularly Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan, in the 
us-led “war on terror” has solidified the position of 
the region’s dictators. It also has been used to jus- 
tify their heavy-handed tactics, including discre- 
tionary raids on suspected terrorists (often merely 
practicing Muslims) and draconian border controls, 
in the name of enhancing security. 

Any doubts that the United States was committed 
to securing autocracy in the region were quickly dis- 
pelled in the several months immediately following 
Uzbekistan’s cooperation in the Afghanistan cam- 
paign. In November 2001, for example, the United 
States signed an agreement to provide Uzbekistan 
with $150 million in financial aid, ostensibly to pro- 
pel economic reform forward, without any mention 
of Uzbekistan’s heinous record on human rights. 
When Uzbekistan’ president, Islam Karimov, held 
the ngged referendum in January 2002 to extend his 
rule for another two years and to augment presiden- 
tial power in dealings with the already impotent 
national parliament, the United States responded by 
announcing (two days later) that it would triple the 
amount of its pledged financial aid to the country. 
Granted, in March 2002 the us government signed 
an “Agreement on Strategic Partnership” with Pres- 
ident Karimov that committed Uzbekistan to mak- 
ing some progress toward respecting human rights 
and implementing democratic (as well as market) 
reforms. But, given its lackluster fulfillment to date, 
the agreement appears to have served a merely 
rhetorical function on both sides. 


THE RISE OF RADICAL POLITICAL ISLAM 

Radical political Islam made its first appearance 
in Central Asia during Tajikistan’ five-year civil war 
that erupted in 1992. But militant fundamentalism 
was an unfortunate consequence of the war, not its 
cause. The civil war in neighboring Afghanistan not 
only provided opposition forces with weapons and 
greater access to a lucrative drug trade, it also Islami- 
sized the conflict in Tajikistan. As both Russia and 
Uzbekistan increasingly intervened on behalf of the 
incumbent (former communist) regime, the Tajik 
opposition was forced to seek funding from Islamic 
countries and from groups with more militant views. 
The rebels also had to flee to northern Afghanistan, 
where they developed close ties to and trained with 
the Afghanistan muyahedeen. With the assistance of 
several mujahedeen factions, the radicalized oppo- 
sition began to fight the civil war from military bases 
in Afghanistan in 1993, while the more moderate 
elements sought refuge outside Tajikistan. 


Not until Tajikistan'’s civil war ended in 1997 did 
radical Islam begin spreading throughout the Cen- 
tral Asia states. Less than two years later, the Islamic 
Movement of Uzbekistan (imu) allegedly orches- 
trated a series of bombings in Tashkent, Uzbek- 
istan5 capital. Founded by Uzbekistani exiles in 
Afghanistan ın 1996 with military and financial 
assistance from the Taliban and Al Qaeda, the IMU 
advocates the establishment through violence of an 
Islamic state in Uzbekistan. With such backing, 
from mid-1999 to 2001 Islamic militants were able 
to make a series of armed incursions into southern 
Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan from their bases in 
Afghanistan and Tajikistan. Popular support for 
radical Islamists, though still limited, has reportedly 
been growing since the late 1990s. 

What makes the emergence of Islamic militancy 
in Central Asia all the more curious, and alarming, 
is that Islam was not a viable political force before the 
IMU entered the scene, despite widespread expecta- 
tions to the contrary. 
Scholars and policy- 


makers predicted the Jn the eyes of many Central Asian leaders as well 
as human rights activists . . . America’s 

military presence has in effect sanctioned the 

increasing brutality of Central Asian dictators. 


rise of fundamentalist 
extremism both before 
and immediately follow- 
ing the Soviet Unions 
demise. But this did not 
occur, largely because of 
the lingering mfluence of the Soviet system, which 
effectively transformed Islam into a local cultural 
identity and discredited Islam as a political force by 
linking it directly to violence and instability. 

What, then, explains the rise of politicized 
Islamic radicalism almost a decade after the Soviet 
Union's demise? It might be tempting to blame this 
outcome on the international context—most 
notably, the region's unfortunate proximity to war- 
torn Afghanistan. But attributing the rise of radi- 
cal Islam to international factors alone would 
obscure the underlying domestic causes. Radical- 
ism represents a direct response to the growing 
political repression and shrinking economic oppor- 
tunities that have accompanied the convergence 
toward authoritarianism and autarky in the region. 
It also responds to the increased militarism with 
which authoritarian leaders have sought to main- 





1The term “Wabhabis” generally refers to the adherents of a 
single sect (“Wabhabism”), or the austere form of Islam prac- 
tced m Saudi Arabia. But in Central Asta (and throughout the 
former Soviet Union, for that matter) it is used as a pejorative 
to descnbe any Muslim suspected of political activity. 
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tain their repressive regimes and closed economies. 

As 1s well known, domestic political repression has 
served to politicize and radicalize Islam in many parts 
of the world, including the Middle East and South 
Asia. In Central Asia, the IMU emergence provides the 
clearest example of this direct causal relationship. The 
IMU began as a small group of local imams, known as 
Adolat (Justice). They attempted to impose Islamic 
law to counter widespread corruption in Namangan, 
a city m the Fergana Valley, a region that extends into 
neighboring countries and forms the most fertile, 
densely populated, and culturally traditional area of 
Uzbekistan. The Mu evolved into an extremist group 
with the primary intent of overthrowing the Uzbek- 
istani government only after an official crackdown on 
“unofficial Islam” in the Fergana Valley. Government 
repression forced IMU members to flee to Tajikistan and 
Afghanistan, where they trained with the mujahedeen. 

Since the mid-1990s, moreover, political repress- 
ion has increased in Uzbekistan and the region 
generally. In 1997, Pres- 
ident Karimov expanded 
his crackdown on Mus- 
lims to include those 
affiliated with “official” 
as well as “unofficial” 
mosques. Wearing tra- 
ditional Islamic cloth- 
ing, growing a beard, or 
possessing Islamic literature became immediate 
grounds for arbitrary arrest, detention, and impris- 
onment. During this same year, Kyrgyzstan’ govern- 
ment launched its own crackdown on suspected 
“Wahhabis,” including the closure of an independent 
Islamic center and the expulsion of foreigners from 
Pakistan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan who were sus- 
pected of disseminating “Wahhabism.”! Also at this 
time, the radical Islamic group Hizb-ut-Tahrir (Party 
of Liberation), which advocates nonviolent regime 
change, gained a foothold in many parts of Central 
Asia. Hizb-ut-Tahrir is a transnational movement that 
originated in the Middle East in the 1950s and only 
emerged in Central Asia in the early 1990s. Like the 
IMU, it advocates the overthrow of the Karimov gov- 
ernment in Uzbekistan and the establishment of an 
Islamic caliphate in Central Asia. Unlike the mu, it 
also advocates a return to “pure” Islam and 
renounces the use of violence. 

The next wave of crackdowns began in Uzbek- 
istan following the February 1999 bombings in 
Tashkent. The government authorized police to 
harass not only practicing Muslims but also their 
close relatives, many of whom were arrested, 
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beaten, and sent to detention camps based on guilt 
by association. Hizb-ut-Tahrir ın addition to the imu 
was targeted. The repression appears to have 
peaked in 2000, when Uzbekistan’ available prison 
cells, as well as detention camps built specifically 
to house religious activists, overflowed with politi- 
cal prisoners. This was also the year when Uzbek- 
istan’s government began pressuring neighboring 
Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan to intensify their own 
crackdowns on Islamists. In Kyrgyzstan’s southern 
provinces, Uzbekistani forces even conducted unau- 
thorized covert operations against suspected Islamic 
militants. The Kyrgyz government responded by 
retreating from its expressed policy of toleration 
toward Hizb-ut-Tahrir, which had become increas- 
ingly popular in the southern part of the country. 
The group’ followers were arrested and imprisoned 
on charges of inciting religious and racial hatred. 

Political repression alone does not cause radical- 
ism. Another domestic factor equally salient in 
fomenting militant Islam throughout the Muslim 
world is economic 


Because these economies are both small and inte- 
grally linked to multiple states in the region, the 
development of key industries and agriculture, as 
well as the growth of small and medium-size enter- 
prises, depends on access to markets. Major roads 
and railways, necessary to provide access to markets, 
once tied the former republics together as part of the 
Soviet Union; now they cross international borders. 
In Uzbekistan, the main road from Tashkent to 
Samarkand cuts through Kazakhstan; the main road 
from Tashkent to Andijon goes through Tajikistan; 
and railroad tracks from Fergana to Surkhandarya 
pass through Tajikistan. Several cities in northern 
Tajikistan are connected to one another only 
through Uzbekistan. Border restrictions, as a result, 
impair the ability to export and to secure access to 
suppliers across a border. In addition, closed borders 
affect labor mobility, which is often the only relief 
for unemployment. A vital link for Tajik migrant 
laborers is severed whenever Kazakhstan decides to 
halt trains between Dushanbe and Astrakhan, which 

it has done intermit- 








despair. Central Asia tently since 2000. 

is no exception. The Central Asia looks more like the Middle East politically | These impedi- 
convergence toward and economically today than it did when the states ments to economic 
Increased. Da ained independence from the Soviet Union EO eee: 
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age citizens across borders, has severely restricted the 
growth of small and medium enterprises and with 
them opportunities for expanding employment. This 
has exacerbated widespread poverty in the region 
and fostered popular support for Islamic militants as 
a way to escape this impoverishment. For many 
Muslims with limited prospects, the radicals offer an 
alternate social vision in which prosperity will be 
restored and, once restored, more equitably shared. 
The extent of poverty in Central Asia can be 
illustrated by a few statistics from its two poorest 
states, Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan. In Kyrgyzstan, 
between 50 percent and 60 percent of the popula- 
tion live below the poverty line. In Tajikistan, the 
vast majority lives below the poverty line; its unem- 
ployment rate is approximately 80 percent. This 
endemic poverty is, of course, partly a legacy of 
Soviet rule. Tajikistan was the poorest of the former 
Soviet republics and the Central Asian republics in 
general were highly dependent on budget transfers 
from Moscow. But the depth of poverty has more 
recent origins, most notably in the high barriers, 
formal and informal, to trade with other nations. 
The countries of Central Asia are especially 
dependent on free trade for economic growth. 


source of popular support for radical Islamist groups. 
Poverty not only fosters disgruntlement, it also opens 
the door for Islamists to operate extensive charity 
networks, ingratiating themselves with the popula- 
tion. They can provide food, shelter, medical care, 
and education in areas where the state does not or 
cannot provide social or economic relief. The 
Islamists position themselves as legitimate organiza- 
tions that not only represent the people, but are com- 
mitted to—and capable of—delivering vital services. 

While the Islamists’ role in providing charity 
remains limited in Central Asia, they also have ben- 
efited from economic decline and poverty in the 
form of a growing drug and weapons trade, on 
which they rely to finance their activities. Reliance 
on the drug trade in fact has increased since the 
remnants of the MU were cut off from their alterna- 
tive sources of finance: the Taliban and to some 
extent, Al Qaeda. Impoverished populations that 
face strong economic pressures to participate in the 
drug trade also often become drug consumers. As a 
result, the commerce in drugs has promoted 
widespread addiction and the spread of the Arps 
virus in Central Asia, further exacerbating the 
region5 social and economic problems. The drug 


trade also has contributed to economic decline and 
unemployment by undermining legitimate cross- 
border trade. It has become far easier to traffic 
opium than to export other, less lucrative crops. 


INCREASED MILITARISM 

The trends toward authoritarian regimes and 
closed economies and the rise of politicized Islamic 
radicalism in Central Asia have been accompanied 
by increased militarism. Since the mid-1990s, the 
political leaders of all five states in the region have 
increasingly relied on coercion in both domestic 
governance and foreign policy. 

Domestically, growing militarism has manifested 
itself in increasingly violent suppression of those 
deemed opponents to the incumbent regime. 
Although it signed the UN Convention Against Tor- 
ture in 1995, Uzbekistan has in recent years used 
ever more barbaric forms of torture in its swelling 
detention camps to force confessions from 
detainees, the majority of whom are allegedly mem- 
bers of Hizb-ut-Tahrir. Human Rights Watch 
reported in April 2002 that “physical and psycho- 
logical torture . . . in criminal investigations” has 
been “common and widespread” since 1999. In the 
economic sphere, Uzbekistan has resorted to police 
seizures of lucrative private businesses, often to 
transfer ownership to state elites or to eliminate 
sources of competition, and it has fired on traders 
attempting to circumvent border closures. Since 
1999, governments ın Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan 
also have displayed a greater willingness to attack 
their political opponents with brute force, particu- 
larly those associated with Islamic groups. In 2001, 
Tajikistan sentenced former members of the UTO to 
death based on coerced confessions in a secret trial. 
The following year, police in southern Kyrgyzstan 
killed several people when they fired into a crowd 
of peaceful demonstrators. The government later 
blamed the protest on Hizb-ut-Tahrir, justifying the 
shootings as necessary for national security. 

Equally deplorable are the international forms 
that increased militarism has taken. In addition to 
its aforementioned military incursions into Kyr- 
gyzstan to apprehend suspected Islamists, Uzbek- 
istan since 1999 has instituted a series of draconian 
border controls to bolster its own security and, even 
more significantly, to prevent its subsidized domes- 
tic goods from being sold abroad. These include 
mining its borders with both Kyrgyzstan and Tajik- 
istan, building an electric fence along the border 
between Andijon (in Uzbekistan) and Osh (in Kyr- 
gyzstan), and destroying the only bridge linking 
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Uzbekistan with Kyrgyzstan. Underscoring the 
extent to which these border controls are not purely 
(or perhaps even primarily) motivated by security 
concerns, Uzbekistan in the past two years has also 
made incursions into Kyrgyzstan to shut down pri- 
vate businesses that are successfully competing with 
its own domestic producers. The only citizens so far 
who have been injured or killed while attempting 
to circumvent these border controls have been petty 
traders engaged in legitimate commerce. 

Perhaps the most significant international form 
of increased militarism in Central Asia—certainly 
the most obvious—has been the installation of us 
military bases in Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan. The 
base at Manas International Airport, just 19 miles 
from Kyrgyzstan’ capital, Bishkek, will eventually 
house up to 3,000 us military personnel as well as 
almost two dozen coalition aircraft. In Uzbekistan, 
more than 2,000 us soldiers already are deployed at 
the Khanabad airfield, an old Soviet military base 
near the Afghan border. Although originally 
intended as a strategic position from which to 
launch the allied invasion of Afghanistan, these 
bases have since become part of a string of military 
installations across South and Central Asia that are 
pivotal to the us campaign to combat terrorism. 

In the eyes of many Central Asian leaders as well 
as human rights activists, however, America’s mili- 
tary presence has in effect sanctioned the increas- 
ing brutality of Central Asian dictators. It also has 
fostered the desire of other states in the region— 
most notably Kazakhstan—to adopt similarly mili- 
tarized international and domestic postures in order 
to win the favor of the United States in the form of 
military bases, thus securing the future of their 
authoritarian regimes. 

Several factors have contributed to this increased 
militarism. The rise of radical Islam has been a prin- 
cipal cause as well as unfortunate consequence. State 
leaders throughout Central Asia have universally 
responded to militant Islamic groups, which are 
themselves primarily a response to domestic politi- 
cal repression, with increasingly violent forms of 
oppression. Moreover, the us-led global war on ter- 
ror has galvanized their use of such tactics. The gov- 
ernment of Tajikistan, for example, justified its 
recent crackdown on Islam in the northern part of 
the country—which included arbitrarily closing 
mosques and removing imams—on the grounds that 
three suspected terrorists held by the United States 
at Guantanamo Bay are from northern Tajikistan. 

Not surprisingly, radical Islamists, whether or 
not they have resorted to violent strategies, have 
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benefited from the growing perception that Central 
Asian governments are cruel and unjust. As the 
recent electoral success of the Party of Justice and 
Development in Turkey clearly demonstrated, 
Islamic groups can effectively represent themselves 
as pure and just in contrast to a morally bankrupt 
government. This is one of the key reasons why 
popular support is growing for Hizb-ut-Tahrir in 
Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan, and Tajikistan. 

Increased militarism can also be linked to state 
weakness. The governments of Central Asia often are 
mischaracterized as strong because of the erroneous 
equation of authoritarianism with state strength— 
particularly, the strength of the president and central 
government. In terms of their administrative capacity 
and political legitimacy, these state are quite weak. 
Central governments in all five Central Asian states 
constantly battle with regional governments over 
resources and policymaking authority. In Uzbekistan, 
the central government has been forced to rely on the 
military to collect cotton quotas from local leaders. 
Recent polls in Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan con- 
ducted by the us Agency for International Develop- 
ment and the World Bank indicate that satisfaction 
with governments has declined sharply—hence, the 
need for “reelection” by rigged national referenda— 
while distrust of public officials has grown exponen- 
tially. In the face of provincial recalcitrance and 
popular resentment, the regions dictators have 
grown increasingly reliant on coercion to maintain 
their rule. As these states have become more milita- 
rized, they also have become more detached from 
their own societies. This, too, has engendered popu- 
lar support for Islamic groups that maintain a local- 
ized presence and that use existing social networks 
to spread their message. 

And then there is Central Asia’ role in the inter- 
national struggle against terrorism. It has brought 
closer ties with America, but at the cost of encour- 
aging both militarism and foreign rivalry. Once the 
United States acquired a foothold in the region, it 
was only a matter of time before China, Russia, 
Turkey, and even India would seek to establish (or 
in the case of Russia, expand) a commensurate 
presence, either by providing weapons and military 
training or by building their own military bases. 
Increased mulitarism—and, in particular, the idea 
that security is achieved primarily through military 
strength—has helped to consolidate authoritarian 


Tegimes and maintain closed borders. It also has 
raised the cost of conflict in the region. 


A BREEDING GROUND FOR TERRORISTS? 

Although international attention has focused on 
the rise of radical Islam in Central Asia, it is clear 
that this is only one of three trends that threaten the 
region's security. As a result of these trends—politi- 
cized Islam, but also increased authoritarianism and 
militarism—Central Asia looks more like the Mid- 
dle East politically and economically today than it 
did when the states gained independence from the 
Soviet Union. 

These trends have also made Central Asia a 
potential breeding ground for international terror- 
ist networks. Three conditions have facilitated the 
development of these networks in other parts of the 
world: porous borders, the availability of guns or 
drugs, and disgruntled Muslims. Central Asia 
clearly exhibits all of these conditions. 

What should the United States do to ameliorate 
this crisis? It should base its policies toward Cen- 
tral Asia on explicit recognition that the conver- 
gence toward authoritarian regimes and closed 
economies, the rise of radical politicized Islam, and 
the increased militarism are integrally related and 
mutually reinforcing trends. This requires giving 
higher priority to political and economic reform 
and making further aid contingent upon real, sub- 
stantive progress. It also requires a long-term com- 
mitment to regional security—not in the form of us 
military bases from which to launch attacks on 
Islamists, but in the form of genuine border secu- 
rity to make the region safe for trade. 

The United States will only exacerbate the threat 
of terrorism in Central Asia if it continues to 
encourage the region's leaders to combat radical 
Islamic groups with greater militancy rather than 
with increased economic opportunities and some- 
thing other than rhetorical respect for human 
rights. As with the rest of the Muslim world, the 
threat of militant Islam will remain as long as the 
United States continues to adopt a military 
response to terrorism. It is at best ironic, at worst 
prophetic, that, as America seeks to dismantle the 
old Middle East as a way to combat terrorism, 
beginning with Iraq, the United States is building 
a new Middle East in its place, along with a new 
terrorist threat. E 


“Moscow's balancing act between Washington and Baghdad [has] failed, and its 
balancing act between Washington and Tehran is becoming increasingly diffi- 


cult to maintain. . . . [A] reluctance to establish clear priorities among compet- 
ing interests threatens to undermine both its relations with the United States - 
and its influence in a region of continuing strategic importance to Russia.” 
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both Iraq and Iran have underscored Rus- 

sias declining ability to act as a great power. 
But, despite what many Russians believe, us foreign 
policy alone did not bring about their country’s 
weakness. The recent crises over Iraq and Iran have 
revealed both an inherent contradiction in post- 
Soviet Russian foreign policy and a continuing fail- 
ure by Moscow to prioritize among conflicting 
foreign policy goals, even as the costs of this fail- 
ure have escalated. 

The contradiction at the heart of post-Soviet Rus- 
sian foreign policy is this: while seeking friendly rela- 
tions with the United States, Moscow also has tried 
to preserve close ties with countries hostile to Wash- 
ington, such as Iraq under Saddam Hussein and Iran 
under the ayatollahs. In Iraq this contradictory pol- 
icy inevitably led Washington to penalize Moscow 
for its efforts to defend Saddam. It also provoked Sad- 
dam to penalize Moscow for its cooperation with 
Washington. A similar dynamic is emerging in Rus- 
sia’s relations with Washington and Tehran. 

The limitations of Russia’s contradictory foreign 
policy did not become evident until mid-2002, 
when the confrontation between the United States 
and Iraq heated up. Until then, the policy had 
appeared successful. Detecting an opportunity to 
advance its own interests, especially in the eco- 
nomic realm, Moscow had seized on Washington's 
enmity with Baghdad and Tehran. Indeed, the per- 
sistence of this enmity appeared to present Moscow 
with the possibility of maneuvering to its own 
advantage indefinitely between the feuding nations. 


T» policies pursued by Washington toward 
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The success of this policy hinged on the prospect 
of Iraqi-American and Iranian-American tensions 
continuing but not escalating. The Bush adminis- 
tration, however, decided that Saddam must go, and 
proceeded to oust him in the spring of 2003, despite 
Moscow's objections. Although prospects for inter- 
vention in Iran remain uncertain, the United States 
has made it clear that it would like to see Iran's 
Islamic Republic fall as well. The Bush administra- 
tion has become increasingly insistent that Russia 
should curtail its cooperation with Iran if it wishes 
to continue to enjoy Washington's cooperation. 

Moscow's balancing act between Washington and 
Baghdad thus failed, and its balancing act between 
Washington and Tehran is becoming increasingly 
difficult to maintain. The stakes involved include 
not only, with regard to Iraq, oil contracts and debt 
repayment, or, in Iran’s case, nuclear reactor sales 
and the threat of nuclear proliferation. Moscow's 
reluctance to establish clear priorities among com- 
peting interests threatens to undermine both its rela- 
tions with the United States and its influence ina 
region of continuing strategic importance to Russia. 


MOSCOW AND THE CRISIS OVER IRAQ 

During the latter part of the cold war, Iraq was 
one of the Soviet Union’ principal allies in the Mid- 
dle East. Since then, Iraq has been important to 
post-Soviet Moscow primarily for economic rea- 
sons. Indeed, President Vladimir Putin and Foreign 
Minister Igor Ivanov have said that Russia’s eco- 
nomic interests are now a central concern of Rus- 
sian foreign policy. 

Moscow’ ties to Baghdad were especially close 
throughout the 1970s and 1980s but the relation- 
ship stalled in the aftermath of Iraq’s 1990 invasion 
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of Kuwait. In the months following the invasion, 
the Soviet Union under Mikhail Gorbachev (who 
was then pursuing closer cooperation with the 
United States) voted in favor of UN Security Coun- 
cil resolutions that imposed economic sanctions 
against Iraq and that authorized the use of force to 
drive Saddam out of Kuwait in early 1991. 
Although disappointed that Moscow had cooper- 
ated with Washington during the Kuwait crisis, Sad- 
dam soon turned to Russia for support in lifting the 
economic sanctions and in weakening America’s 
ability to use the Security Council against his 
regime. Saddam sought Moscow’ support in part by 
negotiating agreements that allowed Russian com- 
panies to develop many of Iraq’ oil fields. (Iraq pos- 
sesses the world’ largest proven but undeveloped oil 
reserves.) The Russian oil companies, for their part, 
jumped at the opportunity. Not wanting to harm 
us—Russian relations by violating the UN sanctions 
against Iraq, Moscow specified that implementation 
of deals signed, initialed, 
negotiated, or just dis- 
cussed would occur only 





opment deals so that after sanctions were lifted, 
Russia could profit from those agreements. Many in 
Moscow also appeared to recognize that Baghdad 
was more likely to honor these contracts if Saddam's 
regime remained in power at the time the sanctions 
were removed. 

This assumption, of course, came under serious 
challenge in mid-2002—especially when President 
George W. Bush indicated in his September 12, 
2002, speech before the UN General Assembly that 
he intended to overthrow Saddam with or without 
Security Council approval. At this point, some of 
the seeds Saddam had planted in Moscow bore 
fruit. Before, during, and even after the war to over- 
throw Saddam, President Vladimir Putins adminis- 
tration repeatedly expressed its opposition to 
unilateral American intervention in Iraq. 

In conjunction with France, Germany, and 
China, Russia also worked to block passage of a sin- 
gle, us-backed Security Council resolution that 
called for the return of 
UN weapons inspectors 
to Iraq and that autho- 


after sanctions had been 
lifted. Yet Russian fastid- 
iousness in this regard 


Russia can still play a role in Iran and even in 
Iraq. But Moscow faces a series of trade-offs 
that will limit its influence in both countries. 


rized the use of force if 
they found Baghdad to 
be in “material breach” 


actually benefited Sad- 
dam, since it provided 
Moscow with a powerful incentive to work toward 
ending Security Council sanctions. Saddam also 
indicated that, after sanctions were removed, Iraq 
would repay the $8 billion debt Baghdad owed 
Moscow from the Soviet era, adding another induce- 
ment for Moscow to seek an end to the sanctions. 

Besides offering the prospect of these future 
rewards, Saddam sought to secure Moscow's good- 
will by allowing Russian oil firms a favored role in 
facilitating the Iraqi oil exports that were allowed 
by the UN Security Council. He also favored Russian 
vendors when placing orders for imports within the 
limits of the Security Council-imposed “oil for 
food” program. 

Moscow responded in much the way Baghdad 
hoped—regularly calling for the removal of sanc- 
tions and criticizing Washington for its harsh stance 
against Iraq. Still, there was in Moscow a cynical 
recognition that the continuation of the sanctions 
regime benefited Russia: under it, Saddam favored 
Russian firms to a far greater extent than would 
probably be the case if sanctions were lifted. 
According to this strategy, Russian oil companies 
would take advantage of their privileged access to 
Iraq under the sanctions regime to sign oil devel- 





of previous resolutions 
demanding the disman- 
tling of all weapons of mass destruction. Instead, 
Russia and its parmers lobbied for—and the United 
States in November 2002 accepted—a two-resolu- 
tion formula. The first called for the return of 
weapons inspectors, but if Iraq were found in 
“material breach,” UN authorization of military 
action would require a second resolution. Russia 
and its partners then seized upon the ambivalent 
nature of the weapons inspectors’ reports to prolong 
the inspection process and thereby forestall inter- 
vention. When Washington grew impatient and 
sought Security Council approval for a resolution 
authorizing the use of force against Iraq, Russia 
worked with France, Germany, and other Security 
Council members to block it, forcing the United 
States to withdraw the resolution to avoid defeat 
But some of the seeds that Saddam planted in 
Moscow yielded bitter fruit. While France and Ger- 
many, along with others, remained adamantly 
opposed to intervention in Iraq under virtually any 
conditions, Moscow repeatedly signaled through- 
out the crisis that, for a price, it would drop its 
opposition in the Security Council to a us-led inter- 
vention. Reports of Russian demands varied, but a 
few themes were constant. Moscow sought Wash- 


ington’s “guarantee” that post-Saddam Iraq would 
honor the agreements Russian oil firms had reached 
with Baghdad under Saddam; that Iraq would limit 
Iraqi oil production so that world oil prices would 
not drop dramatically, thereby damaging Russia’ oil 
export-dependent economy, and that it would repay 
Iraq’s Saddam-era debt to Moscow. 

Amid the wrangling over Iraq's future, the behav- 
ior of one Russian oil company especially angered 
Saddam. Lukoil was the principal participant in the 
one major production contract that Baghdad had 
signed with Russian oil firms: a 1997 agreement to 
develop the West Qurna oil field containing esti- 
mated reserves of 15 billion barrels. Lukoil report- 
edly pressed both the us government and Iraqi 
opposition groups for guarantees that it would be 
allowed to keep this contract in the event of a 
regime change in Baghdad. As this campaign 
mounted, Baghdad announced in mid-December 
2002 that it was canceling Lukoil’s contract to 
develop West Qurna. The Iraqi government first 
claimed it was doing so because Lukoil had failed to 
carry out the terms of the contract. When Lukoil 
denied this, a senior Iraqi official acknowledged that 
the contract had been canceled because Lukoil was 
seeking American guarantees in a post-Saddam Iraq. 
Lukoil then launched a campaign to persuade Bagh- 
dad to reinstate the contract, even announcing in 
late January 2003 that it had succeeded in doing so. 
However, soon after President Putin made a state- 
ment indicating that Russia might agree with the 
United States on “tougher moves” against Iraq, the 
acting oil minister in Baghdad announced in mid- 
February that Lukoil’ contract was “dissolved.” 

Washington, of course, did not agree to meet the 
conditions that Russia set for dropping its opposi- 
tion to a us-led intervention. Indeed, the United 
States could not have done so without seriously 
compromising prospects for an economic recovery 
in post-Saddam Iraq; any money Baghdad repays to 
Moscow (or any other creditor) is clearly money 
not available for Iraqi reconstruction. 

Throughout this crisis, Moscow sought both to 
prevent us military intervention and to protect Rus- 
sias economic interests in Iraq. But Moscow’ pur- 
suit of the former goal left Washington with no 
incentive to accommodate Moscow on the latter. 
Had Russia supported us intervention, Washington 
would have been willing—as it repeatedly sig- 
naled—to aid Russia’s economic interests in Iraq, 
though not to the exorbitant extent that Moscow 
demanded. Despite the American overthrow of 
Afghanistans Taliban regime in 2001, most Russian 
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analysts underestimated the ability of the United 
States to rapidly oust Saddam Hussein's regime. The 
Putin administration badly miscalculated in assum- 
ing that us intervention in Iraq could not succeed 
without Moscow's blessing, and that Washington 
would thus have to pay Moscow’ price to achieve 
its goals. As a result, the Putin administration failed 
both in preventing the us intervention that ousted 
Saddam and in securing Russias economic interests 
in post-Saddam Iraq. 


BUILDING TIES WITH IRAN 

During the cold war, Iran was an American ally 
until Islamic revolutionaries overthrew the shah in 
1979. But the Islamic Republic that came to power 
with the revolution viewed not only the United 
States but also Moscow as an enemy because of the 
Soviet Union’s 1979 invasion of Afghanistan to 
Iran’ east and the Soviet aid extended to Iraq dur- 
ing the 1980-1988 Iran-Iraq war. Soviet relations 
with the Islamic Republic remained extremely 
chilly until a thaw emerged toward the end of the 
Gorbachev years that continued under the presi- 
dency of Boris Yeltsin. Moscow realized then that 
us economic sanctions against Iran, as well as 
American pressure on its allies not to sell weapons 
or other sensitive material to Tehran, gave it an 
opportunity to step in. Iran, for its part, was eager 
to buy from Russia. 

By the end of the 1990s, Iran had become the 
third-largest purchaser of Russian weaponry. Even 
more important, Russia’s atomic energy industry 
undertook to complete the nuclear reactor at 
Bushehr that the West Germans had begun build- 
ing but left unfinished in the wake of the Iranian 
revolution. Noting that oil-rich Iran did not need a 
nuclear reactor to meet its energy requirements, the 
Clinton administration became concerned that 
Tehran wanted it instead to acquire fissionable 
material necessary to make nuclear weapons. Fur- 
ther, us officials worried that sales of Russian mis- 
sile technology would enable Iran to threaten 
nuclear attack against American allies in the Mid- 
dle East and beyond. 

Yielding to us pressure over these concerns in 
1995, Russian Prime Minister Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin signed a secret agreement with Vice 
President Al Gore under which Moscow pledged to 
limit what it transferred to Tehran in the military 
and nuclear spheres. As Russian-American rela- 
tions deteriorated over the next few years, how- 
ever, Moscow increasingly chafed at the limitations 
of the Gore-Chernomyrdin agreement. In late 
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2000, President Putin repudiated it. Shortly there- 
after, Moscow agreed to sell more weapons to 
Tehran, renewed its pledge to complete the nuclear 
reactor at Bushehr, and expressed the desire to 
build even more reactors for Iran. Moscow stoutly 
defended Tehran’s claims that its atomic energy 
program was for peaceful purposes only. 

Despite a continuing dispute between the two 
countries over territorial division of the oil-rich 
Caspian Sea, by mid-2001 Russia and Iran appeared 
to have formed something of an alliance aimed at 
limiting us influence in the region. After the terror- 
ist attacks of September 11, 2001, however, Putin 
quickly moved to declare Russia’s solidarity with the 
United States. At first, America’s invigorated war on 
terrorism appeared not to affect Russia’s ability to 
continue cooperating with Iran. Indeed, both Russia 
and Iran supported the us campaign to rid Afghan- 
istan of the Taliban regime in the fall of 2001. Ira- 
nian-American relations soured, though, when Iran 
sought to assert its influence in western Afghani- 
stan, and deteriorated even further when President 
Bush in January 2002 identified Iran as part of an 
“axis of evil” with Iraq and North Korea. 


A NUCLEAR NEIGHBOR? 

American pressure on Moscow to cease its coop- 
eration with Iran in the nuclear realm increased 
thereafter. But Russia’s atomic energy industry put 
up a fierce resistance. Moscow could ensure that Iran 
would not fabricate: nuclear weapons, Russian 
spokesmen insisted, since Iran would turn over to 
Russia the spent fuel needed to produce them. The 
spokesmen also claimed that economic rather than 
security concerns motivated us efforts to curtail 
Russia’s role in the Iranian nuclear energy program: 
what Washington really wanted, it was suggested, 
was to end sales of Russian atomic energy technol- 
ogy to Iran so American firms could obtain the 
business instead. 

Russian denials of Iran’s interest in acquiring 
nuclear weapons began to look increasingly thread- 
bare when an Iranian opposition group revealed in 
2002 that Tehran in fact has more nuclear facilities 
than it had previously declared to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Since then Iran has resisted 
repeated calls by many countries that it sign the 
14E4's so-called Additional Protocol allowing offi- 
cials to inspect anywhere in a country instead of 
just its declared nuclear facilities. Iran announced 
that it would retain contro! of the entire nuclear fuel 
cycle, thus contradicting Moscow’ assurance that 
spent fuel would be delivered to Russia. Then, in 


June 2003, Tehran refused to permit IAEA officials to 
inspect even a declared Iranian nuclear facility. 

This sequence of events has left Russian govern- 
ment officials as well as commentators expressing 
doubts about Irans nuclear intentions. Russian 
Atomic Energy Minister Alexander Rumyantsev, who 
had previously denied that Iran was capable of acquir- 
ing nuclear weapons, said in March 2003 that he sim- 
ply did not know whether Iran could develop them. 

At the Group of Eight summit meeting in France 
this past June, British Prime Minister Tony Blair said 
Putin had declared that Russia would not begin ship- 
ping fuel for Irans nearly completed nuclear reactor 
until Tehran signed the 1azA Additional Protocol. 
Almost immediately following Blairs report, however, 
both the Russian Foreign Ministry and Atomic 
Energy Ministry denied Putin had said this. The mn- 
istries indicated that, while Moscow would try to 
persuade Tehran to sign the Additional Protocol, 
Russia would ship nuclear fuel to Iran whether it did 
so or not. Putin’s office did not clarify what he actu- 
ally meant. What this seems to indicate is that 
Moscow is genuinely torn between the desire it 
shares with Washington and others to prevent Iran 
from acquiring nuclear weapons and the desperation 
of the Russian atomic energy industry to keep Iran 
as one of the very few customers that it has. 

Iranian Foreign Minister Kharrazi said on May 
30 that Tehran would sign the 14EA Additional Pro- 
tocol, but only if all (that is, American) economic 
sanctions against Iran were lifted, and if Tehran 
were provided with Western nuclear technology. 
This demand is, of course, unacceptable to Wash- 
ington. Tehran no doubt knows this and made the 
proposal in anticipation that it would be rejected so 
that Iran would have an excuse for not signing the 
Additional Protocol. 

Tehran's behavior has only served to confirm the 
Bush administration’s conviction that Iran seeks to 
acquire nuclear weapons. This, combined with 
Washington's suspicion that Al Qaeda operatives in 
Iran played a role in the May 2003 terrorist bomb- 
ings on us and other foreign worker compounds in 
Saudi Arabia, suggests the looming possibility of a 
confrontation between Washington and Tehran. 
Moscow wants desperately to prevent the United 
States from destroying the Bushehr nuclear reactor 
or from intervening to overthrow the Islamic 
Republic. But in the wake of the Iraq war, Moscow 
knows it cannot prevent either possibility. 

Yet Russia 1s reluctant to pressure Iran too much 
to make the concessions necessary to avoid these 
scenarios. Moscow fears Tehran would stop buying 


weapons and nuclear know-how from Russia, pur- 
chasing them from China, North Korea, or other 
countries instead. The rise ın us-Iranian tensions 
has thus resulted in the decline of Russia's ability to 
maneuver between Washington and Tehran. And if, 
as many in Moscow expect, the United States does 
intervene in Iran, Tehran will cease to be the valued 
customer it now is for both Russia’s atomic energy 
and weapons industries. 


RUSSIA'S OPTIONS 

Russia can still play a role in Iran and even in 
Iraq. But Moscow faces a series of trade-offs that will 
limit its influence in both countries—especially if it 
does not recognize the existence of these trade-offs. 
The Iraqi debt is a case in point. Since Saddam's 
downfall, Russian officials have issued several state- 
ments indicating that they want the debt repaid 
under the auspices of the Paris Club, an informal 
group of official creditors that coordinates solutions 
to debtor nations’ payment difficulties. For govern- 
ment-to-government debt, the Paris Club usually 
negotiates a percentage of a country’ debt to be writ- 
ten off and sets terms for the rest of it to be repaid. 
Some Russians (as well as officials of other govern- 
ments) have called for Baghdad’ debt to be repaid 
in full since Iraq, unlike most debtors, has massive 


oil reserves with which to repay it. But aggressive: 


Russian demands for repayment likely would foster 
an unwillingness, not only by the United States but 
also by any future Iraqi government, to allow Rus- 
sian firms a role ın Iraq’s oil sector. 

A second trade-off concerns those Saddam-era 
contracts signed with Russian oil firms, especially the 
agreement with Lukoil for the massive West Qurna 
field. Although Saddam's oil ministry canceled the 
contract, Lukoil insists the ministry lacked grounds 
for doing so and the contract remains ın force. A 
company vice president went so far as to suggest that 
Lukoil might call for the “arrest” of any oil tankers 
carrying Iraqi oil and would present claims for $20 
billion in lost profits if its contract were not restored. 
Any future Iraqi government, however, is sure to 
review the terms of the Saddam-era oil contracts, 
essentially granted on a noncompetitive basis, to 
decide whether to meet those agreements or seek 
better terms from Western companies. If Lukoil’s 
blustering falls short, not only will it fail to get its 
West Qurna contract reinstated, the dispute will 
reduce any future Iraqi government's willingness to 
sign further contracts with the company. If, however, 
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Lukoil succeeds in reinstating the contract despite 
the wishes of Iraq's future government, that could 
lead to widespread Iraqi resentment against Russian 
“exploitation”—in which case Baghdad might refuse 
to sign additional contracts with any Russian oil firm. 

A third trade-off is Russia’s continuing involve- 
ment in Iran’s atomic energy program despite mount- 
ing international concern, including in Moscow 
itself, that Russian help is enabling Tehran to acquire 
nuclear weapons. Despite this growing realization, 
Moscow continues to move ahead with the sale of 
nuclear reactors to Iran. This is perhaps understand- 
able from a purely economic perspective. With so 
few buyers of Russian nuclear reactors (including 
within Russia itself), the loss of Iran as a customer 
threatens the continued existence of the Russian 
atomic energy industry. But those who fear the 
prospect of a nuclear-armed Iran are increasingly 
alarmed by Russia’s continued contribution to the 
emergence of this threat—and are likely to react 
accordingly. Since Washington regards, and any 
future government in Baghdad is also likely to regard, 
a nuclear Iran as a threat, neither will reward 
Moscow for contributing to the development of this 
threat by granting Russian oil firms additional Iraqi 
oil contracts. Further, while Russia does not want the 
United States to destroy Iranian nuclear facilities or 
intervene to bring about regime change in Tehran, 
the Bush administration may view continued Rus- 
sian nuclear assistance to Iran as one of the factors 
that requires just such a course of action. 

As recent Russian experience with Iraq and Iran 
indicates, attempting to achieve contradictory goals 
simultaneously is a strategy that risks backfiring. If 
cooperation with the United States is as essential for 
Russia as Putin believes it is, Moscow should deem- 
phasize the collaboration with anti-American 
regimes that hinders closer ties. A change in this 
direction, however, will be difficult for Russias for- 
eign policy architects to accomplish. The effort 
would not only pit them against powerful domes- 
tic interests, especially the atomic energy industry; 
it would also require them to acknowledge the fail- 
ure of their long-cherished preference for attempt- 
ing to balance between rivals in the hope of 
deriving advantages and concessions from both 
sides. Whether Russia’s foreign policymakers can 
overcome these obstacles seems doubtful; it is likely 
that Moscow will continue to pursue contradictory 
goals simultaneously both in Iraq and Iran. It is also 
likely that this approach will backfire. a 
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ON RUSSIA AND EURASIA eee 
A COUPLE OF UNFUNNY things. have hapii to ee 
Soviet Eurasia on its way to the marketplace. One is that 
the euphoric idealism that attended escape from com- 
munist rule has given way over 12 years to disappoint- 
ment and uncertainty. The other is that democratization 
and economic reform have taken a back seat to concerns 
about state authority—and how to restore it. 

Three récent books offer different but complementary 
perspectives on Eurasian states veering between collapse 
and reconstruction, including the Russian Federation. 
Each book shares the knowledge born of experience that 
attempting to create market-oriented democracies, espe- 
cially from scratch, can prove a long strange trip—fraught 


with detours, wrong turns, 


and the possibility of never Beyond State Crisis? Postcolonial Africa and 
arrtving. In Eurasia these days Post-Soviet Eurasia in Comparative Perspective 
_ Edited by Mark R. Beissinger and Crawford Young. 

' Each book also under- Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2002. 


Putins Russia: Past Imperfect, Future Uncertain 


Edited by Dale R. Herspring: Lanham, Maryland: 
or failed states withdraw, f 
horrors rush in. Rather than . Rowman and Littlefield, 2003. 


pushing forward to full The End of Eurasia: Russia on the Border. 
democracy or turning back Between Geopolitics and Globalization 
By Dmitri Trenin, Washington, D.C.: Carnegie 
many Eurasians find them- Endowment for International Peace, 2002. 


“transition” seems endless. 


scores the importance of the 
state in reform: where weak 


to the arms of potentates, 


selves traveling a no-man's ` 
land beyond state control: Notwithstanding’ a range of 
experience—from laudable success in the Baltic 
nations to rampant disarray in Moldova, Georgia, 
Tajikistan, and Russias Dagestan and Chechnya—none 
of the former Soviet republics-has bypassed patholo- 
gies that prey on state dysfunction. Yet none of these 
books, for all the roadblocks they describe, suggests a 
surer route to ultimate success than political and eco- 
nomic liberalization. l 

Beyond State Crisis? looks at state breakdown by the 
unusual means of highlighting postcolonial Africas and 
post-Soviet Eurasia’s'corhmon travails. The comparison 
at first might seem odd; it yields conclusions more sug- 
gestive than compelling. Yet it proves at least as illumi- 
nating as would, say, a comparison of Eurasia with 
Western democracies. In the former Soviet Union things 
could be better, but they could also be worse.. <x 

University of Wisconsin professors Mark Beissinger 
and Crawford Young, the volumes editors, call protracted 
state crisis the “defining political attribute” of Africa and 
Eurasia. As they point out, “Criminalization of the state 
and the economy, the burgeoning of corruption, the dis- 
integration of basic human services for populations, and 
heightened tensions between cultural groups have all 


been ‘symptoms of the fundamental crises of the state 


that have enveloped these regions.” 

Beissinger and Young seek clues for'causes in fis 
shared legacy of imperial subordination Both regions 
inherited and perpetuated patterns of paternalistic autoc- 
racy. Imperial masters controlled and coerced multicul- 
tural populations. They imposed sometimes arbitrary 
territorial grids, which later invited ethmic conflict. They 
provoked widespread strategies of subversion for per- 
sonal or clannish ends, which proved equally destructive 
to postindependence governments. When the mastets 
withdrew they left a political vacuum, but habits of n mis- 
tule and a residue of state failure remained. 

If states are entities enjoying, as the German sociol- 
ogist Max Weber put it, a “monopoly over the legiti- 

mate use of physical force 
within a given territory,” 
what happens when the 
state loses this monopoly? 
_ Vadim Volkov, who teaches 
at European University 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
` examines: this question in 
his contribution to Beyond 
State Crisis? Volkov charts 
the growth of various pro- 
tection rackets in the form 
_ of private protection agen- 
cles, police and security 
forces acting as private entrepreneurs, and organized 
criminal gangs, all seeking profit from “the covert frag- 
mentation of the state's: monopoly « on violence, taxa- 


‘tion, and rule enforcement.” 


‘Where central authority has ee in both Eura- 
sia and Africa, differences in outcomes are often as telling 
as similarities. In an essay comparing Eurasian “mafiya” 
with sub-Saharan warlords, Northwestern University’s 
William Reno concludes that the mafya “are best under- 
stood as a manifestation of state weakness, not of state 
collapse.” Reno cites political scientist Robert Jackson's 
observation’ that superpower support’ for the formal 
sovereignty of states in some cases relieved African rulers 
of the need to strengthen institutions that would protect 
the public from which those states could extract revenue. 
The resulting predatory entities—“shadow states” Reno 
calls them—present a states formal facade but serve per- 
sonal greed instead of public benefit. 

Yet, even as he discerns warlord-like trends in parts 
of the former Soviet Union, Reno finds a different rela- 
tionship there between corruption’and the state’ from 
what prevails in Africa’s shadow states. Whereas warlords 
sow disorder as a strategy for preserving power, racke- 
teering mafiya prefer a more stable environment in which 


to conduct business. They seek to corrupt and profit 
from the state, not to replace it 

Today in Russia, former crime bosses sit on boards of 
directors and make gifts to charity. The “oligarchs” who 
plundered state-asset sales (and, strangely, receive barely 
a mention in this book), strive for legitimacy in a more 
orderly economy. The state reconstructs its monopoly 

Several of the authors in Beyond State Crisis? express 
ambivalence about the impact of attempted economic and 
political reforms. Economic shock therapy so far has 
enriched a few at the expense of many. Political reform 
has spawned “superpresidencies” and “virtual democ- 
racy,” with as yet little societal control over the polity. But 
perhaps the best way to understand these trends is to see 
that the effects of partial reform can obscure the benefits 
of true reform A country stuck halfway on the road to 
economic transparency endures public-private collusion 
that deprives the state of resources, undermines the legit- 
imacy of private property, provokes cynicism, and encour- 
ages capital flight. A naton stalled halfway to democracy 
remains vulnerable to authoritarian temptations. 

The Russian political analyst Lilia Shevtsova in her 
chapter describes a “historic choice” facing Russia 
“either it must choose the path of democratic develop- 
ment, acknowledging that its corrupt partial reform can- 
not be preserved but will only go sour, or it must 
reconcile itself to the fact that [a] turn to authoritarian- 
ism . . . 1s inevitable.” But this is not much of a choice. 
Nostalgia for Soviet greatness aside, the dysfunction of 
autocratic management remains indisputable. The past 
cannot be redeemed or retrieved. 

Beyond State Crisis? is flawed in a few respects. It offers 
no analysis of the rise of radical Islam in Central Asia. It 
focuses understandably on countries with the weakest 
states, but fails to adequately address why some countries 
fare better ın avoiding the worst effects It also promises 
suggestions for possible avenues out of state failure, but 
fails to deliver. By way of asserting effective leadership as 
the antidote to chaos, a chapter about Georgia (perhaps 
influenced by the author's residence there) heaps praise 
on President Eduard Shevardnadze’s “skillful” and 
“shrewd” application of power politics. Shevardnadze 
might seem attractive in the company of Aleksandr 
Lukashenko of Belarus or Emomali Rakhmonov of Tajik- 
istan, but that is hardly cause for inspiration. 

The challenge of state-building in Eurasia helps put 
in perspective the somewhat tentative analysis found in 
Putin’ Russia: Past Imperfect, Future Uncertain, a collec- 
tion of essays by Russia specialists assessing Vladimir 
Putin's presidency so far Contributors Timothy Colton 
and Michael McFaul take issue with the notion that 
unbroken paternalistic traditions and the years of chaos 
under Boris Yeltsin have left Russians yearning for an 
overweening state and authoritarian strong man. The 
authors affirm the miserable performance of democratic 
institutions and Putins inexcusable efforts to undermine 
them, especially the independent media. But their read- 
ing of public opmion surveys finds little disdain for 
democratic ideals or eagerness to surrender liberties. 
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In another essay, political economist James Millar iden- 
tifies three factors determining economic success (where 
1t can be found) among the nations that emerged from the 
Soviet empire's collapse. The best performers have com- 
mitted strongly to economic reform, enjoyed some expe- 
rience with market institutions before they fell under 
Soviet hegemony, and sincerely pursued democratization. 

Millar notes Russia's recent economic progress, but 
points out that Putin deserves credit for neither the price 
of oil nor the ruble’s 1998 devaluation, both of which 
have driven the economy's positive performance. Sus- 
tained growth requires stable political authority, which 
Putin apparently is rebuilding. But it also depends on 
increased foreign and domestic investment, which will 
require the reform of corporate governance, protection 
of property rights, systematic efforts to reduce corrup- 
tion, and pnvauzation of land. 

As daunting as these challenges appear, encourage- 
ment can be found ın the book's recurring conclusion 
about Putin: that he is a pragmatist. Granted, state break- 
down in Eurasia to date seems to have been less severe 
in countnes, such as Uzbeldstan, Turkmenistan, and 
Belarus, that eschewed reform from the start. But who 
would invest in their future? If Millar is nght, a pragma- 
tist leader will see the benefits of democratization and 
the rule of law for normalizing the state and sustaining 
economic growth. If Colton and McFaul are right, Puon 
will find a public receptive to reform. 


THE END OF EURASIA? 

Another take on the state crises plaguing Eurasia 
comes from Dmitn Trenin, a Russian political scientist 
at the Carnegie Endowment. He attributes much of the 
disorder to the possibility—not fully acknowledged yet, 
but persuasively supported by his argument—that Eura- 
sia no longer exists. With the Soviet empire's collapse, 
Trenin suggests in The End of Eurasia, Russia and Eura- 
sia can never again be coterminous. Russia must aban- 
don its age-old ambition to encompass and bridge west, 
south, and east. 

As both Russia and America learned in Afghanistan, 
weak or failed states can pose more of a threat than 
strong states. Collapsed authority provides havens for 
border-crossing undesirables, including radicals and ter- 
rorists. Integrating Russia’s own Muslims and making 
them feel like Russians will amount, in Trenin'’s estima- 
tion, to “a tall enough order”—never mind reincorpo- 
rating a Russian empire. Along with Chinas growing 
might to its east, Islamic revival and political instability 
on its southern flank leave Russia with little choice but 
to commit unambiguously to integration with Europe, 
Trenin argues. With Eurasia gone, only the West and 
Asia remain, and Russta must choose between them. 

How the other countries in the region will find their 
way to effective statehood is anyone’ guess, but it is clear 
there is no turning back. Difficult and violent times lie 
ahead. Just as surely, the attractions of economic and 
political liberty eventually will penetrate even the fur- 
thest reaches of darkest Central Asia. A.T. S. W 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 

Aug. 14—The economies of the 12 nations that share the euro 
reman stagnant, according to data released by several 
governments today Most countries m the euro zone suffer from 
weak overseas demand for their goods. Germany, Europes 
largest economy, shpped mto recession in the 2nd quarter 

Aug. 27—The presidents of Lithuania and Poland call for the 
inscription of Chrisnan values in the new EU constitution that 
1s beang drafted The 2 countries, mainly Roman Catholic, are 
scheduled to join the EU next year. An intergovernmental 
conference that opens October 4 will finalize the draft 
constitution, which currently includes no mention of Europes 
Christan heritage. 


Iraq Crisis 

Aug 2—More than 100 members of Saddam Hussem's family 
emerge from seclusion to attend the bunal of his 2 sons, Uday 
and Qusay, 11 days after they were killed by US soldiers. 
Mourners angrily denounce the Amencan occupation 

Aug. 6—The top US commander ım Iraq, Lieutenant General 
Ricardo Sanchez, says allied forces will scale back raids on 
homes lraqı leaders have warned that the rads are alienating 
the public. 

Aug. 7—A powerful car bomb explodes outside the Jordaman 
embassy ın Baghdad, killing at least 17 people and wounding 
more than 40 US officials say Ansar al-Islam, a group linked to 
Al Qaeda’s terrorist network, may have been behind the attack. 

Aug 8—US Defense Intelligence Agency experts are reported to 
have concluded that 2 mobile trailers found m Iraq and ated as 
evidence of a biological weapons were more hkely used 
to produce hydrogen for weather balloons. So far, US 
mvestgators have found no weapons of mass destruction m Iraq. 

Aug 10—Basra, Iraq's 2nd-largest city, erupts ın nots during a 
2nd day of protests over long lines for gasoline and 
electncity blackouts. 

Aug 11— Paul Bremer II, the chef US admmustrator of Iraq, 
says rebuilding the country will require “staggermg” sums over 
the next 4 years, mchiding $16 bilhon to improve water systems 
and $13 bilhon to bolster the electric power mnfrastructure 

Iraq’s US-appointed Governing Council names a 25-member 
committee to propose a system of selectmg the people who 
will draft the country’ new consttution. One Shiite leader on 
the council has called for an election, others support selection 
through regional caucuses 

Aug. 13—US officials say they have decided not to give the UN a 
larger role in the military occupation of Iraq, a responsibility 
France, Germany, India and other nations have sought as a 
condition for contributng soldiers to the peacekeeping 
mission The US will connnue trying to persuade other 
countries to support the secunty role, now dominated by 
140,000 US troops, without UN auspices 

Aug. 16—Saboteurs bomb a major oil pipeline m northern Iraq, 
halung oil exports to Turkey and cutting off income for the 
runed Iraqi economy Iraq has the world’s 2nd-largest proven 
crude reserves, at 112 billion barrels, but its oil infrastructure 
1s dilapidated. Baghdad’s municipal water supply 1s also shut 
off after a key mam 1s bombed ' 

Aug 19—A truck bomb explodes next to United Nations 
headquarters m Baghdad, killing the UNS top official m Iraq, 


Brazilan diplomat Sergo Vierra de Mello, along with 22 other 
people, and woundmg about 100. Investigators note the use of a 
mihtary bomb and possible mvolvement of Iraqi security guards. 

US officials express concern that Islamic extremists, 
mchidmg some from other countnes, are mounnng attacks 
alongside loyalists of the deposed Saddam Hussem 

Aug 21—US forces capture “Chemical Al”—Ah Hassan al- 
Mayid—an spite of earlier reports that he had been killed A 
cousin of Saddam Hussein, Alı was notonous for his role in 
1988 chemical-weapons attacks that killed thousands of Kurds 
in northern Iraq. 

Aug. 24—A US official says as many as 28,000 Iraqis will be sent 
to Eastern Europe for police trang. The plan calls for the 
establishment of a large police academy inside a former Soviet 
mulitary base m Hungary 

Senior US senators from both political parties call on the 
Bush administration to quickly send more troops and 
resources to Iraq, that a greater commitment 1s 
urgently needed to forestall US fmlure Pentagon officials insist 
more troops are not needed. 

Aug. 26—The killing of a soldier on a highway northwest of 
Baghdad brings to 139 the number of American troops who 
have died since the end of combat operations was declared on 
May 1 The postwar toll now exceeds the 138 killed while 
fighting to topple Saddam Hussem. 

In a speech to a veterans group, President George W. Bush says 
Iraq violence ts “testing” America’s will m the war on terrorism. 
He vows not to back down Separately, a State Department official 
signals that the US might consider a multmational force under 
UN auspices if it ıs led by an American. 

Aug 29—A car bomb explodes outside a Shiite shrme m Najaf, 
killing at least 95 people, including Ayatollah Muhammad Bakr 
al-Hakam, a promment Shute leader who had been cooperating 
with US forces in Iraq No group clams responsibility. Analysts 
call the bombing a major setback for efforts to restore stabihty 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Aug 6—The Israeli government releases 335 Palestinian 
prisoners Palestmzans complain that thousands more remain 
imprisoned and most of those released had only a short tme 
left on their sentences or had not been 

Aug. 12—Two Palestman suade bombers blow themselves up 
m separate incidents in Israel and the West Bank, killmg 2 
Israelis, injuring at least 17, and threatenmg to undermine a 
tenuous cease-fire. Militant groups say the bombings are 
retnbuton for recent Israeli actions on the West Bank in 
which Palestinians were balled 

Aug 14—Israeli soldiers lal a leader of Islamic Jihad, provolang 
pledges of retaliation by Palestuman mihtants 

Aug 15—Israel agrees m principle to return control of the West 
Bank cities of Jericho and Qalquilya to Palesumans, but 
Palesnmian negotiators balk at the roadblocks and checkpoints 
that Israel seeks to mamtain 

Aug 16—lsrael relents on its demand that Palestumans whom it 
regards as terrorists must be arrested and held m prisons rather 
than monitored by Palesuman authorities where they live. 
Palestinian officials say the agreement clears the way for an 
effective amnesty for wanted men who abandon violence. 

Aug 19—A suicide bomber blows himself up on a Jerusalem bus, 
kilhng 20 people and mjunng more than 100. Israel breaks off 
all contacts with the Palesunian Authonty and suspends talks 


on transferring 4 West Bank cities to Palestimian control 
Islamic Jihad says ut is responsible for the attack 

Aug. 21—Israeh forces kill a top Hamas political leader in a 
missile strike in Gaza Hamas vows revenge and, along with 
Islamic Jihad, formally calls off a truce declared 8 weeks ago. 
Israeh troops nud West Bank towns ın search of mihtants 

Aug 24 —Four Hamas leaders and a bystander die in a barrage of 
mussile fire from Israeh gunships m Gaza City. 

Aug. 25—Palestinian Authonty President Yasser Arafat appomts a 
new national security adviser ın an apparent bid to reassert 
control over Palesman secunty forces and undermine his 
prime minister, Mahmoud Abbas 


United Nations (UN) 

Aug. 1—The UN Security Council approves a US resolution 
authorizing a mulunanonal peacekeeping force for Liberia 

Aug. 21—The UN announces ıt will pull a 3rd of its staff from 
Iraq in the wake of the Aug 19 bombing of its Baghdad 
headquarters, one of the most damaging attacks on the 
organization since its founding. 

US Secretary of State Colm Powell begins pressing for a 
Security Council resolution that would call on member states 
“to do more” to help restore security ın Iraq The Bush 
admmustration seeks UN cover to encourage India, Turkey, 
Pakistan and other countries to contribute peacekeepers and 
police to help ease pressure on US combat troops. 

Aug 22-—UN Secretary General Kofi Annan says the Secunty 
Council could create a new multinational force m Iraq that 
would be headed by the US 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 

Aug 13—The US and European Union offer a joint proposal to 
reduce barners to global tradmg in farm products. Presented as 
a framework for discussions at the WTO meeting next month 
in Cancún, Mexico, the proposal calls for mternational 
reductions m agricultural subsidies, tariffs and export aid 
Japan's farm minister and trade officials from Australia and 
India cnnicize the plan as too restrictive and lacking in specifics 

Aug. 30—The WTO agrees to alter international trade rules to 
give poor nations broader access to inexpensive hfe-saving 
medicines The accord, which was reached in Washington after 
the US ended its opposition, will allow poor countries to 
umport generic versions of patented medicines without 
Tunnmg afoul of trade laws that protect patents Delegates to 
the WTO meeting had argued that 2.4 million Africans have 
died from AIDS, malana, and tuberculosis since the US rejected 
this accord last December. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Aug. 10—The United Nations suspends road travel for 1ts workers 
in parts of southern Afghanistan after 5 policemen are wounded 
at a checkpomt and 10 Afghan aid workers are beaten. 

Aug 11—NATO assumes leadership of the 30-nation, 5,000- 
strong international peacekeeping force established in 
December 2001 m the wake of the US-led war that toppled the 
Taliban This 1s the 1st non-European operation for the alliance 
m its 54-year history Warlords, drug traffickers, and Iskamic 
militants still dommate much of Afghanistan's 

Aug 13—Government officials report the worst outbreak of 
violence in a year, as 61 Afghans are killed and dozens more 
wounded over 24 hours m various incidents across the 
country Among the dead are fighters for provincial warlords 
and victims of a suspected Taliban bomb 

Aug 14—President Hamid Karzm replaces governors and security 
officials m the provinces hardest hit by pro-Taliban msurgency 

Aug, 18— the 4th reported attack on government employees or 
aid workers in 2 days, Taliban fighters kill 9 police officers in 
eastern Afghanistan. 
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ARGENTINA 

Aug. 21—The Argentine Senate revokes amnesty laws that for 15 
years have prevented the prosecution of military officers 
accused of human nghts abuses during the 1976-1983 military 
dictatorshrp. The repeal, urged by President Néstor Kirchner 
and approved by the lower house of Congress last week, is 
expected to lead to a constitutional dispute with the judiciary. 


BELARUS 

Aug. 1—President Aleksandr Lukashenko says he will consider 
holdmg a referendum to allow him to serve a 3rd term; the 
consttutional Immut is 2. Lukashenko, who came to office in 
1994 and extended his Ist presidency with a referendum, won 
a new 5-year term in 2001 in elections that were widely 
cnnazed as unfarn. Since then his government has intensified 
repression of pohtical opponents and the news media 


BRAZIL 

Aug. 6—Dozens of protesters attack Brazil's Congress building 
after the lower house passes cuts ın pensions for public-sector 
employees. Elsewhere in Brasiha, an estimated 25,000 people 
turn out m orderly demonstrations 

Aug 26—Brazilian President Lutz Inácio Lula da Silva joins 
Venezuela’ president, Hugo Chavez, in calling for the creation 
of a South American tradmg bloc this year before resuming 
talks on a US-backed plan for a hermspheric free-trade zone 
They say an Amenicas-wide zone would deepen Latin poverty 


by forcing local industry to compete agamnst developed nations 


BURMA 
Aug. 31—The US State Department reports that the countrys 
democratic activist, Aung San Suu Kyi, has gone on a 
hunger stnke to protest her detention, which began May 30. 


CANADA 

Aug. 29—-The government reports that Canada’ economy, after 
several years of high growth rates, went mto reverse in the 2nd 
quarter this year, partly m response to the appreciation in value 
of the Canadian dollar and outbreaks of SARS in Toronto and 
mad cow disease m Alberta. Canada’s GDP shrank m the 2nd 
quarter by an annual rate of 0 3%. 


CHINA 

Aug 1—President Hu Jintao cancels the Communist Party 
leadership’ annual summer retreat at a resort on the Bohai Sea 
Analysts say Hu’s break with a long tradinon underscores efforts 
to deemphasize the perks and secrecy of Chma’ ruling elite. 

Aug. 19—Moody’s Investor Service issues a largely positive report 
on Chms’ economy, crincizing the country’s growing domestic 
debt but ating ts strengths m exports The yearly report projects 
real growth m GDP between 7% and 8% this year and next. 

Aug. 27—Betying hosts 6-nation talks on North Korea’ nuclear 
weapons programs. Beying was instrumental m organizmg the 
talks—which mclude Russia, the US, South Korea, and 
Japan—conduchng shuttle diplomacy while pressuring North 
Korea to participate. Zeng Qinghong, China’ vice president, 
says “the Korean penmsula should be nuclear-free.” 

Aug 31—Chmese officials say mports rose 44 5% durmg the 1st half 
of this year, to $186 bilhon Although Chma has a trade surplus 
of more than $100 balhon with the US, it now mports more than 
it exports to Asian nations China's import surge, promoted by 
nsing domestic demand and lower tanfis, 1s said to be driving an 
economic rebound throughout East and Southeast Asta 


Aug. 21—Leaders of Hong Kongs man pro-Be1jmg political party 
call on the government to delay mternal-secunty legislanon for 
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at least a year Plans to enact the legislation had set off massive 
street demonstrations earHer in the year 


COLOMBIA 

Aug. 19—US Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, on a 1-day 
visit to Colombia, says the US will support Colombias 
resumption of a policy allowing fighter pilots to shoot down or 
force down planes suspected of ferrying drugs. 


CONGO 

Aug 22—A new mterım parliament meets for the 1st ume in 
Kinshasa, the latest step ın the country’s attempt to end ctvil 
war. Congo’ president, Joseph Kabila, offiaally inaugurates 
the legislature, accompanied by his 4 new vice presidents. 


FRANCE 

Aug. 18—A top French health official quits amid cnucisms of the 
government’ response to a heat wave that killed an estmated 

10,000 people. 


GERMANY 

Aug. 22—The German cabmet approves an economic reform 
package submitted by Chancellor Gerhard Schroder that 
would restructure welfare, municipal finance, and labor rules 


HUNGARY 

Aug 12—International currency traders dump large amounts of 
Hungary’ formt after the Hungarian central bank imposes a 
modest devaluation. Experts say they are concerned about the 
economic challenges confronting Hungary and 9 other Central 
European nations scheduled to jom the European Union in 
May. Hungary, Poland and the Czech Republic all face slow 
growth, higher budget deficits, and eroding foreign investment 
as a result of economic stagnation in Western Europe. 


INDIA 

Aug. 25—Two car bombs hall 52 people and wound 135 in 
Bombay. Officials blame Islamic mihtants based m Pakistan. A 
Pakistanı government spokesman condemns the blasts as “acts 
of terrorism.” 


INDONESIA 

Aug. 5—A bomb concealed in a van explodes at a Jakarta hotel 
frequented by Americans and other foreigners, killing 14 
people and myuring 148. Jemaah Islamtyah, a radical Islamic 
group linked to Al Qaeda, claims responsibility 


IRAN 

Aug. 13—Traman President Mohammad Khatami says Tehran 
will not allow US officials to interrogate Al Qaeda members 
that ıt has arrested. Iran reportedly has 10 to 15 Al Qaeda 
suspects m custody, possibly mcludmg Osama bin Laden’ son. 

Aug. 26—Inspectors from the International Atomic Energy 
Agency report that they have found traces of highly enriched 
uranium m Iran during a recent inspection of the country’s 
nuclear facilities. The finding could mean Iran already has 


produced weapons-grade nuclear materials. 


IRAQ 
(See International, iraq Crisis) 


ISRAEL 
(See International, Israeli-Palestrman Conflict) 


ITALY 

Aug 8—The government reports that Italy has slipped mto a 
recession for the 1st ume ın 11 years The downturn is blamed 
on the conflict m Irag, which hurt consumer confidence, and 
on a sharp nse m the euro, which hurt Italian exports 


JAPAN 

Aug 30—Favorable reports on Japans economy begin to 
accumulate, despite conunumg deflation, including a new 
Barclays Capital study forecasting 2% growth for this year and 
next The world’s 2nd-largest economy has expanded for the 
past 6 quarters Company profits are up, and bankruptcies 
down. The Nikkei stock index has mcreased 36% since April 


KOREA, NORTH 

Aug. 1—North Korea and the US announce that they have agreed 
to hold multilateral talks on North Koreas nuclear weapons 
program Chma, Russia, Japan and South Korea are slated to 
join the talks. The Bush administration for 10 months had 
resisted North Koreas demand that the US meet face-to-face 
with Pyongyang. The cnsis on the peninsula began m October 
2002 when North Korea admutted ıt has a secret nuclear 
weapons program in violation of a 1994 accord. 

Aug. 3—A North Korean Foreign Ministry spokesman calls US 
Undersecretary of State John Bolton a “scum and human 
bloodsucker” ın response to a speech last week m Seoul m 
which Bolton lambasted North Korean leader Kim Jong II by 
name 41 times. 

Aug. 18—North Korean officials demand that the US drop its 
“hostle policy,” in particular its leadership of 10 other nations 
in a coahtion to intercept North Korean ships suspected of 
carrying contraband Russia embarks on a 10-day joint 
maritime exercise with South Korea and Japan, accentuating 
North Korea’s growing isolation. 

Aug 27—Smx-naton talks on North Korea's nuclear weapons 
program begin m Beijing. North Korean and US officials hold 
their Lst face-to-face meeting in 4 months, briefly confermng 
on the sidelines of the talks that also include China, Japan, 
South Korea, and Russia. US negonators outline an 
uncompromising agenda that puts the onus on North Korea to 
dismantle its nuclear program before talks about political or 
economic incentives can take place. Diplomats play down 
prospects for an early breakthrough 

Aug 28—On the 2nd day of talks m Bejing, Pyongyang’ lead 
negotiator says North Korea plans to declare formally that it 
has become a nuclear power, and may test an atomic bomb to 
prove it. 

Aug 29—Mulnlateral talks regarding North Korea’ nuclear 
weapons plans end m Beymg without a clear result. Chmese 
officals announce agreement to contmue discussions within 2 
months Officials say North Korea continued to demand a 
ponaggression pact, while the other nations at the talks joined 
the US m telling the North that it must end its nuclear ambitions. 

Aug 30—Pyongyang says its standoff with the US leaves North 
Korea with no choice but to strengthen its nuclear deterrent. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
Aug 18—A South Korean naval patrol boat fires warning shots at 
a North Korean fishing vessel intruding from the North. 


LIBERIA 
(See International, UN) 
Aug. 7—President Charles Taylor formally declares his 


resignation as Nigerian peacekeepers, the Ist of a planned 
3,250-strong West Afncan force, enter Monrovia. Tens of 
thousands of Libenans pack the streets of the starved and 
‘battered capital to welcome the Nigerian convoy A warship 
carrying 2,300 US marines remains moored offshore. 


Aug 11—After handing over power to his longtime ally, Vice 
President Moses Blah, Charles Taylor leaves Liberia. Indicted 
as a war cnmunal and besieged by rebels who have seized most 
of the country, Taylor flies to Nigena, where he has been 
granted asylum 

Aug. 14—About 200 US mannes land ın Liberia to help West 
Afncan peacekeepers secure port facilines and the flow of 
aid to starving Liberians. The day before, thousands of 
gunmen and desperate civilians looted aid supplies in 
Monrovia'’s seaport. 

Aug. 15—Rebels withdraw from Monrovia, and the Lst relief 
shipments in weeks enter the city 

Aug 18—Liberia’s government and 2 mam rebel groups sign a 
peace accord to end a 3-year insurgency that toppled Taylor. 
The accord calls for a 2-year power-shanng government 
intended to lead the country into elections and out of 14 years 
of conflict 

Aug 21—With the help of mternational mediation, Liberias 
rebels and government choose a Monrovia businessman, Gyude 
Bryant, to lead the country’s postwar transition government. 

Aug 24—150 US mannes withdraw to warships offshore near 


the Liberan capital, ending an 11-day deployment 


LipyA 

Aug 15—in a letter to the UN Secunty Council, the Libyan 
government formally assumes responsibilty for the 1988 
bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland, which 
killed 259 passengers and 11 people on the ground Without 
expressing remorse, Libya agrees to pay compensation—uup to 
$10 million for each victm’ family—in exchange for an end to 
an 11-year UN embargo of Libya American officials say they 
are not ready to end US-umposed sanctions. 


MEXICO 

Aug 26—MexicoS central bank releases figures showing that, for 
the Ist ume, Mexican migrant workers sent more money to 
thetr home country this year than did either foreign investors 
or tourists. Recorded remittances from abroad m the 1st half of 
2003 were $6.3 billion, compared with $5.2 billion in direct 
foreign investment and $4 9 billion in tourism. Only come 
from oil exports, at $8 billion, was higher. 


NEPAL 

Aug. 31—Government forces and Maoist guermillas clash, leaving 
10 rebels and 8 secunty personnel dead, days after the rebels 
withdrew from peace talks 


NIGERIA 

Aug. 22—Red Cross officials report that street battles between 
nival ethnic milinas and youth gangs in the oil port city of 
Warri killed more than 100 people and myured 1,000 in the 
past week. 


PAKISTAN 

Aug 9—Hundreds of Palastam lawmakers and pohtical activists 
greet a deleganon of about 40 Indian legislators, diplomats, 
and journalists at a border crossing between their countries in 
an effort to sustain momentum for peace. India’s new envoy to 
Palustan presents his credentials to President Pervez 
Musharraf, signaling formal restoration of tes that were 
broken off after Pakistam-based rebels carned out a December 
2001 attack on the Indian Parliament 


PERU 

Aug. 28—A report by a government-appointed truth commission 
concludes that 69,000 Peruvians were killed or disappeared 
between 1980 and 2000 in the fighting between government 
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forces and Maoist guerrillas; the number 1s more than twice 
earlier estimates. 


PHILIPPINES 

Aug 28—Wormes about growing political stability send the 
Philippine peso to new lows, prompting the central bank to 
ughten the money supply slightly Analysts point to investor 
concerns about a mutiny last month by members of the 
armed forces, national elections next May, accusations of 
corruption against the presidents husband, and fears of 
Islamic terrorism 


RUSSIA 

Aug. 1—A suicide truck bombing atmbuted to Chechen 
separatists destroys a military hospital in Mozdok, m southern 
Russia, killing at least 35 people and wounding dozens. 

Aug 14—The Russian government approves merger of 2 large oil 
companies, Yukos and Sibneft, clearing the way for creation of 
the world’s 5th-largest pubhcly traded oil company despite a 
contmuing criminal investigation into Yukos. 


RWANDA 

Aug. 1—A Rwandan court convicts 105 people for participating 
in 1994 massacres ın which as many as 800,000 Tutsi and 
moderate Hutu were killed; 37 people are acquitted. So far, a 
total of 6,500 Rwandans have been convicted on various 
charges stemming from the violence 

Aug. 25—President Paul Kagame 1s reelected with 95% of the 
vote. Kagame, who will serve another 7 years, has held the 
position since 2001 as part of a transitional government. This 
year’s presidential elections are the 1st ın Rwanda to offer a 
choice on the ballot. Amnesty International denounces the 
government for creating a “climate of fear” to mtimidate 
political opponents. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Aug 17—Saudi police arrest at least 11 Muslim militants Imked 
to Al Qaeda and seize a large weapons cache. 

Aug 18—Saudi Arabia approves an anti-money-laundenng law 
under which fmancial msntutions must verify the identity of a 
person wishing to carry out a transaction and keep a record for 
10 years US officials call the law “a positive step” m efforts to 
trace funding of terrorist networks. 


SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO 


Aug. 12—Rejecting calls for independence for the UN- 
admumustered province of Kosovo, the Serbian government 
adopts a draft proposal that would provide substanual 
autonomy for Serbian province, but within the federanon of 
Serbia and Montenegro 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Aug. 8—South Africa officials, bowing to mternational pressure, 
announce plans for a more vigorous effort against the AIDS 
epidemnc, including provision of drugs to people mfected with 
the virus An estimated 5 million South Africans, more than 
11% of the populanon, are infected with HIV 


THAILAND 

Aug. 13—CIA agents and Thai authorities in a joint red m 
central Thailand apprehend Al Qaeda's top terrorist operative 
in Southeast Asia, an Indonesian national named Hambah 
Hambal traned Islamic militants throughout Southeast Asia 
He 1s the chief suspect m an August 5 bombing ın Jakarta, 
Indonesia, that killed 14 people, as well as nightclub bombings 
m Balı last October that killed 202 people. 
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TURKEY 

Aug 6—President Ahmet Necdet Sezer, hopmg to boost chances 
that this largely Mushm country will join the European Union, 
approves reforms aimed at curtailmg the military's mfluence in 
politics. The reforms, passed last week by parliament, reduce 
the role of the National Security Council, a body often used by 
generals to mpose their will on the government. The EU has 
been pressing Turkey to curb the mulitary’s mfluence and make 
other fundamental changes as conditions for jommg the bloc. 
In 1997, the military, whose leadership is strictly secular, 
forced an Islamic government out of power for trying to rase 
the profile of Islam 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

Aug 28—Prme Munster Tony Blair says he would have resigned 
had there been any truth to a BBC report that his government 
had embellished an intelligence dossier on Iraq to promote 
Britany participation m the US-led war. 


UNITED STATES 

Aug, 1—The New York Times reports that classified portions of a 
congressional study show links between suspected Saudi 
mtelligence agents and 2 of the hijackers mvolved m the 9-11 
terrorist attacks. 

Aug. 8—The Congressional Budget Office projects that the 
federal deficit for the 2003 fiscal year will reach a record $401 
billion, more than twice the 2002 deficit and a significant 
reversal from the federal government’ $127 billion surplus in 
2001. This year’s deficit will amount to 4% of gross domestic 
product, compared to about 6% m 1986. 


Aug 9—An unusual elecnon campaign in Califorma gets under 
way as the filing deadline passes for candidates seeking to 
replace the sitting governor, Gray Davis, ın an October 7 recall 
vote. The 135 candidates who will appear on the ballot include 
Hollywood actor Arnold Schwarzenegger and Lieutenant 
Governor Cruz Bustamante. 

Aug. 14—An electrical malfunction in an aging, deregulated 
power grid spreads a blackout over much of the northeastern 
US and parts of Canada, affecting an esumated 50 millon 
people. In contrast with New York City’s blackout of 1977, the 
public response is generally orderly 

Aug. 28—New reports indicate the US economy grew at an annual 
rate of 3.1% m the 2nd quarter, as corporate profits jumped 


VENEZUELA 

Aug. 20—Opponents of President Hugo Chavez turn in 2.7 
milhon signatures to demand a referendum on ending his 3 
tumultuous presidency. Tens of thousands take to the streets in 
the Lst large protest since a 2-month general strike faled to 
topple the leftist leader earlier this year Chavez vows to defeat 
any bid to remove him. 


ZIMBABWE 

Aug. 25—Southern African leaders, meeting at a summit in 
Tanzania, call on the US and European Union to lift economic 
sanctions against Zimbabwe. They also urge Zimbabwes 
president, Robert Mugabe, to resume talks with the democratic 
opposition to end his country’ political crisis. The Southern 
African Development Community, representing 13 countries 
in the region, endorses Mugabe's land redistribution program, 
which had provoked the sanctions. a 
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“That the United States would be hegemonic was inevitable from Bretton Woods onward. 
That it might also become an empire was not.” 


Is America an Imperial Power? 


BRUCE CUMINGS 


o could have predicted that in the early 
years of the new millennium, the signa- 
ture slogan of 1960s radicals, “American 

imperialism,” would come roaring back to life? Sev- 
eral serious and substantial books have recently 
appeared in the United States with “empire” in the 
title, all trying to come to grips with the Brave New 
World created by George Bush and company! 
Around the rest of the globe a debate rages over 
American power and “the echoes of empires past,” 
in the words of The New York Times’ Richard Bern- 
stein. But is this a good way to think about the nature 
of contemporary American power in the world? 
Empire is clearly a useful concept for under- 
standing the history of the successive bureaucratic 
dynasties that ruled China until 1911, or the pre- 
war capitalist empires such as those of Great 
Britain, France, and Japan, which rested on exclu- 
sively held territories known as colonies. It is not a 
useful concept, however, if we mean it, without any 
redefinition, to denote the United States and its cur- 
rent position in the world. To do so instantly runs 
afoul of the classic understanding of imperialism as 
some form of direct or monopoly control of another 





BRUCE CUMINGS is a professor of history at the Untverstty of 
Chicago and a Current History contributing editor 





l1Among several, see Andrew J. Bacinevich, American 
ik ie Reality and Consequences of US Diplomacy (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 2003); Niall Ferguson, 
Empire: The Rise and Demise of the British World Order and the 
Lessons of Global Power (New York: Basic Books, 2003); 
Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, Empire ( e Har- 
vard Universıty Press, 2002). Harvard professor Michael 
Ignatieff has published two recent articles on US imperialism 
in The New York Times Magazine. Even presidental candi- 
dates are getting into the act. see General Wesley Clark, Win- 
ning Modern Wars. Iraq, Terrorism and the American Empire 
(New York: PubhcA ffairs, 2003). 


nation or of regions of the world economy (such as 
sterling blocs and franc blocs). No one argues that 
the United States possesses monopoly controls in 
the world economy or runs a set of territorial pos- 
sessions lacking any attribute of national 
sovereignty. Empire might be redefined with vari- 
ous “post-” or “ultra-” or “neo-” tags, but these also 
beg the question. If imperialism means direct or 
monopoly control and neo-imperialism does not, 
perhaps we need a different term. We certainly need 
an explication of the differences between classical 
and contemporary imperialism. 

Michael Hardt and Antonio Negn dropped the 
term “imperialism” in their recent influential book 
Empire. They analyze current configurations of 
power in terms of “globalization,” the phenomenon 
whose territorial realm knows no limit and whose 
mechanisms are driven by the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF), the World Bank, the World Trade 
Organization (wro), the United Nations, multina- 
tional corporations, and a multitude of NGos dedi- 
cated to causes ranging from humanitarian 
intervention to the nonproliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction. All share a common agenda: to 
set the rules for a new globalized world. The United 
States plays a critical and often determining role in 
this rule-setting—China’s wo application had to 
wait 15 years for Washington to approve it—but 
America is not the sole seat of this empire. 

A broad-brush definition that would equate 
empire with globalization fails because it accumu- 
lates everybody, everything, and every organization 
that traces its beginnings to post-World War II 
arrangements, such as the Bretton Woods confer- 
ence of 1944. Therefore, we cannot determine what 
is in and what is out of this empire. (Did the Chi- 
nese become part of it when the United States 
allowed them to join the wro?) Globalization is 
nothing new, except to 20-something protesters 
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around the world. In fact, it represents the outcome 
and ultimate fulfillment of American planning 
going back six decades. 


ACHESON’S CREATION 

In the immediate aftermath of Hitlers invasion 
of Poland in 1939, Dean Acheson first imagined the 
rules that would govern the postwar world. “Our 
vital interests do not permit us to be indifferent to 
the outcome” of the wars raging in Europe and 
Asia, the future secretary of state said in a speech at 
Yale. Nor could Americans remain isolated from 
such events—unless they wished a kind of eternal 
“internment on this continent.” (Only an Atlant- 
cist would ken North America to a concentration 
camp.) Acheson located the causes of the war and 
the global depression that preceded it ın “the fail- 
ure of some mechanisms of the Nineteenth Century 
world economy” that had led to “this break-up of 
the world into exclusive 
areas for armed exploita- 
tion administered along 
oriental lines.” In its time, 
he said, “the economic 
and political system of the 
Nineteenth Century... 
produced an amazing 
increase in the production of wealth,” but for many 
years it had been in an “obvious process of decline.” 

Reconstructing the foundations of peace and 
prosperity would require new mechanisms, Ache- 
son asserted: new ways to make capital available for 
industrial production, the rapid removal of tariffs, 
“a broader market for goods made under decent 
standards,” “a stable international monetary sys- 
tem,” and the elimination of “exclusive or prefer- 
ential trade arrangements.” Acheson emphasized 
the world economy, but in good realpolitik fashion 
he also called for the immediate creation of “a navy 
and air force adequate to secure us in both oceans 
simultaneously and with striking power sufficient 
to reach to the other side of each of them.” 

This lawyer and statesman later had the oppor- 
tunity to implement these ideas, first at Bretton 
Woods, then with the Marshall Plan and the Tru- 
man Doctrine in 1947, and finally, in 1950, with 
NSC-68, the executive order implementing the pol- 
icy of “containing” communism. Acheson is the 
person who comes closest to being the singular 
architect of American strategy from 1944 to 1953— 
and he knew it (Present at the Creation was his 
memoir of the period). The captains of the Ameri- 
can Century like Acheson were those who thought 





Empire is not a useful concept if we use it, 
without redefinition, to denote the United 
States and its current position in the world. 





in “both/and” terms: Europe and Asia, the open 
door and partnership with imperial Britain, a world 
economy with no ultimate limit. As he later put it 
in reflecting back on his Yale speech, he had really 
sought at the time to “begin work on a new post- 
war world system.” 

The makers of the postwar order—Roosevelt, 
Stimson, Acheson, McCloy, Kennan, Lovett—were 
theorists (even if of a practical bent). They had 
ideas, and ideas have consequences. They were all 
liberal modernists, of course, but Acheson had a full 
appreciation of the theory of world economy while 
other architects of the postwar world, such as 
George Kennan, had almost none. British hegemony 
gave Acheson his model for how to run the world, 
conceived along the lines of Great Britain’s role after 
1815—not as an imperial colonizer, but as the 
power of last resort for keeping the world, and par- 
ticularly the world economy, from spinning out of 
control. The name for 
American leadership in 
this sense was hegemony. 

This term best captures 
the us role in the world, 
understood as a consen- 
sual leadership in which 
the United States ranks 
first among equals, and where the ultimate goal is the 
growth and flourishing of a unified world economy. 
For four decades, however, American leaders 
achieved only a second-best world. The Soviet Union 
and the militarized and exclusively held empire that 
it created in postwar Eastern Europe were self-suffi- 
cient and well defended; the Soviet leaders could say 
nyet any time they wanted, and they did so all the 
time in the 1940s and 1950s. That reality essentially 
created the two-bloc, polarized cold war world from 
1947 to 1991. 

But the world also experienced a completely 
unanticipated history in the violent period of decol- 
onization that lasted for three decades, until the Por- 
tuguese empire finally collapsed in 1975. The world 
witnessed bloody and disastrous wars in Korea and 
Vietnam, the ongoing reorientation of revolutionary 
China, and the ultimate collapse of the Soviet empire 
and Soviet Union—all experiences that would have 
flabbergasted a statesman seeking to chart the post- 
war order in 1945. Never could the Achesons and 
Stimsons have imagined the fierce energy of aroused 
colonial peoples ın the 1940s, for whom classical 
ımperialism and a recent feudal past were hated real- 
ities and the promises of liberal modernism, an utter 
chimera. Nor could the theory of totalitarianism that 


long ruled the minds of American planners conceive 
of the possibility that courageous people in myriad 
civil-society groups (beginning with Poland's Soli- 
darity) would bring down Eastern European com- 
munism from within. 


THE HEGEMON COMETH 

The internationalist presuppositions molded into 
the bones of Acheson, Henry Stimson, Robert Lovett, 
and many others by the experience of the 1930s 
explain how our world order came into being. Ken- 
nan, the anonymous “Mr. X” author of an influen- 
tial Foreign Affairs article that proposed containment 
of communism, is often considered the behind-the- 
scenes architect of the postwar global order. But 
Acheson was the true “Mr. X” of his time—and of 
ours. The globalized world materialized in its full 
glory after the end of the cold war, and was the antic- 
ipated fulfillment, if by a tortuous path, of the plans, 
hopes, and dreams of American and Western inter- 
nationalists. They learned the searing lessons of the 
Great Depression and the world war that it spawned. 
They took guidance from an imperial British model 
of hegemonic leadership—minus the colonies—to 
become the power of last resort. Like England but in 
a much more egalitarian manner, the United States 
also filled out its national and material interests with 
the classic ideas of liberalism: liberty, democracy, 
freedom of speech, civil rights, civil society. Honored 
in the breach by the racially segregated America of 
the first two decades after World War II, these ideas 
nonetheless had revolutionary implications for much 
of the rest of the world. 

Immanuel Wallerstein, drawing on the brilliant 
work of Karl Polanyi in his book, The Great Trans- 
formation, aptly defined hegemony as the simulta- 
neous and temporary “productive, commercial and 
financial pre-eminence of one core [or advanced- 
industrial] power over other core powers.” The crit- 
ical element here is “productive advantage,” which 
conditions the other two (commerce and finance). 
This conception assumes that the world market 
constitutes the primary mechanism and arena of 
hegemony—even if the term may also encompass 
empire, colonies, neocolonialism, and what is 
sometimes called informal empire. Military advan- 
tage, conventionally considered the essence of hege- 
mony by realists such as John Mearsheimer, merely 
locks in hegemony after the fact. 

Notably, too, the theory includes two senses of 
“temporary”: an abnormal first phase of enormous 
competitive advantage against all others, which lasts 
only briefly, and the normal long phase of “tempo- 
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rary” hegemony in which a core state is primus 
inter pares. In America’s case, the first temporary 
phase lasted from 1941 to 1971, driven by the vast 
economic and military power of the United States 
and the wartime destruction of the other industrial 
economies. By the time Richard Nixon became 
president, other economies had recovered, prompt- 
ing in 1971 his announcement of a “New Economic 
Policy” directed against allied competitors. The 
United States accounted for half of all industrial 
production in 1945, and approximately 25 percent 
by Nixon's presidency. That is about where the 
United States is today, as well. In this crucial sense 
America has never been in decline, in spite of much 
1980s commentary to the contrary. It remains in the 
middle age of hegemony—the second or long tem- 
porary phase—with many more decades left of rel- 
ative predominance among the industrial powers. 

The realm of this hegemonic “grand area” is 
bounded by the reach of the world market. As 
Polanyi emphasized, “market” means “world mar- 
ket”: the market continuously expands, carrying 
before it settled societies, national boundaries, even 
the formerly impervious structures of the commu- 
nist bloc. Or as Marx put it in “The Communist 
Manifesto,” the world market “knocks down all Chi- 
nese walls.” The limit on the market is society: 
human collectivities that strive ceaselessly to subor- 
dinate the rational imperatives and the cruel up-and- 
down cycles of the market to human control. Society 
often acts through the state, which is the gatekeeper 
between domestic society and the backwash of the 
world market. Thus the fundamental global dynamic 
is production for profit in a world market, limited 
and constrained by human collectivities. 


THE UBERAL MOMENT 

For most of the postwar era, Republican centrists 
like John Foster Dulles, Henry Kissinger, and 
George Herbert Walker Bush agreed with cold war 
liberals in the Democratic Party on all of this, and 
just about everything else beyond the water's edge. 
A seamless consensus prevailed inside the Wash- 
ington Beltway on containment, internationalism, 
the NATO and us-Japan alliances, and the iron neces- 
sity to consult with American allies at the UN, IMF, 
or World Bank. Sometimes the result was unilater- 
alism disguised as multilateralism (Korea, Viet- 
nam). But everyone bespoke the internationalist 
mantras, and everyone knew that a consensual part- 
nership, with the United States as first among 
(would-be) equals, offered the only lasting, sus- 
tainable hegemony. 
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The Clinton administration appeared to under- 
stand this American role better than any admınıs- 
tration since the Truman and Roosevelt 
presidencies. The Clinton years incorporated an 
active foreign economic policy under the leadership 
of Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin, a seemingly 
omniscient central bank under Alan Greenspan, 
and a president who consulted every ally and friend 
to the point of (their) exhaustion in his search for 
multilateral consent and first-among-equals leader- 
ship—a charismatic figure received like a rock star 
in places as diverse as New Delhi, Beijing, Hanoi, 
Berlin, and the editomal offices of The New Yorker 
(where editor Tina Brown swooned over him). This 
leadership combined to achieve the full measure of 
what the 1940s founding fathers had imagined for 
the American role in the world, before the cold war 
dashed their hopes. 

The members of the Clinton administration 
also—and they would say predictably—presided 





and Iraq, the United States has expanded this mili- 
tarized structure to its farthest extent in history. 
Willam Appleman Williams began the 1960s dis- 
course on American empire with his classic 1959 
book that influenced a generation of young people, 
The Tragedy of American Diplomacy. The United 
States had one or two colonies, like the Philippines. 
But what it really had since the 1890s, he thought, 
was an “open-door empire,” merging the world 
economy with chunks of terntorial control around 
the world, places where the United States dispatched 
the Marines (most of which were found in Central 
America). Is this America’s empire? Perhaps, but in 
Joseph Schumpeter’s sense and not Williams’. 
Schumpeter saw empire as an atavism similar to the 
later Roman empire—redoubling its expansive 
efforts after losing sight of its goals. He also saw 
imperialism as a policy choice that, once imple- 
mented, created in its wake a perpetual-motion 
machine dedicated to the service of empire. Forces 


over the longest eco- called into being for one 
nomic boom in postwar purpose remain long 
American history, involv- after they have lost sight 
ing prea leaps forwardi Win (World War Il), lose (Vietnam) or draw of the: purposes, This 


productivity from 1995 
to 2000 that defied the 
assumptions of nearly all 
economists (and kept Greenspan scratching his head 
as to whether some kind of technological revolution 
was upsetting his conventional expectations). The 
new millennium thus appeared to catch the high tide 
of American hegemony. We all know Clinton’ flaws, 
including those of his diplomacy and warfare, but in 
2003 his leadership shines like a beacon—as if the 
Enlightenment were unaccountably followed by the 
Dark Ages. 


ARCHIPELAGO OF EMPIRE 

Is there nonetheless in some sense an “American 
empire?” We can begin again with the question of 
territorial control: What are the empire's bound- 
aries? How do we rule one nation or area of the 
world in, and another out? Simply to pose this 
question is again to denote the differences between 
classical empires and the post-1945 American 
realm of action in the world. Empires, whether of 
the traditional or capitalist type, encompass terri- 
tory. If the United States has run an empire since 
1900 or so, it has been a nonterritorial empire. 
Until the recent past, the only way in which the 
term “empire” applied to America was in the mul- 
titude of military bases that it maintains around the 
world. In the aftermath of the wars in Afghanistan 


(Korea), American troops never come home. 





offers a way to think 
about the us military- 
industrial complex and 
its contemporary role in policing a world grown far 
beyond the old boundaries of American power. 

That the United States would be hegemonic was 
inevitable from Bretton Woods onward. That it 
might also become an empire was not. The project 
of hegemony offered a means to achieve the revival 
and flourishing of the world economy. The project 
of containment provided a way to draw lines ın the 
sand against the communist adversary, as well as a 
way to constrain capitalist allies (mainly Germany 
and Japan) by keeping military bases on their terri- 
tory. In the wake of the end of the cold war and the 
Soviet Union’ collapse, the hegemonic project con- 
tinued. But so did the allied containment project, 
even though it lost sight of any formidable adver- 
sary. Punishing Saddam Hussein, isolating Cuba, 
obliterating potential nuclear “power” North Korea: 
these are small potatoes compared to the good old 
days of the cold war. 

But the Pentagon, if not the White House, does 
run an empire. How might we specify its territory? 
It 1s in the first instance an archipelago of military 
bases—or what one US general recently called “lily 
pads” around the world, useful for projecting Amer- 
ican power. It was this vast and enduring complex 
that the collapse of the Soviet Union seemed to ren- 


der obsolete. Yet Johnny never came marching 
home. When you think about it, Johnny never has 
since 1945. Win (World War II), lose (Vietnam) or 
draw (Korea), American troops never come home; 
78,000 remam in Germany, nearly 100,000 in Japan 
and Korea. (Defeat did of course evict troops from 
Indochina, but not from the region.) 

Now President George W. Bush has sponsored a 
massive outward thrust in this basing system, into 
Central and South Asia, Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines, and nearly every country in the Middle East 
willing to host troops. The military likes its foreign 
bases but does not deserve blame for the most 
recent expansion that has come in the wake of 9- 
11. Indeed, many at the heart of the matter resist 
this new crusade: Brigadier General Jared Kennish, 
who commanded troops in Kyrgyzstan, lamented: 
“Here I am in a nation I had never heard of, could- 
nt pronounce and couldn't find on a map six 
months ago. . . .” Vice Admiral Lyle Bien told the 
same reporter, “We're developing a force that makes 
it almost too easy to intervene. I am concerned 
about America pounding herself out.”2 

Other parts of this military territory are harder 
to specify. Panama and the Philippines were “in” 
for a long time, whether by virtue of their many 
American military bases, or the ease and frequency 
with which the Marines came ashore (the three- 
year war to subdue Philippine insurgents in the 
early 1900s, many expeditions into Panama since 
the turn of the past century). But today the Panama 
command 1s gone, and so are Subic Bay and Clark 
Air Force base in the Philippines. Does that make 
Panama and the Philippines independent? Perhaps 
not, but it puts them outside the territorial realm 
of the “lily pad” archipelago. The second- and 
third-largest economies in the world, Japan and 
Germany, now America’s primary economic com- 
petitors, remain part of the archipelago with Amer- 
ican bases dotting their homeland. A country like 
Brazil or Poland falls out of this empire, but within 
the realm of hegemony. Both suffered severe for- 
eign debt burdens in the 1980s, as does Brazil 
today, both eventually succumbed to the zealous 
ministrations of the mr, and both remain firmly 
ensconced in the developing world. 





2Greg Jaffe, “Pentagon Prepares to Scatter Soldiers in 
Remote Comers,” The Wall Street Journal (May 27, 2003), 
pp Al, A6. However, the deputy commander of the Manas 
Aur Field near Kyrgyz, Col. James Forrest, told Jaffe that “this 
place is so deep unto Central Asia you'd hate to lose it,” a 
good indication that this former Soviet base is not likely to 
“lost” to the Pentagon anytime soon. 
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“Empire” in this light is the relative and contin- 
gent, historically bound term; “hegemony,” the 
name of the realm. The liberal world system did not 
necessarily need an American empire of military 
installations. Their spread resulted from the strug- 
gle with the anti-system and, as Roosevelt imagined 
in the 1940s, it did not have to happen that way. 
(Socialist regimes could have been accommodated 
within the hegemonic realm.) The world system did 
need a hegemon, however, which was the singular 
testimony of a singular decade: the 1930s. What 
England no longer could do the United States was 
not ready to do; the results were depression and war 
and the collapse of the old order. 


UNILATERAL IMPERIALISM 

World War II began for Americans in the Pacific, 
and it remained the main theater of American war- 
fare until the invasion of Europe in 1944. The 
United States was preeminent in the defeat of Japan, 
and proceeded to organize a unilateral occupation 
of Japan and a general reorganization of postwar 
East Asian international relations. After the Korean 
War, the United States maintained a permanent 
peacetime defense budget of between $300 billion 
and $500 billion in current dollars. At the same 
time the American military “locked in” its war gains 
from the defeat of Japan and the defense of South 
Korea and Taiwan with a series of military bases 
that (with the exception of Taiwan) still form the 
basis of American coercive power in Northeast Asia. 

Since 1945 the United States has operated differ- 
ently in East Asia compared with Europe, with an 
emphasis on unilateralism, bilateral rather than 
multilateral diplomacy, and the efficacy of military 
force. Likewise, the Republican Party has long 
embraced both tendencies: the free-trade multilat- 
eralism and Atlanticism of the Eastern wing, but 
also the expansionist, unilateralist outlook of West- 
ern Republicans, symbolized by the “Asia firsters” 
of the 1950s. The former was hegemonic on the 
British model, taking the world economy as its 
main arena of action. The latter was imperialist, 
beholden to the myths and realities of the frontier, 
the cowboy and the cavalry, and supporting unilat- 
eral expansion to the West, the subjugation of the 
Philippines, and eventually China (always, to these 
foreign affairs naifs, the “China” of their imagina- 
tion). The reigning hero of this tendency was Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, a classic man on 
horseback, brutalizer of the Bonus Marchers, 
suzerain of the Philippines, conqueror of Japan who 
became its benign emperor for six years, only to 
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suffer defeat at the hands of a Sino-Korean peasant 
army in 1950. 

The Bush family history reflects a microcosm of 
ways to bring the party’ Eastern and Western wings 
together. The father, George H. W., exemplifies a 
thoroughly Eastern Republican—born in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, combining internationalist foreign pol- 
icy with great wealth and aristocratic privilege. His 
Texas credentials, honed since he moved there in the 
1950s, never fooled anyone: he was as persuasive at a 
tent revival as Dick Cheney at a labor rally The elder 
Bush served in government as a charter member of 
the internationalist consensus. George W., on the 
other hand, went Texan with a vengeance. He is the 
first president fully to embody the Republican rights 
foreign policy views on a host of issues: arms con- 
trol, the environment, the United Nations, post- 
Soviet Russia, China, North Korea, Iraq, and the 
presumed failings of America’s tradinonal European 
allies. His preemptive doctrine post 9-11 embodies 
phrases and nuances that had been the stock in 
trade of right-wing pundits such as William Kristol 
and Charles Krauthammer, who have long called for 
a new American imperialism. And ın its implemen- 
tation the Bush doctrine has become frankly impe- 
nialist, with the old archipelago of relatively 
quiescent military bases expanded into the equiva- 
lent of distant Roman legions. 


THE LIMITS OF POWER 

Any administration would have responded force- 
fully to the attacks of September 11, but Bush and 
his allies have vastly distended the Pentagon budget 
(from $265 billion in 2000 to $400 billion in 2003), 
added another zone of military containment (Cen- 
tral Asia), created an American West Bank the size 
of California in Iraq, and poured yet more billions 
into “Homeland Defense” while showing a callous 
disregard for civil liberties, the nghts of the accused, 
and the views of America’s traditional allies. Bush 
always begins his account of “the war on terrorism” 
with September 11, as if that watershed event con- 


vinced him to give up on the tested doctrines of con- 
tainment and deterrence and to move instead to a 
new strategy of preemptive attack. The 9-11 attacks 
did indeed come from an implacable and diabolical 
enemy: nothing will deter it, and it passionately 
loves suicide. Containment would not scare Osama 
bin Laden even if he could be found. But the United 
States can do little about that threat, the past year of 
the “war on terrorism” notwithstanding. 

In March 2003 the strategy of preemption quickly 
gave way to a preventive war against Iraq in an 
attempt to stop Saddam from possessing weapons of 
mass destruction (weapons that have yet to be 
found). So far the war in Iraq has not had the worst 
consequences for regional security that many critics 
worried about, even if the occupation has turned into 
an unholy nightmare. But a restive world may pre- 
sent an unavoidable crisis—most likely in North 
Korea—where containment and deterrence abruptly 
give way to preemption and disaster. 

In September 2002 George Kennan, then 98, 
gave a little-noticed interview to The Hill, just after 
the National Security Council released Bush’s new 
doctrine. Here was “a great mistake in principle,” 
Kennan said. Anyone who has studied history 
“knows that you might start a war with certain 
things in your mind,” but you end up fighting for 
things “never thought of before.” Launching a sec- 
ond war with Iraq “bears no relation to the first war 
against terrorism,” he remarked. Moreover, a deci- 
sion for war “should really rest with Congress” (but 
not with congressional Democrats, who have been 
“shameful and shabby,” not to mention “timid,” in 
their reaction to Bush’s war plans). Here was dis- 
tilled wisdom, drawn from a lifetime of service to 
the country’s diplomacy. At some point, astute judg- 
ment like this about the inherent limits of Ameri- 
can power will again become obvious to the people, 
as it did in Vietnam a generation ago, and America’s 
leaders will return to their only hope: leading with 
allies, forming coalitions with them, acting as first 
among equals. a 


“Compared with the grasping old imperialism of the past, America’s ‘liberal 
imperialism’ pursues far different, and more ambitious, goals. It aims to instill 


democracy in lands that have known tyranny, in the hope that doing so will 
short-circuit terrorism, military aggression, and weapons proliferation.” 





Neither New nor Nefarious: 
The Liberal Empire Strikes Back 


MAX BOOT 


resident George W. Bush came to office con- 

demning the “nation building” undertaken by 

his predecessor in Haiti, Bosnia, and Kosovo. 
Yet circumstances beyond his control have forced 
the president to revise his stance. Since September 
11, 2001, the United States has launched ambitious 
nation-building efforts in Afghanistan and Iraq. 
Despite being hobbled by a lack of resources and 
long-term planning, the us forces trying to remake 
these two countries have undoubtedly improved life 
for their people. Whether America will succeed in 
planting the seeds of democracy remains a question 
whose answer will not be known for years to come, 
but the intent—to leave these places better off— 
should be evident to everyone. 

The historical record provides some perspective 
on the challenges facing the United States in its lat- 
est bout of what might be called “liberal imperial- 
ism.” For obvious reasons, government officials shy 
away from the term. When asked on April 28, 2003, 
on the Arabic satellite television network al-Jazeera 
whether the United States was “empire building,” 
Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld reacted as if 
he had been asked whether he wears women’ under- 
wear. “We don't seek empires,” he replied huffily. 
“We're not imperialistic. We never have been.” 

That is a fine answer for public consumption. 
The problem is that it is not true. The United States 
has been an empire since at least 1803, when 
Thomas Jefferson purchased the Louisiana Territory. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, what Jefferson 
called the “empire of liberty” expanded across the 
continent. When us power stretched from “sea to 
shining sea,” the American empire moved abroad, 
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acquiring colonies ranging from Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines to Hawaii and Alaska. 

While the formal empire mostly disappeared after 
World War II, the United States set out on another 
bout of imperialism in Germany and Japan. It was 
called “occupation” rather than imperialism, but 
when Americans are running foreign governments, 
this is a distinction without a difference. Likewise, 
recent “nation-building” experiments in Somalia, 
Haiti, Bosnia, Kosovo, Afghanistan, and Iraq amount 
to imperialism under another name. Not the old- 
fashioned imperialism bent on looting nations of 
their natural resources—if that were the motivation 
it is hard to see why America would intervene in 
some of the poorest countries on the planet, such as 
Afghanistan and Haiti. Iraq, of course, does have vast 
oil reserves, but the cost of the military occupation 
(which has already soared over $100 billion) will far 
exceed any possible economic benefits the United 
States will derive from guaranteeing uninterrupted 
access to the country’s oil supply. 


BACK TO NATION BUILDING 

Compared with the grasping old imperialism of 
the past, America’s “liberal imperialism” pursues far 
different, and more ambitious, goals. It aims to 
instill democracy in lands that have known tyranny, 
in the hope that doing so will short-circuit terror- 
ism, military aggression, and weapons proliferation. 
This is an ambitious undertaking, the most suc- 
cessful examples of which are post-World War II 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. In those cases, the us 
Army helped transform militaristic dictatorships 
into pillars of liberal democracy—one of the most 
significant developments of the twentieth century. 

Critics of nation building question the relevance 
of these examples to today’s world. Germany, Italy, 
and Japan were advanced industrialized nations that 
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had some experience with the rule of law and 
democratic institutions. And besides, the United 
States made a very large, very long-term commit- 
ment to those countries, a commitment justified by 
their importance to the world, but one that Amer- 
ica has not so far made in any of the places where 
it has intervened in the past decade. Under the Mar- 
shall Plan, the United States poured $79 billion in 
current dollars into Europe between 1948 and 
1952. By contrast, the United States has committed 
far smaller amounts in economic assistance to 
Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Fair enough. Let us leave Germany, Italy, and 
Japan aside, and look at the us peacekeeping record 
in what is now known as the third world. Between 
the Spanish-American War and the Great Depres- 
sion, the United States embarked on an ambitious 
attempt at “progressive” imperialism in the 
Caribbean, Central America, and the Pacific. Suc- 
cessive administrations, from McKimley’s to Wilson’, 
were emboldened to act by a variety of concerns. 
These included strategic reasons (keeping foreign 
powers out of areas deemed vital to us interests, 
such as the Panama Canal Zone) and economic rea- 
sons (expanding opportunities for American busi- 
nesses in promising markets, such as China). Above 
all, there was the weight of “The White Man's Bur- 
den,” the title of a famous poem written ın 1899 by 
Rudyard Kipling in an attempt to persuade Wash- 
ington to annex the Philippine Islands. 

The United States did annex the Philippines. It 
also occupied a number of territories that, under 
various legal guises, remain part of the United 
States to this day: Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. America occupied a 
number of other places temporarily in addition to 
the Philippines: the Panama Canal Zone, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and the Mexican 
city of Veracruz. The duration of occupation ranged 
from seven months (in Veracruz) to almost a cen- 
tury (in the Canal Zone). In the process, the United 
States produced a set of colonial administrators and 
soldiers who would not have been out of place on 
a veranda in New Delhi or Nairobi. Men like 
Leonard Wood, the dashing former Army surgeon 
and Rough Rider, who went on to administer Cuba 
and the Philippines; Charles Magoon, a stolid 
Nebraska lawyer who ran the Panama Canal Zone 
and then Cuba during the second us occupation 
(1906-1909); and Smedley Butler, the “Fighting 
Quaker,” a marine who won two Congressional 
Medals of Honor in a career that took him from 
Nicaragua to China. 


These were tough, colorful, resourceful operators 
who used methods not found ın any training man- 
ual. The story of the Haitian-us Treaty of 1915, which 
gave a legal gloss to an American occupation that 
would last 19 years, captures the period For years 
marines told one another that when Major Butler was 
sent to the presidential palace to obtain the signature 
of President Philippe Sudre Dartiguenave, the presi- 
dent, not wanung to sign, hid in his bathroom. Butler 
simply commandeered a ladder and climbed up 
through the bathroom window to present the treaty 
and a pen to the startled Dartiguenave. “Sign here,” 
the major commanded, and the president did. 
Whether or not this “gorgeous legend” (as one 
marine called it) 1s actually true, it gives an accurate 
flavor of how us rule was consolidated. 


PATTERNS OF OCCUPATION 

Most of these occupations followed a pattern. 
The United States was usually drawn in by political 
unrest and a threat to its foreign financial interests, 
Washington often feared that if it did not act, some 
other power would. The United States would then 
occupy the capital, and its armed forces, usually a 
handful of marines, would fan out over the coun- 
tryside to establish order. Often some guerrilla resis- 
tance materialized, but it was usually put down 
quickly by a small number of American troops, who 
had more sophisticated weaponry and (even more 
important) better training. In Haiti in 1915, 2,000 
marines pacified a country of 2 million people, at a 
cost of only 3 dead Americans. America waged its 
longest and most arduous colonial campaign in the 
Philippines. It took 70,000 soldiers four years, suf- 
fering more than 4,000 casualties, to consolidate us 
control over the islands. 

Once its rule was firmly established, the United 
States would set up a constabulary, a quasi-mulitary 
police force led by Americans and made up of local 
enlisted men. Then the Americans would work 
with local officials to administer a variety of public 
services, from vaccinations and schools to tax col- 
lection. American officials, though often resented, 
usually proved more efficient and less venal than 
their native predecessors. 

A pnority was umproving public health, partly 
out of altruism and partly to keep us troops them- 
selves healthy ın a tropical clime. Cuba set the pat- 
tern. There Walter Reed, an Army doctor, proved 
that yellow fever was spread by a particular variety 
of mosquito. A mosquito-eradication campaign 
undertaken at gunpoint drastically reduced the 
incidence of malaria and yellow fever, which had 


been ravaging the island for centuries. In Veracruz 
in 1914, Army General Frederick Funston cleaned 
up the water supply, improved sewage, and even 
imported 2,500 garbage cans from the United 
States. The death rate among city residents plum- 
meted. us forces are undertaking similar public 
health campaigns in Iraq today. 

American imperialists usually moved much more 
quickly than their European counterparts to trans- 
fer power to democratically elected local rulers—as 
they are attempting to do in Iraq initially by setting 
up a governing council of Iraqis. In 1907, under us 
tule, the Philippines became the first Asian state to 
establish a national legislature. In 1935 the 
archipelago became a domestically autonomous 
commonwealth headed by President Manuel Que- 
zon, a former insurrectionist who once complained 
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solidify this myth when, after his retirement from 
the Marine Corps, he became an ardent isolationist 
and anti-imperialist. He spent the 1930s denounc- 
ing his own career, claiming he had been “a racke- 
teer for capitalism” and a “high-class muscle man 
for Big Business.” 

In fact, in the early years of the twentieth century, 
the United States was least likely to intervene in 
those nations (such as Argentina and Costa Rica) 
where American investors held the biggest stakes. 
The longest occupations were undertaken in pre- 
cisely those countries—Nicaragua, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic—where the United States had 
the smallest economic stakes. Moreover, two of the 
most interventionist presidents in American history, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, were 
united in their contempt for what TR called “male- 





of the difficulty of factors of great 
fostering national- f wealth.” Wilson 
ism under -this Whenever a small number of occupation troops are was probably the 
particular colonial placed in the midst of millions of potentially hostile most imperialist 
regime: “Damn the foreigners, some unpleasant episodes are likely to occur. president of all, 
Americans! Why and his interven- 
don't they tyran- tions had a decid- 


nize us more?” (Total independence came in 1946, 
after Filipinos had fought side by side with GIs 
against the Japanese.) 

In many of the countries that the United States 
occupied, holding fair elections became a top priority 
because once a democratically elected government 
was installed, the Americans felt they could with- 
draw. In 1925 the Coolidge administration refused to 
recognize the results of a stolen election in Nicaragua 
and the following year sent in the marines, even 
though the strongman who had stuffed the ballot 
boxes, General Emiliano Chamorro Vargas, was 
ardently pro-American. The United States went on 
to administer two elections in Nicaragua, in 1928 
and 1932, that even the losers acknowledged were 
the fairest in the country’ history. “The interventions 
by us Marines in Haiti, Nicaragua, the Dominican 
Republic and elsewhere in those years,” writes the 
Harvard political scientist Samuel Huntington, “often 
bore striking resemblances to the interventions by 
Federal marshals in the conduct of elections in the 
American South in the 1960s: registering voters, pro- 
tecting against electoral violence, ensuring a free vote 
and an honest count.” 

That is certainly not the popular impression. The 
interventions in Central America and the Caribbean 
have become infamous as “gunboat diplomacy” and 
“banana wars” undertaken at the behest of power- 
ful Wall Street interests. Smedley Butler helped 


edly idealistic tinge. His goal, as he proclaimed at the 
start of his administration, was “to teach the South 
American republics to elect good men.” 


LEGACIES OF EMPIRE 

How well did the United States achieve this aim? 
The record is mixed. Its greatest success (outside 
those territories that remain under the Stars and 
Stripes to this day) was in the Philippines—which, 
uncoincidentally, was also the site of one of its 
longest occupations. Among the institutions that 
Americans bequeathed to the Filipinos were public 
schools, a free press, an independent judiciary, a 
modern bureaucracy, democratic government, and 
separation of church and state. Unlike the Dutch in 
the East Indies, the British in Malaya, or the French 
in Indochina, the Americans left virtually no legacy 
of economic exploitation; Congress was so con- 
cerned about protecting the Filipinos that it barred 
large landholdings by American individuals or cor- 
porations. The us legacy was also lasting: the Philip- 
pines have been for the most part free and 
democratic save for the period from 1972 to 1986, 
when Ferdinand Marcos ruled by fiat, which is 
more than most other Asian countries can say. 

The us legacy in the Caribbean and Central 
America was more fleeting. It is not true, as some 
critics later charged, that the United States deliber- 
ately installed dictators such as Duvalier, Batista, and 
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Somoza. The governments left in power by Ameri- 
can troops were usually democratic and decent. But 
they were also too weak to survive on their own. At 
one time the United States might have intervened to 
support democratically elected regimes. In the 
1930s, however, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
renounced the interventionist policies of his prede- 
cessors, including his cousin Theodore. Henceforth, 
FDR said, us relations with Latin America would be 
governed by the “Good Neighbor” policy, which 
meant in essence that Washington would work with 
whoever came to power, no matter how. 

The us ambassador to Managua, Arthur Bill Lane, 
was shocked and upset when Anastasio Somoza, the 
commander of the Nicaraguan National Guard, mur- 
dered the former rebel leader Augusto Sandino and 
deposed the democratically elected president (who 
was also his uncle), Dr. Juan Bautista Sacasa. Lane 
wanted to intervene, as the United States might have 
in the past, but Roosevelt refused. Of Somoza, FDR 
famously (if per- 
haps apocryphally) 
said, “He may be a 
son of a bitch, but 
he’s our son of a 
bitch.” But make 
no mistake: Somoza 
did not attain power because of America’s support; 
he attained power because of its indifference. The 
same might be said of François (“Papa Doc”) Duva- 
lier ın Hait, Rafael Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic, and other dictators who took over after 
us withdrawal. 

Although its effects often wore off, us rule looks 
pretty good by comparison with what came before 
and after in most countries. Haiti offers a particu- 
larly dramatic example. Before the us occupation in 
1915, seven presidents had been overthrown in 
seven years. After the last us marines left in 1934, 
the country lapsed back into instability until, in 
1957, the black nationalist Duvalier assumed power. 
He and “Baby Doc” (his son Jean Claude) ruled con- 
tinuously until 1986, presiding over a reign of ter- 
ror undertaken by their savage secret police, the 
Tontons Macoutes. After Baby Doc’s overthrow it 
was back to chaos, leavened only by despotism. In 
1994 the United States was driven to intervene once 
again to oust a military junta and restore to power 
President Jean Bertrand Aristide. But no matter who 
is in charge, the Haitian people continue to suffer 
horrifying levels of poverty, crime, disease, and vio- 
lence; their country is the poorest in the Western 
Hemisphere, and one of the poorest on earth. 





For occupation to have a meaningful impact, it should 
be fairly lengthy; if Americans are intent on a quick 
“exit strategy,” they might as well stay home. 





By contrast, the almost two decades of American 
occupation stand out as an oasis of prosperity and 
stability. While not exactly democratic (the United 
States ruled for a nme through an appointed presi- 
dent), the American occupation was undertaken 
with muimal force. Haiti hosted fewer than 800 us 
marines, and life was freer than at just about any 
time before or since. The Americans made no 
attempt to exploit Haiti economically; us authori- 
ties actively discouraged large American companies 
from setting up shop for fear that they would take 
advantage of the people. The us administrators ran 
the government fairly and efficiently, and by the 
time they left they could tick off a long list of 
achievements: 1,000 miles of roads and 210 bridges 
built, 9 major airfields, 1,250 mules of telephone 
lines, 82 miles of irrigation canals, 11 modern hos- 
pitals, 147 rural clinics, and on and on. 

Unfortunately, most of the physical manifestations 
of the American empire—roads, hospitals, telephone 
systems—began to 
crumble not long 
after the marnes 
pulled out. This 
should be no sur- 
prise, it has been 
the case whenever 
more technologically advanced imperialists have left 
a less sophisticated area, whether they were the 
Romans pulling out of Britan or the British out of 
India. The two most lasting legacies of American 
interventions in the Caribbean may be a resentment 
of the Yanquis, now perhaps fading, and a love of 
baseball, still passionately felt. 

This does not mean, however, that occupation is 
entirely futile. us troops can stop the killing, end the 
chaos, create a breathing space, and establish the 
tule of law. What the inhabitants do then is up to 
them. If America’ aim is to re-create Ohio in Kosovo 
or Haiti, the occupiers are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. But if the goals are more modest, us rule can 
serve the interests of occupiers and occupied alike. 
Put another way, nation building 1s generally too 
ambitious a task, but state building is not; the appa- 
ratus of a functioning state can be developed much 
more quickly than a national consciousness. 


How TO BUILD A STATE 

Most successful examples of state building begin 
by imposing the rule of law—as the United States 
did in the Philippines, and Britain in India—which 
1s a prerequisite for economic development and the 
eventual emergence of democracy. Merely holding 


an election and leaving will likely achieve little, as 
the United States learned in Haiti in 1994. For 
occupation to have a meaningful impact, it should 
be fairly lengthy; if Americans are intent on a quick 
“exit strategy,” they might as well stay home. 

History teaches another important lesson: that 
occupation duty sometimes leads troops to commit 
what are today called human rights abuses. It is 
- easy to exaggerate the extent of these excesses. 
Brian Linn’s recent history, The Philippine War, 
1899-1902, suggests that the conduct of American 
soldiers from 1899 to 1902 was not nearly as rep- 
rehensible as everyone from Mark Twain to New 
Left historians of the 1960s would have us believe. 

But whenever a small number of occupation 
troops are placed in the midst of millions of poten- 
tially hostile foreigners, some unpleasant episodes 
are likely to occur. During the us occupation of the 
Dominican Republic from 1916 to 1924, a marine 
captain named Charles F Merkel became notorious 
as the Tiger of Seibo; he personally tortured one 
prisoner by slashing him with a knife, pouring salt 
and orange juice into the wounds, and then cutting 
off the man’ ears. Merkel killed himself in jail after, 
rumor had it, a visit from two marine officers who 
left him a gun with a single bullet in it. When word 
of such abuses reached the United States, it caused 
a public uproar. In the 1920 election the Republi- 
can presidential candidate, Warren G. Harding, 
sought black votes by denouncing the “rape” of 
Hispaniola perpetrated by a Democratic adminis- 
tration. This kind of criticism is not so different 
from the questions raised today about us treatment 
of Taliban or Iraqi prisoners. 

American troops must take great care to avoid 
heinous conduct, not only for moral but also for 
practical reasons. If imperialists are provoked into 
too many grisly reprisals—as the French were in 
Algeria, or the Americans in Vietmam—support for 
their enterprise back home is likely to evaporate. 
And it is also much harder to win the “hearts and 
minds” of uncommitted civilians if you are routinely 
torturing or killing their relatives. Some mistaken 
shootings notwithstanding, this is a danger that us 
troops have largely avoided in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

It is inevitable that any nation bent on imperial- 
ism will encounter setbacks. The British army suf- 
fered major defeats with thousands of casualties in 
the first Anglo-Afghan War (1838-1842) and the 
Anglo-Zulu War (1879). This did not appreciably 
dampen Britain’ determination to defend and extend 
its empire. If Americans cannot adopt a similarly 
tough-minded attitude, they have no business under- 
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taking nation building. This is not to suggest that 
America should sacrifice thousands of young men for 
ephemeral goals, but that policymakers need to rec- 
ognize that all military operations run certain risks, 
and the United States should not flee at the first casu- 
alty. More important, Washington should not design 
these operations (as it did with the occupation of 
Haiti in 1994) with the primary goal of producing no 
casualties. That is a recipe for ineffectuality. 


THE IMPERIAL IMPERATIVE 

Given the costs, moral and material, what is the 
case for undertaking imperialism at all? It is not so 
different today from 100 years ago. There is the eco- 
nomic argument: the United States can add areas 
such as Central Asia and the Balkans to the world 
free-trade system, within which America prospers. 
(These regions might seem like economic basket 
cases today, but so, a few decades ago, did Taiwan 
and South Korea. Both have prospered under us 
military protection.) There is also the idealistic 
argument: the United States has a duty to save peo- 
ple from starvation, ethnic cleansing, and tyranny. 
This is a direct descendant of the “white man’s bur- 
den,” except today it is not limited to whites or to 
men but extends to everyone in the West. If these 
were the only reasons for America to undertake 
nation building, then it would be a hard sell, as 
indeed it was for large segments of the public in the 
1990s. But since 9-11, another argument for impe- 
rlalism has come to the fore: national security. 

We can only wonder what might have happened 
if, after the Soviet Union was driven out in the early 
1990s, the United States had helped build Afghani- 
stan into a viable state. It might not have become 
the home of the Taliban and Al Qaeda, and the 
World Trade Center might still be standing. 

This is only speculation, of course. But in the 
Balkans we can already see a payoff from nation 
building undertaken by the United States and its 
allies. The violence that claimed some 300,000 lives 
during the breakup of Yugoslavia is over. Kosovo, 
Macedonia, Croatia, Serbia, Slovenia, and Bosnia 
live in a state of uneasy peace under the eyes of 
Western troops. Aside from saving lives, there is 
another reason for the United States to take satis- 
faction in this outcome: Islamic extremists, who 
migrated to the Balkans in the early 1990s to help 
their fellow Muslims in Kosovo and Bosnia resist 
Serb oppression, have been denied a toehold in the 
region. NATO troops have been able to arrest and 
deport a number of terrorist suspects in Albania and 
Bosnia before they could blow up American instal- 
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lanons. If us troops had never intervened in the first 
place, it is hkely that the Balkans would have 
turned into another Afghanistan, a refuge for ter- 
rorists, and this one located near the heart of 
Europe. Similat action may be necessary to drain 
other potential swamps that breed crime and vio- 
lence. In Iraq, ın particular, the United States has an 
opportunity to begin transforming an entire 
region—the Middle East—that has emerged as the 
greatest threat to American security since the 
demise of the Soviet Union. 

Any call for a renewed campaign of nation build- 
ing by Western states is likely to run into an obvious 
objection: Did imperialism not go out of style decades 
ago, when European administrators were chased out 
of one colony after another? True enough. Europeans 
found that the cost of ruling third world countries 
whose young men were fired up by nationalist doc- 
trines was too high to pay. Then, too, in the wake of 
the Holocaust, the racist assumptions that had justi- 
fied a small number of whites ruling over millions of 
non-white people lost their intellectual respectability. 
The British withdrew more or less gracefully from 
most of their empre, while the French fought to keep 
Vietnam and Algeria and suffered humiliating defeats. 
If the Europeans, with their long tradition of colo- 
nialism, have found the price of empire too high, 
what chance is there that Americans, whose country 
was born in a revolt against empire, will replace the 
colonial administrators of old? 

Not much. The kind of imperial missions that the 
United States is likely to undertake today are very 
different. The Europeans fought to subjugate 
“natives”; Americans will fight to bring them 
democracy and the rule of law. (No one wants to put 
Iraq or Afghanistan permanently under the Stars and 


Stripes.) European rule was justified by racial prej- 
udices; American interventions are justified by self- 
defense and human rights doctnnes accepted (at 
least in principle) by all signatories to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. European expeditions 
were unilateral; American missions are usually 
blessed with international approval, whether from 
the United Nations, NATO, or simply an ad hoc coali- 
tion. Even the us intervention in Iraq this year, 
widely held to be “unilateral,” enjoys far more inter- 
national support (and hence legitimacy) than, say, 
the French role in Algena in the 1950s. 

This is not to suggest that American attempts at 
nation building are destined to be easy or painless. 
Dealing with local warlords is a difficult task that, 
if mishandled, can lead to disaster, as in Lebanon 
in 1983 or Somalia in 1993. Nor has pacifying Iraq 
proved as easy as some optimists expected. Many 
months after the fall of Saddam Hussein’s govern- 
ment, guerrillas continue to attack us troops—and 
continue to inflict casualties. Still, 1t 1s important 
to note that these days the bulk of ordinary peo- 
ple are hkely to support, at least in the beginning, 
an American peacekeeping presence in their coun- 
try. From Kosovo to Afghanistan and even to most 
parts of Iraq (especially those areas dominated by 
Kurds and Shiites), Gis are seen as liberators, not 
oppressors. Many inhabitants of these war-torn 
lands want American troops to stay as long as pos- 
sible. Unfortunately, many policymakers in Wash- 
ington, and many lawmakers on Capitol Hill, pine 
for an early “exit strategy” from places like Iraq 
and Afghanistan. The question is whether Amer- 
ica will have the long-term staying power to leave 
a positive legacy from its recent experiments in 
nation building. a 


“At heart, Bush is a revolutionary. Everything he has done in his first 32 months | 


as president shows that he is committed to challenging the existing order. He 
has been audacious rather than cautious, proactive rather than reactive, risk- | 
prone rather than risk-averse. In bis actions as well as his doctrines, he has | 

| 
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changed the course of American foreign policy.” 
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Bush’s Revolution 
Ivo H. DAALDER AND JAMES M. LINDSAY 


eorge W. Bush had reason to be pleased as he know-nothing. He had been denounced early in his 
peered down at Baghdad from the window presidency for turning his back on time-tested diplo- . 
of Air Force One in early June 2003. He had matic practices and ignoring the advice of America’s 
just completed a successful visit to Europe and the friends and allies. Yet here he was traveling through 
Middle East. The trip began in Warsaw, where he Europe and the Middle East, not as a penitent mak- 
had the opportunity to personally thank Poland for ing amends, but as a leader commanding respect. 
being one of just two European countries to con- As Air Force One flew over Iraq, Bush could 
tribute troops to the Iraq War effort. He then trav- believe that he had become an extraordinarily effec- 
eled to Russia to celebrate the 300th birthday of St. tive foreign policy president. He had dominated the 
Petersburg and to sign the papers formally ratifying a American political scene like few others. He had 
treaty committing Moscow and Washington to slash been the unquestioned master of his own adminis- 
their nuclear arsenals. He flew on to Evian, a city in tration. He had gained the confidence of the Amer- 
the French Alps, to attend a summit meeting of the ican people and persuaded them to follow his lead. 
heads of the world’s major economies. He next He had demonstrated the courage of his convictions 
stopped in Sharm el-Sheik, Egypt, for a meeting with on a host of issues—abandoning cold war treaties, 
moderate Arab leaders, before heading to Aqaba, Jor- fighting terrorism, overthrowing Saddam Hussein. 
dan, on the shore of the Red Sea, to discuss the road He had spent rather than hoarded his considerable 
map for peace with the Israeli and Palestinian prime political capital, consistently confounding his critics 
ministers. He made his final stop in Doha, Qatar, with the audacity of his policy initiatives. He had 
where troops at us Central Command greeted him been motivated by a determination to succeed, not 
with thunderous applause. Now Bush looked down paralyzed by a fear of failure. And, while he had 
on the city that American troops had seized only steadfastly pursued his goals in the face of sharp 
weeks before. As the president pointed out land- criticism, he had acted pragmatically when circum- 
marks below to his advisers, the pilot dipped Air stances warranted. In the process, Bush had set in 
Force Ones wings in a gesture of triumph. motion a revolution in American foreign policy. 
Bush’ seven-day, six-nation trip was in many ways This revolution continues today, even in the face 
a victory lap to celebrate America’s win in the Iraq of growing challenges and criticism. It is a revolution 
War—a war that many of the leaders Bush met on not in America’s foreign policy goals, but in how to 
his trip had opposed. But in a larger sense he and his achieve them. In his first 32 months in office, Bush 
advisers saw it as a vindication of his leadership. The has discarded or redefined many of the key princi- 
man from Midland, Texas, had been mocked ples governing the way the United States should act 
throughout the 2000 presidential campaign as a overseas. He has relied on the unilateral exercise of 
c American power rather than on international law 


Ivo H. DAALDER is a senior fellow in Foreign Policy Studies at and institutions to get his way. He has championed 
the Brookings Institution. JAMES M. LINDSAY is vice president a proactive doctrine of preemption and de-empha- 


S adio af ear yes ara ot AEE pe le sized the reactive strategies of deterrence and con- 
olution in Foreign Policy (Brookings Institution Press, 2003), tainment. He has promoted forceful interdiction, 
from which this essay is adapted. preemptive strikes, and missile defenses as means to 
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counter the proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and he has downplayed America’s traditional 
support for treaty-based nonproliferation regimes. He 
has preferred regime change to direct negotiations 
with countries and leaders that he loathes. He has 
depended on ad hoc coalitions of the willing to gain 
support abroad while ignoring permanent alliances. 
He has retreated from America’s decades-long policy 
of backing European integration and instead 
exploited Europe's internal divisions. And he has 
tried to unite the great powers in the common cause 
of fighting terrorism while rejecting traditional poli- 
cies that sought to balance one power against 
another. By rewriting the rules of America’s engage- 
ment in the world, the man dismissed throughout his 
political career as a lightweight has left an indelible 
mark on politics at home and abroad. 

Nevertheless, the revolution that might have 
seemed promising at its start has with time proved 
problematic. Even as he peered out the window of 
Air Force One to look at Baghdad, there were trou- 


The other belief is that an America unbound 
should use its strength to change the status quo in 
the world. Bush’ foreign policy does not propose that 
the United States keep its powder dry while it waits 
for dangers to gather. Instead, the Bush philosophy 
turns John Quincy Adams on his head and argues 
that the United States should aggressively go abroad 
to search for monsters to destroy. That was the logic 
behind the Iraq war, and it animates the administra- 
tion's efforts to deal with other rogue states. 

These fundamental beliefs have important conse- 
quences for the practice of American foreign policy. 
One consequence 1s a decided preference for unilat- 
eral action. Unilateralism is appealing because it is 
often easier and more efficient, at least in the short 
term, than multilateraism Contrast the Clinton 
administration’s 1999 Kosovo war, where Bush and 
his advisers believed that the task of coordinatmg the 
views of all NATO members greatly complicated the 
war effort, with the us war in Afghanistan under 
Bush, in which Pentagon planners did not have 





bling signs of things to to subject any of their 
come. American troops decisions to foreign 
in Iraq were embroiled Bush has effectively abandoned a decades-long approval. This is not to 
in what had all the consensus that put deterrence and containment “Y that Bush flatly rules 


makings of guerrilla 
war. Anger had swelled 
overseas at what was 
seen as American arrogance and hypocrisy. Several 
close allies spoke openly about how to constrain the 
United States rather than how best to work with it. 
As the presidents plane flew home, Washington 
was beginning to confront a new question: Were the 
costs of the Bush revolution about to swamp the 
presumed benefits? 


MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FOR AMERICA 

What precisely is the Bush revolution in foreign 
policy? At its broadest level, it rests on two beliefs. 
The first is that ın a dangerous world the best—if 
not the only—way to ensure America’s security is 
to remove the constraints umposed by friends, 
allies, and international institutions. Maximizing 
America’s freedom to act is essential because the 
unique position of the United States makes it the 
most likely target for any country or group hostile 
to the West. Americans cannot count on others to 
protect them because countries inevitably ignore 
threats that do not involve them. Moreover, formal 
arrangements restrict the ability of the United 
States to make the most of its primacy. Gulliver 
must shed those constraints that he helped the Lil- 
liputians weave. 


at the heart of American foreign policy. 





out working with oth- 
ers. Rather, his preferred 
form of multilateralism— 
to be indulged when unilateral action is impossible 
or unwise—involves building ad hoc coalitions of the 
willing, or what Richard Haass, an adviser to Colin 
Powell, has called “a la carte multilateralism.” 

Second, preemption no longer is a last resort of 
American foreign policy. In a world in which 
weapons of mass destruction are spreading and ter- 
rorists and rogue states are readying to attack in 
unconventional ways, Bush argues that “the Umted 
States can no longer solely rely on a reactive pos- 
ture as we have in the past... . We cannot let our 
enemies strike first.” Indeed, the United States 
should be prepared to act not just preemptively 
against immunent threats, but also preventively 
against potential threats. Vice President Dick 
Cheney was emphatic on this point in justifying the 
overthrow of Saddam on the eve of the Iraq War. 
“There's no question about who is going to prevail 
if there is military action. And there’s no question 
but [that] it is going to be cheaper and less costly 
to do now than it will be to wait a year or two years 
or three years until he’s developed even more deadly 
weapons, perhaps nuclear weapons.” 

Third, the United States should use its umprece- 
dented power to carry out regime change in rogue 


states. The idea of regime change is not new to 
American foreign policy. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration engineered the overthrow of Iranian Prime 
Minister Mohammed Mossadegh in the 1950s; the 
Cia trained Cuban exiles in the 1960s in a botched 
bid to oust Fidel Castro; Ronald Reagan channeled 
aid to the Nicaraguan contras ın the 1980s to over- 
throw the Sandinista government; and Bill Clinton 
helped Serb opposition forces to remove Slobodan 
Milosevic ın 2000. What is different in the Bush 
presidency is the willingness, even in the absence 
of a direct attack on the United States, to use us mil- 
itary forces for the express purpose of toppling 
other governments. This was the gist of both the 
Afghanistan and the Iraq wars. Unlike proponents 
of rollback, who never succeeded in overcoming the 
argument that their anti-communist policies could 
lead to World War III, Bush bases his policy on the 
belief that no one can push back. 


THE TRIUMPH OF NEOCONSERVATISM? 

Bush has presided over this revolution in foreign 
policy, but is he responsible for it? Commentators 
across the political spectrum say no. They give the 
credit (or blame) to neoconservatives within the 
administration, led by Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Paul Wolfowitz, who are determined, it is said, to 
use America’s great power to transform despotic 
regimes into liberal democracies. One critic calls 
Bush “the callow instrument of neoconservative 
ideologues.” Another sees a “neoconservative coup” 
in Washington and wonders if “George W. fully 
understands the grand strategy that Wolfowitz and 
other aides are unfolding.” Pundits are not the only 
ones to argue that the Bush revolution represents a 
neoconservative triumph. “Right now, the neocon- 
servatives in this administration are winning,” 
Democratic Senator Joseph Biden, the ranking 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, said in July 2003. “They seem to have captured 
the heart and mind of the president, and they’re 
controlling the foreign policy agenda.” 

This conventional wisdom is wrong on at least 
two counts. First, it fundamentally misunderstands 
the intellectual currents within the Bush administra- 
tion and the Republican Party more generally. 
Neoconservatives—who might better be called 
democratic imperialists—are more prominent out- 
side the administration, particularly in the pages of 
Commentary and the Weekly Standard and in the tele- 
vision studios of Fox News, than they are inside it. 
The bulk of Bush’ advisers, including most notably 
Vice President Cheney and Defense Secretary Don- 
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ald Rumsfeld, are not neocons. Nor, for that matter, 
is Bush. They are instead assertive nationalists—tra- 
ditional hard-lme conservatives willing to use Amer- 
ican military power to defeat threats to US security 
but reluctant as a general rule to use American pri- 
macy to remake the world in its image. 

Although neoconservatives and assertive nation- 
alists differ on whether the United States should 
actively spread its values abroad, they share a deep 
skepticism of traditional Wilsonianism, including 
its commitment to the rule of law and its belief in 
the relevance of international institutions. They 
place their faith not in diplomacy and treaties, but 
in power and resolve. Agreement on this key point 
has allowed neoconservatives and assertive nation- 
alists to form a marriage of convenience in over- 
throwing cold war doctrines of deterrence, even as 
they disagree about what kind of commitment the 
United States should make to rebuilding Iraq and 
remaking the rest of the world. 

The second and more important flaw of the neo- 
conservative coup theory is that it grossly underes- 
timates Bush. The man from Midland is not a 
figurehead ın someone else’s revolution. He may 
have entered the Oval Office not knowing which 
general ran Pakistan, but he has been the puppeteer, 
not the puppet. He has governed as he said he 
would on the campaign trail. He has actively 
solicited the counsel of his seasoned advisers, and 
tolerated if not encouraged vigorous disagreement 
among them. When necessary, he has overruled 
them. The president has led his own revolution. 


PUTTING THE REVOLUTION IN MOTION 

Bush’s desire to revolutionize the conduct of 
American foreign policy existed long before 
September 11, 2001. But it took the terrorist attacks 
in New York and Washington to move him to act 
boldly. Foreign policy, or more precisely, the war on 
terrorism, became the defining mission of his pres- 
idency. Yet, while Bush pledged within days of the 
attacks to go after “terrorists with global reach,” he 
and his advisers would spend much of the next two 
years determining precisely what this entailed. 

The full extent of Bushs war on terror became 
apparent when he delivered his first State of the 
Union address in January 2002. “A terrorist under- 
world—including groups like Hamas, Hezbollah, 
Islamic Jihad, Jaish-i-Mohammed—operates in 
remote jungles and deserts, and hides in the centers 
of large cities,” Bush told Congress and the nation. 
But that was not all. The threat facing the United 
States extends beyond these terrorist groups to rogue 
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states such as Iran, Iraq, and North Korea that are 
bent on acquiring weapons of mass destruction. 
“States like these, and their terrorist allies, consti- 
tute an axis of evil,” Bush warned. “By seeking 
weapons of mass destruction, these regimes pose a 
grave and growing danger. They could provide these 
arms to terrorists, giving them the means to match 
their hatred. They could attack our allies or attempt 
to blackmail the United States. In any of these cases, 
the price of indifference would be catastrophic.” 

Then, using the most dire language heard in any 
presidential speech since John E Kennedy's first 
State of the Union address four decades earlier, 
Bush declared that the United States could no 
longer afford to sit and wait until America was 
struck again. “Time 1s not on our side. I will not 
wait on events, while dangers gather. I will not 
stand by, as peril draws closer and closer. The 
United States of America will not permit the world’s 
most dangerous regimes to threaten us with the 
world’s most destructive weapons.” 

The importance of Bush's address lay in clearly 
identifying a major new threat to the United States: 
the combination of terrorism, tyrants, and tech- 
nologies of mass destruction. This new threat is 
considerably broader in scope than the terrorist 
groups with global reach that had been the main 
preoccupation of the ant-terror coalition Bush 
assembled immediately after 9-11. Yet in highlight- 
ing the threat posed by this trinity of evil, Bush said 
nothing about how he proposed to defeat it. The 
principal elements of a strategy for dealing with the 
more expansive peril emerged only in the months 
following his State of the Union address. 

The key elements of this strategy, which reflect 
the administration’s hegemonist worldview, are 
American power and leadership, a focus on rogue 
states, and the need to act preemptvely. A few 
weeks after Bush’ axis of evil speech, Vice President 
Cheney made clear that responsibility for meeting 
this threat lay squarely on America’s shoulders. 
“America has friends and allies in this cause,” the 
vice president told a packed gathering at the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, “but only we can lead it 
Only we can rally the world in a task of this com- 
plexity, against an enemy so elusive and so 
resourceful. The United States, and only the United 
States, can see this effort through to victory.” 

The concern that terronsts might acquire weapons 
of mass destruction led the administration to focus 
on states that are able and willing to help terrorists 
obtain these technologies. Echoing Bush’s warning 
about the axis of evil, Cheney promised that “we will 


work to prevent regumes that sponsor terror from 
threatening America or our friends and allies with 
chemical, biological or nuclear weapons—or allow- 
ing them to provide those weapons to terrorists.” 
And Rumsfeld left little doubt about how this goal is 
to be accomplished. “Defending against terrorism 
and other emerging twenty-first century threats may 
well require that we take the war to the enemy,” he 
told faculty and students at the National Defense 
University days after the presidents axis of evil 
speech. “The best, and in some cases, the only 
defense, is a good offense.” 

The administration pulled the main strands of its 
emerging strategy together ın time for Bush’s com- 
mencement address at West Point on June 1, 2002 
Calling for new thinking to match new threats, the 
commander in chief told the newest generation of 
soldiers that the old cold war doctrines of deter- 
rence and containment no longer provided a suffi- 
cient basis for defending America. “Deterrence—the 
promise of massive retaliation against nations— 
means nothing against shadowy terrorist networks 
with no nation or citizens to defend. Containment 
is not possible when unbalanced dictators with 
weapons of mass destruction can deliver those 
weapons on missiles or secretly provide them to ter- 
rorist allies.” The United States cannot rely on 
treaties signed by tyrants. And while homeland and 
missile defense are clear prionities, “the war on ter- 
ror will not be won on the defensive.” Instead, Bush 
proclaimed that “we must take the battle to the 
enemy, disrupt his plans, and confront the worst 
threats before they emerge. In the world we have 
entered, the only path to safety is the path of action. 
And this nation will act.” Ultimately, Bush con- 
cluded, the nation’s “security will require all Amer- 
1cans to be forward-looking and resolute, to be 
ready for preemptive action when necessary to 
defend our liberty and to defend our lives.” 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY STRATEGY 

The fullest elaboration of Bush’s strategy for 
defeating the terrifying combination of terrorism, 
tyrants, and technologies of mass destruction came 
in the National Security Strategy, a document that 
the White House issues annually at the behest of 
Congress. Bush released the strategy on September 
20, 2002, just as the domestic and international 
debate on Iraq was heating up. The document, 
reworked in plain English at Bush's direction so that 
“the boys in Lubbock” could understand it, offers 
the most comprehensive statement of the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy. 


Consistent with the presidents hegemonist world- 
view, the document puts American power at the 
strategy’s center. This power derives from a combi- 
nation of America’s “unparalleled military strength” 
and its embodiment of freedom and democracy. “The 
great struggles of the twentieth century between lib- 
erty and totalitarianism ended with a decisive victory 
for the forces of freedom,” Bush wrote in the intro- 
duction to the strategy. “In keeping with our heritage 
and principles, we do not use our strength to press 
for unilateral advantage.” Instead, the goal of Amer- 
ican power is to help make the world safe for free- 
dom to flourish. “We will defend the peace by 
fighting terrorists and tyrants. We will preserve the 
peace by building good relations among the great 
powers. We will extend the peace by encouraging 
free and open societies on every continent.” The 
essence of the Bush strategy, therefore, is to use 
America’s unprecedented power to make the world 
more convivial to American interests. 

Achieving this goal requires the removal of obsta- 
cles and threats to liberty and freedom that exist 
throughout the world— 
“to create a balance of 
power that favors human 





Much of the Bush rhetoric—including its 
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The strategy document asserts that, after 9-11, 
there can be no doubt that terrorists and the rogue 
states that support them will stop at nothing in their 
attempts to strike America again. “Today, our ene- 
mies see weapons of mass destruction as weapons 
of choice. For rogue states these weapons are tools 
of intimidation and military aggression against their 
neighbors.” Such weapons could enable them “to 
blackmail the United States and our allies to prevent 
us from deterring or repelling the aggressive behav- 
ior of rogue states.” Deterrence by threatening retal- 
iation 1s less likely to work “against leaders of rogue 
states more willing to take risks, gambling with the 
lives of their people, and the wealth of thew 
nations.” And, of course, “deterrence will not work 
against a terrorist enemy whose avowed tactics are 
wanton destruction and the targeting of innocents.” 

This is why America might have to act preemp- 
tively, the strategy argues. “The United States has 
long maintained the option of preemptive actions 
to counter a sufficient threat to our national secu- 
rity. The greater the threat, the greater is the risk of 
inaction—and the more 
compelling the case 
for taking anticipatory 


freedom,” as Bush put it. justification for the Iraq War—is consistent with action to defend our- 


To foster “conditions in 
which all nations and all 
societies can choose for 
themselves the rewards and challenges of political 
and economic liberty,” it is necessary to create con- 
ditions that will enable people everywhere to choose 
democracy and free enterprise. The primary obstacle 
to people making that choice, the strategy document 
argues, “lies at the crossroads of radicalism and tech- 
nology,” where terrorists and tyrants are determined 
to acquire technologies of mass destruction. “The 
United States will not allow these efforts to succeed. 
We will build defenses against ballistic missiles and 
other means of delivery. We will cooperate with other 
nations to deny, contain, and curtail our enemies’ 
efforts to acquire dangerous technologies. And, as a 
matter of common sense and self-defense, America 
will act against such emerging threats before they are 
fully formed.” While Washington “will constantly 
strive to enlist the support of the international com- 
munity, we will not hesitate to act alone, if necessary, 
to exercise our right of self-defense by acting pre- 
emptively” against the threat confronting the nation 
and, indeed, the world. “We must be prepared to stop 
rogue states and their terrorist clients before they are 
able to threaten or use weapons of mass destruction 
against the United States and our allies and friends.” 





the notion of preventive war, not preemption. 


selves, even if uncer- 
tainty remains as to the 
time and place of the 
enemy’ attack.” Of course, force will not have to 
be used “in all cases to preempt emerging threats, 
nor should nations use preemption as a pretext for 
aggression. Yet in an age where the enemies of civ- 
ilization openly and actively seek the world’s most 
destructive technologies, the United States cannot 
remain idle while dangers gather.” 

Once the grave threat to liberty has been elimi- 
nated, it will be possible to extend the peace to every 
corner of the globe. This, indeed, is both a strategic 
and a moral imperative. Strategically, “the events of 
September 11, 2001, taught us that weak states, like 
Afghanistan, can pose as great a danger to our 
national interests as strong states. Poverty does not 
make poor people into terrorists and murderers. Yet 
poverty, weak institutions, and corruption can make 
weak states vulnerable to terrorist networks and 
drug cartels within their borders.” Morally, the 
poverty that grips much of the world offends Amer- 
ican values. “A world where some live in comfort 
and plenty, while half of the human race lives on less 
than $2 a day, is neither just nor stable.” 

For all its focus on ways to extend the peace, the 
core of the Bush strategy is defeating the enemies of 
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freedom. Not only do terrorists and tyrants most 
threaten the security of America and the world, but 
the strategy holds that the core values of freedom, 
democracy, and free enterprise will triumph once 
these threats have been eliminated. “Americans,” 
Bush told the nation in his 2003 State of the Union 
address, “are a free people, who know that freedom 
is the right of every person and the future of every 
nation. The liberty we prize is not America’s gift to 
the world, it is God's gift to humanity.” At the very 
core of the Bush strategy, then, lies a deeply Ameri- 
can assumption about people all over the world: that 
given the chance, people everywhere will make the 
same choice Americans have made since gaining 
independence more than two centuries ago. They will 
embrace freedom, democracy, and free enterprise. 


THE NEW SPARTA 

The Bush strategy represents a profound strategic 
innovation—less in its goals than in the way Bush 
proposes to achieve them. This is why the doctrine 
of preemption has 
become the focal point 





it as a cover for settling their own national security 
scores. Days after the strategy’s publication, Russia 
hinted that it might have to intervene in neighbor- 
ing Georgia to go after Islamic terrorists allegedly 
hiding in the Pankisi Gorge. India embraced pre- 
emption as a universal doctrine. “Every nation has 
that right,” Finance Minister Jaswant Singh said on 
a visit to Washington days after the strategy’s pub- 
lication. “It is not the prerogative of any one coun- 
try. Preemption is the right of any nation to prevent 
injury to itself.” But, as Henry Kissinger has sug- 
gested, “it cannot be in either the American 
national interest or the world’s interest to develop 
principles that grant every nation an unfettered 
right of preemption against its own definition of 
threats to its security.” The strategy recognizes this 
problem by warning nations not to “use preemption 
as a pretext for aggression.” But the administration 
has not identified what separates justifiable pre- 
emption from unlawful aggression. Without a 
bright line that can gain widespread adherence 
abroad, the administra- 
tion runs the risk that 


of discussions about the 
strategy at home and 
abroad. After all, Bush 
has effectively aban- 


The Bush administration acts as if the world 
has entered a postdiplomatic age, in which 
making speeches or issuing ultimatums takes 
the place of give-and-take negotiations. 


its words will be used 
to justify ends that it 
opposes. 

Third, critics argue 


doned a decades-long 
consensus that put deter- 
rence and containment 
at the heart of American foreign policy. “After 
September the 11th, the doctrine of containment 
just doesn't hold any water, as far as Pm concerned,” 
Bush explained in early 2003. 

Critics have leveled four complaints against the 
preemption doctrine. First, many question why the 
administration decided to make a public statement 
about something that has long been a us policy 
option and, ın some instances, an actual policy. “It 
is not clear to me what advantage there is in declar- 
ing it publicly,” said Brent Scowcroft, national secu- 
rity adviser during the Ford and first Bush 
administrations. “It has been common knowledge 
that under some circumstances the United States 
would preempt. As a declaratory policy it tends to 
leave the door open to others who want to claim 
the same right. By making it public we also tend to 
add to the world’s perception that we are arrogant 
and unilateral.” In other words, there is much to 
lose and little to gain by making the doctrine pub- 
lic—or even turning an option into a policy. 

Scowcroft’ comment touched on a second objec- 
tion to the preemption argument: countries may use 





that the Bush strategy 
suffers from consider- 
able conceptual confu- 
sion, which has real policy consequences. Most 
important, it conflates the notion of preemptive and - 
preventive war. Preemptive wars are initiated when 
another country is clearly about to attack. Israel's 
decision to go to war in June 1967 against its Arab 
neighbors is the classic example. Preventive wars are 
launched by states against others before the state 
being attacked poses a real or imminent threat. 
“What made war inevitable,” the ancient Greek his- 
torian Thucydides wrote about the Peloponnesian 
War, “was the growth in Athenian power and the 
fear this caused in Sparta.” The purpose of initiat- 
ing war in these circumstances is therefore to stop 
a threat before it can anse. Israel's strike against 
Iraq’s Osirak reactor in 1981 was one example of 
preventive war. Cheney’ argument that Iraq needed 
to be struck before it acquired nuclear weapons is 
another. Much of the Bush rhetoric—including its 
justification for the Iraq War—is consistent with the 
notion of preventive war, not preemption. The 
problem is that, while preemptive wars have long- 
recognized standing in international law as a legiti- 
mate form of self-defense, preventive wars do not. 


Not surprisingly, a resort to preventive war in the 
case of Iraq has proved highly controversial. 

For all the criticism of the Bush strategy’s core 
innovation, the real debate has been a practical one 
about Iraq rather than a doctrinal one about pre- 
emption. In part this reflects the fact that, the 
thetoric surrounding the doctrine notwithstanding, 
Iraq was the driving force behind its promulgation. 
For all the talk about an axis of evil, it was clear that 
the administration at least initially would focus 
squarely on Baghdad. Just two weeks after the pres- 
ident warned about the axis, Secretary of State 
Colin Powell told Congress, “There is no plan to 
start a war with these nations,” referring to Iran and 
North Korea. “We want to see a dialogue. We want 
to contain North Korea's activities with respect to 
proliferation, and we are going to keep the pressure 
on them. But there is no plan to begin a war with 
North Korea; nor is there a plan to begin a conflict 
with Iran.” Yet neither Powell nor any other official 
had anything reassuring to say about Iraq. On the 
contrary, Bush left no doubt that he wanted Saddam 
gone—and sooner rather than later. When us 
forces, aided by small numbers of British and Aus- 
tralian troops, invaded Iraq in March 2003, they did 
so over the objections of many key allies and with- 
out explicit United Nations authorization. 


THE REVOLUTION’S RESULTS 

Chinese leader Chou En-lai was once asked what 
he thought of the French Revolution. “It’s too early 
to tell,” he replied. The same could be said of the 
Bush revolution. Some may have been tempted to 
call it a smashing success after the impressive mil- 
itary victories against the Taliban and Saddam. But 
the ultimate question is not whether it worked in 
the short run, but whether it enhances the security, 
prosperity, and liberty of the American people in the 
long run. Are Americans better off with or without 
the Bush revolution? 

The president is hardly alone in understanding 
that America possesses unrrvaled power—especially 
military power. What makes him revolutionary is his 
willingness to use it, even over the strenuous objec- 
tions of America’s friends and allies. In the war on 
terrorism, he has used American power to set the 
international agenda. In the war against Iraq, he has 
used it to compel others to follow—or at least to 
accept—his chosen course. In America’s policies 
toward the Middle East, he has used it to sideline 
leaders whom America preferred not to deal with, 
from Mullah Omar and Saddam to Yasir Arafat. In 
these and other instances, Bush has moved deci- 
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sively to take the initiative. Rather than debate issues 
endlessly, he has chosen to act. And his decisions 
more often than not have reflected his convictions, 
rather than Washington's conventional wisdom. 

Even so, while Bush understands that American 
muscle can shape events, he has overestimated 
what the unilateral exercise of its power can 
achieve. America is not omnipotent. To achieve 
most of its goals it still requires the cooperation of 
others. Washington’ ability to rally allies to its side 
depends on identifying and pursuing common 
interests, not just national ones. Yet, since Bush 
became president, people around the world have 
lost trust in the United States, doubting that it has 
much interest in them or their problems. They fear 
that an America unbound has taken the tyrants 
motto as its own: Oderint dum metuant—“Let them 
hate as long as they fear.” And they have become 
more reluctant to cooperate with Washington. 
America suddenly faces the possibility that it will 
end up standing all alone, a great power unable to 
achieve its most important goals. 

From the start, Bush has insisted that the rest of 
the world be measured by America’s standard, not 
the other way around. This attitude infuses Bush's 
language, his polite but cursory treatment of other 
world leaders, and his lack of concern for their 
interests and their advice. Bush's approach strikes 
many as an arrogance born of power, not principle. 
And they resent it deeply. 

Since September 11, Bush has painted the world 
in black and white, while others, particularly over- 
seas, still paint it in shades of gray. He has distin- 
guished between those who are “evil” and those 
who are “good,” between those who are “for us” and 
those who are “against us,” between those who “love 
freedom” and those who “hate the freedom we 
love.” The war on terrorism is a “crusade.” Osama 
bin Laden had to be found “dead or alive.” And 
Bush was “sick and tired” of the games Saddam 
played. This rhetoric initially helped galvanize 
Americans to support the president's assertive and 
often audacious policies abroad. But it is alien to 
most foreigners, who, because of America’s unques- 
tioned supremacy, comprise as much a part of Bush’ 
audience as the American people do. Not accus- 
tomed to the blunt language and locutions of west 
Texas, many people outside the United States see 
Bush’ words as proof that their views do not matter. 

Bush and his advisers have not tried to dispel 
such perceptions. Instead, they frequently express 
their contempt for opinions different from their 
own. When Gerhard Schroder used his opposition 
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to a war against Iraq to squeeze out a narrow reelec- 
tion victory in Germany, Bush refused to place the 
customary congratulatory phone call. National 
security adviser Condoleezza Rice spoke of the 
“poisoned” state of us-German relations. 

Rumsfeld has a particular knack for twisting a 
knife m open wounds. He dismissed France and Ger- 
many as “old Europe” for failing to support the war 
against Iraq. To punish France for its opposition, he 
banned high-level us military participation in the 
annual Paris Air Show, lobbied defense industry 
executives not to attend the show, disinvited France 
from a major military exercise, and sought to exclude 
the chief of the French air staff from a us-hosted con- 
ference of air force commanders. He lumped Ger- 
many with Cuba and Libya as countries unwilling to 
help the United States in its war against Iraq. He did 
so even though, in addition to granting overflight 
and basing rights, Ger- 
many deployed hundreds 
of troops to Kuwait, where 
they manned advanced 
chemical and biological 
warfare detection vehicles. 
Hundreds more Germans 
were in Turkey as part of 
a NATO commitment to 
defend the Turks against Iraqi retaliation; thousands 
more protected us bases in Germany against terror- 
ist attacks. When Rumsfeld traveled to Germany in 
June 2003, he thanked the Poles, Romanians, and 
Albanians for contributing to the wars ın Iraq and 
Afghanistan. He said nothing about the larger and far 
more significant German military contribution to 
both these efforts. 

After 9-11, Bush also made clear that only a 
country’s support for the war on terror mattered 
much to the United States Just as he has reoriented 
America’s foreign policy agenda to focus single- 
moindedly on defeating terrorism, so the president 
expects every other country to reorient its foreign 
policy as well. At the same time, the Bush adminis- 
tration acts as if the world has entered a postdiplo- 
matic age, in which making speeches or issuing 
ultimatums takes the place of give-and-take nego- 
tiations. Once America’ position is clear, others are 
expected to follow. 


THE ARROGANCE OF POWER 

“If we're an arrogant nation, they'll resent us,” 
Bush observed about other countries during his sec- 
ond presidential debate with Al Gore. “If we're a 
humble nation, but strong, they'll welcome us.” It 


The Bush philosophy turns John Quincy 
Adams on his head and argues that the 
United States should aggressively go 
abroad to search for monsters to destroy. 





was a wise observation that Bush and much of his 
administration somehow forgot. Resentment, not 
respect, best characterizes how most other coun- 
tries have reacted to the Bush revolution. Early evi- 
dence came during the 2002 elections in Germany 
and South Korea. In both countries, the results 
turned on opposition to us policy. 

Foreign opinion about America increasingly 
soured ın the weeks leading up to the Iraq war. 
Among the eight largest European countries polled 
in March 2003, only in Poland did even 50 percent 
hold a favorable view of the United States. Britain 
came in a close second, with 48 percent holding a 
favorable view. In Italy and France, only a third did; 
in Germany and Russia only a quarter did; and in 
Spain and Turkey barely 10 percent did. By the early 
summer of 2003, with the Iraq debate mostly past, 
America’s image ın Europe had recovered slightly— 
but it still was far less 
favorable than it had been 
in 2000 or even 2002. 

In much of the rest of 
the world few people view 
the United States favor- 
ably—and their numbers 
are dwindling. The antag- 
onism is especially pro- 
nounced in the Arab and Islamic world. In Jordan, 
Indonesia, Morocco, Pakistan, and among the Pales- 
tinians, near majorities polled earlier this year 
believed that bin Laden would do the right thing in 
world affairs. By contrast, overwhelming majorities 
said they had no confidence in Bush's leadership. 

The president and his advisers appear to worry lit- 
tle about America’ unfavorable image abroad. On the 
contrary, they express surprise at foreign resent- 
ment—or even growing fear—of American power. 
“There were times that it appeared that American 
power was seen to be more dangerous than, perhaps, 
Saddam Hussein,” Rice told European journalists 
months after the Iraq War. “Ill just put it very 
bluntly: We simply didn’t understand it.” Bush and 
his advisers are perplexed by hostile foreign reactions 
to their policies because of their deeply held convic- 
tion that America is a uniquely just nation and is seen 
abroad as being so. “I’m amazed that there is such 
misunderstanding of what our country 1s about,” 
Bush said ın October 2001. “Like most Americans, I 
just can't believe it Because I know how good we 
are.” Bushs worldview simply makes no allowance 
for others doubting the punty of American motives. 

Confronted with news that his policies str anger 
abroad, Bush's reaction has been to insist that he 


was not elected to do what is popular. When asked 
in February 2003 about large antiwar protests in 
England, he responded: “First of all, you know, size 
of protest, its like deciding, well, I’m going to 
decide policy based upon a focus group. The role of 
a leader is to decide policy based upon the secu- 
rity—in this case, the security of the people.” To a 
point, Bush is nght. He cannot run foreign policy 
as if it were a popularity contest. That does not 
mean, however, that the United States can afford to 
ignore how others view it from abroad. Like Amer- 
ican presidents, foreign leaders have to take account 
of their own publics. When those publics oppose 
Bush's policies, that becomes a problem not just for 
their leaders, but for Washington as well. 

The Iraq experience underscores that how Amer- 
ica leads matters as much as whether it leads. Too 
often America under Bush has behaved like the “suv 
of nations,” as the journalist Mary McGrory put it. 
` “It hogs the road and guzzles the gas and periodi- 
cally has to run over something—such as another 
country—to get to its Middle Eastern filling station.” 
The cumulative effect of such behavior is substan- 
tial. It has angered even America’s closest allies, 
many of whom have come to see their role not as 
America’s partner but as a brake on the improvident 
exercise of American power. It has weakened their 
support for American actions. And it has under- 
mined their willingness to cooperate in dealing with 
those challenges that are common to them all. 

Although Bush’s imperious style has entailed 
great costs for American foreign policy, it is not the 
only shortcoming in his revolution. To be sure, Bush 
would be wiser to show what the Declaration of 
Independence called “a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind.” But more grace by itself would 
not be enough to allay the fears of friends and allies. 
The deeper problem is that the fundamental premise 
of the Bush revolution—that America’s security rests 
on an America unbound—is mistaken. 

This premise might be right if the unilateral 
exercise of American power could achieve Amer- 
ica’s major foreign policy goals. But the most 
important foreign policy challenges that America 
faces—whether defeating terrorism, reversing 
weapons proliferation, promoting economic pros- 
perity, safeguarding political liberty, sustaining the 
global environment, or halting the spread of killer 
diseases—cannot be solved by Washington alone. 
They require the active cooperation of others. 

The question is how best to secure that cooper- 
ation. Bush maintains that, far from impeding coop- 
eration, unilateralism will foster it. Lf the United 
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States leads, others will follow. They will join with 
America because they share its values and interests. 
To be sure, some countries might object to how 
Washington intends to lead. But Bush is convinced 
they will come around once the benefits of Ameri- 
can action become clear. 

The flaw in this thinking has become painfully 
obvious in Iraq. No doubt many countries, includ- 
ing all members of the UN Security Council, shared 
a major interest in making sure that Iraq did not 
possess nuclear and other horrific weapons. For 
most, however, that common interest did not trans- 
late into active cooperation in a war to oust Saddam 
from power—or even into support for such a war. 
A few countries actively tried to stop the march to 
war; many others simply sat on the sidelines. 

Little has changed since the toppling of Saddam's 
statue in Firdos Square. Although many countries 
believe that stabilizing postwar Iraq is vitally impor- 
tant—for regional stability, international security, 
and their own national safety—they have not 
rushed to join the reconstruction effort. In Septem- 
ber 2003, American troops constituted more than 
80 percent of all forces supporting the Iraq opera- 
tion—at an annual cost to the American taxpayer 
of more than $50 billion. Britain provides nearly 
half of the other forces. The remaining foreign con- 
tributions are insignificant. Hungary, for instance, 
is to provide 133 truck drivers. In many cases, 
countries have agreed to contribute troops only 
after Washington said it would help pay for them. 


NOT FOLLOWING THE LEADER 

The lesson of Iraq, then, 1s that sometimes when 
you lead, few follow. This, ultimately, constitutes 
the real danger of the Bush revolution. America’s 
friends and allies might not be able to stop Wash- 
ington from doing as it wishes, but neither will they 
necessarily be willing to come to its aid when their 
help is most needed. Indeed, the more that others 
question America’s power, purpose, and pnorities, 
the less influence America will have. If others seek 
to counter the United States and delegitimize its 
power, Washington will need to exert more effort 
to reach the same desired end—assuming it can 
reach its objective at all. If others step aside and 
leave Washington to tackle common problems as it 
sees fit, the costs will increase. This prospect risks 
undermining not only what the United States can 
achieve abroad but also domestic support for its 
engagement in the world. The American public, 
always wary of being played for a sucker, might 
balk at paying the price of unilateralism. Americans 
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might rightly ask, if others are not willing to bear 
the burdens of meeting tough challenges, why 
should they? In this respect, an unbound America 
is a less secure America. 

But Bush’s way is not America’s only choice. In 
fact, Washington has chosen differently before. 
When America emerged from World War II as the 
predominant power in the world, it could have 
imposed an imperium commensurate with its 
power—and no one could have prevented it. But 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman chose not to. 
They recognized that American power would be 
more acceptable and thus more effective and last- 
ing if it were folded into alliances and multilateral 
institutions that served the interests and purposes 
of many countries. So they created the United 
Nations to help ensure international peace and 
security, set up the Bretton Woods system to help 
stabilize international economic interactions, and 
spent vast sums to help rebuild countries (includ- 
ing vanquished foes) that had been devastated by 
the war. It was not just America’s victory in war, but 
also its magnanimity ın peace, that made the twen- 
tieth century the American century. 

Throughout the cold war, international institu- 
tions provided a crucial means to exert America’s 
authority. They bound everyone else into a US-run 
world order.-They in effect constituted what a 
British journalist called “America’s secret empire.” 
Bush has preferred to build his empire on Ameri- 
can power alone rather than on the greater power 
that comes from working with friends and alles. 
His reliance on military power has proved extraor- 
dinarily effective in routing foes, but far less effec- 
tive in building a lasting basis for peace and 
prosperity. The United States could decisively 
defeat the Taliban and Saddam, but rebuilding 
Afghanistan and Iraq would be better accom- 
plished by working with others. The lesson is clear. 
Far from demonstrating the triumph of unilateral 
American power, Bush's wars have demonstrated 
the umportance of basing American foreign policy 
on a blend of power and cooperation. 

By summer 2003, many observers thought they 
saw signs that the Bush revolution was losing its 
zeal. “We want multilateral solutions,” Rice reas- 
sured a European public, even while reminding 
them that problems like weapons proliferation have 


to be solved. Iran's and North Korea’s nuclear ambi- 
tions, though in many ways more threatening and 
urgent than the dangers posed by Saddam, also are 
far more difficult problems to tackle unilaterally. 
With military force all but ruled out, a cooperative 
effort represents the least-bad option. In August, 
Bush accepted Powell’s advice to seek a UN resolu- 
tion encouraging other countries to contribute 
troops and money to the Iraq reconstruction effort. 
With Bush’s public approval ratings falling to levels 
not seen since before 9-11, and with a presidential 
election season about to start, the conventional wis- 
dom holds that Bush will now trim his sails rather 
than engage in daring gambits. 


THE PERMANENT REVOLUTION? 

But it is wrong to conclude that Bush is aban- 
doning his revolution. This became clear in mid- 
September when he addressed the UN General 
Assembly. The speech was vintage Bush—clear, 
concise, hard-charging, with not an inch of give to 
his critics. Everyone has to make a choice, he said, 
and those that make a wrong choice (as the Taliban 
and Saddam did) must suffer the consequences. He 
proudly defended his decision to take the fight 
against terrorism “to the enemy” and admitted no 
mistakes in postwar planning. And although he 
called for greater UN involvement in rebuilding Iraq, 
he limited its role to helping Iraq write a new con- 
stitution, train civil servants, and conduct elections. 
For everything else—including security and return- 
ing power to Iraqis—“the coalition” (that is, the 
United States) would remain in control. 

Bush's defiant speech reflected more than just 
personal pride in his decisiveness, though that is 
considerable. “I have not looked back on one deci- 
sion I have made and wished I had made ıt a differ- 
ent way,” he said. “I don’t spend a lot of time 
theorizing or agonizing. I get things done.” At 
heart, Bush is a revolutionary. Everything he has 
done in his first 32 months as president shows that 
he is committed to challenging the existing order. 
He has been audacious rather than cautious, proac- 
tive rather than reactive, risk-prone rather than 
risk-averse. In his actions as well as his doctrines, 
he has changed the course of American foreign pol- 
icy. The consequences of the Bush revolution will 
be felt for years to come. | 
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America and the Ambivalence of Power 
G. JOHN IKENBERRY 


f the last century is viewed as a great struggle 
[ere the rule of power and the rule of law 

among states, the American role in this drama 
has been paradoxical. As the world’s foremost cham- 
pion of multilateral rules and institutions, the United 
States also has consistently resisted entangling itself 
in commitments and obligations. No other country 
has advanced such far reaching and elaborate ideas 
about how rules and multilateral institutions might 
be established to manage international relations. Yet 
the United States has been reluctant to tie itself 
too tightly to such an order—especaally recently. 
Nowhere has this ambivalence about multilateralism 
and the rule of law been more clearly on display than 
in the manner of America’s invasion and occupation 
of Iraq. Nowhere, either, are the growing costs of 
going it alone more apparent. 

Across the twentieth century, but particularly at 
the major postwar turning points of 1919, 1945, 
and 1989, the United States articulated grand 
visions of rule-based international order meant to 
replace or mitigate the balance of power and strate- 
gic rivalry. After 1919, America put the League of 
Nations at the center of its designs for world order, 
collective security and international law were to 
provide mechanisms for dispute resolution and the 
enforcement of agreements. After 1945, the United 
States came forward with a breathtaking array of 
new multilateral institutions and rule-based agree- 
ments, including the United Nations, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the Inter- 
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national Monetary Fund, and the World Bank. After 
the cold war the United States again pursued an 
ambitious institutional agenda, including the 
expansion of NATO and the launching of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement, the Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation conference, and the World 
Trade Organization. 

At each turn, however, the United States also 
resisted erosion of its sovereignty and policy auton- 
omy. Its rejections of the League of Nations in 1919, 
the International Trade Organization in 1947, and, 
more recently, the International Criminal Court, 
Kyoto Protocol on global warming, and the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty, offer dramatic evidence of America’ 
reluctance to commit itself to a rule-based interna- 
tional order. 


THE NEW UNILATERALISM 

Since entering the White House, the Bush 
administration has articulated a far-reaching skep- 
ticism regarding cooperative rule-based relations. 
Charles Krauthammer, the neoconservative pundit, 
calls ıt the “new unilateralism,” which “seeks to 
strengthen American power and unashamedly 
deploy it on behalf of self-defined global ends.” 

This new unilateralism ıs most evident in the 
Bush administration's rhetoric and policy regarding 
the use of force. To undergird the fight against ter- 
Torism and rogue states that seek weapons of mass 
destruction, us officials have established an assertive, 
go-it-alone-if-necessary doctrine. The administra- 
tions 2002 National Security Strategy captures its 
view on the limits of concerted use of force: “While 
the United States will constantly strive to enlist the 
support of the international community, we will not 
hesitate to act alone, if necessary, to exercise our 
right of self-defense by acting preemptively against 
such terrorists, to prevent them from doing harm 
against our people and our country.” Gone are the 
old justifications of war based on self-defense and 
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imminent threat enshrined in Article 51 of the 
United Nations charter. America alone will deter- 
mine when it needs to use force. 

In the background of the invasion of Iraq, and 
emboldened by the 9-11 terrorist attacks on the 
United States, hard-right policymakers and pundits 
like Krauthammer have put forward radical new 
ideas about America’s role in the world. These neo- 
conservative thinkers argue for an era of us global 
rule organized around the bold exercise of unilat- 
eral American military power, gradual disentangle- 
ment from the constraints of alliances and 
international rules, and an aggressive push to bring 
freedom and democracy to threatening countries. 

This attitude, exemplified by the Iraq experience 
but not limited to it, has unsettled world politics. 
The stakes are high because, in the decade since the 
end of the cold war, the United States has emerged 
as an unrivaled and unprecedented global super- 
power. At no other time in modern history has a sin- 
gle state loomed so large globally. This growth of 
American power confronts the international com- 
munity with a frustrating dilemma. The United 
States has become more crucial to other countries in 
the realization of their economic and security goals 
and is increasingly in a position to help or hurt other 
nations. But America’s power also makes ıt less 
dependent on weaker states, so it is easier for the 
United States to resist or ignore them. To other 
nations, America seems poised between two alter- 
native worlds. In one, the United States continues 
to build international order around multilateral rules 
and institutions. In the other, it begins to disentangle 
itself from international constraints, reverting to a 
world of power politics where might makes right. 

Why 1s America so conflicted about international 
rules and laws? Will ıt, as the world’s preeminent 
global power, retreat even further from a rule-based 
order to embrace power politics? While some pol- 
icymakers want to use US supremacy to resist mul- 
tilateralism and the rule of law, the lesson of history 
is that even powerful states—and certainly a unipo- 
lar America—gain advantage by supporting and 
operating within an international system of rules 
and institutions. 


THE ROOTS OF AMBIVALENCE 

Sovereign states inevitably are of two minds 
about international order based on the rule of law. 
The creation of rules and institutions among states 
offers the promise of peaceful and stable relation- 
ships so that governments can conduct their affairs 
in a more predictable and cooperative environment. 


But rules and institutions also entail some diminu- 
tion of a nation-state’s sovereign authority and free- 
dom of action. Nation-states are never able or 
willing to cede full or absolute authority to inter- 
national rules and agreements, so the international 
order is always a mixed system where the rule of 
law and power politics interact. 

The simplest explanation for America’s ambiva- 
lence about rules and institutions is that the coun- 
try supports them when it can dominate and 
manipulate them to its advantage, and resists them 
when it cannot. But a more complex calculation is 
involved. A rule-based order is attractive to the 
United States because it locks other states into sta- 
ble and predictable policy orientations, thereby 
reducing America’ need to use coercion. The United 
States may be the world’s preeminent power, but to 
rely only on power to get its way is shortsighted and 
costly. It is much better to persuade weaker and 
smaller states to operate within a set of rules and 
institutions that serve the powerful state’s long-term 
interests. Doing so not only reduces the “enforce- 
ment costs” that the United States must shoulder to 
get other states to cooperate, but also “locks in” 
other states to a framework of cooperation that 
could last beyond the era of American preeminence. 

Still, the United States must pay a price for this 
rule-based cooperation ın the form of constraints 
on US autonomy and power. In its economic and 
security ties with East Asia and Europe since 1945, 
the United States has had to confront a central 
question: How much policy “lock in” of East Asian 
and European governments—ensured through mul- 
tlateral institutions and alliance agreements—is 
worth how much reduction in us policy autonomy 
and freedom of action? 


RULES THAT BENEFIT THE RULEMAKERS 

It easy to see why the United States sought to 
build a post-1945 order with multulateral economic 
and security arrangements organized around the 
Bretton Woods agreements on monetary and trade 
relations and the NATO security pact. The United 
States ended the war ın an unprecedented position 
of power, and the weaker European countries 
attached a premium to taming and harnessing this 
newly powerful state. Britain, France, and other 
major states were willing to accept multilateral 
agreements to the extent that they also constrained 
and regularized us economic and security actions. 
America’s agreement to operate within a multilat- 
eral economic order and to make an alliance-based 
security commitment to Europe and Japan were 


worth the price: it ensured the integraton of Japan, 
Germany, and the rest of Western Europe into a 
wider us-centered international order. 

The mutual benefits of this institunonal bargain 
have been clear enough. The United States has not 
had to expend its power capabilities to coerce other 
states, and weaker states have not had to expend 
resources to protect themselves from a dominating 
and unpredictable America. The actual restraints on 
us policy have been minimal. Convernble currencies 
and open trade have served America’s national eco- 
nomic interest. The United States did provide a bind- 
ing security guarantee to Japan and Western Europe, 
which rendered us power more acceptable to these 
countries and left them more eager to cooperate with 
America in other areas. But the United States did not 
foreswear the right to unilaterally use force else- 
where. It did agree to operate economically and mil- 
itarly within multilateral institutions organized 
around agreed-upon rules and principles. But this 
also ensured that Japan and Western Europe would 
be firmly anchored in a 
global political order that 
advanced America’ long- 
term national interest. 

States within this 
American-centered order 
are connected by eco- 
nomic and security rela- 
tionships informed by rules, norms, and 
institutions. Participating states accept these rules 
as a reflection of loosely accepted rights, obliga- 
tions, and expectations about how “business” is 
to be done within the order. It is an open system 
in which members exhibit diffuse reciprocity. 
Power does not disappear from this multilateral 
order; it operates in a bargaining system, m which 
tules and institutions—and power—play an 
interactive role. 

Building on this foundational multilateral order, 
states have offered and signed a growing number 
and variety of multilateral agreements. At a global 
level, between 1970 and 1997, the number of inter- 
national treaties more than tripled. From 1985 to 
1999 alone, the number of mternational institutions 
increased by two-thirds. The United States has 
become party to a growing number of these multi- 
lateral contracts. Roughly 150 multilateral treaties 
included the United States in 1950; the total rose to 
400 in 1980 and close to 600 in 2000. The number 
of multilateral treaties joined by the United States 
over five-year increments suggests that in the most 
recent period—from 1996 to 2000—the United 
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States ratified treaties at roughly the same rate as in 
earlier postwar periods. Measured in these aggre- 
gate terms, the United States has continued to 
increase its institutional connections to the rest of 


the world. 


THE PREROGATIVES OF UNIPOLARITY 

Has the rise of America’s unipolar power in recent 
years reduced its incentives to operate in a multilat- 
eral, rule-based order? Has the United States become 
so powerful that it no longer needs to sacrifice 
autonomy and freedom of action within multilateral 
agreements? With the end of the cold war and the 
absence of serious geopolitical challengers, the 
United States is now able to act alone without seri- 
ous costs, according to the proponents of unilateral- 
ism. If they are right, the international order is in the 
early stages of a significant transformation, triggered 
by a continuous and determined effort by the United 
States to disentangle itself from the multilateral 
restraints of an earlier era. It matters little who is 
president and what 
political party runs the 
government: the United 
States will exercise its 
power more directly, 
with less mediation or 
constraint by interna- 
tional rules, institutions, 
or alliances. The result will be a hegemonic, power- 
based international order. The rest of the world will 
complain but other nations will not be able or will- 
ing to impose sufficient costs on the United States to 
alter ıts growing unilateral orientation. 

Many officials in the Bush administration reflect 
this view. Multilateralism can be a tool or expedi- 
ent in some circumstances, they believe, but states 
generally will avoid or shed international and rule- 
based restraints when they can. Power disparities 
make it easier for the United States to walk away 
from potential international agreements. Across the 
spectrum of policy concerns—from economic and 
security to environmental issues—the advantages 
of us power make unilateralism more feasible since 
the costs of nonagreement are lower for the United 
States than for other nations. This gives it bargain- 
ing advantages if ıt wants them, but also affords a 
greater ability to live without agreements and not 
suffer consequences. 

The shifting power differentials have also created 
a new divergence in interests between the United 
States and the rest of the world, which further 
reduces the possibilities for multilateral coopera- 
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tion. For example, the sheer size of the American 
economy—boosted by more than a decade of 
growth unmatched by Europe, Japan, or the other 
advanced countries—means that us obligations 
under a Kyoto Protocol to reduce global-warming 
emissions would have been vastly greater than 
those of other states. 

In the security realm, the United States has 
global interests and faces threats that no other 
state shares. America is more likely than other 
countries to dispatch troops to distant battlefields, 
which means it would face greater exposure to the 
legal liabilities of the International Criminal 
Court. Similarly, the United States must worry 
about threats to its interests in all the major 
regions of the world; as the 9-11 terrorist attacks 
made explicit, American unipolar power makes it 
a unique target for terrorism. The United States 
feels itself to be at war while Europeans do not. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that European and 
Asian threat assessments about terrorism and 
rogue states seeking weapons of mass destruction 
might differ from those of the United States. This 
growing divergence could make multilateral agree- 
ments about the use of force less easy to achieve— 
and less desirable from America’s perspective. 


NOT GOING IT ALONE 

Yet the United States is not structurally destined 
to disentangle itself from multilateral order and go 
it alone. There continue to be deep underlying 
incentives for the United States to support multi- 
lateralism and rule-based order—incentives that are 
growing. These stem from three sources: the func- 
tional demands of interdependence, the long-term 
calculations of power management, and America’s 
political tradition and identity. 

American support for multilateralism is hkely to 
be sustained—even in the face of ideological resis- 
tance within the Bush administration—in part 
because of a sumple logic: as global economic inter- 
dependence grows, the need for multilateral coor- 
dination of policies also grows. The more 
economically interconnected states become, the 
more dependent they are on the actions of other 
states for the realization of their objectives. Rising 
economic interdependence 1s one of the great hall- 
marks of the contemporary international! system. 
For more than half a century, states have actively 
and consistently sought to open markets and reap 
the economic, social, and technological gains that 
derive from integration into the world economy. If 
this remains true in the years ahead, it is easy to 


predict that demands for multlateral agreements, 
even and perhaps especially by the United States, 
will grow rather than shrink. 

As the world’s dominant country after World 
War II, America championed GaTt and the Bretton 
Woods institutions to lock other countries into an 
open global economy that would ensure massive 
economic gains for itself. But to get these states to 
organize their domestic orders around an open 
economy—and accept the political risks and vul- 
nerabilities associated with integration—the United 
States had to signal that it too would play by the 
rules and not exploit or abandon these weaker 
countries. The postwar multilateral institutions 
facilitated this necessary step. As the world econ- 
omy and trading system have expanded over the 
decades, this logic has continued. It is reflected in 
the World Trade Organization, which replaced GATT 
in 1995 and embodies an expansive array of legal- 
institutional rules and mechanisms. 

In return for the continued support by other 
states of an increasingly complex international eco- 
nomic system, America must itself become more 
embedded in this web of rules and institutions. 
Accordingly, it is not surprising that the Bush 
administration sought and gained “fast track” 
authority from Congress to negotiate trade pacts 
that legislators could not amend when debating rat- 
ification, or that the administration led the launch 
of a new multilateral round of trade talks. Although 
the recent collapse of trade negotiations in Cancún 
suggests that agreement on agricultural trade 
between the advanced and developing worlds 1s not 
likely for some years to come, the incentives to 
search for more open markets remain and will con- 
tinue to increase. 

A second stake that America retains ın multilat- 
eralism stems from the grand strategic interest in 
preserving power and creating a stable and legin- 
mate international order. Support for multilateral- 
ism offers a way to signal us restraint and 
commitment to other states, thereby encouraging 
their acquiescence and cooperation. The United 
States pursued this strategy throughout the twenti- 
eth century—it helps explain the remarkably 
durable, inclusive, and legitimate character of the 
existing international order. From this perspective, 
the search for rule-based agreements should 
increase rather than decrease with the rise of Amer- 
ican unipolarity. The need to manage power effec- 
tively with the help of multilateral arrangements 
will create incentives that will likely limit the Bush 
administration’s unilateral tlt. 


THE STRUGGLE OVER IRAQ 

The recent struggle between the United States 
and its security partners over how to deal with Iraq 
has put American strategic restraint and multilat- 
eral security cooperation to the test. Governments 
around the world were extremely uncomfortable 
with America’s largely unilateral use of force. The 
Bush administration insisted on its right to act with- 
out UN approval, and it ultimately exercised that 
right. But the decision to seek Security Council sup- 
port for the war, like the return to the United 
Nations this fall to ask for help with occupation and 
reconstruction, implies a growing appreciation for 
the costs of acting autonomously, if not a preference 
for placing Iraq policy in a multilateral framework. 

It is not surprising that the administration, 
despite its biases, might be increasingly sensitive to 
the costs of unilateralism. A chorus of voices from 
the United States and abroad had warned that 
the expense in Iraq 
would be consider- 
able. By going into 
Iraq largely alone, it 
was said, America 
would lack sufficient 
support after the war 
for the costly and 
long-term challenge of rebuilding the country. 
These warnings have come true. On September 7, 
President Bush went before the American people to 
ask for $87 billion in the next fiscal year for the 
reconstruction of Iraq. This was on top of $54 bil- 
lion already budgeted. Very soon the cost of the 
Iraqi occupation will reach a quarter trillion dollars. 
Congress will provide funding to avoid an even 
worse disaster ın Iraq, but a growing body of opin- 
ion insisted that the administration go back to the 
international community for help to fund recon- 
struction. Bush's unilateralism is looking increas- 
ingly expensive to skeptical Americans. 

Beyond the costs involved, the diplomatic strug- 
gles over us policy in Iraq also reflect a more gen- 
eral debate about whether agreed-upon rules and 
principles will guide and limit the exercise of Amer- 
ican power. The United Nations Security Council 
will continue to be a focus of this debate. To bring 
use of force issues into the Security Council threat- 
ens to entangle us foreign policy with the geopolit- 
ical agendas of other major states. But the Security 
Council offers a potential source of legitimacy for 
American action. The Bush administration wants to 
protect its freedom to act alone while giving just 
enough diplomatic ground to preserve the legiti- 
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macy of America’s global position and garner sup- 
port for the practical challenges of fighting terror- 
ism. Nation building, however, has proved an 
increasingly messy as well as expensive business. 
As a result, calculations of power management 
compel the administration, almost in spite of itself, 
to make trade-offs between autonomy and the ben- 
efits derived from multilateral cooperation. 


SUPPRESSING THE IMPERIAL TEMPTATION 

A final source of multilateralism in us foreign pol- 
icy emerges from the polity itself. America has a dis- 
tinctive self-understanding about the nature of its 
own political order, and this has implications for 
how it thinks about international political order. To 
be sure, the United States encompasses multiple 
political traditions that reflect divergent and often 
competing ideas about how America should relate 
to the rest of the world. These traditions variously 
counsel isolation- 
ism and activism, 
realism and ideal- 
ism, aloofness and 
engagement in the 
conduct of foreign 
policy. But behind 
these political-intel- 
lectual traditions lie deeper aspects of the nation’s 
political identity that inform the way America seeks 
to build order in the larger global system. 

The United States, from the Enlightenment ori- 
gins of its founding, has inherited a belief that its 
political principles possess universal significance 
and scope. The republican democratic tradition that 
enshrines the rule of law reflects an enduring Amer- 
ican view that polities—domestic or international— 
are best organized around universally applicable 
rules and principles of order. America’s tradition of 
civil nationalism also reinforces an orientation that 
sees the rule of law as the source of legitimacy and 
political inclusion. This tradition, grounded in 
national identity, provides background support for a 
multilateralist foreign policy. 

Granted, political leaders can campaign against 
multilateral institutions and treaties and win votes. 
America’s repudiation of the League of Nations 
treaty in 1919 constitutes the most dramatic 
instance among countless examples. Granted, too, 
the resort to multilateralism is often begrudged or 
belated. When President Bush went to the United 
Nations in early 2003 to rally support for his Iraq 
policy, he did not articulate a central role for the 
world body in promoting international security and 
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peace. He told the General Assembly that “We will 
work with the uN Security Council for the neces- 
sary resolutions.” But he also made clear that the 
“purposes of the United States should not be 
doubted. The Security Council resolutions will be 
enforced . . . or action will be unavoidable.” 

In contrast, just over a decade earlier, when the 
elder President Bush appeared before the General 
Assembly to press his case for resisting Iraq's inva- 
sion of Kuwait, he offered a “vision of a new part- 
nership of nations . . . a partnership based on 
consultations, cooperation and collective action, 
especially through international and regional orga- 
nizations; a partnership united by principle and the 
tule of law and supported by an equitable sharing 
of both cost and commitment.” It would appear 
that presidents can articulate quite divergent visions 
of American foreign policy, each resonating in its 
own way with ideas and beliefs within the Ameri- 
can polity. But if this is true, 1t means that presi- 
dents have political and intellectual space to shape 
policy. They are not captives of what they believe to 
be a unilateralist-minded public. 

Indeed, recent public opinion polls show that the 
American public is remarkably committed to mul- 
tilateralism and liberal internationalism. A poll by 
the German Marshall Fund and the Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations found that a majority of 
Americans favor ratifying the Kyoto Protocol and 
the International Criminal Court. When presented 
with three alternatives about the us role in solving 
international problems, a clear majority of Ameri- 


cans said that the United States should act to solve 
problems together with other countries. Only 17 
percent agreed that “as the sole remaining super- 
power the United States should continue to be the 
preeminent world leader in solving international 
problems.” Americans also strongly support 
strengthening the United Nations and participating 
in multilateral peacekeeping operations. Politicians 
can champion go-it-alone diplomacy, but they are 
not doing so because the public demands it. 

American ambivalence about multilateralism and 
rule-based international order will not go away, but 
there àre limits on how far the United States can or 
will remove itself from such an order. A powerful 
strain of ideology resists the notion of being bound 
to international rules and institutions. The com- 
manding position of us power today makes these 
isolationist and unulateralist ideas more influential. 
The war on terrorism, which leaves the United 
States feeling vulnerable in new ways, also legiti- 
mates these anti-rule-based attitudes In the back- 
ground of American foreign policy, an imperial 
temptation lurks. 

Yet, despite these forces and impulses, the United 
States continues to need an international order 
organized around rules and institutional coopera- 
tion. America cannot achieve its goals without mul- 
tilateral agreements and institutionalized 
partnerships. This is why the great drama of the 
past century persists in the twenty-first, as the 
United States both resists and rediscovers the inter- 
national rule of law. a 


“The United States . 


. wants to enhance its own strategic position in south- 


central Eurasia, mach as Great Britain attempted in the late ninetéenth centu- 


ry. This effort encompasses anti-terrorism and the pursuit of oil, but many in 
Washington also see it as‘an end in itself— 
superpower engaged in global dominance.” 





The Empire’s New Frontiers 
MICHAEL T. KLARE 


emerging military posture is the reposi- 

tioning of us combat forces from Western 
Europe and Fast Asia to a vast region that encom- 
passes the Caucasus, Central Asia, and Southwest- 
ern Asia. Before 1990, this area had been virtually 
free of American military forces. Today, Afghanistan, 
Georgia, Kyrgyzstan, Pakistan, and Uzbekistan all 
host American troops and facilities, and the United 
States provides significant military aid programs to 
Azerbaijan and Kazakhstan. The United States also 
has increased its military presence in the Persian 
Gulf, which abuts this region. Not since the peak of 
the cold war has a distant corner of the world wit- 
nessed such a rapid and substantial buildup of 
American military power. 

The buildup of us forces in this area will have a 
substantial long-term impact both on regional pol- 
itics and on relations between the major powers. 
Long the focus of political and economic competi- 
tion among China, Russia, and, for a long time, 
Great Britain, the region will now be roiled by the 
intrusion of American forces. Because the United 
States is the newcomer on the scene—the “revi- 
sionist power”—it can expect to encounter suspi- 
cion and hostility. 

It appears, moreover, that the us military buildup 
in south-central Eurasia will continue in years 
ahead. The Department of Defense has disclosed 
plans to restructure America’s military presence 
overseas that will result in a significant shift of us 
troops from western Eurasia to the south-central 
region. Describing this move as “the most radical 


() ne of the most striking features of America’s 
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redeployment of American forces since the end of 
the Cold War,” a June 10, 2003, Wall Street Journal 
article reported that it could result in the basing of 
tens of thousands of us troops in the Caucasus 
region and Central Asia. Significant numbers of 
American soldiers may remain in Kyrgyzstan and 
Uzbekistan long after fighting has subsided in 
Afghanistan. While us military strength in Iraq likely 
will decline when the security situation improves or 
troops from other countries begin to arrive, the 
United States will no doubt retain a substantial force 
there as well as in Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, and 
aboard warships in the Persian Gulf itself. 
Reflecting this expansion of America’s military 
presence in the region are the growing size and 
importance of the us Central Command (CENTCOM), 
the headquarters unit that oversees all us combat 
forces in the Persian Gulf, Central Asia, and north- 
eastern Africa. Until 1983, the European Command 
(EURCOM), based in Stuttgart, Germany, and the 
Pacific Command (Pacom), based in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, divided responsibility for Central Asia. Both 
commands viewed the region as lying on the outer, 
relatively insignificant fringes of their main opera- 
tional theaters. The 1979 Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan and the Islamic Revolution in Iran accorded 
Central Asia far more importance among US strate- 
gists. In what became known as the Carter Doctrine, 
President Jimmy Carter vowed that the United States 
would “use any means necessary, including military 
force” to assure access to the Persian Gulf’ critical 
oil reserves. He also ordered establishment of the 
Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force, an ensemble of 
us-based forces available for use in the Gulf area. In 
1982, President Ronald Reagan converted the rapid 
deployment force into CENTCOM, and uvested the 
new command with greater authority. Initially given 
responsibility over the Gulf region only, CENTCOM 
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has extended its sway to adjacent areas and in 1999 
was invested with command authority over us forces 
and military programs in the former Soviet republics 
of Central Asia. 

As the us military presence in south-central 
Eurasia swells, the Department of Defense has 
begun to draw down American troop strength in 
Germany and other Western European countries. 
The United States may move some of these forces 
to the Caucasus, or to new basing facilities in Bul- 
garia and Romania, which will put them consider- 
ably closer to the Caucasus and the Middle East. 
Reportedly, the Pentagon also plans an eventual 
reduction in Us troop strength ın Japan and South 
Korea, with a corresponding buildup in the South 
China Sea area. Although they have yet to formally 
announce any of these moves, Pentagon officials 
hint that major troop shifts are likely. “Everything 
is going to move everywhere,” Douglas J. Feith, the 
undersecretary of defense for policy, remarked this 
May. “There 1s not going to be a place in the world 
where 1t’s going to be the same as it used to be.” 


A EURASIAN CHESSBOARD 

This shift ın military strength from western and 
eastern to south-central Eurasia will have great sig- 
nificance for the United States and for the major 
Eurasian powers—including China, India, Iran, Rus- 
sia, and Turkey—all of which have abiding interests 
of their own in the area. Indeed, the south-central 
region could well become, as Berlin and Saigon once 
were, the new focal point of global geopolitics. Eura- 
sia “is the chessboard on which the struggle for 
global primacy continues to be played,” former 
national security adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski 
observed in 1997, and south-central Eurasia likely 
will prove the main pivot of this struggle. “This huge 
region, torn by volatile hatreds and surrounded by 
competing powerful neighbors,” will constitute a 
“major battlefield” in the twenty-first century, 
Brzezinski predicted in The Grand Chessboard. 

For most of the powers now seeking advantage 
on this giant chessboard, south-central Eurasia has 
long been a site of ethnic warfare and sustained 
geopolitical rivalry. China’s interest in the region 
goes back to the distant past when it first sought 
dominion over the great “silk route” connecting 
Pacific Asia to the Middle East and Europe. The 
Ottoman Turks and imperial Persia also staked 
claims to parts of the area. Russia has been a major 
actor in the region since the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, when czarist rule extended to the Caucasus 
and Central Asia. In the late nineteenth century, 


imperial Britain and czarist Russia fought one 
another and local warlords in the “great game” for 
regional dominance. 

For the United States, south-central Eurasia rep- 
resented, until very recently, terra incognita. The 
Defense Intelligence Agency maintained a small 
electronic listening post in northern Pakistan dur- 
ing the cold war (used primamnly for spying on 
Soviet missile operations in Central Asia), and the 
Central Intelligence Agency later established sup- 
ply bases in the same area to provide arms and 
training to the Afghan mujahideen fighting the 
Soviet military. Today American soldiers can be 
found throughout the region, conducting miltary 
operations or helping local governments enlarge 
their own military capabilities. Key us facilities and 
operations ın the region include: 

Afghanistan: To coordinate and support continu- 
ing operations against remnants of the Taliban and . 
Al Qaeda, CENTCOM has established a joint task force 
headquarters at Bagram Air Base, outside Kabul, 
Afghanistan's capital. The United States may aban- 
don other bases in the country when and 1f combat 
operations subside, but the Bagram facility likely 
will remain in us hands for some time to come. 

Azerbaijan: As part of a $50 million aid package 
devised in 2003, the United States is helping Azer- 
baijan build a small naval force to protect its offshore 
oil facilities in the Caspian Sea. (The Caspian has 
been the site of several clashes between Iranian gun- 
boats and international oil company survey vessels.) 

Georgia’ To help Georgia cope with continuing 
ethnic violence and protect the vital Baku-Tbilisi- 
Ceyhan pipeline (a major conduit for the export of 
Caspian Sea oil to the West), the defense depart- 
ment has embarked on a $64 million “Train and 
Equip” initiative to enhance the Georgian army’s 
“counterinsurgency capabilities.” In 2003, the 
United States has deployed approximately 150 Spe- 
cial Forces instructors for this purpose. 

Kazakhstan: The Department of Defense is help- 
ing refurbish an old Soviet air force base at Atyrau on 
the Caspian Sea5 north coast, near the country’ Ten- 
giz oil field. According to the Congressional Research 
Service, rehabilitation of the base 1s intended “to help 
Kazakhstan provide security for its energy resources.” 
Once rebuilt, the base also will house a military train- 
ing center that the United States and Kazakhstan will 
use for joint training operations. 

Kyrgyzstan: The United States has established a 
forward operations base at Manas International Air- 
port, outside Bishkek, the capital, to support com- 
bat operations in Afghanistan. Although initially 


described as a “temporary” facility, the Bishkek base 
probably will acquire permanent status as the 
United States expands its presence in Central Asia. 

Qatar: CENTCOM has installed a multibillion- 
dollar command center to oversee and support 
combat operations in the Persian Gulf and Central 
Asia at Al-Udeid Air Base near Doha, Qatar's capi- 
tal. The command center replaces a similar facility 
at Prince Sultan Air Base ım Saudi Arabia, which the 
United States mothballed this year in deference to 
Saudi concerns about the conspicuous American 
military presence in their country. 

Uzbekistan: In return for a mutual defense agree- 
ment with the United States, Uzbekistan has 
granted the Department of Defense use of an old 
Soviet air base at Khanabad to support combat 
operations in Afghamistan. Like the facility at 
Bishkek in Kyrgyzstan, the Khanabad base is 
expected to remain in 
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Bin Laden initially established Al Qaeda in the 1980s 
to fight the Soviet Union in Afghanistan. He later 
expanded it to combat the perceived enemies of 
Islam in the Middle East, the Balkans, North Africa, 
South and Southeast Asia, and eventually the United 
States. Al Qaeda has recruited combatants from 
throughout the Middle East and North Africa, as 
well as from the Arab Islamic diaspora in Europe. 
Nonetheless, the militant Islamic communities of 
the Persian Gulf and Southwest Asia continue to 
provide its primary sources of support. For a time, 
Al Qaeda enjoyed a secure home base in Afghani- 
stan; with the fall of the Taliban it has relocated to 
isolated pockets of support in neighboring countries. 
Although Al Qaeda remains the primary target of 
American anti-terror operations, the United States 
also has acted against other groups with links to that 
organization or that espouse a similar ideology, such 
as the Islamic Move- 
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south-central Eurasia—which also includes a larger 
naval presence in the Persian Gulf and a growing 
number of us training missions and combat exer- 
cises—they indicate the magnitude of today’s global 
realignment of American combat power. When 
completed, this realignment will endow the United 
States with a military infrastructure in the region 
comparable in many respects to the long-estab- 
lished us infrastructure ın Western Europe and the 
western Pacific. Although less elaborate (and com- 
fortable), America’s facilities in south-central Eura- 
sia will be no less capable. Indeed, with the growing 
us emphasis on a mix of airpower and special oper- 
ations to defeat hostile forces, the new bases— 
which are designed with this combination in 
mind—could prove even more potent than their 
counterparts in Europe and East Asia. 


BEHIND THE REALIGNMENT 

What explains the current buildup of American 
military power in south-central Eurasia? Three fac- 
tors are paramount: terrorism, oil, and a revival of 
classical geopolitics. 

The groups that pose the greatest terrorist threat 
to the United States—those associated with Osama 
bin Ladens Al Qaeda network—remain firmly 
rooted in the Persian Gulf and Caspian Sea areas. 


Central Asia. To effectively combat terrorist bands, 
says Andy Hoehn, deputy assistant secretary of 
defense for strategy, the United States must have a 
bigger “footprint” in the Middle East and surround- 
ing areas. “If there is a terrorist training camp some- 
where and we come to understand that there is 
something we can do miltarily, we don’t have a 
month to do it in. . .. We may only have hours to do 
it.” And this argues, of course, for having bases right 
in the terrorists’ backyard. 

Oil is another important factor in the redeploy- 
ment of us troops. America has long relied on Mid- 
dle Eastern oil to compensate for a decline in us 
production. During the first sıx months of 2003, for 
example, Saudi Arabia alone provided the United 
States with 10 percent of its total oil supply, and Iraq 
and Algeria jointly provided another 4.5 percent. 
Analysts expect America’s dependence on these and 
other Middle Eastern suppliers to grow as domestic 
us demand rises and production continues to fall. 
But the Middle East is notoriously unstable, so 
Washington seeks to hedge against over-dependence 
on this region by increasing imports from other 
areas—especially the Caspian Sea basin. 

President Bill Clinton first proposed increased us 
reliance on Caspian oil in 1997, and the Bush 
administration has since given it additional empha- 
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sis. Indeed, the National Energy Policy (NEP) 
released by President George W. Bush in May 2001 
accords high priority to promoting reliance on the 
Caspian. The Nep finds “greater diversity of oil pro- 
duction” essential to America’s energy security. In 
this regard, “The Caspian Sea can .. . be a rapidly 
growing new area of supply.” The Caspian basin’s 
estimated total oil reserves—about 30 billion bar- 
rels—do not rival those found in the Persian Gulf, 
but the region holds sufficient untapped petroleum 
to provide the United States with a vital backup 
should political conditions in the Gulf result in a 
significant contraction of supplies. 

While attractive as an alternative to the Gulf, 
procurement of oil from the Caspian region poses 
significant challenges of its own. The Caspian's five 
littoral states disagree over the location of offshore 
boundaries. This has led to periodic naval clashes 
between the states involved—most notably, 
between Iran and Azerbaijan—and has discouraged 
some oil firms from investing in new offshore 
drilling projects. 

Equally problematic, the Caspian Sea itself is 
landlocked. Petroleum must be shipped by pipeline 
to ports on a major waterway, such as the Persian 
Gulf or the Mediterranean Sea. In light of this, the 
Bush administration has followed a course set by 
Clinton that favors construction of the Baku-Tbilisi- 
Ceyhan pipeline from the Caspian to the Mediter- 
ranean by way of Georgia and Turkey. Simply 
obtaining the legal authority and financing for this 
multibillion-dollar project has proved an enormous 
challenge for the United States. Now that construc- 
tion has begun, the United States faces another 
worry: the pipeline passes through or near six major 
areas of insurgency and ethnic unrest: Nagorno- 
Karabakh in Azerbaijan, Chechnya and Dagestan in 
Russia, South Ossetia and Abkhazia in Georgia, and 
the Kurdish areas of Turkey. This will make it vul- 
nerable to constant threats of sabotage and attack. 
In response, the United States 1s training a special 
pipeline-protection force in Georgia and providing 
other affected governments with arms and military 
know-how. Ultimately, the United States will acquire 
a cluster of forward operating bases surrounding the 
Caspian, complementing those already established 
in Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan. 


THE REVIVAL OF GEOPOLITICS 

Along with terrorism and oil, the perception of 
new geopolitical challenges and opportunities in 
Central Asia has proved an impetus for us military 
expansion in the region. Before World War II, 


geopolitics—the competitive pursuit of territory, crit- 
ical resources (water, coal, rubber, oil), and geo- 
graphic advantage—animated international politics. 
This drive led to the outward thrust of European 
imperialism in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries, to inter-imperial clashes in Africa 
and Asia, and eventually to the outbreak of World 
War I. The rise of fascism and the ideological strug- 
gles of the cold war era temporarily eclipsed this sort 
of geopolitical struggle, but it now appears that tra- 
ditional geopolitics is being revived. And one of the 
clearest signs of this revival is the emerging geopo- 
litical rivalry among the United States, Russia, China, 
Iran, and Turkey in Central Asia and the Caucasus. 

Several motivations drive this new competition. 
Russia once controlled the area as a strategic loca- 
tion at the heart of the czarist and Soviet empires. 
Now Moscow hopes to extend a sphere of influence 
over what it calls the “near abroad.” Toward that 
end, it is building ties with the region’s authoritar- 
ian rulers—many of whom served in leadership 
positions in the former Soviet Union. Russias giant 
energy companies, led by Lukoil and Gazprom, 
want to exploit the oil and natural gas in the 
Caspian basin. At the same time, Russia faces seri- 
ous internal threats from ethnic and religious insur- 
gents in its republics of Chechnya and Dagestan, 
and so has championed regionwide efforts to com- 
bat Islamic extremism. China’s interests are roughly 
parallel. Driven in part by growing needs for 
imported oil and gas, China also seeks access to the 
Caspian's vast energy reserves. And, like Russia in 
Chechnya, China faces a threat from ethnic and reli- 
gious insurgents in Xinjiang, its westernmost region. 
For this reason, it, too, seeks to bolster ties with 
local leaders who face similar insurgent threats. But 
Moscow and Beijing are also wary of each other's 
pursuit of influence in the Caspian and Central Asia, 
and so compete for advantage. 

Turkey and Iran, though lacking the military and 
financial resources available to Russia and China, are 
also keen to gain influence in the new post-Soviet 
states in south-central Eurasia. Both have ethnic and 
linguistic ties to peoples in the region—many of 
whom speak Turkic or Persian languages—and both 
see new opportunities, particularly in the energy field. 
Turkey also hopes to obtain much of its oil and nat- 
ural gas from the Caspian states, while Iran looks for 
allies in its ongoing struggle with the United States. 

As for the United States, although it wants Rus- 
sian and Chinese help in the ongoing struggle 
against Al Qaeda, it is also troubled by Moscow's 
and Beijing’s pursuit of strategic advantage in the 


region and hopes to minimize their influence. 
Washington is particularly wary of any move by 
Russia or China that could jeopardize America’s 
access to Caspian Sea energy supplies. For this rea- 
son, the Clinton and Bush administrations have 
worked tirelessly to ensure construction of the 
Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan pipeline, which will bypass 
Russia and thus reduce Western reliance on energy 
conduits that cross through Russian territory (as all 
existing pipelines from the Caspian do). In the case 
of Iran, Washington naturally seeks to frustrate 
Tehran’ efforts to gain influence among the Central 
Asian nations and to play a role in the transport of 
Caspian oil and gas. (The United States fears that 
revenues acquired in this manner might help fund 
Iran's manufacture of nuclear weapons.) 

The United States also wants to enhance its own 
strategic position in south-central Eurasia, much as 
Great Britain attempted 1n the late nmeteenth cen- 
tury. This effort encompasses anti-terrorism and the 
pursuit of oil, but many in Washington also see it as 
an end in itself—as the natural behavior of a global 
superpower engaged in global dominance. Neocon- 
servatives, who have had a decisive influence on the 
Bush administration's thinking, in particular hold 
this view. Precisely because Russia and China—the 
two most prominent challengers to America’s hege- 
monic status—also seek influence ın south-central 
Eurasia, neoconservatives and their allies in the 
administration insist that the United States must 
prevail in this emerging geopolitical contest. 


THE REVISIONIST POWER 

Most international relations theorists tend to view 
the United States as a “status quo” power—that is, a 
nation that enjoys a privileged position in the exist- 
ing world order and so naturally aims to preserve this 
order ın its current form. A country like China is 
seen as a “revisionist” power because it seeks to 
enhance its position relative to the other great powers 
and so aims to revise or alter the existing world 
order. Typically, the emergence of a revisionist power 
is said to constitute a threat to international peace 
and stability because such powers—Germany before 
World War I and Japan before World War II, for 
example—are prepared to take considerable risks in 
pursuing an enhanced power position. 

In south-central Eurasia, however, it is the United 
States that is the revisionist power, not China or Rus- 
sia. With the insertion of significant Us combat forces, 
Washington has made itself a major regional actor. 
This, in turn, likely will provoke a defensive response 
by the other regional powers, producing an environ- 
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ment of uncertainty and instability with unpre- 
dictable long-term consequences. 

That Russia and China view the growing Us pres- 
ence in Central Asia and the Caspian as a threat to 
their traditional geopolitical interests is undeniable. 
“It hasn't been left unnoticed in Russia that certain 
outside interests are trying to weaken our position in 
the Caspian basin,” noted Andrei Y. Urnov of the 
Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs in May 2000. “No 
one should be perplexed that Russia is determined 
to resist the attempts to encroach on her interests” in 
the region. Similarly, when ıt was revealed that the 
United States intends to retain its “temporary” bases 
in Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan, the speaker of the 
Russian State Duma, Gennady Seleznyov, warned 
that “Russia will not endorse the emergence of per- 
manent Us military bases ın Central Asia.” Chinese 
leaders have been more circumspect in their com- 
ments, but there can be little doubt that they feel the 
same way about the establishment of American bases 
in China’s western backyard. 

How will Russia and China respond to the grow- 
ing US presence? At present, neither seems able or 
willing to confront the United States head-on: 
instead, both countries hope to counter American 
influence by expanding their own diplomatic and 
economic ties to the new Caspian and Central 
Asian states. Russia has gone further by offering 
arms and other forms of military assistance. Russia 
also stations troops in several of the regions coun- 
tries (Armenia, Georgia, Tajikistan). It recently 
expanded its forces in Tajikastan and established a 
new base in Kyrgyzstan, not far from the us facility 
at Manas International Airport. 

The growing presence of American forces will also 
provoke a hostile response from ethnic and religious 
insurgents who are battling us-backed local govern- 
ments, and from Islamic extremists who oppose US 
policies on Iraq and Israel. This will produce an 
unending threat to American soldiers deployed in the 
region and raise the cost of doing business there And 
as America’s economic and energy interests grow, 
additional us troops will be needed to protect 
pipelines and other critical infrastructure. 

It is unclear where all of this will lead. The 
United States, Russia, and China are jockeying for 
advantage against a regionwide backdrop of insta- 
bility, insurgency, and terrorism This could encour- 
age alliances among these three powers, as appears 
the case today in the war on terrorism; it could also 
just as easily lead to confrontation and crisis. South- 
central Eurasia could become the most unsettled 
and contentious region in world affairs. a 


“America’s ‘exceptionalism’—its hope of defeating the cycles of history—hinges 


on using power now to permanently change the rules of the geopolitical game 
in everyone's favor, including America’s own.” 








The Counsel of Geopolitics 
PARAG KHANNA 


uring the cold war, geopolitics was synony- 

mous with the us-Soviet struggle for global 

primacy. But what does geopolitics mean 
today for our “unipolar moment”? America’s over- 
whelming power inspires outpourings of both self- 
satisfaction and angst. This national ambivalence 
should surprise no one, for America’s near omnipo- 
tence represents equal parts blessing and curse: to 
enjoy it too easily would be to forget that centuries 
of history recount—and predict—not just the rise 
but the fall of great powers. Indeed, if America has 
reached the apogee of its power, can it go anywhere 
but downhill from here? Although its expeditious 
victory in Iraq provoked claims that rumors of 
America’s demise are greatly exaggerated, history 
demonstrates that aggressive unilateralism only 
accelerates the inevitable. 

“The first and last geopolitical truth is that states 
pursue security by pursuing power,” wrote Michael 
Glennon recently in Foreign Affairs. That truism 
indeed reflects the geopolitics of all empires past. 
As the United States extends itself around the world 
in the name of security—the military is currently 
active in more than 100 countries—it also falls into 
the oldest geopolitical trap: imperial overstretch. 
America may have conquered its geopolitical rivals 
for now, but averting the fate of empires past will 
require the defeat of geopolitics itself. 


GEOPOLITICS 101 

From a beginning that saw it cast as a pseudo- 
science and the intellectual foundation for Nazi 
power projection, the field of geopolitics has 
matured into an analytic synthesis of the past and a 
prognostic window into the future offering lessons 


that current policymakers ignore at their peril. One 
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could describe geopolitics as the climatology of 
international relations, a deep science that uncov- 
ers historical cycles and patterns. Since 1982, 
Charles Pirtle has taught at Georgetown University’s 
Edmund A. Walsh School of Foreign Service, where 
his students view him—and his course, “Geopoli- 
tics*—as both menacing and prophetic. Pirtle’s def- 
initions of geopolitics combine the seemingly 
impersonal forces of geography, environment, eco- 
nomics, and technology with the deeply personal 
thrusts of human interest and political will. He 
grins while pointing out that the timeless relevance 
of the field means that geopolitical scholars, unlike 
Sovietologists, will never have to apply for jobs in 
history departments. 

Pirtle begins his course with the best-known 
theory associated with geopolitics, Robert Gilpin’s 
“hegemonic stability theory,” which claims that the 
international system is most stable when there is 
one dominant power. Over the past thousand 
years, the mantle of “leading power” has passed 
steadily westward from the Chinese Song dynasty 
in the twelfth century to Genghis Khan's Mongol 
empire, then to the Islamic Mughal dynasty, fol- 
lowed by the Ottomans. Among European great 
powers, Spain's sixteenth-century monarchy colo- 
nized the New World, the seventeenth-century 
Dutch naval juggernaut ruled world trade, 
Napoleon’s France stretched to Moscow, and 
throughout the nineteenth century the sun never 
set on Great Britains imperium. The twentieth cen- 
tury, of course, brought another westward shift in 
the locus of global power across the Atlantic to the 
United States. 

Although the United States fulfills the role of 
hegemon today, it is not too early to speculate 
whether the inexorable movement of might west- 
ward will once again see China as the world’ lead- 
ing power. Indeed, the evolving story of China’ 
growing power is the current incarnation of geopol- 


itics. China had already become in the 1990s a 
growing concern. Numerous magazine covers envi- 
sioned a “new cold war” with the next “evil empire.” 
A controversial Pentagon strategy memo leaked to 
The New York Times pointedly invoked the overar- 
ching priority of preventing any great power rivals 
from emerging. On coming to office, President 
George W. Bush wasted little time in labeling China 
“a strategic competitor,” a designation that might 
promote a self-fulfilling prophecy. 


BETWEEN CORE AND PERIPHERY 

Dipping back into another relevant school of 
geopolitical thought, Immanuel Wallerstein’s 
“world-system theory” argues that the alternative 
approach to China—a so-called constructive engage- 
ment policy of democracy promotion, increased 
investment, and economic liberalizaton—will only 
expedite China's path to great power status. This 
prediction flows from a second law of geopolitics: 
the inevitability of the spread of knowledge and 
technology between the “core” and “periphery.” In 
other words, globalization itself represents but the 
acceleration of the world-system phenomenon— 
bringing, for example, computers and the Internet 
from America just as it brought printing and gun- 
powder from China almost 1,000 years ago. 

Over time, world-system theory explains, some 
countries of the periphery will become empowered 
to climb into the ranks of the core—moving from 
exploited to exploiting. The relevant corollary, how- 
ever, holds that as core powers decay, some of them 
will slip into the periphery. The once mighty Russia, 
for instance, now is commonly dismissed as “Chad 
with nuclear weapons.” As China builds rail net- 
works to connect with Central Asia, and its popula- 
tion stresses the northern border with Russia 
(currently suffering an astounding population 
freefall), one can imagine China eventually control- 
ling what the British geographer Halford Mackinder 
called the “geographic pivot of history”—the heart- 
land of the Eurasian “world island.” 

Within the family of geopolitical theories, 
methodological strife is set aside for a third common 
axiom, the “law of unequal growth.” It says that the 
faster economic growth of the hegemon'’s competi- 
tors will diminish the hegemon’ edge over its rivals 
over time, causing unipolar stability to degenerate 
into power disequilibrium. This is where A. F K. 
Organski’s “power transition theory” comes into play. 
Already in the 1960s, geopoliticians recognized 
China’ astonishing power potential as ıt began to 
move through the industrial development process. 
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Current trends suggest that the Chinese economy, 
measured in terms of purchasing power parity, will 
become as large as the American economy by 2025. 
Organski’ theory predicts that, depending on the rate 
of the challenger states power maturation and the 
degree of friendship between the challenger and the 
leading state, both sides can prudently avert conflict. 
Great Britain, for mstance, passed the torch after 
World War I to the vastly more powerful United 
States in light of their “special relationship.” In our 
own time, however, China’ aggregation of land- 
based power eventually will allow it to deny the 
United States unfettered command of East Asia's 
coasts—meaning a showdown over Taiwan, for 
example, could spark a vast regional conflict. 

The next geopolitical apotheosis—involving both 
the “dechning hegemon” America and the “rising 
regional power” China—is expected between 2025 
and 2030. But not only China hawks worry about 
America’ eventual decline from global hegemony. It 
is worth remembering that 10 years ago, Samuel 
Huntington’ “The Clash of Civilizations?” appeared, 
arguing that from arms sales and oil pipelines to vot- 
ing patterns in the United Nations, a Sino-Islamic 
axis is materializing, heralding America’ fall from 
post-cold war glory. Indeed, to many Americans, on 
September 11, 2001, fundamentalist Islam became 
another China literally overnight, a second colossal 
(and monolithic) menace to national security. The 
terrorists’ ability to lethally strike the homeland, 
even from within, symbolized to America’s enemies 
a vulnerability of empire to be ruthlessly exploited. 
Citing both radical Islam (boosted by a Muslim 
population explosion) and the reawakening Chinese 
dragon, some conservatives fear that America, like 
Rome, will be brought down by a combination of 
hegemonic rivals and technologically empowered 
terrorists—the new “barbarians” of our age. 

Islam is not a geopolitical entity, however, and 
thus not a great power rival. And although geopol- 
itics tells us that China, India, and perhaps other 
states will eventually become great powers, it does 
not teach that World War III several decades from 
now must mevitably follow. The lessons of geopol- 
itics are intended to challenge historians and polit- 
ical scientists to produce an alternative roadmap 
that can guide decision makers today, not justify 
military buildups and preemptve strikes. Even as 
Pirtle teaches about centuries of historical cycles, 
he imbues his students with a concern for how 
American leaders will manage the fact that no 
empire stays on top forever, and he defies them to 
thwart the inevitable. On the final day of the 
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course he thunders, “What will you do to prevent 
this from happening?” 


ROME REDUX? 
Fortunately, America will, for the foreseeable 
' future, shape the rules of world order. Reflecting the 
sturdiness of America’s empire for now, statistics 
show that the United States spends more on its mil- 
itary than the rest of the world combined, and that 
America’s share of the global economy remains 
almost one-quarter of the total. Other imperial trap- 
pings abound, with the State of the Union address 
watched and debated around the world, foreign 
leaders testifying before the Senate, English becom- 
ing the dominant language of global communica- 
tion, and us leadership expected in helping to 
resolve far-flung disputes. 

Yet, despite all this, Americans truly feel their 
empire is exceptional: unlike the Romans and 
British, “We don’t do conquest.” The continuing 
military occupation of Iraq notwithstanding, histo- 
rian Niall Ferguson has neatly summed up the us 
public’ stance on imperialism as, “Can we, like, go 
home now?” Comparing America with his native 
Britain in the book Empire, he asserts that America 
considers itself at most an “empire by invitation.” 
Indeed, the United States prefers free-trade agree- 
ments to mercantilism, has no desire to colonize the 
Middle East, and does not plan to relocate the 
Prime Meridian to pass through New York. Never- 
theless, even the most benign of intentions cannot 
guarantee that America will escape the fate of 
Rome, especially in the face of deep and growing 
resentment abroad. As Americans skirmish on the 
frontiers of empire, they, like the Romans, seem to 
have willed peace and prepared for war—St vis 
pacem, para bellum—yet have only seen the latter. 

Is the United States itself to blame? A recent sam- 
pling of global opinion sums up the answer: no 
other country in the world likes America’s rules. 
Former South African President Nelson Mandela 
said a year ago that “the attitude of the United 
States is a threat to world peace.” In May 1999 the 
Oxford Union submitted this proposition for 
debate: “Resolved: The United States is a Rogue 
State.” It seems that most people honestly believe 
the United States wants wars. In a recent BBC survey, 
only 25 percent of those polled felt that American 
military power had a positive impact on the world. 
The geostrategist Edward Luttwak once remarked 
that “madness is rare only among individuals; it is 
quite common in entire nations.” Internationally, 
there is little faith that America will avoid, in a 


paroxysm of self-righteous madness, plunging the 
globe into World War III, the first shots of which 
many believe were fired in Iraq. 

According to global poll results, the stakes when 
1t comes to US actions mm Iraq or North Korea today 
involve nothing less than the future international 
order itself. As America crusades to build world 
order, others believe America is bent on destroying 
it. Geopolitical theory defines world order as a “sta- 
ble distribution of power around the world”; few 
globally find American hegemony particularly stable. 
In fact, 40 percent of Russians and French ques- 
tioned in a Pew survey actually wanted the United 
States to lose the war in Iraq, dispelling the notion 
that opposition reflected merely polite disagreement 
among friends. As the only power with global reach, 
America’s decisions and actions influence other 
nations’ policies and world views. The choice is 
America’s, however, as to whether this influence will 
be positive or negative, cooperative or conflictual. In 
its triumphalist hubris, the United States seems to 
have forgotten that empires are always resented. 


IN SEARCH OF MONSTERS 

No wonder, then, that America is frequently 
accused, in the words of John Quincy Adams, of 
“going abroad, in search of monsters to destroy,” or 
continuously planning, in political scientist 
Andrew Bacevich’s phrase, “Operation ‘Insert Name 
Here’ Freedom.” Indeed, with Iraq occupied, the 
targeting of Iran, Syria, and Sudan for “regime 
change” may already have begun. There is some- 
thing intellectually seductive, even idealistically 
appealing, about the notion that if we just “end 
states who sponsor terrorism,” as Deputy Defense 
Secretary Paul Wolfowitz notoriously put it, the 
world would be free of existential threats and 
primed to embrace global cooperation. Yet, as Niet- 
zsche cautioned, “He who would fight monsters 
must take care not to become one.” It is precisely 
the pursuit of such a chimera that turns the United 
States into the existential threat it seeks to eradi- 
cate. And in a world already chaotic and danger- 
ous, unilaterally applying the hammer of American 
power in the Middle East and elsewhere almost 
certainly guarantees the United States another 
decade of crisis after crisis. While neoconservatives 
wax philosophical about the benefits of American 
imperial benevolence, the rest of the world sees the 
spreading tentacles of exploitative hegemony, fuel- 
ing resistance and “blowback.” 

A study earlier this year by the Center for Strate- 
gic and International Studies ranks “fear of Ameri- 


can dominance” as the number one reason non- 
nuclear states seek nuclear weapons. The United 
States discarded the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and 
has made clear that it has no intention of ratifying 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. Both actions 
indicate a desire to avoid any limits on either its 
offensive or defensive nuclear options. Whereas 
treaties provide disincentives for proliferation, 
America’s aggressive counterproliferation doctrine 
enshrined in the Bush administrations National Secu- 
rity Strategy creates incentives to go brazenly nuclear. 

This logic—call it “geopsychology”—reflects the 
simple, instinctively human suspicion of power. 
It is the cause of history’s arms races, but with a 
special irony for the United States. Now, even if all 
nine us naval supercarrier battle groups were to 
blockade Northeast Asia, an impoverished, cold war 
holdover like North Korea could still defy and deter 
the United States with its nuclear weapons. And it 
would do so claiming 
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Security Council—over Iraq and global treaties 
such as the Kyoto Protocol on global warming and 
the International Criminal Court—underscore the 
growth of political constraints on America’s use of 
power, portending a broader clash among geopolit- 
ical world-views in coming years. 


TOYNBEE’S ALTERNATIVE 
This imperial hubris, together with the rising 
multitude of resistance it engenders from other great 
powers, fundamentalists, and global public opinion, 
seems like a replay of ancient geopolitical tragedy. 
History appears to be repeating itself admirably. The 
question is: Can America’s leaders prevent history 
from turning in its familiar circles—rise and decline, 
conflict and stalemate—and spur movement toward 
a collective, self-stabilizing future instead? Fortu- 
nately, mankind’ geopobucal evolution provides an 
alternative logic by which the United States could 
trump history, indefi- 


self-defense against Amer- nitely suspending great 
ican encroachment. America, deprived of the powers of persuasion power rivalries and 
Pi tine sonata to impose itself on the rest of the world, will be rele: the popou 
American power and forced to find ways to maximize the diminishing Esai Sa Woodrow 
how others perceive that returns on its geopolitical influence. Wilsons 1917 vision of 
power, we can expect “Not a balance of power, 
America’ political bridge- but a community of 


heads to continue to sink in the quicksand of the 
“multitude” of resistance to hegemony evoked by 
Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri in their neo-Marx- 
ist manifesto Empire. For all the “soft power” the 
United States allegedly possesses, the world remains 
unconvinced that America really does not have impe- 
rial pretensions. And if soft power consists of deploy- 
ing the forces of attraction over coercion, then the 
United States undercuts its soft power every time it 
deploys hard power. Meanwhile, other countries 
already practice “soft balancing,” pursuing diplo- 
matic counterweights to overt American bullying. 
Recall that in 2001 the United States lost its seat on 
the United Nations Human Rights Committee while 
Sudan was voted onto the body. 

it is ironic that America, the only country in the 
world with a round-the-clock need to communicate 
its policies to foreign populations, demonstrates 
such a large gap in its understanding of the rest of 
the world. us politicians purchase the power of mas- 
terful messaging for their own campaigns but 
deprive their diplomats of the training and 
resources necessary to interact with diverse and 
demanding audiences around the world. Visible 
rifts in the transatlantic alliance and within the uN 


power, not organized rivalries, but an organized 
common peace.” 

The logic of geopolitical evolution underlying 
Wilson's vision was first articulated by the British 
historian Arnold Toynbee, who sought to transcend 
the fatalistic geopolitics of Oswald Spengler’s 
famous Decline of the West. Spenglers two-volume 
treatise opens with the bold pronouncement, “This 
book will attempt for the first time to predict his- 
tory,” and goes on to argue that the weakening of a 
civilization automatically entails the waning—and 
ultimate disappearance—of its core values (Kultur). 
Toynbee’s 10-volume Study of History chronicled the 
extinction of more than 2 dozen civilizations. But, 
having witnessed the birth of both the nuclear age 
and the onset of the cold war, he recognized that 
this time around, not merely Western civilization, 
but “Civilization with a big C,” was imperiled. In 
his slender but sweeping 1948 book Civilization on 
Trial, Toynbee asserted that because the West was 
the first civilization to geographically unify the 
globe, the geopolitics of unlimited expansion had 
to be replaced with a new geopolitics for an inte- 
grated world. The cold war, rather than dividing the 
globe, united it in a common geopolitical fate. The 
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transformative potential of Toynbee's evolutionary 
revelations lies in the imperative to break with an 
era when states could either expand through con- 
quest or hermetically isolate themselves. Neither is 
possible today. 

Anticipating a world in which nuclear weapons 
threaten everyone, where rich and poor alike rely 
on economic interdependence, and major world 
religions expand and overlap, Toynbee foresaw the 
need for Weltinnenpolitik—a “world domesuc poli- 
tics”—to redefine collective political geography 
toward the building of a universal community with 
a common understanding of security. Toynbee pro- 
posed a number of principles for governing an inte- 
grated world: constitutional, cooperative world 
government; compromises between free enterprise 
and socialism; and religious foundations for a sec- 
ular superstructure. He urged consideration of a 
longer view, to examine how decisions made today 
affect not only current events but also future gen- 





Era. Whether this scenario of “pan-regions”—the 
United States dominating the Western Hemisphere, 
Europe calling its own shots, and China holding 
sway over much of Asia and the Pacific—leads to 
systemic conflict or a “concert of powers” remams 
to be seen. Yet it is certain that America, deprived of 
the powers of persuasion to impose itself on the rest 
of the world, will be forced to find ways to maximize 
the diminishing returns on 1ts geopolitical influence. 
Fifty years after Toynbee’s prophecy, can the United 
States peacefully settle into its “modest place” along- 
side the world’s other great civilizational powers? 
Communism may have been defeated, with the only 
proven alternative being some form of market capi- 
talism and constitutional republicanism, but the 
increased assertiveness of other powers makes 
extending this system increasingly difficult. It will 
have to spread itself. 

All this suggests that America’s “exceptional- 
ism”—its hope of defeating the cycles of history— 


erations, inspiring cau- hinges on using power 
tion, deliberation, and now to permanently 
prudence. America has reached the apogee of its power. change the rules of the 

Replacing Spenglers Can it go anywhere but downhill from here? geopolitical game in 
alarmism with foresight, everyone’ favor, includ- 


and determinism with 

agency, Toynbee offered America a choice—an 
opportunity—that Rome did not have. According to 
his classic formulation of the stress and response 
theory, a society can choose either “adaptation” to 
an integrated world or a “fundamentalism” that 
remains inflexible to changing conditions. Whereas 
Spengler viewed decay as an organic force acting on 
all civilizations, Toynbee argued that, for the first 
time, civilizations could see the fate that history has 
in store for them, with the West “relegated to the 
modest place which is all that it can expect to retain 
in virtue of its intrinsic worth by comparison with 
those of other cultures.” Great powers, in other 
words, can adjust. Even though the West, with its 
liberal, pluralist beliefs, has already been far out- 
populated by other civilizations, global wars are not 
inevitable simply because relative decline is. 


MAXIMIZING DIMINISHING RETURNS 

Today, the critique of the American system so 
vocally expressed in Europe, Asia, and the Middle 
East mirrors the ideational threat Toynbee saw posed. 
by communism. In the emerging geopolitical pic- 
ture, Europe and China will indeed establish their 
own spheres of influence, diminishing America’s 
decisive role in their affairs, as argues Georgetown's 
Charles Kupchan, author of The End of the American 





ing America’s own. Yet 
it is not immediately evident that the United States 
will define its global role differently from history’s 
other empires, or that it will prove capable of creat- 
ing long-term stability through a fair division of 
labor and a harmony of perceptions. Nor is it a given 
that the same globalization which empowers the 
enemies of American hegemony—be it China, 
Islamic fundamentalists, or both—will also facilitate 
a new global consensus in which a balance of power 
is not a balance of terror, and where a “clash of civ- 
ilizations” is averted. 

In geopolitics, theory and practice always seem 
to be chasing each other. In recent years a number 
of highly respected scholars and intellectuals have 
expounded on humankind’ political future, includ- 
ing Francis Fukuyama (The End of History), 
Michael Mandelbaum (The Ideas That Conquered the 
World), Michael Ignatieff (Virtual War), Benjamin 
Barber (Jihad vs. McWorld), Fareed Zakaria (The 
Future of Freedom), Joseph Nye (The Paradox of 
American Power) and, of course, Samuel Hunting- 
ton. But it is Henry Kissinger—witness to and archi- 
tect of modern geopolitics—who transcends both 
the optimism and determinism of others to provide 
realistic guidance. Already in his first book he cau- 
tioned that “Force might conquer the world but it 
cannot legitimize itself.” Instead, as he has recently 


commented on several occasions, the test of this 
generation of foreign policymakers is to transform 
American power to secure a consensus on interna- 
tional norms that protects American values. 

In revolutionary times, there is a tendency to 
repudiate and make a clean break from the past, a 
pattern that carnes increasing danger, particularly if 
America does not accommodate Chinese and Euro- 
pean worldviews into its architecture of world order 
by making concessions to Europe’ preference for a 
global rule of law and Chinas guarded strategy 
toward embracing globalization. The United States 
should use this critical window of opportunity to 
reshape global institutions toward greater account- 
ability by sharing burdens and responsibility, but 
also blame. Doing so would simultaneously raise 
America’ credibility, serve its national interests, and 
reduce suspicion of the world’s only superpower. 

In After Victory, John Ikenberry argues that— 
rather than treating alliance partners and other 
countries like satellites, client states, or protec- 
torates—the United States should act with “strate- 
gic restraint,” limiting the exercise of its power. It 
also should use institutions to establish binding 
commitments, from friends and foes alike, to the 
“international constitution” that America itself has 
created. Before resigning from the Bush adminis- 
tration, Richard Haass, a high-ranking State Depart- 
ment official, had been one of the few who spoke of 
a doctrine of “integration,” ın which the United 
States seeks to “build something called an interna- 
tional society . . . [to] get the other power centers 
in the world”—China, Russia, Japan, Europe, and 
India—“to sign up to some of the same principles 
and some of the same goals that we want.” But to 
get other powers on board ın building a global con- 
cert, America must submit itself to the same global 
system of checks and balances, and do so with con- 
sistency and continuity. 


THE RISK OF SUICIDE 
Self-restraint, unfortunately, is not an American 
virtue. There is no small irony in America’s current 
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wavering over a vital global consensus. As Brady 
Kiesling wrote after resigning in February as politi- 
cal counselor at the us embassy in Athens, “To the 
extent that international law has utility, it is because 
we accept it. Neither the world’s interests nor our 
own can be protected without the engagement of 
the United States, either as first among equals in the 
evolving law-based international system we largely 
created, or if, as now seems the case, we are reject- 
ing that system, then as autocrat in whatever sys- 
tem or non-system we replace it with.” Yet neither 
the American government—Democrat or Republi- 
can—nor the Amercan people should delude 
themselves: even for their unique empire, there is 
no real choice between systems today. Resistance 
against American power mounts with every step 
away from the emerging global consensus. If the 
“universal nation” does not uphold universal val- 
ues, its world order will eventually collapse. As 
Toynbee himself wrote, “Great empires do not die 
by murder, but by suicide.” 

Surveying the ruins of the Geopolittk practiced 
by Hitler, Germany’s first postwar chancellor, Kon- 
rad Adenauer, remarked that “history is the sum 
total of things that could have been avoided.” Con- 
scious of the fate of empires past, America now sits 
uncomfortably in the captain's seat of the global 
supertanker, facing a choice about which course to 
follow. If it continues along the present path, the 
traditional geopolitical predictions of Professor Pir- 
tles course could prove true. Brian Eno, the enig- 
matic and brilliant producer of the band U2, best 
sums up the other path, toward geopolitical evolu- 
tion: “Isn't civilization what happens when people 
stop behaving as if they’re trapped in a ruthless Dar- 
winian struggle and start thinking about commu- 
nities and shared futures? . . . Perhaps it’s asking a 
lot to expect America to act differently from all the 
other empires in history, but wasn't that the origi- 
nal idea?” If America fails to seize this opportunity 
to choose adaptation over fundamentalism, it will 
have missed a chance to keep history permanently 
in the past. a 
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IMPERIAL NOSTALGIA 

Empire: The Rise and Demise of the British 
World Order and the Lessons for Global Power 
By Niall Ferguson. New York: Basic Books, 2003. 


THE STUDY OF international relations has long paid 
homage to the putatively robust Westphalian norm 
that nation-states are sovereign and that develop- 
ments within an individual nation-state’ borders are 
not the concern of the international community. Yet, 
as political scientist Stephen Krasner has recently 
demonstrated, this norm has long been honored in 
the breach. More powerful states routinely intervene 
in the affairs of weaker and smaller states, frequently 
with impunity. Furthermore, this norm has rarely 
applied beyond the Eurocentric state system. For 
several centuries after the Westphalian treaties of 
1648 that marked the emergence of the new inter- 
national order, the great European powers gleefully 
violated its cardinal tenet as they went about colo- 
nizing much of the world. 

The conceits of the colonial powers were myriad: 
Europeans were bringing the benefits of Christian- 
ity to heathen populations, uplifting benighted peo- 
ples, and ending supposedly barbaric practices 
ranging from widow burning in India to slavery in 
many parts of Africa. Sadly, most of these claims 
amounted to little more than rationalizations, and 
rarely were they the principal drivers of the impe- 
rial enterprise. More frequently, the quest for rare 
spices and precious minerals, the search for mar- 
kets, and notions of power balances motivated the 
global conquest. At the end of the day, European 
empires pulverized local customs and traditions, 
uprooted and massacred entire peoples, and 
bequeathed a legion of troubles that continue to 
wrack much of the developing world. As Joseph 
Conrad trenchantly remarked, imperialism, for its 
many lofty justifications, was not a “pretty thing.” 

Imperial ventures are again in vogue. Today's 
motives may be slightly more elevated, but they are 
not entirely free of self-interest or moral taint. The 
NATO powers may have intervened in Kosovo in 
1999 to end mass slaughter and genocide, but the 
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largely Anglo-American invasion and occupation of 
Iraq this year smack far more of parochial interests 
and the strategic obsessions of a Washington and 
Whitehall coterie. In the view of the Iraq policy's 
architects, any regime that challenges the strategic 
writ of the United States should not be allowed to 
survive. The toppling of such regimes is especially 
likely if they are also dictatorships seeking weapons 
of mass destruction. 

Just as British imperialism had its ardent advo- 
cates, this quest for a twenty-first-century Pax 
Americana suffers no dearth of intellectual propo- 
nents. The liberals among them support democracy 
mongering while the conservatives wish to brook 
no challenge to overweening American political and 
economic power. Niall Ferguson, a British historian, 
while a votary of this new imperialism, defies easy 
classification. His recent work, Empire, offers a tour 
@ horizon of the origins, rise, and eventual decline 
of the British empire. It also provides a sweeping 
and often thoughtful account of the dramatic devel- 
opment of British power ın the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Ferguson does little to prettify the 
imperial enterprise. His account, replete with telling 
anecdotes and systematic evidence, is one of ram- 
pant greed, untold cruelties, and dubious ideologi- 
cal and moral arguments. 

The breadth and scope of Ferguson’s knowledge 
are impressive. He is equally at ease discussing the 
chicaneries of the East India Company in Bengal 
and David Livingstones quest for the origins of the 
Zambezi in equatorial Africa. Quite apart from his 
sheer grasp of detail, systematic marshalling of evi- 
dence, and deft puncturing of popular historical 
claims, Ferguson's prose is felicitous. Unlike the 
often tortured and jargon-laden writing of many 
professional academics, his is a model of lucidity. 

That said, Empire is not without its defects. Even 
if one resists the churlish temptation to pick nits 
about particular matters of fact and interpretation, 
the book's overall conclusions seem curiously at 
odds with much of his sturdy evidence about 
British imperialism. In a few short pages Ferguson 
contends that the British empire was, on balance, a 
defensible edifice. He reaches this bizarre conclu- 
sion on the basis of two key arguments. He readily 
concedes the tribulations that British imperialism 
imposed on “new-caught sullen peoples, half-devil 


and half-child,” to borrow Rudyard Kipling’s awful 
but evocative phrase. Nevertheless, Ferguson argues 
that the British empire ushered in an era of moder- 
nity and contributed to the global reach of liberal 
capitalism. Additionally, he holds that, in compari- 
son with other imperial orders such as those of the 
Japanese or the Belgians, the British empire was 
remarkably benign. 

Both arguments, though superficially attractive, 
are fundamentally flawed. The first assumes that the 
march of liberal capitalism has been an unmitigated 
success. The historical record suggests otherwise. 
In few former Bnitish colonies has liberal capitalism 
of the European variety taken root. More often than 
not, the variants that do exist are a curious amal- 
gam of free enterprise and state-led development; 
they offer a distinctly mixed record of success. The 
second proposition is morally repugnant. Assessing 
the relative ethical claims of various imperial con- 
quests is a dubious business. The long-term human 
costs of British umperialism in Africa and Asia did 
not end with the empire’s eventual collapse. Even 
today the reckless drawing of colonial borders, the 
creation and perpetuation of racial and ethnic 
myths, and the results of hasty colonial withdrawal 
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continue to exact a terrible price in South Asia and 
the Middle East. Consequently, it is not easy to 
weigh and assess the comparative merits of various 
imperial constructs. 

More to the point, it is important not to draw 
specious policy inferences from the experiences of 
the imperial era. This era did not merely tolerate, it 
was predicated upon, the perpetuation of global 
inequities. Imperial splendor and ostentation came 
at the cost of the colonized world’s destitution. The 
era also based its global order on the physical sub- 
jugation of entire continents. Neither of these pre- 
cepts offers sagacious guidelines for fashioning the 
emergent global order. 

Perhaps the much-heralded but rarely adhered to 
Westphalian principle requires reexamination in 
light of a world closely knit through technological 
innovations, worldwide travel, and split-second 
communications. States should not be able simply 
to invoke the principle of legal sovereignty to pur- 
sue genocidal policies or to wreak havoc on regional 
stability. But relaxing the Westphalian norm to jus- 
tify intervention for ending egregious moral offenses 
does not require a paean to an anachronistic and 
ethically retrograde international order. | 


The Terrorist Challenge 


Our newest audiocassette, Terrorism and 
September 11, makes available on audiocassette the 
expert analysis and commentary that has appeared 
in Current History since the September 2001 terror 
attacks on the United States. 

The condensed Current History articles on this 
90-minute tape provide a comprehensive 
examunation of the motives and goals of the new 
terrorist threat. The authors include: 


> Mark Juergensmeyer on the 
worldview of Al Qaeda and other 
religious terrorists; 
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> Martha Crenshaw on the history of 
Islamist terrorism and its strategic goals; 


> Mark Katz on Osama bin Laden's failed 
revolutionary vision. 
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Terrorism and September 11 is the latest volume 
in Current History audiocassette series. Current 
History's audio library offers the best of our past and 
present coverage to give you the insight you need into 
the trends and events that are shaping our world. 
Each tape is $9.95 


WoL 1: The Disintegration of the Soviet Union 
Wol. 2. China Rising: A Superpower Awakes 


Vol. 3 The Fundamentalist Challenge 
in the Middle East 


Vol 4: Latin America. Open for Business? 
Vol 5: The Cold War: Begmnings 

Vol. 6. The Pacific Century? 

Vol 7: The Global Economy 

Vol. 8: Narcopolitics 

Vol 9: Terrorism and September 11 


You can order your Current History audiocassettes by calling 1-800-726-4464 (9-5 EST weekdays). 
You can also order securely online at www.currenthistory.com or by mail with the order form on our back cover 
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September 2003 


INTERNATIONAL 
European Union (FU) 


Sept. 14—EU finance mmnisters meeting in Stresa, Italy, report no 
progress toward resolving tenstons over common currency and 
economic rules that Europes largest countries mcreasingly 
ignore. Germany, France, and Italy connnue to run budget 
deficits that violate limits set by the EU. . 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Sept. 1—Israell Defense Minister Shaul Mofaz says his country ts 
engaged in “all-out war” against the mihtant Palestinian group 
Hamas. Helicopter gunships fire 4 missiles at a car m heavy traffic 
in Gaza City, killing 1 Hamas member and wounding 15 people. 
Israel has killed at least 11 members of Hames, including a major 

leader, since August 19, when a Palestinian suicide 
bomber killed 21 people aboard a bus in Jerusalem. 

Sept. 6—Palestinan Prime Minister Mahmoud Abbas resigns, 
dealing a major blow to the US-backed peace plan called the 
“road map.” President George Bush had embraced Abbas as 
someone willmg to champion the road map and as an 
alternative to Palestinian leader Yasir Arafat, with whom Israel 
refuses to negotiate. Abbas blames Israel, the Bush 
administration and Arafat for undermining his peace efforts. 

Israel tries to kill the spiritual leader and founder of Hamas, 
Sheik Ahmed Yassin, with an surstrike in Gaza City. The attack 
leaves Yassin shghtly ınjured and wounds 15 other people. 

Sept. 7—Arafat nominates Ahmed Qurei, the speaker of the 
Palestinian to become the new Palestinian prime 
mmister A former banker, Qurei helped draft the Oslo peace 
accords with Israel 

Sept. 11—Branding Palestinian Authority President Yasir Arafat 
an obstacle to peace, Israels government formally deckares its 
intention to “remove” him. Left unclear 1s when Israel might 
do so, and whether it plans to expel, jail, or kill him. 

Sept. 12—Isreel comes under international cnticism for its 
announced decision to remove Arafat. Thousands of 
Palestinians rally in support of thetr president 

Sept 24—Twenty-seven Israeli pilots, mostly reservists, say they 
will refuse to partictpate in “illegal and immoral” raids m the 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (oPEC) 

Sept 24—OPEC members agree to cut oil production by 3.5% on 
Nov. 1, just as demand for heating oll is likely to be rising. The 
announcement sends oil prices sharply higher. 


United Nations (UN) 

Sept. 4—The presidents of France and Germany reject a draft 
proposal by the Bush administration to give the United 
Nations a greater role m Iraq’ security and reconstruction. 
They say the proposal does not go far enough in quickly 
transferring political authonty to Iraqis or in shifting to the 
UN the main role in rebuilding Iraq. 

Sept. 8—UN Secretary General Kofi Annan proposes enlarging 
the Security Council to reflect new geopolitical realities and to 
improve the legitimacy—espectally within the developing 


world—of Security Council decisions and military actions 

Sept 19—The UN Security Council authorizes deployment of up 
to 15,000 peacekeepers m Liberta to disarm militants and 
ensure delivery of aid. Despite a cease-fire, much of Liberia 
remains vulnerable to maraudmg bands of armed belhgerents. 

Sept.22—A special UN session on HIV/AIDS is told that 41 
million people are now infected, 30 million of them Africans. 

Sept. 23—Annan, in a speech to the General Assembly, says the 
UN has “come to a fork in the road,” and must undergo 
fundamental restructuring if it is to be effective in combating 
genocide, terrorism, and the spread of nuclear weapons. He 
also criticizes the Bush admimistraton’s “preemption” secumnty 
strategy as a “fundamental challenge to the princtples on 
which, however umperfectly, world peace and stability have 
rested for the last 58 years.” 

Sept. 25—The UN decides to remove most of its rematning 
foreign staff from Iraq, 2 days after a bomb exploded outside 
the UN's headquarters in Baghdad, the 2nd attack on the 
organization m 2 months. 


World Trade Organization wro} 

Sept. 10—Trade officials from 148 countnes start talks m 
Cancún, Mexico, continuing negotiations that began in Doha, 
Qatar, m 2001 The agenda covers a range of trade issues, but 
agriculture is the centerplece. The US and Europeans are 
accused of unfarty subsidizing them farmers, making it 
difficult for poorer countries to compete. 

Sept. 11—US trade officials warn that the Cancún talks could 
collapse because of the demands of an expanding group of 
developing nations, led by Brazil, India, and China. They are 
reluctant to further open their markets to imported food and ° 
industrial goods and demand that the US and Europe stop 

$300 billion a year on agricultural subsidies. 

Sept. 14—In a severe blow to global trade talks, the Cancún 


meeting ends abruptly amd acrmony as representatives of the 
world’ poorest nations argue that nch countries are unwilling 
to slash farm subsidies. Granted few concessions on 
agriculture, representatives of the developing nations refused 
to negotiate new rules governmg investment and antitrust 
sought by the industrialized countries 


Sept 1—US forces announce an ongoing assault in southern 
Afghanistan aimed at wiping out Taliban guerrillas who have 
carried out attacks on police and soldiers in recent days. 

Sept. 10—A videotape broadcast by the Arab satellite TV channel 
al-Jazeera shows Osama bin Laden and his chief Heutenant 
walking on a mountam trail. An accompanying audiotape 
commemorates the terrorist attacks of 9-11 and exhorts Iraqis 
to “bury” American troops occupying their country. US 
officials say they believe the Al Qaeda leader is hiding in the 
rugged border area between Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

Sept. 25—Suspected Taliban forces ambush and kill 2 aid 
workers on a main highway in southern Afghanistan. More 
than 30 people have died in similar incidents this month. 


ARGENTINA i 

Sept. 10—Argentna reaches a 3-year agreement with the IMF and 
other lenders to reschedule payments on $21 billion in foreign 
debt. The restructummg is the 1st long-term accord with the 


IMF since Argenona defaulted m December 2001 on most of its 
$141 bilhon debt, the largest government default m history 


BRAZIL 

Sept 4—The government of President Linz Inácio Lula da Silva 
pushes through Congress a major tax reform package aimed at 
streamhnmg Brazıils labyrinthme tax system 

Sept 17—President da Silva, while visitng Colombia, calls for a 
continent-wide trade pact by the end of 2003. He says ıt would 
give South American nations greater leverage as the US 
pursues its own trade accord for the hemisphere. 


BURMA 

Sept 26—Opposınon leader Daw Aung San Suu Kyi returns to 
house arrest, rather than imprisonment, to recuperate from a 
hysterectomy she underwent at a private hospital She has 
been detamed by Burmas mibtary government since May 30. 


CHINA 

Sept. 1—Pohce officials announce that measures to ease overseas- 
travel restrictions will be expanded to 100 cines Citzens will be 
allowed to apply for pessports on thetr own instead of first 
obtaining therr employers’ approval. Amid a general easing of 
controls on mdrvidual freedoms and movement in China, 
authontes also hft requirements for employer approval of 
marnage plans and reduce restrictons on migrants seeking jobs 

The government announces plans to cut 200,000 soldiers 

from the People’s Liberation Army as part of 11s efforts to 
modernize its military, the world’ largest The move will leave 
the army with 2.3 milhon troops and will coincide with the 
mtroduction of more high-tech battle systems 

Sept 3—US Treasury Secretary John Snow, meetmg in Beijing 
with Chinese leaders, fails to persuade them to allow Chma’s 
currency to float freely anyume soon. China for nearly a 
decade has fixed the yuan’ exchange rate at about 8.3 to the 
US dollar A more expensive currency would in effect raise the 


price of Chmese goods sold overseas Surging growth in 
exports to America has proved a boon to China but has 


undercut US manufactunng. 

Sept 5—Police arrest Zhou Zhengyi, one of the mchest men m 
China, after months of investigation into loans worth $240 
milhon that he recerved from a state-run bank Analysts say 
the probe has tarnished Shanghais reputation as a haven for 
foreign investment and has cast light on a financial system 
beset by poor nsk controls. 

Sept 29—President Hu Jintso, m an address to the rulmg Pohtboro, 
makes a vague but mststent call for more democracy m China, 
saymg the Communist Party must work to increase public 


participation n government, encourage “democratic scrutmy,” 
and enforce the rule of law He proposes no specific munatives. 
Hong Kong 


Sept 5—Tung Chee-hwa, Hong Kongs chief executive, bows to 
public pressure and announces he is withdrawing internal- 
secunty legislauon that provoked massive protests in July. 


COLOMBIA 

Sept. 22—A US mihtary contractor reports that a plane 
drug crops was shot down, killing the pilot, ıt 1s the 5th such 
downing by Colombian rebels. A UN report released Sept 17 
estimates that, as a result of the aerial campaign, Colombias 
coca crops have declined by 32% m the 1st 7 months this year 


ESTONIA 
Sept 14—Estonians vote by a 2-1 margin to jom the European 
Union next year 
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FRANCE 

Sept 9—The nation’s largest funeral ftrm estimates that 15,000 
people died in the heat wave that scorched France m August, 
exceeding earlier estimates The government releases a report 
blaming the deaths on hospital understaffing, bureaucratic 
delays, and insufficient care for the elderly. 

Sept. 21—President Jacques Chirac says his country will 
approve a UN resolution authorizing more support for 
reconstruction 1n Iraq only if the US quickly transfers 


sovereignty to the Iraqi people. 


GERMANY 

Sept 26—The lower house of Parliament passes a major health 
care reform package, part of a series of tough reforms proposed 
by Chancellor Gerhard Schroder to help revive Germany’ 
economy The plan includes more than $23 billion in spending 
cuts over the next 4 years 


INDIA 

Sept 25—Pnme Mmuster Atal Bihan Vajpayee in a speech to the 
UN accuses Palastan of trying to use “terrorism” to blackmail 
India into making concessions on Kashmir Violence m the 
disputed territory has left more than 300 dead m the past 4 
weeks and set back a 5-month-old peace munatrve. 


INDONESIA 

Sept 20—UN ofhcials cnucize Indonesia for refusing to allow 
foreign aid workers into the province of Aceh, where an 
esumated 100,000 people have been displaced by contnued 
fightng between separatist rebels and government forces 


IRAN 

Sept. 9—An Internauonal Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) report 
concludes that Iran has attempted to produce highly ennched 
uranium without properly disclosing it, a significant violation 
of its nuclear nonprolferanon agreements. 

Sept. 12—Under US pressure, the IAEA sets an Oct. 31 deadime for 
Iran to prove it has no secret nuclear weapons program. Tehran 
threatens a “deep review” of its cooperation with the agency If 
reported to the UN Security Council for breach of the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty, Iran could face economic sanctions 

Sept 25—International inspectors report finding traces of highly 
enriched uranrum at a 2nd site m Iran, adding to evidence of a 
nuclear weapons program. Iranian officials insist the particles, 
found at a power plant, came from imported nuclear 
equipment that had been contaminated. 


IRAQ 

(See also International, UN) 

Sept ]—The US-appointed Iraqi Governing Council names 24 
men and 1 woman to a provisional cabinet to take over daily 
government operations from US occupation authorities 

Sept. 2—The Bush administranon reverses course and says it will 
ask the UN Security Council to authorize a mulnnauonal 
force, under US command, to help restore secunty in Iraq. The 
switch in strategy follows the release of a congressional study 
showing that the Army lacks sufficient actrve-duty troops to 
mantan the current occupation force in Iraq past March 

A car bomb explodes at central Baghdad% police 
headquarters, kailhng an Iraqi police officer and injuring 
numerous bystanders The US military reports 3 more soldiers 
were killed m other incidents 

Sept 4—US Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, visiting Iraq, 
says his highest pnomty ıs to speed up the recrmtment, 
training and deployment of Iraq officers to work with US 
forces m combating disorder and violence 
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Sept. 7—Calling Iraq “the central front” in America’s war on 
terrorism, President George W. Bush says he will ask Congress 
for $87 billion in additional emergency in the next 
fiscal year for military operations and reconstruction in Iraq 
and 


Afghanistan. 

Sept. 9—The Arab League formally recognizes and grants league 
membership to Iraq's inter Governing Council, appointed 
by US offictals on July 13. Hoshtyar Zeban, the newly 
appointed foreign minister, will represent Iraq at the league. 

The White Houses acknowledges that the additonal $87 
billion it seeks from Congress for postwar reconstruction next 
year in Iraq and Afghanistan will fall short of meeting identified 
needs. Officials estimate the emergency would sull 
leave a reconstruction funding gap of $55 billion. They say they 
will ask other countries to make up the shortfall. 

Sept 10—Defense Secretary Rumsfeld says increasing the 
number of US troops in Iraq would put them at greater risk, 
hurt reconstruction, and sidetrack the goal of increasing the 
Iraq! peoples responsibihty for their own security. 

Sept. 12—US troops mistakenly kill 8 Iraqi police officers in the 
city of Falluja as they chase a car full of highway bandits 
toward an American checkpomt. In 3 other incidents, guerrilla 
fighters kill 2 and wound 10 US soldiers. 

Sept. 17—Al-Jazeera, the Arab satellite TV channel, broadcasts an 
audiotape of a man claiming to be deposed leader Saddam 
Hussein, urging more attacks on Americans in Iraq. 

Sept 18—Guerrilles ambush US soldiers near Tikrit, Saddam's 
hometown, kilhng 3 and wounding 2. Two other soldiers are 
wounded when a bomb explodes west of Baghdad. 

Sept 20—Nine gunmen ambush Akila al-Hashem, a member of 
Iraq’ intem as she 1s driven to work in 

Al-Hashemi, 1 of 3 women on the Governing 
Council, is critically wounded in the attack and later dies. 
Sept. 21—Two US soldiers are killed and 13 wounded in a mortar 


attack on a prison west of Baghdad. Another dies m a separate ` 
roadside attack. 


Sept. 23—A’ new Gallup poll mdicates that nearly two-thirds of 
Baghdad residents believe the removal of Saddam has been 
worth the hardships they have endured during 5 months of 
military occupation. 

Accusing the 2 mam Arab satellite television networks, al- 
Jazeera and al-Arabtya, of mciting violence, Iraq’s Governing 
Council bars them from entering government ministries or 
covering the councils news conferences. 

Sept. 25—Under pressure from France and other nations to 
hasten the transfer of sovereign authority to Iraqis, US 
Secretary of State Colin Powell says the US will set a 6-month 
deadline for Iraq leaders working under the Amencan-led 
occupation to craft a new constitution for their country. 

In the 3rd fatal blast ın as many days, a bomb explodes 
outside a hotel used by NBC News in Baghdad, kilhng a guard 
and wounding 2 other people. 

The commander of US forces in the Perstan Gulf, Gen. John 
Abizaid, says he no longer is counting on foreign soldiers to 
relieve US troops m Iraq early next year. Thousands of 

_ additional National Guard and reserve troops may be called up 


as a result. T 
investigation reportedly 


(See International, Israeli-Palestinian Conflict) 


IVORY COAST 


Sept. 23—Rebels suspend ther participation in a power-sharing 
government as both sides accuse the other of scuttling peace 


efforts. Fearmg a resumption of ctvil war, the government closes 
the main road Imking northern and southerm Ivory Coast. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 1—US Treasury Secretary John Snow, meeting with Japanese 
leaders in Tokyo, pratses Japan's efforts to rid its banks of bad 
loans and stimulate consumer spending. He suggests the 
world’ 2nd-largest economy may be on its way to recovery and 
also expresses the Bush administration's gratitude for Japan's 
support of the US-led war and reconstruction in Iraq. 

Sept. 20—Japan’s governing Liberal Democrats re-elect Junichiro 
Koizumi as ther leader, virtually assuring him a 2nd term es 
prime mimster. Analysts predict the vote will bolster Koizumm's 
efforts to press ahead with economic reforms. 

Sept. 26—The government rases its forecast for economic 
growth m the fiscal year that ends m March 2004 to 2.1%, 
from 0.6%. The brighter outlook follows a surprisingly stro 
3.9% annualized expansion in the 2nd quarter. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Sept 1—The Chinese negotiator in 6-nation talks on North Koreas 
nuclear program tells reporters that America’s hard Ime ts the 
“main problem” in reaching a diplomatic solution to the crisis. 
Talks in Being ended acrimoniously last week after a North 
Korean official said his country might test an atomic bomb. 

Sept. 4—The US and allies—inchuding Japan, Austraha and 
France—announce plans for jomt exercises m the western 
Pacific. The exercises are part of stepped-up attempts to intercept 
North Korean ships suspected of carrying missiles or contraband 

Sept. 11—According to US officials, North Korea appears to have 
stopped work at its Yongbyon nuclear complex, the center of 
efforts to produce plutonrum for atomuc weapons, The officials 
say Pyongyang may have halted the work as a gesture to 
encourage negotiations with the US, or it may have finished 
reprocessing fuel needed for a half dozen or more nuclear bombs. 


z 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Sept. 22—The government proposes its largest mcrease in military 
spending in 7 years. The defense budget will grow 8.1% m 2004, 
in part to buy more missiles, surveillance planes, and warships. 


KYRGYZSTAN 
Sept-22—Russta signs a deal to open an sur base in Kyrgyzstan, 
Moscow’ lst new military installation outside its territory 

since the Soviet collapse. 


LATVIA 

Sept 20—With 67% voting yes, Latvians approve joining the 
European Union. The Baltic country is the last 
new member to hold a referendum. The EU, with 15 member 
countries, plans to add 10 next year. 


LIBERIA 

Sept. 18—Charles Taylor, who was forced out as president on 
Aug. 11, stole or diverted nearly $100 million during the 6 
years of his presidency, leaving his country the poorest on 
earth, according to a New York Times report. A UN official says 
he took $3 million with him when he flew to exile m Nigeria. 


Leya Eni, 

Sept. 12—The UN Security Counci] lifts sanctions agamst Libya 
15 years after a bomb attmbuted to Libyan agents downed Pan 
Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland. The UN action 
triggers release of up to $2.7 bilhon to families of the attacks 
270 victims Passage of the resolution was assured when 


France agreed not to veto the measure after Libya promised 
additional compensation for relatrves of the vicuums of a 
separate 1989 bombing of a French arliner 


Maaco 

Sept 1—President Vincente Fox m his annual state of the union 
address apologizes for his administration's failure to delver the 
“historic transformations our times demand * Three years after 
Fox took office, endmg 7 decades of authoritanan rule by a l- 
party state, Mexico’ economy remains relatively crisis-free, but 
growth has stalled at 1% per year. Fox asks the Congress, 
where his party suffered setbacks in July elections, to enact 
more of the reform measures he has proposed. 


NEPAL 

Sept 5—Thousands of protesters in Katmandu, hundreds of 
whom are arrested, demand that King Gyanendra fire his 
prume minister and appoint a new government Disorder has 
grown and at least 50 people have been killed smce Maoist 
Tebels resumed attacks on secunty forces after walking out of 
peace talks on Aug. 28. 


NIGERIA 

Sept. 25—An Islamic appeals court overturns a lower Islame 
courts conviction of a 32-year-old smgle mother, Amına Lawal, 
for adultery. She had been sentenced last year to death by 
stoning 1n a case that generated mternational attention. 


PAKISTAN 

Sept 21—President Pervez Musharraf says his government would 
need more US mihtary aid and more political support from the 
Islamic world before it would send troops to help stabilize Iraq 

Sept. 24—In a speech at the UN, Musharraf accuses India of 
fueling an arms race that will “destabilize South Asta.” 
Swelling violence in Kashmur and bilateral rancor have stalled 
negotiations on re-estabhshing raul, air, and trade hnks 
between the 2 countnes 


POLAND 

Sept 3—Poland becomes the 3rd nation, after the US and Bntam, to 
become an official occupymg power m Iraq, The Pohsh mihtary 
assumes command of a small multinational force—9,500 troops 
from 21 countnes—in an area of south-central Iraq 


RUSSIA 

Sept 5—President Viadinmr Putm hacks off Russia’ election season, 
confirmmg Dec 7 as the date for national parhamentary elections 
and offically mggenng the start of controversial restrictions on 
campaign news coverage. A new law bars any electoral advocacy, 
and even most political analysis, in the news media 

Sept 19—Russian officials, meeting with representatives from 
Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan, agree to a single economic 
and trade zone that will end border tanfis and unify customs 
and tax policies among the 4 former Soviet republics. 

Sept. 21—Putin tells reporters that recently minated corruption 
probes involving Yukos Oll are an isolated cuminal matter and 
do not signal wholesale review of the 1990s pnivanzation of 
state assets Yukos executives have been political cntics of 
Putin, but he denies Kremlin mvolvement or interference. 

Sept 27—After meeting with President Bush on a visit to the US, 
Puun asserts that Russta and America remam partners in the 
fight against terrorism and the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction. He says he will urge Iran to comply with nuclear 
inspections but that Russia will go forward with plans to help 
Tehran build a nuclear reactor, despite international fears that 
the aid could speed Iran’ nuclear-weapons development. 
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SAUDI ARABIA 

Sept 22—US officials report the last few American combat troops 
have pulled out of Prmce Sultan Arr Base m Riyadh, officially 
closmg the Persian Gulf headquarters used by the US Arr Force 
during both Iraq wars and concluding a nearly 13-year run of 
extensive US miltary operations in Saudi Arabia. Fewer than 300 
advisers are the remammg US muhtary presence m the country 

Sept. 23—Saudi secunty forces kill 3 Islamic militants m a rad 


on what they say was a group planning to carry outa 
terrorist attack. 


SINGAPORE 

Sept 8—Health officials report a case of severe acute respiratory 
syndrome (SARS) m an ethnic Chinese man Hong Kong 
responds by stepping up health checks on travelers from 
Singapore. The World Health Organization has warned that 
SARS may return this winter, most hkely ın southern China. 


SUDAN 

Sept 25—Government officials sign a secunty agreement with 
the Sudan People’s Liberation Army Under the accord, 
achieved with the help of Kenyan mediators and US pressure, 
the government agrees to withdraw most of its troops from the 
tebel-held south of the country and begin mtegrating its 
soldiers with those of the rebels m a unified army More than 2 
mullion people have died since 1983 ın civil conflict between 
the Islamic north and the mamly Chnstian and animist south. 


SWEDEN 

Sept 11—Swedish Foreign Minister Anna Lindh, an advocate of 
Joming the euro currency system, dies of stab wounds inflicted 
a day earher by an unknown assailant 

Sept. 14—Swedish voters reject a proposal to adopt Europes 
common currency, the euro, by a margm of 14 percentage points 


’ 


TURKEY 

Sept. 22—US officials announce agreement on an $8.5 billion 
loan package with generous terms for Turkey, after it promises 
unspecified help m Iraq 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Great Britain 

Sept. 11—A parliamentary committee clears Prme Minster Tony 
Blars government of falsifyimg intelligence findings to promote 
war with Iraq. But the report questions the government’ clam 
that Iraq could deploy unconventional weapons in 45 mmutes 
and its portrayal of Iraq as a threat to Bntan. 


UNITED STATES 

Sept 3—Congress returns to session facing the challenge of 
dealing with President Bush’ $87 billion request for next fiscal 
year for mhtary and reconstruction costs in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, on top of $166 billion already spent there. 
Members of Congress concede the costs will be added to the 
national debt, rather than funded with current taxes, rates for 
which have been cut 3 umes since Bush took office 

Sept. 5—The government says US job losses continue to grow, with 
93,000 fewer jobs reported m August, despite an economic 
recovery that is now 22 months old. In response, Bush defends 
tax cuts as a remedy for the nation’ economic troubles. 

Sept 10—in the face of cnticism that the powers accorded law 
enforcement by the Patnot Act are too far reachmg, Bush calls 
for a significant expansion of the antiterronsm law. Under his 
proposal, federal agents, without the approval of a judge or a 
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prosecutor, could issue ther own subpoenas demanding 
private records and compelling testimony. 

Sept. 17—General Wesley Clark, a former supreme commander 
of NATO, announces his bid for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, becoming the 10th hopeful to enter the race for 
the White House. Ininal polls rank Clark among leading 
contenders for the nomination, along with former Vermont 
governor Howard Dean and US Senator John Kerry. 

President Bush says he has seen no evidence linking Saddam 
Hussetn to the 9-11 attacks, despite polls that show a large 
majority of Americans continue to beheve Saddam was involved. 

Sept. 22—The dollar drops in world markets—to a 33-month low 
against the yen—as the G-8, comprised of the 8 major 
industrial countries, calls for more flexible exchange rates at 
the urging of US officials. The Bush admimstration’s push for a 
weaker dollar against Japanese and Chinese currencies ams to 
reduce America’s trade and mvestment deficit, expected to hit a 
record 5.1% of economic output this year, but ıt also hes rattled 
global stock and bond markets. US Treasury bonds declme on 
fears that foreign investors might pull back from the US. 

Sept. 23—In an address to the UN, Bush defends the war in Iraq 
against its critics, rebuffs calls to transfer sovereignty more 
rapidly to Iraqis, and asks for international fmancial assistance 
in rebuilding the country. His speech meets mostly with 
skepticism from assembled delegates. 

Sept. 24—A congressional report says the US has mamtained its 
dominance in international arms sales, with about $13.3 
billion m worldwide sales last year, or 46% of the conventional 
weapons market. In arms transactions with developing 
countnes, the US led with $8.6 billion in sales, followed by 
Russia ($5 billion) and France ($1 billion). 

Sept. 30—The FBI launches a criminal probe mto the leaking of a 
CIA agents name by White House officials. Bush promises 
“appropnate action” agamst anyone m his admmistration who 


may bave disclosed an intelligence officer’s identity to 
reporters. The agents spouse, former Ambassador Joseph 
Wilson, contends his wife was identified in a syndicated 
column as punishment for his challenge of administration 
claims about Iraq’s nuclear-weapons activities. 


UZBEKISTAN 

Sept. 23—The prime mnnisters of China, Russia, and 4 Central 
Asian countries sign agreements to establish a regional anti- 
terrorism center in Uzbekistan. 


VENEZUELA 

Sept. 12—Electoral authorities acting on procedural grounds 
reject a petition, signed by 3.2 million people, that demanded a 
referendum vote on recalling President Hugo Chávez. 


ZIMBABWE 

Sept 13—Police shut down The Daily News, the nation’s largest 
daily newspaper, after Zmbabwe’ highest court ruled that it 
was publishing illegally. E 


CORRECTION 

An article in the September 2003 issue of Current History, 
“Changing Course on China” by Elizabeth Economy, contained 
an error The sentence on page 247 about American criticisms 
of China should have read as follows: “The year 2003 was the 
first since 1991 in which the United States has held a seat on 
the UN Human Rights Commission and chose not to sponsor a 
resolution censurmg China for its human rights practices.” 
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“There is no inherent reason why the Arab world cannot join the global democratic 
trend. Yet there are very real . . . reasons why the democratization of Arab societies 
will prove unusually slow, difficult, and conflictive.” 


Democracy: 
-Terrorism’s Uncertain Antidote 


THOMAS CAROTHERS 


he terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, 

threw into serious question a long-standing 

tenet of us policy toward the Middle East: 
the assumption that nondemocratic, pro-Western 
regimes such as those in Egypt, Jordan, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait are bulwarks against 
Islamic radicalism. The fact that the 9-11 hijackers 
came from Saudi Arabia and Egypt provoked many 
American observers to ask whether such regimes 
are instead breeding ‘grounds for terrorism. In the 
months immediately following September 11, us 
policy makers began to talk about the need to pay 


more attention to the absence of democracy in the ` 


Arab world. In the two years since, the us policy 
establishment has come to believe that promoting 
democracy in the Middle East should be a compo- 
nent of the war on terrorism—part of a broader 
effort to go beyond the active pursuit of terrorist 
groups to address the underlying roots of terrorism. 

The most significant operative element of this 
new policy line has been the invasion of Iraq. In 
deciding to move against Saddam Hussein, Presi- 
dent George W. Bush was motivated by a medley of 
security concerns, geopolitical intentions, and eco- 
nomic considerations. Whatever the precise weight 
of these different factors, one of the motivations 
clearly was the desire to replace the thuggish, highly 
repressive Iraqi dictatorship with a democratic gov- 
ernment, both to improve the lives of Iraqis and to 
help spread democracy elsewhere in the region—in 
part as an antidote to terrorism. 

The war in Iraq would spread democracy in two 
ways. First, some Bush aides hoped that regime 
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change in Iraq might constitute a political shock 
sufficient to destabilize hostile regimes in Syria 
and Iran and pave the way in those countries for 
more open, pluralistic governments. Second, cre- 
ating an example of a working democratic gov- 
ernment in the Arab world might stimulate the 
pro-Western authoritanan and semi-authoritarian 
regimes in the region to move in a democratic 
direction as well. 

Alongside the hard edge of military-led regime 
change in Iraq, the administration has unfolded a 
complementary soft side to the new emphasis on 
democracy promotion. To stimulate and support 
political reform ın friendly Arab states, the admin- 
istration has formulated an interrelated set of 
measures: a new ald program—the Middle East 
Partnership Initiative—to support democratic 
change; the reorientation of existing aid programs 
in the Arab world to sharpen their pro-democratic 
content; a diplomatic stance consisting of greater 
praise for those Arab governments that do take pos- 
itive political steps and somewhat more pressure on 
those that do not; and a new push to promote Arab 
economic reform and free trade (with the hope that 
improved economic conditions will, over the long 
term, stimulate political reform). 


OBSTACLES TO SUCCESS 

This new attention on the part of the us govern- 
ment to the near-total lack of democracy in the 
Middle East is a welcome development. For far too 
long, successive American administrations have 
ignored the issue, content with supporting Arab 
“friendly tyrants” and giving only lip service to the 
cause of political reform. Yet in the rush to embrace 
a new line, the us government and the broader us, 
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policy establishment need to recognize the sub- 
stantial obstacles on the path to democratization. 
One obstacle is the facile assumption that a 
straight line exists between progress on democrat- 
zation and the elimination of the roots of Islamic 
terrorism. The sources of Islamic radicalism and the 


embrace of anti-American terrorism by some radi- , 


cals are multifaceted and cannot be reduced to the 
simple proposition that the lack of democracy in 
the Arab world is the main cause. 

Moreover, any rapid opening up of the closed 
political systems in Saudi Arabia or Kuwait or even 
Egypt could well, in the short to medium term, 
allow extremist groups to operate more actively and 
give strength to the wider Islamist organizations that 
sometimes feed the extremists. There may be an 
analogy to the much-debated relationship between 
the existence of democracy in countries and the 
proclivity of countries to go to war: although estab- 
lished democracies tend not to fight wars with one 
another, countries 








regimes stuck in “the trap of liberalized autocracy.” 
They try some reforms to relieve growing pressure 
for participation from below, but then the political 
forces thereby strengthened scare the regimes from 
taking reform any further. 

The situation is thus unlike, and much more dif- 
ficult than, the prevailing circumstances in other 
regions where the United States made a major push 
for democracy in past decades, such as Latin Amer- 
ica in the 1980s or Eastern Europe in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s. Internally generated movements 
toward democracy already existed in these areas, 
with significant regional demonstration effects. In 
taking on the challenge of promoting democracy in 
those regions, the United States was reinforcing a 
growing domestic dynamic of change rather than 
trying to create one almost from scratch. For exam- 
ple, the United States supported Solidarity in 
Poland and the Civic Forum in Czechoslovakia 
during their periods of anti-totalitarian struggle, 

but it did not cre- 
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guarantee that a society will not produce terrorists. 
More than a few established democracies have 
struggled with persistent terrorist threats, whether it 
is Spain confronting Basque terrorists, Italy facing 
the Red Brigades, or Britain grappling with the Insh 
Republican Army. 

Second, although many people in Washington 
may have decided that the Middle East’s democratic 
moment has arrived, a discernible democratic trend 

in the region itself 1s not evident. The past two years 
have seen mild reforms by some Arab states and 
increased discussion among Arab intellectuals about 
the need for political change. The Arab world 
remains dominated, however, by deeply entrenched 
authoritarian or semi-authoritarian governments 
with a proven will and capacity for survival. The 
recent reforms that some have undertaken—such as 
Bahrain’ legislative elections and the Egyptian rul- 
ing party’s internal reforms—are limited, adaptive 
initiatives designed to ensure the regimes’ long-term 
survival. They have not altered fundamental non- 
democratic features, such as unelected leadership. 
As Daniel Brumberg persuasively argued in the 
October 2002 Journal of Democracy, these are 


occurs, and the United States sides with the forces 
of change. In the early 1990s, the new states of the 
former Soviet Union took what looked at the time 
like dramatic steps toward democracy. Today, most 
of that region is a democratic wasteland dominated 
by harshly authoritarian regimes in some countries 
and seriously backsliding leaders in others. 

Third, the United States faces a tremendous 
problem of credibility in asserting itself as a pro- 
democratic actor in the Middle East. Confronted 
with the notion that the Bush administration is 
now commutted to democracy in the region, many 
Arabs react with incredulity, resentment, and out- 
right anger. They have a very hard time taking the 
idea seriously, given Washington's longtime back- 
ing of authoritarian governments in the region, 
what they believe is insufficient us support for 
Palestinian rights, and a war in Iraq that most 
Arabs feel was an illegitimate imposition of Amer- 
ican political force on Arab territory. As the us 
Advisory Group on Public Diplomacy in the Arab 
and Muslim World highlighted in its October 2003 
report, “hostility toward America [in the Muslim 
world] has reached shocking levels.” 


The credibility problem renders real partnership 
with the Arab world extremely difficult, yet such 
partnerships have been key to successful democ- 
racy promotion efforts elsewhere. The lack of cred- 
ibility is serious but not immutable. Over time 
American policy makers and aid officials can over- 
come ingrained suspicions and skepticism, as they 
did to some degree ın Latin America from the mid- 
1980s through the 1990s. But such a transforma- 
tion of attitudes can be at best only slowly 
achieved. It will require long-term consistency 
between democratic word and deed, as well as the 
steady commitment of major resources for at least a 
decade or two. And real progress with the credibil- 
ity gap probably cannot be achieved without a sub- 
stantial rebalancing of the us approach to the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, which appears unlikely 
to occur under the Bush administration. 


THE DIFFICULT EARLY STEPS 

The postwar situation in Iraq highlights just how 
difficult trying to build democracy in the Arab world 
is, even with the unusually high degree of influence 
over Iraqi domestic affairs gained by the American- 
led invasion and occupation. More than half a year 
after Saddam's ouster, a new Iraqi political system 
has only barely begun to take shape. From the early 
maneuverings and machinations of the Iraqi Goy- 
erning Council, as well as the varied sociopolitical 
pressures roiling beneath the surface of the Coali- 
tion Provisional Authority’s rule, it is evident how 
long and hard it will be to resolve the sharply dif- 
ferent interests and intentions of the various ethnic 
and religious strata of Iraqi society in a manner com- 
patible with a pluralistic, liberal political order. 

It is probable that Iraq eventually will have a 
political system considerably better for its people 
than Saddam’ regime, though the possibility of an 
eventual lapse into destructive civil conflict exists. 
But the diplomatic, political, and economic costs for 
the United States of helping Iraq get there will end 
up being much, much higher than initially anuoci- 
pated. This is evident in the tremendous hostility the 
war has provoked toward the United States in the 
Muslim world and in many other places, the trou- 
bling fact that recruitment for Al Qaeda and other 
radical Islamist terrorist organizations has reportedly 
spiked since the war, and the huge price tag that the 
war and occupation have already incurred. 

The challenge of spreading democracy to the rest 
of the region is equally problematic. Given Iraq's 
history of political repression and violence, its 
divided society, and its centralized economic 
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Tesources, an exemplary democratic order will not 
likely emerge in the next decade or two. The more 
probable political outcome is a choppy, poorly func- 
tioning pluralism or a moderately authoritarian 
regime. The power of an Iraqi democratic model for 
its neighbors is thus very uncertain. 

Even if Iraq manages to succeed democratically, 
the demonstration effect will be limited, given a 
model whose first steps consist of foreign invasion, 
followed by a short but frightening period of chaos 
and violence, then a long foreign occupation. 
Unlike the regional demonstration effects of demo- 
cratic breakthroughs in Latin America and Eastern 
Europe, this is not a political model rooted in what 
a people can do for themselves. It hinges on the 
much less appealing example of what the applica- 
tion of enormous foreign military force and subse- 
quent political intervention and economic aid can 


make possible. 


THE SOFT SIDE 

The soft side of the new democracy policy for the 
Middle East is also just beginning to take root. The . 
constituent elements all make sense, but none is 
likely to have any rapid or decisive effect. Stepping 
up democracy aid through the Middle East Part- 
nership Initiative and bolstering the democracy 
component of existing aid programs will allow 
greater support for worthwhile initiatives in the 
realms of civil society development, womens rights, 
tule of law strengthening, and political participa- 
tion. But as the experience with such aid ın other 
regions makes clear, democracy support programs 
only have a moderate impact at best, mildly rein- 
forcing whatever domestic reform trends exist. They 
often bounce off regimes determined to resist fun- 
damental change. 

Greater economic reform in the Arab world and 
more open trade relations with the United States 
represent valuable goals, but not a formula for 
near-term political change. For 20 years Washing- 
ton has been pushing the Egyptian government to 
implement basic market reforms, with only partial 
success. It is unclear whether or how the Bush 
administration will overcome Arab states’ proven 
unwillingness to jeopardize the support of core 
protected constituencies through disruptive 
reform measures. And the one Arab country that 
has made real progress on market reforms— 
Tunisia—has experienced no positive spillover 
effect in the political realm. Despite an impressive 
recent record of economic performance, Tunisia 
remains one of the most repressive Arab states. 
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us diplomatic pressure for political change is a 
potentially critical element of a pro-democratic pol- 
icy. And administration officials are beginning to 
push a bit more openly and directly on political 
reform issues with some of the American-friendly 
regimes in the region, such as Egypt and Jordan. 
Bush aides point to the presidents August 2002 let- 
ter to Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak expressing 
us dissatisfaction with Egypt’ strong-arm treatment 
of human rights activist Saad Eddin Ibrahim as evi- 
dence of a new, tougher line. So far the letter stands 
more as an exception than a new rule. The relation- 
ships between Washington and Arab capitals are sull 
very much oriented to the status quo. 

The stubborn fact remains that the United States 
depends on many of these regimes for extensive 
security cooperation on anti-terrorism, at least lim- 
ited support for us diplomatic efforts in the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, and, in the case of the Gulf 
states, access to the largest oil reserves in the world. 
The Bush administrations newfound desire for 
democratization in these countries is balanced 
against a deep caution about not producing cata- 
clysmic change. These societies have strong Islamic 
movements and a very uncertain capability to move 
rapidly from paternalistic patterns of political con- 
trol to genuine pluralism and openness without los- 
ing control completely. 


FEET ON THE GROUND 

The Bush administration is attempting what some 
policy makers and observers hope might become an 
historic shift 1a Us Middle East policy toward a pro- 
democratic stance. The Bush team’s willingness to 
shake up old ways of us diplomacy in the Arab 
world is commendable. So is its adamant rejection 
of noxious culturalist arguments about the supposed 
incompatibility of Arab culture and liberal democ- 


racy. Yet casting out unhelpful habits of the past and 
rejecting vulgar culturalism are not a license for 
downplaying hard facts on the ground. 

It is true that there 1s no inherent reason why the 
Arab world cannot join the global democratic trend. 
Yet there are very real, deeply rooted historical, 
sociopolitical, and economic reasons why the 
democratization of Arab societies will prove unusu- 
ally slow, difficult, and conflictive. Similarly, there 
are substantial reasons why us policy cannot swing 
to a forceful pro-democratic orientation without 
some major trade-offs with regard to near-term 
security and economic interests. 

The place of a pro-democracy effort in the 
broader campaign against terrorism will not be sim- 
ple or straightforward. Many elements of the Bush 
administration's anti-terror effort in other parts of 
the world, such as the increased support to friendly 
nondemocratic regimes in Central and South Asia, 
already cut against democracy concerns. The 
attempted democratization of Iraq to date has pro- 
vided only uncertain and mixed results with respect 
to reducing terrorism. Similar tensions and com- 
plexities inevitably will continue to arise to the 
extent the United States pushes its new democracy 
agenda in the rest of the Arab world. 

To be effective and sustainable, the us effort to 
promote democracy in the Middle East will require 
a sharp sense of nuance and balance, a strong dose 
of humility, and a willingness to invest heavily and 
stay the course for decades in the face of much dis- 
couragement along the way. And though it has been 
launched from the shell of the war on terrorism, the 
effort can succeed only if it eschews some of the sig- 
nature elements of that campaign to date, such as 
the dubious philosophy of “you're either with us or 
against us” and the misguided notion that creating 
fear in the Arab world breeds respect. ze 
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The Reluctant Nation Builders 
ALAN SORENSEN 


eorge W. Bush now calls Iraq “the central 
front” in America’ war on terror. Absent the 
discovery there of either weapons of mass 
destruction or ties between Saddam Hussein and Al 
Qaeda, what remains of this front—hbesides daily 
assaults on US troops and Iraqis who help them—is 
the project of remaking the country into a demo- 
cratically governed, peaceable model for the region. 

The mantle of nation builder sits uncomfortably 
on this president’ shoulders. It is one of those com- 
pelling ironies of history: that the war on terror 
should spawn among foreign-policy hardliners a 
newfound interest in state building and alleviating 
the “root causes” of conflict. Entering office full of 
disdain for such activities, Bush found himself after 
9-11 overseeing a national security strategy that 
worries about failed states as potential terrorist 
nests. This fall found him asking Congress for $87 
billion in emergency spending, essentially for 
nation building in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

And yet, as a portent for renewed forays into 
nation building, after several such efforts failed or 
were discredited during the 1990s, America’s latest 
conversion to the cause remains problematic for 
two reasons. 

First, reluctant preparation has reduced the odds 
of success. The Bush administration planned with 
great care and enthusiasm for the removal of 
regimes in Afghanistan and Iraq, less so for their 
replacement. And no wonder: the latter amounts to 
“a long, hard slog,” as Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld put it recently. Postwar Germany and 
Japan notwithstanding, the history of nation build- 
ing warns against confidence. The endeavor 
involves enormous complexity, expense, and dan- 
ger. The aim of establishing not a friendly autocrat 
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but true democracy compounds the difficulty, as 
does the presence of rivalrous factions, guerrilla 
resisters, and suicidal bombers. Tortuously defined 
as part of the war on terror, America’s makeshift 
attempt to remake Iraq could prove hard to sustain, 
much less replicate, especially if it continues to pro- 
voke more terrorism than it puts down. 

Second, the Bush administration's leadership in 
the promotion of nation building, however ener- 
getic and unanticipated, has been misdirected. The 
largely unilateral, dubiously rationalized, and defi- 
antly prosecuted occupation of Iraq has distracted 
from the need to develop international consensus 
and capacity for nation building and other benevo- 
lent interventions. What the world needs now, 
besides a better set of rules guiding intrusion into 
countries, is possibly a new multilateral organiza- 
tion or two specialized in peacekeeping and state- 
building operations. The sole superpower would 
benefit from these developments as much as any- 
one, but they will not happen without the us lead- 
ership’s rededication to global governance. 

America’s latest experiment in nation building 
may yet succeed, despite the bloodshed dominating 
news from Iraq. Security may improve. A majority of 
Iraqis share with their occupiers an interest in eco- 
nomic reconstruction and the orderly transfer of 
sovereignty to a government that respects individual 
nights and the rule of law. Democracy may take time 
as a salve against terrorism, but it seems likely to 
prove the ultimate destination for all societies, even 
those accustomed to tyranny and torn by tribalism. 

The stakes in Iraq, moreover, have perhaps 
grown high enough to render failure unacceptable. 
The outcome will affect prospects not just for Iraqis 
but for their region and America’s influence in the 
world. The importance of the task, however, only 
underscores the need to engage the best efforts of 
policy makers and the international community. 
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They should heed the lessons of past state-building 
efforts. They should appreciate the hazards that face 
future efforts lacking globally institutionalized legit- 
imacy and resources. 


THE LONG, HARD SLOG 

Nation building is nothing new. As Marina Ott- 
away of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has noted, colonial nation-building 
bequeathed to the world most of today’s failed and 
quasi-states, such as Somalia and Afghanistan. 
Countries formed by the internal mobilization of 
people and resources have tended to fare better than 
those created by outsiders’ decisions. Yet, in the past 
century, the us occupation of postwar Germany and 
Japan set a standard for successful reconstruction 
that remains unmatched. The results prove that 
democracy can be transferred to defeated nations. 

During the cold war, the United States made few 
attempts to replicate these successes. It generally 
applied military power for containment and deter- 
rence: to preserve rather than alter the global status 
quo, to manage crises rather than address their 
causes. It did initiate regime changes, but not as 
part of nation-building exercises. The environment 
changed, however, with the Soviet Union's breakup. 
As a recent RAND report, America’ Role in Nation- 
Building: From Germany to Iraq, points out, the end 
of the cold war occasioned the collapse of numer- 
ous states. It created opportunities to intervene 
without fear of superpower conflict. And it reduced 
constraints on United Nations action. Since 1945, 
the UN has conducted 55 peace operations. Forty- 
one of them started after 1989. 

America in combination with others has under- 
taken six major nation-building projects since the 
end of the cold war—in Somalia, Haiti, Bosnia, 
Kosovo, Afghanistan, and now Iraq—but it has done 
so only reluctantly, and with mixed results. The 
United States quit Somalia at the first sign of trou- 
ble in 1993. It restored a deposed president in Haiti 
in 1995, but left without installing self-sustaining 
democratic or economic reforms. It resisted for four 
years European entreaties to help end the ethnic 
repression and bloodshed in the Balkans, before 
finally aiding efforts to force a political settlement 


- and initiate nation building in Bosnia and Kosovo. 


After routing the Taliban and Al Qaeda in Afghani- 
stan, it installed a new government in Kabul, but 
abandoned the rest of the country to warlords and 
drug traffickers. 

In preparing for Iraq, the United States might 
have consulted studies analyzing past UN and Us 


nation-building efforts—all of which point to a 
lengthy, difficult task. As the RAND report found: 
“The most important determinant [of success] 
seems to be the level of effort—measured in time, 
manpower, and money.” And: “To date, no effort at 
enforced democratization has taken hold in less 
than five years.” 

Experience yields lessons relevant to the early 
stages of nation building: Start planning long 
before reconstruction begins. Commit and retain 
forces sufficient to win the peace as well as the war. 
Amass military police ready to deploy immediately 
after conflict ceases so as to avoid chaos. Quickly 
install a highly visible civilian occupation leader 
with undisputed clout. Take care not to announce 
an exit strategy. Avoid prematurely declaring the 
end of combat. 

Every one of these lessons us officials ignored. 
Unlike postwar Ger- 
many or Japan, Iraq 
does not constitute 
an ethnically homo- 
geneous state with 
strong national iden- 
tity, parliamentary 
traditions, or experi- 
ence with the rule of law. So American planners had 
to know it would prove no “cakewalk.” They might 
have been expected to take great pains to prepare 
carefully for the challenge. But this is what hap- 
pened in Iraq: 

The us military failed to deploy enough force to 
establish security, permitting looting and lawless- 
ness to continue unchecked. It initially appointed 
(then dismissed) a low-key, low-profile coordinator 
to oversee reconstruction. It grossly underestimated 
the costs of restoring services and rebuilding infras- 
tructure. It attempted to promote an émigré politi- 
cal figure with little experience in his native 
country. It failed to secure critical facilities, includ- 
ing arms caches, many of them still unguarded. It 
diverted significant resources and manpower to a 
failed attempt to find weapons of mass destruction. 
It consigned the Iraqi army to resentful unemploy- 
ment. It emptied the government of knowledgeable 
technocrats. It invited Iraq’s former umperial mas- 
ters from Turkey to join the occupation. It favored 
select American businesses in the distribution of 
no-bid contracts. It failed miserably to engage in 
effective public diplomacy. It ignored a pre-invasion 
State Department report that had laid out with 
startling precision many of the challenges now 
bedeviling authorities. 





Tortuously defined as part of the war on terror, 
America’s makeshift attempt to remake Iraq could 
prove hard to sustain, much less replicate. 
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None of these failures precludes ultimate success. 
Yet the question remains: Why did they happen? 
The likeliest answer seems a combination of wishful 
thinking, willful ignorance, and general ambiva- 
lence about the enterprise. It was a telling note that 
the Army announced it would close its tiny peace- 
keeping institute, the only school of its kind in the 
us military, before changing its mind later this year. 
In many ways, the military’s reluctance to embrace 
nation building is understandable. As National 
Securty Adviser Condoleezza Rice once remarked, 
the 82nd Airborne has more important work than 
“escorting kids to kindergarten.” Soldiers nding in 
armored vehicles, wary of the next roadside bomb, 
make less than ideal nation builders. 

The answer, however, is not to ignore postconflict 
challenges—shrinking from all intervention, ousting 
regimes without consideration for their replacement, 
or performing only 
halfhearted recon- 
structon planning. 
Part of the answer 
is to invest more 
resources in the 
needed capabilities 
and place them 
under civilian management. The other part is to 
begin developing more robust multilateral means for 
sharing the burdens and shoring up the effectiveness 
of nation building wherever it occurs. 


THE MULTILATERAL IMPERATIVE 

President Bush’s 2002 National Security Strategy 
describes the dangers posed by the intersection of 
failed states, terrorism, weapons proliferation, and 
political turmoil. Conflict today more likely will 
occur within countries than between them. Sudden 
threats can emerge out of nowhere, as state weak- 
ness rather than strength incubates and spreads all 
manner of afflictions. Such an environment may 
have outgrown cold-war institutions and policies 
designed to deter different kinds of dangers. 

From this analysis, the administration has 
inferred the need to emphasize preemptive and uni- 
lateral responses. Yet the same analysis could argue 
for collective efforts to build new international con- 
sensus and institutions around strategies to address 
emerging threats, as happened after World War II. 
In this light, the nation-building project in Iraq 
might be weighed not only on its own terms, but 
also as an outcome of the preemptive doctrine and, 
as such, a lost opportunity to strengthen and update 
international law. 
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The need for state-building efforts around the 
globe seems unlikely to diminish. Not only in 
Africa but in places like Georgia, Colombia, 
Burma, the Balkans, and across much of south- 
western Asia, turbulence continues to spread. 
Greedy dictators divide their spoils with criminal 
networks. War lords and drug traffickers compete 
over lawless territory. As the contagion of insta- 
bility creeps across borders, weapons proliferate 
and terrorists organize. 

Many states could use help bolstering their insti- 
tutions—legal codes and court systems, police 
forces and administrative bureaucracies, central 
banks and transparent financial procedures—while 
decentralizing political power and fostering respon- 
sive, accountable government. These are the bul- 
warks against state collapse. Yet the international 
community lacks the capacity to move quickly and 
effectively to help states develop or restore them. As 
Chester Crocker, a former American diplomat, puts 
it, “The concept of military readiness is well under- 
stood, but readiness for what happens after the 
fighting stops is just as important.” 

Who are you going to call? Not the United 
States. The prospect of America, embroiled in Iraq 
and stretched thin everywhere else, taking on more 
nation building anytime soon seems decidedly 
slim—unless, perhaps, a state can claim a credible 
terrorist threat. Meanwhile, in the absence of set- 
tled legal and moral criteria or authority for human- 
itarian interventions, including nation building, the 
task is left to ad hoc coalitions of interested and 
capable parties. Issues of legitimacy and account- 
ability arise. The United Nations struggles to cope. 
And the possibility looms that more countries will 
become, as Afghanistan did, hothouses for radical- 
ism and terror. 

A superpower as intent on leadership as indepen- 
dence would strive to build the political will, techni- 
cal expertise, and military and economic capacity of 
the United Nations, regional security organizations, 
and other groups to assist states in developing their 
governments, economies, and civil society. It would 
help organize interventions and trusteeships where 
necessary, and support courts that prosecute human- 
rights abusers. It would recognize the congruence 
between the war on terror and transnational law- 
enforcement strategies that recover looted state 


assets, punish corrupt officials, and combat the 
predators who cause state failure and thrive off it. 

If the United Nations proves too unwieldy an 
instrument for consistently applied nation build- 
ing—its record so far is mixed but better than most 
believe—America could support efforts to found a 
new multilateral institution, perhaps along the lines 
of a World Bank or International Monetary Fund. 
Credibly international but aligned with us values and 
leadership, able to avoid the frustrations that attend 
national patronage in UN agencies and diplomatic 
quirks in the Security Councils structure, such an 
organization could encompass both a reconstruction 
fund financed by rich nations and a standing all-vol- 
unteer military force ready and experienced for 
deployment. The alternative, as Michael Ignatieff has 
suggested, is empire: “a muddled, lurching America 
policmg an ever more resistant world alone, with for- 
mer allies sabotaging it at every turn.” 


DEFINING SUCCESS 


The Iraq experiments impact on terrorism will 
take time to sort out. In the short term, occupation 
of an Arab country may produce more fury than 
friends. Terrorists retain a global capacity to con- 
duct horrifying attacks. In Iraq, postcombat deaths 
suffered by American forces already exceed the 
combined postconflict toll incurred during us occu- 
pations of Germany, Japan, Haiti, Bosnia, Kosovo, 
and Afghanistan. If Iraq descends into chaos or 
comes to be regarded as a costly distraction from 
the war on terror instead of its central front, Amer- 
1can resolve could falter. 

An Iraq success story in the long term almost cer- 
tainly would promote positive change in the region. 
The Bush administration in any event deserves credit 
for questioning traditional approaches, according to 
which Arabs might assume that the United States 
stands for democracy everywhere except the Middle 
East. People of good will the world over will hope 
the nation building succeeds in Iraq. But America’s 
policy makers should know that the example will not 
be often or easily replicated, and that even success 
will not vindicate the lost chance to promote an 
international framework. They should understand 
that a foreign policy inspiring confidence and sup- 
port would not mistake regime change for democra- 
tization or unilateralism for leadership. a 


“How goes this war? Both Al Qaeda'and the United States can claim some degree 
of success. In general, Al Qaeda has suffered operationally, but its broader sup- 


port remains strong. The United States has. greatly improved its ability to target 
Al E Qaeda but gaps remain.” 





Measuring the War on Terrorism: 
A First Appraisal 


DANIEL BYMAN 


cholars and pundits alike regularly opine that 

the United States 1s “winning” or “losing” the 

war on terrorism. Optimists point to successes 
such as a disrupted attack or arrested leader. Pes- 
simists note continued Al Qaeda assaults or grow- 
ing allied weariness. Unfortunately, for all the 
significant research that gauges military effective- 
ness, measures of counterterrorism efforts remain 
superficial and, in many cases, misleading. 

On the surface, understanding progress in the 
war on terror might seem intuitive. If terrorists do 
not conduct attacks, and if they regularly are 
arrested or killed, all seems well. Yet counterterror- 
ism is in fact difficult to assess. Unlike a conven- 
tional military campaign, a war on terrorism has no 
enemy capital to seize or industrial base to destroy. 
Even a terrorist organization that is divided and 
demoralized can lash out and kill many innocents. 

Failure to identify proper measures has bedeviled 
past attempts to understand insurgency and con- 
ventional war. For example, ambiguities about the 
Vietcong order of battle—whether part-time com- 
batants should be included, for instance—made it 
far more difficult to assess the guerrilla movements 
true strength. As much in a war against terrorists as 
against conventional enemies, inadequate measures 
of effectiveness can contribute to complacency, poor 
resource allocation, and terrible surprise. 

Too often, efforts to gauge success amount to lit- 
tle more than body counts. In appearances before 
Congress, for example, FBI Director Robert Mueller, 
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CIA Director George Tenet, and other senior officials 
have documented progress by emphasizing the 
number of arrests and disruptions of Al Qaeda 
members and associates. “We have charged over 
200 suspected terrorists with crimes,” Mueller tes- 
tified in March. “More than one-third of the top Al 
Qaeda leadership identified before the war has been 
captured or killed,” Tenet noted in February. Presi- 
dent George W. Bush himself is said to keep a 
“scorecard” that notes which Al Qaeda and Taliban 
leaders have been killed or captured. 

The problem with a body-count approach— 
however appealing as a concrete measure of success 
and failure—is that it easily misleads. First, a ter- 
rorist cadre% total size often ıs unknown, and many 
of those killed or captured may be easily replaced 
low-level recruits. Indeed, a terrorist group that 
loses members to arrest may actually increase in 
overall size if the crackdown generates a backlash. 
The Provisional Irish Republican Army, for exam- 
ple, capitalized on indiscriminate British crack- 
downs to gain recruits. Second, a body-count 
approach fails to provide an assessment of the 
adversary’s morale and its ability to recruit, 
fundraise, and conduct sophisticated attacks—all 
vital components of a successful counterterrorism 
campaign. Finally, the strength of a group and the 
success of its cause are related, but not identical. 
Terrorism in essence is a political strategy, and it can 
triumph even when it fails by strict operational 
measures. Defeating terrorism often requires larger 
strategies that aim beyond the group in question, 
affecting entire populations in a variety of ways. 

Going beyond a body count to assess counter- 
terrorism effectiveness can be a daunting task. Data 
often are scarce regarding clandestine groups and 
the sometimes classified or politically sensitive 
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efforts to defeat them. Al Qaeda’s financial resources 
flow from private donors, and many do not know 
the specific destination of their contributions. Even 
recruitment is difficult to quantify. Thére is no easy 
way to determine the size of some violent organi- 
zations, how well their affiliates and proxies are 
doing, or the number of their contributors, active 
supporters, and potential sympathizers. Other mea- 
sures are highly subjective. Gauging Western mili- 
tary forces’ morale or skill is hard enough; precise 
assessment of shadowy terrorist organizations is 
even harder. Nevertheless, the effort to measure 
counterterrorism more systematically is necessary 
to fight the terrorists more effectively.1 


COUNTERTERRORISM OR COUNTERINSURGENCY? 
A particularly difficult question when applying 
various measures to Al Qaeda is whether to catego- 
rize the group as a terrorist organization or an 
insurgency. Al Qaeda is clearly a terrorist group, but 
its activities go far beyond this narrow definition. 
Although it has committed episodic terrorist attacks 
against US assets, much of Al Qaeda's energy has 
gone into supporting Taliban guerrilla efforts; aid- 
ing insurgencies in the Balkans, the Caucasus, 
Kashmir, and elsewhere; and promoting its radical 
brand of Islam worldwide. Like many insurgencies, 
Al Qaeda has thousands of men under arms, tries 
to occupy territory, exploits areas where govern- 
ment control is lax, and seeks to inspire and direct a 
mass movement. As such, Al Qaeda is probably best 








1The author discussed some of the points raised in this 
article m “Scoring the War on Terrorism,” The National Inter- 
est (Summer 2003). 

2Several overlapping factors make terrorist groups more 
likely to survive and prosper—and thus contmbute to a states 
success or falure m suppressing them. These include organi- 
zational requirements, operational demands, popular support, 
and ideological needs. Not included in this List are 
chological factors that motivate individuals to jom ee 
groups. The range of psychological factors across terrorist 
groups rs too great for any analyuc use (although some factors 
may mdtviduals to join certam of groups). As 
Bruce Hoffman notes, terrorists are “ ingly normal.” 

3Progress on economic growth does not appear to be ys 
of a successful counterterronst campaign. Landmark studies 
such as that cared out by Saad Eddin Ibrahim note that 
many radicals come from or middle-class backgrounds. 
See Saad Eddin Ibrahim, “Anatomy of Egypts Militant 
Islamic Groups Methodological Note and Prelrminary Find- 
ings,” International Journal of Middle East Studies, 12 (1980), 
pp. 437-439 Martha Crenshaw reports that there 1s no cor- 
relation between the use of terrorism and overall societal 
conditions. See Martha Crenshaw, “How Terrorism Ends,” 
United States Institute of Peace, special report (1999), p 79 
<hitp//www.ustp.org/oc/st/sr990525/sr990525. html> 


defined as a religiously inspired, global insurgent 
movement that often uses terrorist tactics. 

The measures used for counterinsurgency, how- 
ever, may differ considerably from those relevant to 
counterterrorism. Insurgencies often wage guerrilla 
war, hold territory, have a wider support base, and 
otherwise differ in nature and scope from smaller 
terrorist groups, which often have limited support 
from their host populations Defeating an insurgency 
through arrests, for example, is particularly difficult. 
Recognizing the insurgent nature of Al Qaeda is vital 
to designing the best strategy to defeat it. 


HOW TO GAUGE A STRATEGY 

A state’ counterterrorism strategy mirrors imper- 
fectly the goals and objectives of terrorists. A state 
that can deny a terrorist group the ability to orga- 
nize, conduct operations, gain support at home and 
overseas, and spread its ideology, has gone a long 
way toward success.? Cracking a group’ ability to 
organize and recruit, for example, pays huge divi- 
dends. If a government can promote internal dis- 
sent or make group members more able or willing 
to leave, it can often achieve its goals more effec- 
tively than through arrests or targeted killings. Sim- 
ilarly, efforts to target terrorist logistics—an often 
ignored vulnerability—may bear considerable fruit. 
Jeremy Shapiro and Bénédicte Suzan argued in the 
spring 2003 issue of Survival that the French gov- 
ernment’ shift in the 1990s from targeting only 
operations to uprooting fundraising and recruit- 
ment networks greatly advanced the counterterror- 
ism campaign against Islamist groups. 

But defining a state’s goals solely ın opposition 
to a terrorist group’s needs ignores the ways in 
which a state can improve its performance. Assess- 
ments of state effectiveness may be broken down 
into four categories: organization, intelligence, sup- 
port, and defense.3 


Organization 

To fight terrorism successfully, a state must have 
both a suitable strategy and the organizational 
capacity to implement it effectively. Declaring the 
need for a strategy is easy, but describing its con- 
tours is difficult. Given the variety of terrorist 
groups, as well as variation between and within 
states, an ideal strategy must be both group- and 
time-specific in its particulars. It must include the 
ability to hinder terrorist group operations, to pen- 
etrate the group and reduce its membership, and to 
deter or otherwise reduce recruitment. It also:must 
include steps to counter radical ideology and to 


undercut popular and international support for the 
terrorist organization. 

To have an impact, a strategy must be coherent, 
organized, and reflected in the state’s institutions. 
Many governments issue papers or otherwise pre- 
sent a strategy without fully sharing it among dif- 
ferent parts of a bureaucracy. In France, for 
example, counterterrorism was uncoordinated and 
ineffective unul legislation in 1986 created new 
bureaucratic organs—including positions in the 
judiciary—that specialized in terrorism. Like ter- 
rorist groups, moreover, a state’s strategy must be 
flexible and innovative. Terrorism will change in 
response to an effective strategy, and the strategy 
must change in turn. 

Nations do not shape strategy in a vacuum. Effec- 
tive strategy is shaped by leaders who impose it on 
recalcitrant members of the bureaucracy and ensure 
its coordination. In addition to building institunonal 
support, leaders must 
also help shape public 
opinion to ensure popu- 
lar support for counter- 
terrorism in general and 
the strategy in particular. 
Political leaders must 
also give counterterrorism appropriate priority, mak- 
ing concessions on other objectives as necessary. 


Intelligence 

Intelligence is the sine qua non of counterterror- 
ism. As terrorism specialist Gordon McCormick has 
noted, the state has an information disadvantage 
but a force advantage—if it can locate the terromsts, 
it can usually arrest or kill them. More generally, 
understanding the terrorists’ motivations, organi- 
zational structure, and limitations can help counter 
the threat or defend against it. If particular infor- 
mation can be gained on specific operations, they 
can more easily be disrupted or defended against. 
Obtaining intelligence on a state’s own weaknesses 
is also vital. Often a country’s vulnerability to a par- 
ticular type of attack is clear only in hindsight, 
reducing the chances of effective defense. 

Successful intelligence gathering requires a mix 
of restraint and aggressiveness. Too gentle an 
approach may fail to elicit the necessary informa- 
tion. As Rand terrorism specialist Bruce Hoffman 
has observed, intelligence is often gathered from 
informers, interrogation, and other methods, many 
of which are harsh. However, too aggressive a 
response may 1n effect boost a radical cause. Hoff- 
man also notes that widespread brutality, such as the 
French repression of the FLN in Algeria during that 





Al Qaeda’s ideology is still potent, and its 
appeal may even have grown since 9-11. 
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country’s war of independence, can push undecided 
individuals into the arms of terrorist organizations. 

Acquiring intelligence also requires imagination 
and flexibility. Hoffman and Jennifer Taw argue in 
A Strategic Framework for Countering Terrorism and 
Insurgency that lenient rather than harsh legislation ` 
can often lead to successful outcomes. One of the 
most impressive intelligence successes in the his- 
tory of counterterrorism was the Italian govern- 
ment’s use of a “repentant” law to undermine the 
Red Brigades. Imprisoned or accused terrorists who 
informed on their brethren provided a massive 
amount of information and fomented dissension 
within the Red Brigades’ ranks. 


Support 

Support, from a government’ point of view, goes 
beyond denying a terrorist group backing from the 
population or outside powers. The presence or 
absence of popular support for a state’s counterter- 
rorism campaign also 
has tremendous implica- 
tions. The most basic 
measure is the breadth 
of support: if an over- 
whelming majority of 
the population backs the counterterrorism effort, the 
government likely will have sufficient resources m its 
struggle, and the terrorists will enjoy fewer adherents. 

Also important is support for counterterrorism 
methods. Elements of a strategy, such as detentions 
or assassinations, may prove unpopular, as might 
indefinite detentions. In many societies—particu- 
larly democracies—lack of robust support may effec- 
tively remove certain counterterrorism instruments 
from a state’s arsenal. 

Related to support is the willingness to suffer 
casualties. Terrorists often seek to impose unac- 
ceptable costs on a state, forcing it to back down at 
the prospect of unending bloodshed. If the popula- 
tion will endure casualties, this basic tactic is not 
likely to succeed. 

Vital, too, is popular flexibility with regard to 
concessions that might undercut support for the 
terrorists. At times, a few concessions may take the 
wind out of terrorists’ sails, reducing support for 
their cause to only the most hardcore members. 
Some groups turn to terrorism because other meth- 
ods fail to achieve their objectives; allowing them 
to achieve success on some of their demands may 
reduce their propensity for violence. For example, 
an ethnonationalist group seeking independence 
might lose support if a state makes concessions on 
language or limited autonomy. Many governments, 
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however, lack flexibility, since concessions would 
be criticized as a sign of weakness. 

Concessions in any case often fail because the 
correlation between a group's progress toward its 
objectives through peaceful means and its move 
away from violence is often limited. The feared and 
highly motivated Liberation Tigers in Sri Lanka 
have agreed to a cease-fire in exchange for conces- 
sions by the government that fall short of auton- 
omy. In contrast, even after the death of Franco and 
numerous concessions by the successor republican 
government, the Basque ETA has continued, and 
indeed increased, its violence in Spain. 

International support for the counterterrorism 
effort is also vital This support generally increases 
domestic support for counterterrorism efforts. 
Enlisting the backing and assistance of international 
partners often solidifies domestic public opinion in 
favor of forceful government policy. International 
support lends legitimacy to a political leadership's 
claims that its operation has a moral purpose. Inter- 
national support can be critical to operational suc- 
cess, providing additional intelligence and reach as 
terrorists (even domestic ones) increasingly cross 
borders. Most umportant, international support 
undercuts the myriad benefits that a terrorist group 
gains from having an active or passive state sponsor. 


Defenses 

Counterterrorism, though it tends to focus on 
offense, also requires a range of defensive measures. 
Defenses mit terrorists’ options, making it more dif- 
ficult and risky for them to stnke. Gauging defenses 
is an art in itself. Basic measures include whether 
defenses are robust enough to prevent or signifi- 
cantly reduce the number of certain types of attacks 
(airline hijackings, for example). Other types of 
defenses can reduce the casualties and damage that 
attacks miflict, even if they do not completely prevent 
the attacks. For example, installing blast-proof win- 
dows at critical facilities will not stop a car bomb, but 
they will reduce the number of casualties from shards 


of flying glass. 


THE WAR AGAINST AL QAEDA 

The United States has battled Al Qaeda since the 
mid-1990s, with the effort stepping up consider- 
ably after the August 1998 embassy bombings in 
Kenya and Tanzania. The response to the 9-11 
attacks on the World Trade Center and Pentagon 
ushered in a new era, making the struggle against 
Al Qaeda one of the most important issues in 
American foreign policy. 


How goes this war? Both Al Qaeda and the 
United States can claim some degree of success. In 
general, Al Qaeda has suffered operationally, but its 
broader support remains strong. The United States 
has greatly improved its ability to target Al Qaeda, 
yet gaps remain. 

Al Qaeda as an organization has suffered, but the 
long-term health of its cause appears strong. After 
the 9-11 attacks, the United States and its allies 
engaged in a worldwide campaign of arrests and 
disruptions, including detention of more than 3,000 
suspected operatives. Many of the elite Al Qaeda 
members who swore loyalty to Osama bin Laden 
were detained or killed. The United States or other 
governments captured a number of Al Qaeda senior 
lieutenants, such as Khalid Sheik Mohammed and 
Abu Zubayda. Control over the Al Qaeda network, 
which includes potential rivals, probably fell as its 
ability to operate openly declined. 

That said, Al Qaeda and its affiliates are in no 
danger of collapse. It has always attracted highly 
skilled, motivated, and experienced operatives. 
Fundraising remains robust, and the organization 
appears able to attract new recruits. In addition, 
many members of its senior leadership, cluding 
bin Laden and his deputy, Ayman al-Zawahiri, 
remain active. Their very survival in the face of a 
worldwide manhunt represents a form of victory, 
demonstrating successful defiance of America and 
its allies. Al Qaeda has suffered few defections, 
despite considerable incentives to leave the group. 

Al Qaeda’ ability to conduct operations has suf- 
fered considerably since 9-11. A steady stream of 
arrests and disruptions has reduced its operational 
security and hindered its reach, as cells throughout 
the world have been broken up or forced further 


“underground. In addition, the group has not carried 


out a true terrorism “spectacular’—a bloody attack 
against a difficult target—since 9-11. Al Qaeda’ con- 
tinuing threats to undertake such massive attacks 
suggest that its plans have been thwarted or that 
these threats instead serve propaganda purposes, 
even if not fulfilled. 

Nevertheless, the group remains a dangerous 
organization—and extremely active. Al Qaeda in the 
past two years has planned or been implicated in 
attacks in Tunisia, Chechnya, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
Jordan, Kenya, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and Morocco. 
Several of these attacks led to considerable blood- 
shed (particularly the Bali discotheque bombing in 
2002), while the attack earlier this year m Saudi Ara- 
bia was on relatively well-guarded targets. The 
group's unsuccessful use of a surface-to-air missile 


against a commercial airliner in Kenya suggests that 
its ability to innovate is still strong. The sheer range 
of its operations indicates that its reach and ability 
to collect information for targeting, while perhaps 
diminished, remains considerable. - 


Al Qaeda's ideology is still potent, and its appeal. 


may even have grown since 9-11. Increasingly, ele- 
ments of Al Qaeda’s worldview—that the United 
States seeks to subjugate the Muslim world, that 
Washington represents a greater enemy than local 
repressive governments, and that the struggle is 
epochal and civilizational—are gaining support. 
Violent jihad as the answer to the Muslim world’s 
problems appears more attractive than in the past. 
In addition, Al Qaeda has shown flexibility in call- 
ing for jihad against American soldiers in Iraq, 
despite the movement's loathing of Saddam Hus- 
seins regime, and it continues to try to capitalize on 
Israeli-Palestinian violence. Indicative of this flexi- 
bility, bin Laden has called for vusing every good as 
well as sinful person” 
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operate today as a “virtual network,” but this is less 
dangerous than a real network. 


AN AMERICAN PERSPECTIVE 
Since 9-11, the United States has made consid- 
erable progress developing institutions to fight ter- 
rorism, but its overall strategy remains unclear. It 
has engaged in a massive bureaucratic reorganiza- 
tion, creating the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity to decrease the chances of another successful 
terrorist attack on American soil. In addition, the 
FBI has undergone many changes designed to make 
it more effective in preempting future terrorist 
attacks. All major foreign policy institutions now 
see counterterrorism as one of their top missions. 
Yet, despite the Bush administration’ attempts to 
articulate a counterterrorism strategy through vari- 
ous national security documents, it is not clear 
whether the more strategic elements are being 
implemented throughout the government. Notably, 
there are few efforts to 





as part of the struggle. 

Al Qaeda has made 
some progress in gain- 
ing militant and popu- 
lar support in the 
Muslim world. The 9-11 attacks and the us response 
have made Al Qaeda the world’s premier resistance 
movement to America while demonstrating the 
group’ remarkable ability to inflict pain—attractive 
characteristics for Muslim militants. In addition, Al 
Qaeda’s propaganda against us hegemony, particu- 
larly in the aftermath of the unpopular war and occu- 
pation of Iraq, has given the movement additional 
legitimacy in much of the region. Polls taken by the 
Pew Charitable Trusts after the Saddam regime fell 
indicated that “people in most predominantly Mus- 
lim countries remain overwhelmingly opposed to the 
United States, and in several cases these negative feel- 
ings have increased dramatically.” 

Among the greatest blows Al Qaeda has suffered 
is its loss of a haven in Afghanistan, along with pas- 
sive support from Pakistan and a permissive envi- 
ronment in much of the world. The loss of 
Afghanistan was devastating, denying the move- 
ment a safe place in which to organize, recruit, and 
train. Islamabad’s turn toward the United States 
after 9-11 helped produce some of the greatest suc- 
cesses against Al Qaeda, such as the arrest of Khalid 
Sheik Mohammed. Equally important has been the 
aggressive campaign conducted by governments in 
Europe and Asia, which makes it far harder for the 
organization to recruit and operate. Al Qaeda may 





The weakest aspect of the US response so far 
is in the installation of proper defenses. 


address terrorist recruit- 
ing and to undermine 
Al Qaeda’ ideology. 
Efforts to reduce its 
support in the Muslim 
world through development and public diplomacy 
are underfunded and disorganized. In October, a gov- 
ernment advisory group chaired by former Ambas- 
sador Edward Djerejian found that us public 
diplomacy “has become outmoded, lacking both 
strategic direction and resources.” 

Intelligence has blossomed. The massive num- 
ber of arrests and detentions, as well as the huge 
increase in the number of analysts working on Al 
Qaeda and Islamic radicalism, has greatly improved 
understanding of the threat. In addition, vulnera- 
bility assessments are beginning to identify weak- 
nesses at home that terrorists might exploit. So far, 
the us government has been aggressive in using ren- 
ditions and detentions to gain information, but has 
not engaged in mass arrests or other measures that 
might provoke a widespread backlash. Creativity 
and flexibility, however, at times appear to be lack- 
ing. Siobhan Gorman, for example, noted in the 
August 2 issue of National Journal that the FBI con- 
tinues to focus on prosecuting suspected radicals 
rather than seizing opportunities to penetrate the 
network as a whole. 

Popular support for counterterrorism efforts 
appears deep. The Bush administration enjoys 
widespread backing for many of its methods, with 
much of the population favoring even stronger 
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measures to fight terrorism. International support 
for the effort against Al Qaeda remains robust, 
despite problems in bilateral relations stemming 
from the war with Iraq. 

The weakest aspect of the us response so far is in 
the installation of proper defenses. It took almost a 
year to establish the Homeland Security Depart- 
ment, which remains mired in bureaucratic infight- 
ing and chaos. The Bush administration has 
emphasized offensive operations, leading critics to 
charge that it has not devoted proper attention to 
securing the homeland. As Rand Beers, a former 
senior aide to President Bush, notes: “The difficult, 
long-term issues both at home and abroad have 
been avoided, neglected or shortchanged and gen- 
erally underfunded.” 

It is clear that the struggle against terrorism has 
made progress and Al Qaeda has suffered setbacks. 
Nevertheless, the United States has a long way to 
go. To understand whether America is triumphing 
in its war on terrorism, it is first essential to know 
what victory would mean. Too narrow a definition, 
such as the number of arrests or prosecutions, fails 
to grasp completely the Al Qaeda threat. Measures 
must also take into account Al Qaeda's ability to 


gain new recruits, raise money, find new havens, or 
otherwise sustain its worldwide campaign. 

Lacking systematic measures of its counterter- 
rorism effort, us officials risk missing important are- 
nas in the overall struggle. They also may fail to ask 
the necessary hard questions about why certain 
efforts bear fruit while others do not. This is not to 
suggest that America’s counterterrorism policy is 
necessarily failing. Indeed, since 9-11 the United 
States has scored numerous successes, many of 
which haye proved devastating to Al Qaeda. Even 
so, policy makers must think more broadly as 
America and its allies move from the immediate 
response to the September 11 attacks to a long- 
term, perhaps generational struggle against Al 
Qaeda and its ideology. 

With this wider perspective in mind, nebulous 
areas such as public diplomacy in the Muslim 
world, the success of nation building in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, and the quality of homeland defense 
will rightly become central to the overall debate on 
how well the war on terrorism is going. These 
broader measures often are more difficult to analyze 
and weigh, but long-term success requires recogni- 
tion of their role. a 
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and Islam as an ideology of hate and violence.” 


Radical Islam, Liberal Islam 


M. A. MUQTEDAR KHAN 


merican foreign policy faces a critical threat 

from the Muslim world in the form of a 

deeply embedded and rapidly growing anti- 
Americanism. This anti-Americanism already has 
resulted in the catastrophic attack on the United 
States on September 11, 2001, that led to thousands 
of deaths, two wars, hundreds of billions of dollars 
of economic losses, and a significant erosion of 
American democracy in the form of the Patriot Act, 
which undermines many of the civil protections 
enshrined in the Bill of Rights. 

Muslim anti-Americanism stems from two prin- 
cipal causes: the manifestly unjust consequences of 
current and past us policies toward the Muslim 
world, and the use of America as the “designated 
other” in Islamist discourse that seeks to recon- 
struct an Islamic identity and create a global Islamic 
political power. The policies that fuel anti-Ameri- 
canism include us support for Israel, for authori- 
tarian regimes in Egypt and Saudi Arabia, and for 
opposition to Islamic regimes in Afghanistan, 
Sudan, Iran, and Algeria. They also include past 
sanctions agaist Iraq and the recent “preemptive 
war” against and occupation of Iraq. These actions 
are seen as proof that the United States is deter- 
mined to destroy Islam and Muslims. 

Islamist discourse has made anti-Americanism its 
centerpiece by constructing the idea of an Islamic 
civilization that ıs in direct opposition to a carica- 
turized West. Islamists first define the contemporary 
West as imperial, morally decadent, and un-Godly. 
They posit Western power and values as the cause 
of all Muslim problems. Then they envision a 
revived Islamic civilization as just, moral, and God- 
centered—the antithesis of their imagined West. The 
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revival of Islam depends, in their view, on the defeat 
of the West and the rejection of Western values. 

Political, military, economic, and intellectual 
independence from the West has always been mod- 
ern political Islam's overriding goal. In the hearts of 
those Islamists who believe that Islam should be the 
sole source of values, laws, and governance in Mus- 
lm society, the failure to achieve their goal for 
nearly a century, ın combination with real and per- 
ceived injustices committed by the United States 
and its allies against Muslims, has engendered an 
extremely vitriolic hatred of America and given 
birth to radical Islam. These radicals—truly, rogue 
Islamists—are willing to do anything to destroy 
America. They and their discourses are globalizing 
anti-Americanism and spreading an ideology of 
hatred and killing. In the process they are under- 
mining the moral fabric of the Muslim world by 
corrupting Islam's message of justice, mercy, sub- 
mission, compassion, and enlightenment. 

Rogue Islamists constitute a threat both to Amer- 
ica and to Islam. An effective response to this threat 
requires a complex strategy that counters the 
Islamists’ worldview and delegitimizes their dis- 
courses. This strategy should expose the fallacies of 
their radicalism and underscore the devastating 
consequences it could bring to Muslims and the 
world by triggering a long and bloody global con- 
flict between America and the Muslim world. An 
essential element in this strategy is the promotion 
of liberal Islam. Liberal Islam challenges the radical 
Islamist worldview. While also using Islam as its 
foundational idiom, it provides an alternate inter- 
pretation of Muslim reality and a more positive 
vision in which all Muslims can find hope. 


THE LIBERAL HOUR? 

Islam itself is essentially a set of revealed values 
designed to guide humanity on the path to enlight- 
enment and virtue. Liberal Islam interprets Islam to 
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emphasize liberal values such as religious tolerance, 
freedoms of conscience and speech, civil liberties, 
social justice, public welfare, and educational devel- 
opment. Islamic Spain, the Emperor Akbars rule in 
Mughal India, and the Abbasid caliphate are the 
best-known historical examples of liberal Islam. 
These regimes practiced religious tolerance, pro- 
moted educational and scientific achievement, and 
made pluralism a state as well as a social value. 

Often the terms “moderate” or “liberal,” when 
used as an adjective before Muslim, are interpreted 
to mean lukewarm. Many Muslims traditionally 
believe that there is only one essential interpreta- 
tion of Islam, the “true Islam,” and deny that there 
can be liberal as well as extremist mterpretations of 
Islamic sources. For them the term liberal Islam 
implies casual or loose adherence to fundamentals 
rather, than a different understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of Islam. 

This is misleading and demeaning. Many pro- 
gressive Muslims are passionate about their values 
and beliefs. Today moderate Muslims are those who 
have achieved a negotiated peace with modernity. 
They recognize that modernity is the existential con- 
dition of our time, and they also submit to the mes- 
sage of Islam. They understand the distinction 
between historical Islam and Islamic principles. 
They recognize 1jtihad, an Islamic tradition allowing 
reinterpretation of religious texts, as the most impor- 
tant tool for intellectual revival and social reform 
within the Islamic context. By focusing on Islamic 
principles and advocating ijtihad, moderate Muslims 
are able to bridge the gap between text and context 
through rational interpretation. They underscore 
that Islam is a religion of peace, mercy, and tolera- 
tion. (The word Islam itself is a conjugation of the 
Arabic term for peace, salam.) They also advocate 
democracy, religious tolerance, interfaith relations, 
peaceful co-existence, and secular education. 

Moderate Muslims are not as well organized as 
Islamists, but they are a global presence. Liberal 
Muslim intellectuals who are speaking up and writ- 
ıng critically include Maulana Waheeduddin Khan 
and Asghar Ali Engineer in India, Farish Noor and 
Chandra Muzaffar in Malaysia, Nourcholish Majid 
in Indonesia, Tarik Ramadan in Europe, Fetullah 
Gulen in Turkey, and Abdul Kareem Soroush in 
Iran. These individuals also enjoy a degree of pop- 
ular support within their communities, where their 
ideas are generating debates not only at home but 
in the Muslim world generally through the Internet 
and other media. 

In addition to being critical of us foreign policy in 
the Muslim world, moderate Muslims also deplore 


the prejudiced view of Islam m the West, particularly 
among members of the policy elite, who are ignorant 
about Islam and life in Muslim lands. But Muslim 
moderates do not blame the United States or the 
West or modernity for the problems of the Muslim 
world. They recognize that the decline of Islamic civ- 
uization preceded colonialism. They are aware that 
Western powers did not cause the decay of free and 
creative thinking in the Muslim world, which came 
about because of internal dynamics. Moderate Mus- 
lims are critical of polemics against the West, rising 
anti-Semitism, and the tendency to blame Israel for 
everything problematic in the Muslim world. They 
condemn the growing intolerance, sectarianism, and 
authoritarianism in Mushm societies. Above all, they 
lament the Muslim worlds intellectual decline. 


THE BATTLE FOR ISLAM’S SOUL 

Moderate Muslims are engaged in a battle for the 
soul of Islam. They argue that Islam embodies a 
message of compassion and peace sent by God to 
civilize humanity and to give human existence a 
transcendent and divine purpose. They are aghast 
at—and reject—the use of Islam to incite terror, jus- 
tify bigotry, and discriminate on the basis of faith, 
gender, or ethnicity. They recognize that Islam has 
been appropriated by political and extremist groups 
that are using it as an ideology to pursue a counter- 
hegemonic agenda both within the Muslim world 
and against the non-Muslim world, especially the 
United States They acknowledge the global prob- 
lem created by rogue Islamists and insist that the 
extremist interpretations of Islam by the jihadis and 
their crusades are not only.creating a global fitna 
(crisis), but are also corrupting the essence of Islam 
and worsening the sociopolitical, economic, and 
cultural crises in the Muslim world. Liberal Islam 
deconstructs the jihadi discourse to reveal the 
extremist tendencies behind this interpretation of 
Islam and exposes how radical Islamists use rather 
than serve their religion. Moderate Muslims aim to 
rescue Islam, Islamic symbols and traditions, 
Islamic scholarship, and Islam’ intellectual legacy. 

It is in the battle for Islam's soul that the United 
States and liberal Islam share a common strategic 
goal: the systematic dismantlement and delegit- 
imization of the rogue Islamist discourse that por- 
trays America as an anti-Islam crusader and Islam as 
an ideology of hate and violence. It is in this arena 
of interpretation and reinterpretation of global polit- 
ical realities and the essence and objectives of an 
Islamic society that the war on terror will be won or 
lost. It 1s also in this contested realm that the hearts 
and minds of Muslims will be won or lost. Although 


moderate Muslims are beginning to have an impact 
in this battle in the United States, they are not yet an 
important player ın the Muslim world. American 
policy makers must recognize the strategic value of 
liberal Islam and promote and protect it. 

Moderate Muslums do not see the war on terror 
as a war against Islam or all Muslims. The liberal 
Islamic view of global politics disagrees fundamen- 
tally not only with the jihadi views, but also with 
those who see this struggle as a clash of civilizations 
between Islam and the West. Some American ana- 
lysts, in an attempt to explain Islamic militancy and 
anti-Americanism in a way that also finds fault 
entirely with Islam or certain Islamic fundamental- 
ists, have centered their focus on key Islamic 
thinkers, such as Sayyid Qutb. 

Qutb is easily one of the major architects and 
strategists of the contemporary Islamic revival. 
Along with Maulana Maududi, the founder of 
Jamaat-e-Islami, the revivalist movement in South 
Asia, and the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, the 
leader of Iran's Islamic revolution, Qutb gave shape 
to the ideas and the worldview that have mobilized 
and motivated millions of Muslims worldwide. But 
Western analysts and Islamists alike have tended to 
filter his messages to fit their agendas. 


A RADICAL READING OF QUTB 

Any discussion with Islamists about America and 
modernity brings out familiar themes: America is sec- 
ular and un-Godly, materialist and immoral, corrupt 
and decadent, un-Islamic and anti-Islamic. An empir- 
ical study of contemporary American society would 
of course reveal that it 1s less corrupt than many Mus- 
lim nations; is far less militant about radical secular- 
ism than many Muslim nations, such as Syria, Turkey, 
and Iraq under Saddam Hussein; and most important, 
is neither un-Islamic nor anti-Islamic. More than 6 
million Muslims who live in the United States thrive 
economically and are free to practice their religion. 
Most radical Islamist images of America systemati- 
cally eschew discussion about Western achievements 
such as relative religious and ethnic harmony, eco- 
nomic prosperity, work ethic, and appreciation for 
knowledge and scientific developments. 

To sustain a caricaturized construction of deca- 
dent America, many anti-Western Muslims turn to 
the polemics of Qutb, which were written in the 
1950s after his two-year educational visit to the 
United States. Indeed, the use of America as a foil for 
constructing Islamic identity stems in part from a 
radical reading—or misreading—of Qutb. The social 
critic, who was executed in Egypt in 1966, directed 
his diatribes on secularism and modernity more 
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against the regime and society of Egyptian leader 
Gamel Abdel Nasser. But today rogue Islamists trans- 
fer Qutb’s criticisms of Nasserite Egypt to America. 
What he said about Egypt in the 1950s is exactly 
what jihadis now say about America. 

Qutb was a prolific writer. He wrote literary crit- 
icism and on Islamic theology, including a multi- 
volume exegesis of the Koran. Anti-Western ideas 
occupy only a small part of his body of work. To 
define Qutb only on the basis of his anti-Western 
ideas and how rogue Islamists read him is to create 
a caricature. Qutb helped shape the consciousness 
of many politically active Muslims. He and other 
writers, such as Pakistans Maududi, produced a dis- 
course that created an identity, provided a world- 
view, and presented a critique of modernity and a 
polemic against the West. Setting aside the polemics 
and the jingoistic rhetoric clears a space to see lib- 
eral thinking. And that liberal ‘thought is there 
because Islam has a strong affinity for liberal values. 

Islamists are not alone in misreading Qutb. Paul 
Berman in a March 23, 2003, article in the New York 
Times Magazine sketched a humane profile of Qutb, 
but nevertheless argued that his philosophy and 
understanding of Islam underpinned the ideological 
basis of Al Qaeda and its affiliates. A hatred of liber- 
alism and the desire to defend Islam from the cultural 
impact of modern secularism, combined with a desire 
for martyrdom in the cause of Islam, are the corner- 
stones of Qutb’ ideology, according to Berman. He 
also insists that, while Qutb was indeed critical of the 
United States and its hypocritical foreign policy and 
support for Israel, Qutb did not focus on those poli- 
cies. Berman argues—correctly—that Qutb was less 
concerned with geopolitical conflicts than with the 
ideas, values, and norms that shape society. Berman 
asserts that it is not American foreign policy but the 
challenge of liberalism, particularly its morality, that 
vexed Qutb. But Berman muisreads Qutb by treating 
his critique of the West as the dominant and defining 
theme of his thinking. Berman argues that Islamism 
is necessarily opposed to liberalism. 

The strategic implications of Berman's reading of 
Qutb suggest that the United States could change 
its foreign policy in the Middle East and elsewhere 
without affecting the conflict with Islamists. Those 
who are motivated by a fear of liberalism will con- 
tinue to seek the destruction of the West so long as 
its culture continues to influence the world—the 
Muslim world in particular. Berman's misreading 
absolves us foreign policy as an important cause for 
rebellion and resistance by Islamic militants and 
suggests that this is indeed a clash of civilizations— 
Islam versus liberalism. 
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Yet there is another reading of Qutb—a liberal 
Muslim reading—that emphasizes the common 
undercurrents of liberalism in even the most strident 
of Muslim narratives. Qutb’ works contain themes 
that closely track those found in Enlightenment 
thinking but are also influenced by the political con- 
text in which the author found himself. Liberal read- 
ings of philosophers like Qutb can have the effect of 
disarming extremists. By questioning their readings, 
an opportunity arises to de-radicalize dialogue 
between moderates and radicals. 


ISLAM’S JOHN LOCKE? 

Sayyid Qutb means many things to many people. 
For some, as we have seen, he is the key ideologue 
of Islamic militancy. For others, such as the Muslim 
Brothérhood—the most important Islamic move- 
ment in the Arab world and Arab diaspora—he is the 
beacon of light who has explained with clarity why 
and how Islam can and should play a central role in 
Muslim societies and polities. For many he has kept 
altve the hope that the Muslim and Arab world might 
one day free itself 
from internal and 
external occupation. 

For a liberal Mus- 
lum seeking reform, 
Qutb’ use of ijtihad 
is especially appeal- 
ing. Ijtihad 1s a juristic tool employed to articulate 
Islamic legal positions on a specific issue using 
independent reasoning when traditional Islamic 
sources are silent on it. Today, liberal and progres- 
sive Muslims advocate ijthad as a rethinking tool 
to bridge the gap between Islamic texts and our 
contemporary context. But ijtihad is also a philos- 
ophy of renewal that allows access to the reservoir 
of Islamic wisdom in guiding life in the here and 
the now. If Islam is to take its mghtful place in the 
world today, Muslims will have to embrace ijtihad. 
It is the way forward to the renewal of their civi- 
lization and community. 

Qutbs key ijtihad redefined the Islamic ideal of 
jihad. The traditional understanding of jihad (strug- 
gle) in its military sense was that it was a war of 
defense against infidel nations, not individuals. Qutb 
argued that jihad could include not only offensive 
war but also war against internal enemies (even if 
they were Muslims)—including the state, if it had 
lost its legitimacy. His call for jihad against illegiti- 
mate rulers was contrary to traditional Islamic legal 
thought, which tended to privilege stability and order 
over justice and legitimacy and which expressed 





American policy makers must recognize the strategic 
value of liberal Islam and promote and protect it. 





strong disapproval of rebellions and armed opposi- 
tion to state authority. Qutbs emphasis on freedom 
and the legitimacy of government is reminiscent of 
the works of John Locke, the seventeenth-century 
English thinker whose ideas strongly influenced 
American democracy Having pursued graduate edu- 
cation in the United States, Qutb may well have been 
acquainted with Locke’s ideas and philosophy. 

Both Locke and Qutb imagined freedom in the 
same absolutist terms. The individual is, by virtue of 
his divine creation, subordinate to God and God 
alone and therefore is a free agent. Locke argued that 
“The natural liberty of man is to be free from any 
superior power on earth, and not to be under the will 
or legislative authority of man, but to have only the 
law of nature for his rule.” For Locke, freedom is 
inalienable, a God-given attribute prior to civil soci- 
ety. Qutb echoed Locke's ideas about natural rights. 
For Qutb, Islam is freedom from human authority. 
And Islamic society 1s civil society, which 1s prior to 
the state. In his book Milestones, Qutb called the 
Muslim faith “a universal declaration of the freedom 
of man from slavery 
to other men and his 
desires.” Qutb added 
in the same vein, “its 
purpose is to free 
those people who 
wish to be freed from 
eNet to men so that they may serve Allah 
alone.” It should not be surprising that Qutb came 
to value freedom as necessary even for the practice 
of faith. He was living in an authoritarian state— 
Egypt—that imprisoned him and eventually hanged 
him for his ideas. 

Both Locke and Qutb were deeply concerned 
about the legitimacy of government, in part because 
they saw that governments necessarily compromise 
the absolute freedom that individuals enjoy in the 
state of nature. For Locke, the key to legitimacy 1s 
continued consent He regarded government as the 
product of a social contract that would identify the 
objectives and hmıts of government authority If 
governments, whatever their form, transgress their 
limits or fail to fulfill their designated objectives, 
they become illegitimate and can be dissolved. 

Qutb divided societies into two kinds, Islamic 
and ignorant. Ignorant societies are bereft of Islamic 
principles, values, and the Islamic way, and are 
hence illegitimate. The Islamic rhetoric aside, Qutb 
was essentially seeking a correspondence between 
social norms and political norms. He regarded such 
correspondence as the key to Islamic legitimacy. 


‘Rulers, he asserted, must govern by the values of - 


those governed. When governments do not reflect 


and defend the society's values, they lose legitimacy 


and can be dissolved or replaced. 


Locke, too, developed a justification for revolu- - 


tion. Systematic, not occasional, violation of the 
social contract merits dissolution, and if dissolution 
is not possible peacefully, it must be carried out by 
force. “Whenever the legislators endeavor to take 
away and destroy the property of the people, or to 


reduce them to slavery under arbitrary power, they - 


put themselves into a state of war with the people 
who are thereupon absolved from further obédience 
and are left to the common refuge which God has 
provided for all men against force and violence.” 

‘Unlike Locke} who saw the role of government 
essefitially ds the defender of property and freedom, 
Qutb argued that the Tole of the state is to free indi- 
viduals to pursue their moral values. He lived in the 
age of'socialist authoritarianism and'he desperately 
sought the freedom to practice his ‘faith. Qutb 
believed that tyranny could only be-undermined 
through activism,and the use of force: “When they 
have‘no such freedom, then it becomes incumbent 
upon Muslims to‘launch a struggle through indi- 
vidual preaching as well’as by initiating an activist 
movemenht to restore their freedom, and to strike 
hard at all those political powers that force people 
to bow to their will and authority, defying the com- 
mandments of God, ‘and denying people the free- 
dom to listen to the'message of Islam, and to accept 
it éven when they'wish to do so.” 

‘ But it is on the question of social justice—a sub- 
ject for which Locke laid the foundations:in his dis- 
cussion of tolerance and property/that we can see 
Qutb most clearly as a philosopher not of terror, but 
of justice. Qutb’ wrote an entire volume on the 
importance of social justice, its Islamic philosophical 
roots, ‘and its: centrality to -his imagined Islamic 
republic. In Social Justice in Islam; Qutb advanced a 
basis for the idea of social justice within the islamic 
framework. He maintained that social justice in 
Islam’ is based on 'three;principles: absolute’ freedom 
of conscience, the complete equality of all people, 
and the firm mutual responsibility of individual and 
society. Freedom, ’equality, and responsibility: these 
are the three-pillars around which Qutb dreamed of 
establishing an Islamic republic that-would be ded- 
icated to the values of social justice. With this vision, 
he also provided a more fundamental understand- 
ing of Islam as a'religion of freedom and justice. 
` VQutb' underscored the importance of balancing 
the material and moral: needs of society and he 
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demonstrated through a rigorous analysis of Islam's 
fundamental sources—the Koran and the Sunnah— 
the Islamic basis for freedom, equality, and respon- 
sibility. The outstanding aspect of Qutb’ approach 
was his attempt to emphasize collective harmony 
and collective identity while still safeguarding the 
importance of individual rights and freedoms. 
Qutbs idea of social justice in Islam was dn intricate 
effort to balance materiality with morality, collec- 
tive responsibility with individuality. 


f 


Although this is a liberal reading of Qutb, it is 
also a liberal reading of Locke. (There are moments 
when Qutb shows sparks of intolerance and even 
totalitarian proclivities; but then so does Plato.) 
Unlike- Locke,‘who focused on’ his own-society; 
Qutb also included a polemic against the West. Yet, 
if Locke had seenhis own society colonized arid 
ravaged’ by the West, as the Muslim world was by 
European colonialism, he'too would have ‘found 
fault-with the colonizers. Locke believed in: the 
absolute right of private property.: He .certainly 
would not have withheld criticism of those who 
forcibly robbed other civilizations of their edon 
and their resources. 

In'arguing that there can be an sitesi ‘adic 
of Muslim ideologues, I am also'suggesting that dis- 
courses are what we make of them. Ideas affect real- 
ity, but reality also affects the formation of ideas and 
how ideas are apprehended. Some: Muslims. read 
Qutb and are motivated to use violence against their 
regimes and the West, which they perceive as tyran- 
nical. Other Muslims read Qutb as an advocate of 
freedom, social justice, and responsible governance. 

The different readings of Qutb underscore the 
diversity within Islam and among Muslims. -Profiles 
of Islam and Muslims cannot be painted with broad 
brushes. us policy makers in particular must realize 
that if:America is to remain deeply engaged with the 
Muslim world, then they and indeed most Ameri- 
cans will have to remain deeply engaged with 
Islamic thought and intellectuals, ‘and:with how 
Muslims understand and interpret their faith. There 
are no short cuts. There are also no quick single- 
variable explanations of Muslim:anger with the 
United States. Muslim realities, like Muslim 
thought, are complex, diverse, and challenging. As 
policy makers in Washington rethink the Muslim 
world, they must remember that ethnocentric inter- 
pretations and sweeping judgments will only 
enhance misunderstanding and lead to bad policy. 
And bad policy has bad consequences. § m 
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are off, if a regime believes it no longer has anything 
to lose, it will become less concerned with deter- 
rence and more concerned with defense. It might 
see nuclear weapons as a‘way to'restore the con- 
ventional balance:on the battlefield. Similarly, the 
regime could conclude, as some American planners 
did during the cold war, that limited nuclear 
options might restore deterrence. Most worrisome, 
regime leaders might also.reason that their impend- 
ing defeat removes any prior restraints: to, transfer 
nuclear weapons to their terrorist allies.. ` ~ı 

Although defeat in. war reptesents the most obvi~ 


ous and most likely situation under which deter- l 


rence would fail; there are other.instances where, 
incentives against transferring nuclear: weapons 
might dissipate. These are conditionsishort of war 
where regimes conclude that the United States has 
put them in its sights. When a rogue regime sees an 
adversary preparing So then it men con 
clude it has a win- ~ Toret pem I oh 
dow of opportunity rr owi a 
to land. the. first 

blow. The danger is ' 
that the first blow 

might come indi-. ' 
rectly by passing dear weapons t to terrorists, who 
might act as a delivery vehicle: Similarly, coercive 
uses of force short of war, like air strikes against a 
regime’s nuclear arsenal. or support.for an insurt 
gency, might prompt the leadership: of a rogue state 
to believe that war is imminent. Although a regime 
may not pass nuclear.arms-to.a terrorist organiza- 
tion, it may decide it 1s.time to court relations wie 
a non-state a a te 







Tes 10 TERRORISTS. te So Ni 
` The strength of a state's tiesto a ‘terrorist: group 
represents the second important factor in determin- 
ing the likelihood of deterrence failure: This factor 
deserves attention because it identifies the likely 
recipient of a nuclear hand-off. The strength of these 
ties depends:on the relationship that-a government 
and its population: have with a terrorist. organization. 
Nuclear transfers.can occur because the government 
makes a deliberate choice to:share its'capabilities, or 
because some sympathizers in the population steal 
nuclear weapons for a terrorist organization. 

A rogue state ‘and a terrorist group have strong 
ties when the government takes:on the- role of a 
sponsor and when significant, portions of the popu- 
lation support the terrorist organizations cause. 
Weak ties might exist when the governments com- 
mitment to a group is minimal or when the popula- 


tion at large is supportive but the regime is not A 
governments level of icommitment to a terrorist 
group:can vary depending on how much the politi- 
cal leadership decides to. cooperate with the non- 
state organization. Sometimes governments play an 
active rolein the life of a terrorist organization—cre- 
ating it, financing it, and influencing the character 
and objective of its missions. In other circumstances, 
governments might offer divided support to a ter- 
rorist group: Some elements might provide more 
aésistance than others'do: For example, the political 
leadership ‘might offer tacit approval for its intelli- 
gence organizations to-associate-with. terrorists. In 
other instances; the military. might offet aid with the 
explicit approval of the government. Support within 
a government might result in a deliberate or indirect 
transfer of nuclear weapons to terrorist groups. The 
regime might 'not-want to share nuclear weapons, 
but some: faction sora the government might 
„decide to give ter- 
si rorists nuclear, capa- 
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rene at, s 


Efforts at regime change lent actualy cause’ "2! șa bilities regardless of 
Í rather than „prevent a nuclear “hand-off té to’ terrorists. 


„the ‘official policy. 
„j American officials, 
« for example, worry 
iat apalei scientists affiliated with the Pak- 
istani nuclear program might help.Al- Soa acquire 
nuclear weapons: œ cas «Ji 

„Public backing of a' terrorist group represents 
another facet of.a,state’s ties to:terrorists. Political 
parties: or organizations outside:the controlling 
regime might offer rhétorical or financial support 
for a terrorist group. Similarly, a population: might 
identify with a:terrorist cause because they share 
ethnic ‘ties. In:general,a sympathetic populace 
offers a recruiting poolifor.a terrorist group. Not 
only might these new recruits serve as members of 
a.terrorist organization; they might also earn posi- 
tions ofiresponsibility in the government organiza- 
tions responsible for safeguarding nuclear materials. 
+, Of course, other factors might influence rogue 
regimes ‘to pass’nuclear weapons to terrorists. 
Threats to a regime’ survival and the strength of 
terrorist ties, however, are the most influental. 
Attempts to destroy a rogue regime can render ‘coer- 
cion useless as an option. What the regime values 
most, its.survival, no lenger is held hostage. The 
strength of terrorist ties suggests whether or not a 
recipient for the weapons ' exists. 

Some might argue, that the character af: a: gov- 
ernment'’s leadership deserves attention. Leaders, 
and therefore regimes, vary in their tendency to 
undertake risky behavior: Indeed, one of the argu- 
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ments for the war ın Iraq was that the United States 
could not deter Saddam from aggression. Similarly, 
some might argue that ideological convictions 
could drive rogue states to arm non-state allies with 
nuclear weapons. Although these factors likely play 
a role in their decision making, the costs of nuclear 
retaliation are so great that they should influence 
even leaders willing to run great risks. 


HOW MIGHT DETERRENCE FAIL? 

Threats to a rogue state's survival as well as its 
preexisting ties with terrorist organizations create 
four situations where the success of deterrence may 
vary. Although existing states might not fit perfectly 
within these categories, they isolate the factors that 
likely will influence the decision making of rogue 
states when they calculate the costs and benefits of 
a nuclear hand-off. 


The Least Worrisome Situation ` 

When the survival of a rogue regime 1s not threat- 
ened and when the state possesses few or weak ties 
with terrorists, the threat of a nuclear transfer is very 
low. Deterrent threats, consequently, dissuade these 
regimes from sharing nuclear weapons because they 
risk losing both control over territory and their 
actual survival. As such, the regime and its country 
represent valuable targets that the United States can 
hold hostage. Although such states may harbor ter- 
ritorial ambitions, they lack the ties to terrorists that 
might make a hand-off likely. 


Wartime Hand-Offs 

A state facing a war that threatens its survival will 
encounter incentives, which did not exist before a 
conflict, to share its nuclear capabilities with terror- 
ists. Since the regime stands on the verge of losing 
not only its control over the country but its very exis- 
tence, deterrent threats can no longer influence its 
behavior. Protecting those high-value assets once 
held hostage by the United States seems no longer 
possible or important since the regime appears likely 
to lose a war. The prospect of defeat removes incen- 
tives to prevent nuclear transfers to terrorists. How- 
ever, in these situations, rogue regimes might also 
have an incentive to use nuclear weapons for defense 
rather than handing them off to a terrorist group. If 
the states possess few or no ties with terrorists, it 
seems likely that they would use their nuclear 








10n the difficulties of escaping attribution, see Richard A. 
Falkenrath, Robert D Newman, and Bradley A. Thayer, 
America’ Achilles’ Heel: Nuclear Bio and Chemical Ter- 
rorism and Covert Attack (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1998), 
pp 239-240. 
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weapons in a desperate gamble to restore deterrence 
or to restore the conventional balance. 


A Transfer During Peacetime 

Deterrent threats against states whose survival is 
not immediately in jeopardy but that possess strong 
ties to terrorists can fail in four ways First, if a 
regime believes it can pass nuclear capability clan- 
destinely and without being caught, it might decide 
to take the chance. There are, however, practical 
considerations that make this kind of miscalculation 
unlikely. A rogue regime cannot with any certainty 
guarantee that the United States will not trace the 
transfer back to its source.! Moreover, a government 
cannot assure itself that terrorists will not decide to 
use nuclear weapons against it. These twin risks 
should prevent secure states from deliberately shar- 
ing nuclear arms with terrorist organizations. 

Second, a group within the government might 
steal a nuclear weapon and give it to a terrorist 
organization. This transfer could take place with- 
out the knowledge of the government. Factions 
sympathetic to a terrorist group might have access 
to nuclear weapons, thereby facilitating a hand-off. 
Although this scenario seems plausible, rogue 
regimes will fear retaliation and, thus, exercise tight 
control over their nuclear weapons. Concerns about 
theft as well as accidental or unauthorized use 
should motivate governments to create a central- 
ized command and control system. New nuclear 
states, moreover, will probably possess only a hand- 
ful of weapons, making it easier for governments to 
keep track of their own nuclear arsenals. 

Third, a regime could claim that some faction 
within the government transferred a nuclear 
weapon to terrorists without its knowledge and per- 
mission. The leadership could thus disavow any 
connection between its capabilities and a nuclear 
attack against the United States. But this type of 
ruse is risky. The United States might still hold the 
state responsible. American officials might assume 
that the supplier had incentive to erect strong safe- 
guards to prevent theft. This knowledge undercuts 
the effectiveness of a rogue states attempted decep- 
tion, making it highly unlikely that anyone would 
try this strategy for a nuclear transfer. 

A final avenue for deterrence failure and a 
nuclear hand-off stems from state failure. These are 
instances when a regime loses control over its ter- 
ritory because of an internal collapse stemming 
from a coup, a civil war, or a revolution. Each of 
these situations is dangerous because a government 
might find it impossible to maintain control over its 
nuclear weapons in the midst of chaos. Should 
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states collapse, nuclear weapons might fall into the 
hands of terrorists. 


The Most Worrisome Situation 

The most likely situation for deterrence failure will 
occur when a state with strong ties to terrorists finds 
its survival in jeopardy. With a regime on the verge 
of losing control, deterrent threats lose their punch, 
removing restraints on the transfer of nuclear 
" weapons to terrorists. Governments threatened with 
extinction might ask themselves, “Why not give 
nuclear weapons to terrorists? What better way of 
exacting revenge?” Even then, these states might 
instead try to use nuclear weapons to restore deter- 
rence or to improve the conventional balance on the 
battlefield. However, if they find themselves fighting 
the United States, they might conclude that using 
nuclear weapons is useless and likely dangerous. 
Nuclear use could invite quick retaliation or war 
crimes trials for commanders who carry out attacks. 


IRAN AND NORTH KOREA 

To illustrate the potential explanatory power of 
this framework, let us examine two rogue states, Iran 
and North Korea, and their incentives for a nuclear 
hand-off to terrorists. Today, both of these states con- 
front external security threats, although the threats 
do not put their regimes in immediate danger. 

Iran falls into the category of a state that might 
pass nuclear weapons, if it acquires them, to terror- 
ists. The international community already suspects 
that Tehran wants a nuclear capability. If Iran 
obtains that capability, then it would represent a 
country with strong ties to terrorists whose regime 
faces no immediate threats to its survival. The cur- 
rent regime in Tehran maintains a close relationship 
with both the Lebanese group Hezbollah and the 
Palestinian Hamas. These associations have aroused 
fears in Washington that, once Iran acquires nuclear 
weapons, it might also share them with its terrorist 
clients. These fears are compounded by the close 
affiliation between those organizations that control 
Iran’s unconventional weapons programs and the 








2See Reuel Marc Gerecht, “The Mullahs’ Manhattan Project,” 
The Weekly Standard, vol. 8, no. 3 June 9, 2003); and Geof- 
frey Gules, “The Islamic Republic of Iran and Nuclear, Biolog- 
ical, and Chemical Weapons,” in Peter R Lavoy, Scott D 
Sagan, and James J. Wirtz, eds., Planning the Unthinkable: How 
New Powers Will Use Nuclear, Biological, and Chemical 
Weapons (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2000), pp 79-103 
On the possible role of the Revolutionary Guards ın nuclear 
weapons, see David “An Iranian Bomb?” The Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, vol. 51, no. 5 (July/August 1995), 
pp. 21-26 


chent terrorist groups. Some believe that the Iranian 
Revolutionary Guard Corps not only has a hand in 
these programs but also has a close relationship 
with Hamas and Hezbollah.2 

At the moment, Iran lacks both a nuclear arsenal 
and incentives to pass nuclear weapons to ts terror- 
ist clients. In addition, Iran has recently signaled its 
apparent willingness to remain a non-nuclear 
weapons state by agreeing at least in principle to halt 
the enrichment of uranium and to permit mspection 
of suspect nuclear facilites. But this could change. A 
nuclear-armed Iran might decide to transfer its 
nuclear weaponry if its neighbors, the United States, 
or a coalition from the international community 
decide to use force to undertake regime change. The 
United States has made it clear that it “will not toler- 
ate the construction of a nuclear weapon” in Iran. 
Should Iran acquire a nuclear capability, that might 
provoke the United States and its allies to use force 
to change the regime in Tehran. The danger is that 
Iran would then transfer any nuclear capability that ıt 
might have to its terrorist clients. A war would 
remove any restraints the regime might perceive dur- 
ing peacetime. Because use of their nascent capability, 
should it exist, might prove difficult or self-defeat- 
ing, Iranian leaders on the brink of losing power 
might find it more satisfying to give nuclear weapons 
to terrorists who might emerge to fight another day. 

North Korea is a state that shows little likelihood 
of transferring nuclear weapons to terrorists. Inter- 
nally, the government faces severe economic chal- 
lenges. Externally, it faces security problems, but no 
immediate threat to its survival. No foreign armies 
are moving up the Korean peninsula to replace the 
regime ın Pyongyang. At the same time, the us State 
Department notes that the regime's ties to terrorist 
groups active today are apparently not as strong as 
Iran's. (The State Department also concluded this 
year that North Korea “is not known to have spon- 
sored any terrorist acts since 1987.”) The likelihood 
of a nuclear hand-off to terrorists appears unlikely 
given the strong controlling personality exercised 
over the government by the current leader, Kim Jong 
I. That some element within the government might 
provide nuclear weapons to terrorists also seems 
improbable given the tight control Kim Jong I likely 
maintains over his nuclear program. And North 
Korean officials themselves have recently stated they 
view their nuclear arsenal as a useful deterrent and 
that they “have no intention of transferring any 
means of that deterrence to other countries.” 

A policy that threatens the survival of the North 


~ Korean regime might increase the odds of a nuclear 


transfer to terrorists. Should American and allied 
forces attempt to use force to remove the regime, 
then the government will likely conclude that all bets 
are off and it might achieve some measure of revenge 
by giving nuclear weapons to terrorists. But this pos- 
sibility is undercut by two realities. The North Kore- 
ans might find it better to use their weapons against 
enemy conventional forces, against the American 
homeland, or against the territory of its allies. Fur- 
thermore, the regime might not have strong ties to 
terrorists and, thus, a group to which ıt could give 
nuclear weapons. Recently, the United States seems 
to have adopted a more conciliatory tone. It has 
moved toward offering North Korea assurances that 
it has no plans to remove the regime by force 


POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

Five possible policy recommendations emerge 
from this discussion. First, it appears the United 
States can deter rogue states from sharing nuclear 
weapons with ter- 
rorists more easily 
than some prevail- 
ing views contend. 
Deterrent threats 
are more robust 
than the conventional wisdom seems to believe. The 
possibility of transfer seems unlikely, even when the 
survival of a regime appears in jeopardy, because that 
government might decide to use its nuclear weapons 
rather than transfer them to a terrorist group. The 
lme of reasoning offered here suggests that relying on 
deterrence rather than the use of force remains a pru- 
dent course. At the very least, we have more reasons 
to feel optimistic about our ability to deter the trans- 
fer of nuclear weapons terrorists. 

Second, the United States should avoid regime 
change against rogue states with nuclear weapons, 
especially those with strong ties to terrorists. Not 
only might American forces find themselves possi- 
bly facing nuclear attack; the United States might 
create a situation where a regime would no longer 
feel restrained against giving terrorist allies a nuclear 
capability. In an attempt to avoid retribution for a 
terrorist attack on the American homeland, these 
states might create situations where their nuclear 
weapons are easy to steal and, thus, indirectly pass 
their nuclear capabilities to terrorists. 

Third, the United States should prepare to help 
nuclear-armed regimes like Pakistan avoid political 
instability or state failure. Domestic turmoil in new 
nuclear states might pose a more likely threat to 








Other states could view a preventive war as further 
evidence of why they need their own nuclear arsenal. 
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American security. Under these circumstances, 
regimes might find it difficult to control their nuclear 
arsenals. Even more dangerous, if state failure should 
occur, deterrence would no longer matter because no 
government would exist to deal with a threat. In this 
anarchic environment, terrorists who once associated 
with a regime might find it easy to take advantage of 
the situation to steal a nuclear weapon. The ease with 
which guerrillas in Iraq can make use of unguarded 
depots of conventional weapons highlights this 
potential problem. Concretely, this means the United 
States may need to moderate its tendency to treat 
new nuclear states with hostility. 

Fourth, the threat of a nuclear hand-off by rogue 
states to terrorists should be examined from a bal- 
anced perspective. Rather than focus on the transfer 
of weapons, policy makers should give equal if not 
more attention to the transfer of nuclear material or 
know-how to terrorist groups. Similarly, terrorist 
organizations that find nuclear weapons difficult to 
acquire may turn to 
other instruments 
to cause harm, such 
as biological, chem- 
ical, or radiological 
weapons. Although 
policy makers worry about the use of weapons of 
mass destruction against the United States, we 
should recognize that terrorist organizations have 
shown a remarkable tendency to fall back on well- 
tested conventional methods of attack. Simply put, 
punishing terrorist attacks do not require nuclear or 
any other traditional weapon of mass destruction. 

Finally, policy makers should not conclude from 
this analysis that they face a window of opportu- 
nity to use preventive war to remove regimes 
before they acquire nuclear weapons. The danger 
with this strategy is that it is hard to know when 
the window has shut. Regimes could already pos- 
sess nuclear weapons and when the attack comes 
they could pass them to terrorists. A related dan- 
ger is that other states could view a preventive war 
as further evidence of why they need their own 
nuclear arsenal. Indeed, many governments will 
likely have drawn an important lesson from how 
differently the United States treated the nuclear-free 
regime of Saddam Hussein and the nuclear-armed 
regime of Kim Jong Il. The more appropriate con- 
clusion to draw 1s that deterrence, when measured 
against prevention, still maintains enough credi- 
bility to prevent rogue states from sharing nuclear 
weapons with terrorists. E 


“Although China has made some attempts to help the United States combat ter- 


rorist groups, its contributions have been ee and overpraised, and it has 
manipulated the war on terror for its own means.” 








China’s Dubious Role in the War on Terror 


JOSHUA KURLANTZICK 


sits in the heart of Kashgar, a city ın China’s vast 
western region of Xinjiang. Idh Kah functions 
as the center of the local community of Uighurs, a 
Muslim ethnic group that comprises a minority in 
China but forms a majority in Xinjiang. On Fridays, 
Kashgar residents flock to the mosque to pray, buy 
figs from vendors, taste fresh Arab-style bagels driz- 
zled with sesame seeds, catch up with friends, or 
even get open-air haircuts and shaves from barbers 
who slice off beards with long straight razors. 
Another group also congregates at Idh Kah: the 
Chinese security services. Knowing that the Uighurs, 
who had their own state before World War II, have 
chafed at Chinese rule since 1949, and fearful that 
the Muslims might use mosques to plan anti-gov- 
ernment protests or terrorist attacks, the security ser- 
vices monitor traffic in and out of Idh Kah. 
Meanwhile, the local garrison of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army conspicuously drills near the mosque. 
The monitoring and drilling are only the most 
benign aspects of the government’ presence in Xin- 
jiang. Beijing has increasingly converted what is 
officially known as the Xinjiang Autonomous 
Region into a Chinese garrison and conducted a 
scorched earth campaign against the Uighurs. The 
government has done so even though most Uighurs 
do not support violence against China (although a 
few small Uighur groups have bombed Chinese 
facilites in the past). In the last three years, accord- 
ing to human tights groups, Chinese security ser- 
vices have launched a crackdown in Xinjiang that 
they call “Strike Hard, High Pressure.” As part of 
this campaign, authorities have burned thousands 
of Uighur books, instructed Uighur religious lead- 
ers to undergo “re-education sessions” to make 
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them more patriotic, and held large public rallies at 
which Uighurs were sentenced to jail without trial. 
A decade ago, the United States, which histori- 
cally has been well liked by the Uighurs, might have 
condemned these actions. Today, Washington seeks 
Chinese cooperation on counterterrorism, weapons 
proliferation, and regime change in Iraq. As a result, 
it has tacitly encouraged Beijings Xinjiang cam- 
paign, which the Chinese government has billed as 
part of the global war on terror. Beijing has 
attempted to link its Xinjiang campaign to the war 
on terrorism by announcing that more than a thou- 
sand Uighurs trained in Al Qaeda camps in Afghan- 
istan and that Osama bin Laden financed some 
Uighur groups. Many Western terrorism specialists 
dispute Beijing's claims, and virtually none believe 
bin Laden bankrolled Uighurs. Most terrorism 
experts argue that Xinjiang does pose a limited secu- 
rity problem, but it stems from local economic and 
ethnic grievances against Chinese rule, not from 
links to an Islamist internationale. As Uighur expert 
Dru Gladney has pointed out, the Chinese govern- 
ment has been largely unable to cite any recent 
instances of Uighur-related violence. Yet Washing- 
ton has publicly backed Beijing’s line, placing an 
obscure Uighur group, the East Turkestan Islamic 
Movement, on a State Department list of global ter- 
rorist organizations subject to financial sanctions. 
On Iraq, America’s strategy of tacitly supporting 
Beijings actions paid off: the Chinese government 
did not expend much global capital criticizing the 
war. But in other aspects of the war on terror, the 
efficacy of American backing for China’s repression, 
in Xinjiang and other parts of the country, is more 
questionable. Although China has made some 
attempts to help the United States combat terrorist 
groups, its contributions have been limited and 
overpraised, and it has manipulated the war on ter- 
ror for its own means. China has not fully cooper- 
ated in efforts to stem the proliferation of weapons 


of mass destruction. It continues to employ anti- 
American. rhetoric to resist Us influence-in South- 
eastern and ‘Central Asia. And even as the Chinese 
government:has allowed greater sociopolitical free- 
dom in;recent years,'it has used the threat of ter- 
rorjsm, as well as other excuses, to develop more 
sophisticated means of controlling :1ts population. 
Absent a,reconsideration of us policies and incen- 
tives, China likely will remain a dubious partner in 
the. war on teror, 
Cage ty eae see 
QUID PRO-QUO | i . ; 
-ı Shortly after 9-11, Jiang Zemin, then the.presi- 
dent,,vowed to: work.closely, with Washington to 
combat terrorist organizations. Following up.on this 
promise, the Chinese government has allowed the 
Federal Bureau. of Investigation; to open a liaison 
office in Beijing. According to Shen Dingli, a special- 
ist on US-China relations. at Fudan University in 
Shanghai, letting the Fai in constituted a major con- 
cession,’ since China has historically-placed a pre- 
mium-on national sovereignty and has been 
reluctant to-let;.foreign organizations establish 
offices in the People’s Republic. The Chinese gov- 
ernment has also worked with the United States to 
develop new regulations safeguarding glokal ship- 
ping. In July.2003, China signed onto the Container 
Security Initiative, a program designed to prevent 
terrorists from shipping dangerous cargo. As part of 
the initiative, the United States will place customs 
agents at China’s largest ports, including Shanghai 
and Shenzhen: China also has begun to work with 
Washington to crack down on illegal financial 
transactions.that could be used by terrorist organi- 
zations, particularly in Hong Kong,,one of Asia's 
major financial centers. (As Shen notes, regulating 
financial flows might help the Chinese government 
as well, since it gives them an opportunity to probe 
illicit. transactions made by, corrupt Chinese offi- 
cials.) In February 2003, State Department coun- 
terterrorism chief. Cofer Black visited Beijing to 
obtain Chinese. help in freezing bank accounts in 
Hong: Kong. As part of this attempt to:stanch ter- 
rorist-financial flows, China has to some extent 
increased: cooperation in the interdiction, of nar- 
cotics, historically a lucrative source of revenue for 
terrorist organizations. In spring 2003, Chinese and 
Hong ‘Kong-police worked with us Drug Enforce- 
ment-Agency-officials to bust an enormous heroin 
smuggling ring,: the first-ever, joint operation 
between Chinese law enforcement and the DEA. 

In ‘its most -notable: action, China has used its 
leverage over:;old ally North Korea to pressure 
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Pyongyang, which apparently has stepped up pro- 
duction of fissile material and could potentially pro- 
vide nuclear materials to terrorists. Io bring 
Pyongyang to the:bargaining. table, in early 2003. 
China twice cut off fuet supplies to the impoverished 
North, which is dependent on Chinese energy, and 
sent Deputy’ Prime Minister Qian Qichen to 
Pyongyang to impress upon Kim Jong-ll5 lieutenants 
that China would not tolerate a nuclear North Korea. 
China has vowed to stop proliferation of weapons 
technology to North Korea and other rogue regimes:. 
in 2002, China published a government document 
laying out self-imposed. restrictions on: weapons 
transfers. China also facilitated multilateral talks 
including us and North Korean officials in Beijing in 
April and August. At these talks the Chinese report- 
edly made clear their support for American demands 
that Pyongyang give up its nuclear ambitions. 

Even as it has offered counterterrorism assistance, 
China apparently has taken.strides toward sociopo= 
litical reforms that would match the transformative 
economic reforms Deng Xiaoping launched 24 years 
ago. In the wake of the devastating Severe Acute 
Respiratory Syndrome (sars) crisis, the government 
seemed to make efforts to build public accountabil- 
ity, firing the mayor of Beijing in, April and issuing 
public apologies for its initial cover-up of the SARS 
epidemic. Several reform-minded Chinese newspa- 
pers and magazines, which had already in the past 
five years begun aggressively reporting corruption 
scandals and other previously taboo topics, covered 
the sars crisis intensely. They delivered the kind of 
negative reporting on the cover-up that would have 
been unthinkable a decade ago. Nascent Chinese 
Internet bulletin boards and chat rooms widened the 
distribution of these negative stories and allowed 
Web users to comment on the articles. When the 
government revealed in May that 70 sailors on‘a 
Chinese submarine had died during an accident in 
a training exercise, some observers took this admis- 
sion as a sign of greater transparency and political 
liberalization since Beijing previously had rarely 
acknowledged military mistakes. 

China has relaxed restrictions on some types of 
organized groups. It has loosened its control on the 
five religions recognized by the country’s constitu- 
tion: Buddhism, Taoism, Islam, Catholicism, and 
mainstream Protestant Christianity.. The state news 
agency Xinhua has begun portraying the official 
Catholic Church, which is linked to the government 
and does not recognize the authority of the Vatican, 
in a positive light. Beijings municipal government 
has boosted its budget for restoring Catholic, Protes- 
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New & Important Titles on Terrorism 


INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM: > > 
LEGAL CHALLENGES AND RESPONSES 





A Report by the International Bar 
Association's Task Force on ‘Terrorism 


International Bar Association -. 


In this report respected authorities analyze the 
impact of recent terrorist events on international 
law and the reaction by individual nations and 
the International community. 


2003, paperback, 250 pages, $55.00 


PALESTINIAN RELIGIOUS TERRORISM 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad 





Yonah Alexander 


This book provides a profile of two of the’ most 
notorious Palestinian terroristgroups. It exposes 
their members,, actions, and, In excerpts, from 
thelr own statements, details their objectives. 


2003, paperback, 400. pages, $40.00 


PALESTINIAN SECULAR TERRORISM 


Profiles of Fatah, Popular Front forthe. 
Liberation of Palestine, -Popular Front. 
for the Liberation of Palestine—General , 
Command, and Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine 


Yonah Alexander 


The alm-of this book is not to promote terrorist 
groups but rather to provide an accessible guide 
to the makeup of these organizations, thelr 
ideology, and their ultimate objectives. 


2003, paperback, 244 pages, $50.00 


MARITIME TERRORISM 





From Piracy to Strategic Challenges .. 
Yonah Alexander & Tyler B. Richardson 


One of the primary targets of the global terrorist 
movement Is identified as maritime interests. 


This tlmaly book provides an hIstorical overview ~ 
of maritime terrorism and offers ea to | 


_ combat such attacks. 
' 2003, paperback, 300 pages, $45:00 


TRANSNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 





several recent disturbances and attacks. The fighnng pushes 
the number of US combat deaths since Bush declared an end to 
major} hosthtes to 101. 

A top Pentagon leader involved m the war on terrorism, Lt 
Gen Wilhami Boylan, apologizes “to those who have been 
offended by, my statements * He had come under pressure for 
likening the ‘war against Islamic muhtants to a battle against 
“Satan,” saying the US is under attack because it is “a Chnstian 
nahon,” aee that God chose Bush to end Arena and 
calhng the Muslims’ god “an idol.” 

The New York Tinies reports that the US lacks sufficient 
personnel to guard large amounts of an estimated 1 million 
tons of ammunition scattered around Iraq Officials 
acknowledge that virtuslly all bomb attacks on US soldiers and 
Iraqis have been carned out with explosives taken from 
Saddam Hussem's former weapons dumps 

Oct 10-0 cfllcals say aincth grap Gversend by the UN and Weld 
Bank will determine Kow to ‘spend some reconstruction funds m 
Iraq Other countnes bad been unwilling to make donations as 
long as the US occupation anthonty controlled all the spending 

Oct. 21—With the endorsement of sentor Shute leaders, Iraq 
pohce backed by US troops raid a mosque m the city of 
Karbala, arresting dozens ın a crackdown on militants loyal to 
an ant-American Shiite clent, Muqtada al-Sadr 

A US State Department survey fmds that Iraqis are divided 
over what political framework they want for their government , 
and what role Islam will play m it, “The public drvides among 
those who support a democracy baSed on hunian hghis, those 
Sho Sapport an Talari state basei on elamnlc Sharia baa a 
those who support a mix,” the study reports. 

(422 Atnacks on US toop un essere weeks Fenian 
average of 35 per day, double what they were 3 months ago, a US 

commander says. Most of the attacks remam centered m 
Baghdad and the so-called Suni Thangle north and west of the 
- capital, home to Sunni Muslims who had been loyal to Saddam 
Husem But US officals say they worry about increasing unrest 
- among Shiite Muslims, who represent a majonty of Iraqis 

Oct. 23--A new opmuon survey released by a private think tank in 
Baghddd mdhcates that a majority of Iraqis continue to support 
the US presence in'their country, while 33% want coalition 
forces to leave: However, most Iraqis feel unsafe in therr 
neighborhoods and increasmegly view Amencans #5 occupiers 
rather than hberators. Sx months-ago, 43% of Iraqis viewed 
coalition forces as liberators, today, 15% feel the same way. 

Oct 24—At a conference m'Madnd of potennal international 
donors to Iraq’ reconstruction, the US wins commitments of at 
least $13 billion over 5 years for reconstruction of water, power, 
health care, and other dilapsdated systems The total, from both 
nations and organrzations such as the World Bank and 
Internatonal Monetary Fund, 1s higher than had been expected 
However, about two-thirds of the aid appears to be m the form of 
loans rather than grants. Japan, which pledged $1 5 bilhon, 1s the 
largest donor. Germany and France provide no funds beyond 
those contributed through the European Union. ; 

Oct. 26—Guermillas launch a barrage of rockets at a fortified 

! hotel m Baghdad:housing US occupation personnel, kiling a 
US colonel, wounding 15 people, and narrowly missing 
Ee pete ete aul Wollowiiz poss s 
‘the hotel durmgavisittoImqg > > 

Oct 27—Powerful suicide car bombs explode outside the local 
headquarters of the International Commuttee of the Red Cross 
and at 4 police stations across Baghdad, killing at least 34 

people and wounding 224 m a senes of sophisticated and 
apparently coordinated attacks. President Bush cites the 


“ violence as evidence that insurgents have grown “desperate” 


ONS Deere a reilig Fad, 

Assassms kull the deputy mayor of Baghdad, part of a string 
of slayings of Iraqis who work with American forces. A pro- 
democracy newspaper editor m Mosul also 1s killed 


ISRAEL 
(See International, Israeli-Palestmian Conflict) 


ITALY 

Oct. 24—Hundreds of thousands of workers jom a national 
strike called by the nation’s 3 largest labor unions to protest a 
proposed increase in the retirement age. The strike is part of 
unrest building across Western Europe as governments 
reassess the affordability of therr pension systems. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 17—President Bush, visiting Japan, thanks Prime Mmister 
Junichiro Korzum: for a $1.5 billion commitment to help 
rebuild Iraq Kotzum does not commit to sendmg 
peacekeepmg forces to Iraq. Nor does he agree to Bush's request 
to raise the value of the yen against the dollar A weaker dollar 
would lower the price of US goods abroad while making Asian 
imports more expensive in the American market 


KENYA 
Oct. 28—Kenya’s labor minister says the government will not 
renew work permits for about 16,000 foreigners, mostly 


Europeans, ın an attempt to provide positions for the more 
than 2 milhon jobless Kenyans. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Oct. 2—North Korean officials reassert that their country 1s 
making atomic bombs from plutonmum ıt has reprocessed from 
8,000 spent fuel rods Other nations mvolved in multilateral 
talks with North Korea, which are expected to resume in 
Bering sometime this fall, criticize the announcement but note 
that ıt cannot be venfied. 

Oct. 19—President Bush, m a side - Meeting with China’ 
President Hu Jintao durmg an economic summit in Thailand, 
says he would be willing to sign a 5-nation secunty guarantee 
for North Korea if that nation offers verifiable evidence of 
giving up its nuclear weapons program. This represents a shift 
from previous US insistence on North Koreas dismantling of 
weapons as a preconditon for negotiations 

Oct. 20—North Korea test fires a short-range anti-ship mussile 
into the sea off Japans coast. 

Oct. 25—The Foreign Ministry, in an abrupt turnaround, issues a 
concthatory statement saying 1t will consider Bush's offer of 
written security assurances signed by the US and North Koreas 

neighbors in return for the dismantlement of ıts nuclear 
program Pyo had earher ndiculed Bushs suggestion as 
“iaughable® and “not worth considering ” 

Oct. 30—in talks with a visiting Chinese official, North Korean 
leader Km Jong Il agrees in principle to restart international 
negotiations on his countrys nuclear weapons program—as 
long as the goal 1s a “package solution based on the prmeiple 
of srmultaneous actions * North Korea has previously stated 
that those actions must include economic aid, diplomatic nes, 
and a bilateral nonaggression treaty with the US, which the 
Bush administration opposes 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Oct 1—South Korea posts a trade surplus of $2.6 bilhon for 
September, the largest m 5 years Exports to China have surged, 
now exceedmg exports to the US, but the government expects 
South Korea’ overall economic growth rate to remam below 3% 
thes year. 

Oct. 13—President Roh Moo-hyun calls for a Dec 15 public 
referendum on his leadership, saying he will resign if he fails to 
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muster a majonty. Robs approval ranngs have plummeted since 
he took office 8 months ago. Left-leaning actrvists who had 
supported him for president now cnticize him for defending US 
policies. Business leaders accuse him of pressing labor union 
agendas ın a senes of nationwide strikes 

Oct 18—South Korea pledges to send additional troops and aid 
to help the United States rebuild Iraq How many troops will 
be sent or what their precise mission will be is not specified 

A top aide to President Roh resigns, succumbing to calls for 

a replacement of presidenual staff over a bnbery scandal in the 
cabinet and politcal turmoil ın the country 


MALAYSIA 

Oct 11—Delegates to the Islamic Conference, the world’ largest 
gathering of Muslim nations, open a summit meeting in 
Putrajaya, Malaysia's new admumstrative capital, with calls for 
the eviction of US troops from Iraq and condemnation of 
Israels recent aurstrike in Syna. 

Oct. 16—Pnme Minister Mahathir Mohamad, ın a speech to the 
Islamic Conference summut, laments the relative dechne of 
Muslims ın the world and says, “The Europeans killed 6 
million Jews out of 12 million, but today the Jews rule the 
world by proxy: They get others to fight and die for them ” He 
also cntucizes Muslims for failing to modernize. Leaders in 
attendance give his speech a standing ovation 

Oct. 31—Mahathur, Asia's longest-serving leader, retires after 22 
years as pnme minister He hands power to a hand-picked 
successor, Abdullah Badawi, said to be less outspoken than the 
colorful authontarian eens 


major trading state. 


MEXICO 

Oct 27—The Inter-American Development Bank reports that 
remittances from Mexican emigrants will rise to $14 5 billion 
this year, exceeding tourism and foreign direct investment as a 
source of national income 


PAKISTAN 

Gee 26. -tn ces aEeS New Dapon 
Telations, Pakistan agrees to reopen talks with India on 
restoring air links and sports ties. But officials in Islamabad 
express frustration over India’s refusal to negotiate regarding 


the disputed Himalayan region of Kashmir 


PHILIPPINES 

Oct 18—Dumng a visit to Manila, President Bush pledges US help . 
to “modernize and reform” the Phihppme mulitary and umprove 
its ability to fight terronsm Drawmg a comparison with nanon- 
bunldmg efforts m Iraq, he cites the Phippines as a model of a 
country that, with US help, became a democracy 


RUSSIA 

Oct. 5—Alamad Kadyrov, the acting president of Chechnya who was 
mstalled by the Kremlin 3 years ago, wins an election marked by 
mtimdaton, censorship, and fraud Nommally preading over a 
country wracked by violence, poverty, crime, and continued 
warfare between Russian forces and Chechen separatists, Kadyrov 
says be 1s m no hurry to hold parltamentary elections. 

Oct. 9—President Vladimir Puun criticizes the European 
Union’ terms for approving Russia's entry into the World 
Trade Organization The EU has called on Russia to raise 
domestic energy prices and slash government controls over 
gas and oil pipelines. 

Oct. 25—Masked police arrest Mikhail Khodorkovsky, the head of 
the Yukos Ol Company and Russta’s wealthiest “oligarch,” on 
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charges of fraud and tax evasion. Parliamentary elections are 6 
weeks away, and Khodorkovsky had openly fmanced political 
partes the Kremlm-backed United Russia party. 
Oct. 27—Russun stocks, bonds, and currency plunge in value as 
mvestors react to Khodorkovsky’ detention They worry ıt may 
portend more politcal intumidanon, interference with business, 
or a larger review of the 1990s privauzation of state assets— 
includmg energy resources—that created the class of ohgarchs. 
President Puun calls for an end to “hystena and speculations.” 
Prosecutors ask a court to annul the election to parliament 
of a major Yukos shareholder, Vasily Shakhnovsky, which 
would remove his current immunity from tax evasion charges. 
Oct. 29—Russian newspapers report that the Kremlin’ chief of 
staff, Alexander Voloshin, has resigned, suggesting hardlmers 
may be strengthening their position. Voloshin was seen as a 
reformer associated with the pro-business policies of former 
President Boris Yeltsin 
Oct. 30—Prosecutors impound nearly half the stock of Yukos, Russias 
largest oil company, shalang the confidence of financial markets in 
the states commitment to protect private property nghts 
Russia's highest court overturns harsh new Kremlm-mspired 
restrictions on mecha coverage of election campaigns, declaring 
them an unconstitutional mfringement on freedom of speech. 
Oct. 31—In apparent defiance of a warning by President Putin to 
his cabinet not to mterfere m prosecutors’ work, Russias 
minister, Mikhail Kasyanoy, says he is “very troubled” by the 
decision to sequester Yukos Oil stock. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Oct. 13—Sauch Arabia announces plans to hold a vote for new 
municipal councils, which would mark the kmgdom’s 1st 


elections. The cabmets announcement says half of each counals 
members will be elected No date for balloung 1s mennoned, and 
1t 1s not sad whether women will be allowed to vote 


Oct. 15—Saudi police arrest 150 people for staging a rare 


public protest ın Rryadh, the capital. In the same week that 
the monarchy has revealed plans for municipal elections, 
men and women carry banners calling for more reforms. In 
Damman, 250 miles northeast of Riyadh, 17 teenage girls are 


suspended from school for uncovering their faces on a 
school bus. 


SUDAN 

Oct. 22—Secretary of State Colin Powell, n an unprecedented 
US initiative, visits talks between negotiators for the Sudanese 
government and rebels and wins therr commitment to reach 
agreement by the end of December on ending civil war. The 
conflict has lasted on and off for half a century, leaving an 
estimated 2 milion dead. 


SWITZERLAND 

Oct 19—The Swiss political balance 1s upset as the nationalist 
ant-mmmuigrant People’s Party wins the highest share of the 
vote ın parliamentary elections The party benefited from 
concern over unemployment, which now approaches 4%— 
a new high for Switzerland. 


THAILAND 

Oct 19—Tha Prime Minister Thaksm Shmawatra and a visiting 
President Bush announce the start of talks for a bilateral free- 
trade agreement, another indication that Washington is 


The Terrorist Challenge 


Our newest audiocassette, Terrorism and 
September 11, makes available on audiocassette the 
expert analysis and commentary that has appeared 
in Current History since the September 2001 terror 
attacks on the United States. 

The condensed Current History articles on this 
90-minute tape provide a comprehensive 
examination of the motives and goals of the new 
terrorist threat. The authors include: 


> Mark Juergensmeyer on the 
worldview of Al Qaeda and other 
religious terrorists; 


> Martha Crenshaw on the history of 
Islamist terrorism and its strategic goals; 


> Mark Katz on Osama bin Laden’ failed 
revolutionary vision. 


READ SMART—LISTEN SMART 


Terrorism and September 11 is the latest volume 
ın Current History audiocassette series. Current 
History's audio library offers the best of our past and 
present coverage to give you the insight you need into 
the trends and events that are shaping our world. 
Each tape is $9.95. 


Wol. 1: The Disintegration of the Soviet Union 
Vol. 2: China Rising: A Superpower Awakes 


Vol 3: The Fundamentalist Challenge 
m the Middle East 


VoL 4: Latin America: Open for Business? 
Vol. 5. The Cold War: Beginnings 

Vol 6: The Pacific Century? 

Vol. 7. The Global Economy 

Vol. 8. Narcopolitics 

VoL. 9: Terrorism and September 11 


You can order your Current History audiocassettes by calling 1-800-726-4464 (9-5 EST weekdays). 
You can also order securely online at www.currenthistory.com or by mail with the order form on our back cover 





warming to the idea of 2-way deals rather than a multilateral 
track for pushing its trade agenda in Asia 


TURKEY 

Oct. 7—Turkey’s parlament gives the government permission to 
send as many as 10,000 peacekeepers to Iraq, despite 
widespread public opposition. 

Oct. 22—Turkey’s foreign minister says his country 1s “not in a 
hurry” to send peacekeeping troops to Iraq. Turkish officials 
say that Iraqi opposition is keepmg the troops out, but that 
might not be a problem for the governmg Justice and 
Development Party. The party had found itself trapped 
between a public that opposes sending peacekeepers and the 
US, which was pushing Turkey to send the troops 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Great Britain 

Oct. 21—In an effort to break a yearlong politcal deadlock 
and restore a Catholic-Protestant administration in Northern 
Ireland, Britain sets Nov 26 as the date for assembly 
elecuons in the Brush province The Irish Republican Army 
swiftly responds by disposing of more weapons Protestant 
leaders reject the IRA move as inadequate.to revive a power- 
sharing government 


UNITED STATES 

Oct. 1—Democrats in Congress call for the appommmnent of a special 
counsel to investigate whether admmistration officials illegally 
disclosed the name of an undercover CIA officer. Joseph Wilson, 
a career diplomat, accuses the White House of leaking his wifes 
identity to punish him for criticizmg the admmustration’s 
handhng of intelligence m urging the war agamst Iraq. 

Oct. 3—A government report, showmg employment rising by 
57,000 m September, indicates the American job market may 
be reviving. The US economy has been growing since late 
2001, but not fast enough to increase employment 

Oct 5—Bush admmustration officials say they are reorganizing 
oversight of the Iraqi occupation, giving the White House 
more control over reconstruction efforts at a time when 
opinion polls show declinmg public confidence m the 
admmustration’s handling of foreign policy. 

Oct. 7—Frustrated with state government and still reeling from 
a troubled economy, Califormans vote to recall their 
Democratic governor and replace him with Republican movie 
actor Arnold Schwarzenegger. 

Among growing indications of dissension within the 
Bush administration, a testy Donald Rumsfeld, the 
secretary of defense, tells European reporters that he had 
not been consulted about a reorganization of Iraq policy 
making intended to give the White House more control 
over the occupation 

Oct 10—Bush administration officials take the offensive agamst 
critics of its Iraq policy m Congress and elsewhere. Vice President 
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Dick Cheney ndicules their arguments as natve and dangerous. 
Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld condemns the media for dwellmg 
on bad news m the Baghdad area while 

positive developments in the north and south of Iraq. 

Oct 16—Rumsfeld distnbutes to aides a confidential memo, later 
leaked, offering a somber assessment of the US operation in Iraq 
and Afghanistan—callmg ıt “a long, hard slog*—and quesnommng 
whether America 1s winning the war on terrorism Asks the 
memo’ “Are we captunng, killing or deterrmg and dissuading 
more terronsts every day than [are] deploymg against us?” 

Oct. 17—Congress votes overwhelmingly to approve Bush's 
request for $87 billion for Iraq and Afghanistan. Most of the 
debate preceding the vote centered on a $20.3 billion portion 
of the measure earmarked for reconstructon aid, with many 
members wanting to convert part of it to loans 

Oct. 20—The White House announces the federal deficit grew to 
$374 2 billion in fiscal 2003, a record total that more than 
doubled last year’ deficit but is down from earlier projections. 
Officials say the economy 1s on its way to recovery but concede 
the deficit for the new year likely will exceed $500 bilhon. 

Oct 30—The government reports that the American economy 
recorded its best quarterly growth rate in nearly 2 decades, 
surging by an annualized 7 2% in the 3rd quarter Business 
investment grew by 11%. Bush celebrates the news as a 
potentially powerful polincal lift; Democrats note that 
unemployment remains above 6% 


THE VATICAN 

Oct. 16—The Vancan hosts ceremonies celebratmg John Paul Is 
25 years as pope as concerns about his health increase, cardinals 
confer, and historians debate the church leaders legacy. 


VENEZUELA 

Oct. 18—President Hugo Chávez warns that the names of 
Venezuelans who sign a new referendum demanding his recall 
would be recorded and remembered “forever” 


VIETNAM 

Oct. 9—Vietnam and the US agree to allow direct passenger and 
cargo flights between the 2 countries for the Ist ume since the 
end of the Vietnam War in 1975 Bilateral relations have 
broadened since a trade pact was signed in 2001. 


ZIMBABWE 

Oct 22——Police m Harare, the capital, arrest scores of 
demonstrators attempting to protest deteriorating economic 
conditions that they blame on mismanagement by President 
Robert Mugabe’ government. Fuel shortages have worsened in 
recent weeks, paralyzing public transportation and 
undermming grain delrvernes ın rural areas. 

Oct 25—Pohce occupy the offices of Zimbabwe's only 
independent newspaper, The Dally News, halting operations 
and detaming staff after the paper put out its 1st edinon since 
being closed by government order 6 weeks earlier. a 
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